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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE    I.— Name. 

This  body  shall  be  called  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists. 

ARTICLE   II.— Object. 

To  promote  vocal  culture  and  dramatic  expression,  and 
to  unite  the  members  of  the  fraternity  of  readers  and  teach- 
ers of  elocution  and  oratory  in  closer  professional  and  pcr- 
s<  )nal  relationship,  by  means  of  correspondence,  conventions, 
and  exchange  of  pubUcations. 

ARTICLE    III. — Membership. 

(Adopted  July  2,  1S97.) 

Section  1.  Active  Membership. — Any  teacher  of  ora- 
tory, elocution,  dramatic  expression,  or  voice  culture  for 
speech,  or  any  author  of  works  upon  these  subjects,  any 
public  reader,  public  speaker  or  professional  actor  shall  be 
eligible  to  Active  Membership.  But  every  applicant  fot 
Active  Membership  shall  have  a  general  education  equiva- 
lent to  graduation  from  an  English  High  School,  and,  in 
addition,  shall  be  graduate'l  from  some  recognized  school 
of  elocution,  oratory,  expression  or  dramatic-art,  or  shall 
have  had  the  equivalent  training  in  private  under  a  teacher 
ui  recognized  ability;  and,  furthermore,  shall  have  had  at 
least  two  years  of  professional  experience  as  artist  or  teach- 
er su])se(juent  to  graduation  or  the  completion  of  the  equiv- 
alent private  course. 

§  2.  Associate  Membership. — All  persons  not  eligible 
to  Active  Membership  (including  students  of  subjects 
named  in  Section  1)  shall  be  eligible  to  Associate  Member- 
ship. Associate  members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or 
hold  office,  but  shall  enjoy  all  other  privileges  of  member- 
ship. 

§  3.  Honorary  Membership. — Persons  of  eminence  in 
the  profession,  or  such  as  may  have  rendered  conspicuous 
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S  4.  Mcfnr,crs>::f  :cc. —  I  "ic  :V-  :  r  Arrive  .r  .Vsaociare 
McmlKrrship  in  the  Asi-.-oiati-.r.  ?ha".".  '.<:  S3  :_r  the  arst  3 car. 
payable  on  appiicati' n  f-  r  :r.cm'jcr-h:L.  an«:  S2  for  each 
»-ii<:ceeding  year.  XoK-paymtn:  of  d'jes  f-.r  :.%  successive 
\fars  shall  entail  loss  '^:  n-crrs'f.icr^hiij  :::  :he  .\?>:ciation. 


§  5.  Election. — Eicaion,  cxccp:  :n  the  case  of  Hoik*- 
Membership,  shall  be  by  tile  C-.-ar-i  A  Director?,  upon  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Lommittee  on  Credentials.  Honorar\- 
MemlK-rs  shall  Ix:  elected  by  the  whole  N>iy. 

§  ().    Credentials. — The  Uoard  oi  I.>:rec:ors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation sliall  elect  from  their  nimil>cr  a  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials, who  shall  determine  the  titness  of  all  applicants 
for  admission.     The  fir^t  committee  -hall  consist  ot  three 
members,  elected  for  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively. 
The  vacancy  occurring  each   year  sl.a'il   l»e  rilled  at   each 
annual  meeting  by  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  full 
t(!rm  of  three  years.    In  case  of  the  inabiiit}  of  any  mem!>er 
t(;  serve  out  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  the  Bcanl 
of  Directors  shall  also  elect  a  member   fur  the  miexpircil 
portion  thereof.     The  Committee  on  Cre<lentials  shall  pu\y 
lisli  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Association   from  time  u 
time  a  list  of  applicants  recommended  by  them  for  member- 
ship, and  shall  post  a  complete  list  of  the  same  in  some  con 
s|>iciioiis  part  of  the  hall  of  meeting  at  least  twelve  hour 
pn-ceding  the  opening  of  the  convention.     .Applications  r 
ceived   later  than   the  Saturday  preceding  the  convent' 
shall  be  referred  to  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Board 
Directors;  but  in  no  case  shall  an  applicant  be  elected  wi\ 
om  twelve  hours'  notice  of  his  recommendation  by  posti 
tlir  same.     Any  member,  having  a  valid  objection  to 
admissinn  ai  an  applicant  so  posted,  shall  have  the  privil 
I A  ;i    JH-arinii  1  hereupon   Ix-fore  the  Cmnmittee  on   Crec 
tiab..     I 'ending  electi<»n.  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
iii'«liui'l   the  doorkeeper  U*  admit  all  applicants  upon  p 
eni.ition  of  the    Treasurer's  receipt  for  membership  duej 

S  7-  Appeal,  Appeal  from  ;he  action  of  the  Comm* 
on  <*redentials  ni:i\  be  ma<le  to  the  lUxird  of  Directors, 
fmm  the  aiMinn  uf  ilu*  U(»ar(l  there  can  be  no  appeal. 
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ARTICLE   IV.— Officers. 

There  shall  be  annually  chosen  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  whose  duties  shall 
be  those  ordinarily  devolving  upon  such  officers.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors,  divided  into 
three  classes:  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Literary 
Committee,  and  Board  of  Trustees.  The  seven  persons  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected  for  three 
years,  the  seven  receiving  the  next  highest  number  shall  be 
elected  for  two  years,  and  the  next  seven  for  one  year.  The 
officers  first  named  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Seven  directors  shall  be  elected  annually  to  fill  places  of 
the  seven  retiring. 

ARTICLE   v.— Meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Directors  may  suggest  and  the 
Association  determine. 

ARTICLE  VI.— Sections. 

The  Association  may,  during  the  year,  organize  itself 
into  sections,  each  appointing  its  own  chairman,  and  each 
being  responsible  for  papers  and  reports  in  its  special 
departments  of  study,  which  documents  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Directors. 

ARTICLE   VII. — Alterations. 

Alterations  of  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing, provided  that  three  months'  notice  of  the  same  shall  be 
given  the  Directors  in  writing. 

ARTICLE   VIII. — Notice  of  Alteration. 

Any  and  all  notices  of  alterations  of,  and  amendments  to, 
the  Constitution,  duly  announced  in  Werner's  Magazine 
during  the  year,  shall  be  deemed  lawful  notice  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Association ;  said  alteration  or  amend- 
ment shall  be  open  to  discussion  and  acceptance  or  rejection 
at  the  coming  convention,  as  provided  in  Article  VII.  of  the 
Constitution.  Such  notification  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Board  of  Directors. 
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BY-LAWS. 


1.  Rules  of  Order. — Rules  of  order  shall 
erning  all  deliberative  assemblies,  Roberts'  "Ri 
being  the  standard  of  authority  in  cases  of 

2.  Quorum, — Seven  shall  constitute  a  q 
Board  of  Directors.  A  quorum  of  the  Associ; 
ness  purposes  shall  consist  of  thirty-five  mei 

3.  Elections. — A  majority  vote  of  the  me 
at  a  regular  meeting  shall  decide  the  questior 
tion  or  rejection  of  new  members.  Unless  a  1 
for  all  elections  shall  be  by  acclamation.  > 
three  honorary  members  shall  be  elected  in  c 

4.  Committees. — The  Committee  on  Wai 
shall .  consider  and  report  to  the  Directors  tl 
and  arrangements  for  each  annual  meeting, 
approval  of  the  Association.  The  Literal 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  literary,  scientif 
features  of  the  annual  meeting  and  shall  repo 
the  Board.  The  Trustees  shall  have  control  c 
of  the  Association,  books,  manuscripts,  or 
They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  custody  of  : 
Association,  whether  from  donations,  bequc 
fees,  investments,  or  from  other  sources. 

5.  Absent  Members. — Members  detained  f 
the  annual  meeting  shall  notify  the  Secretar) 

6.  Papers. — No  paper  shall  be  read  befor 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutior 
the  author  of  the  same,  and  no  essay  shall  b 
the  official  report  of  the  Asssociation  except  su 
read  by  the  author  at  the  Convention,  the  \ 
which  constitute  the  report  of  said  Convent 
by-law  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  prevei 
and  publishing"  of  the  essay  of  any  distinguish 
litterateur  who  may  be  invited  by  the  Literary 
prepare  an  essay  for  the  Association.     The  '. 
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mittee  shall  be  accountable  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
such  invitations. 

7.  Advertising. — No  person,  whether  a  member 
Association  or  not,  shall  be  allowed  to  advertise  in  anj 
ner  in  the  rooms  of  the  Convention  any  publication, 
position,  device,  school,  or  invention  of  any  sort,  whet! 

r-  free  distribution,  by  circulars,  or  orally. 

8.  Modification  or  Suspension  of  By-Laws, — The 
provision'  shall  be  modified  or  suspended  only  by  2 

ic  thirds  vote  at  regular  meetings, 
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BY-LAWS. 


1.  Rules  of  Order. — Rules  of  order  shall  l>e  those  gov- 
erning all  deliberative  assemblies,  Roberts*  "Rules  of  Order" 
being  the  standard  of  autliority  in  cases  of  doubt. 

2.  Quorum. — Seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the 
Board  of  Directors.  A  quorum  of  the  Association  for  busi- 
ness purposes  shall  consist  of  thirty-five  members. 

3.  Elections. — A  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  a  regular  meeting  shall  decide  the  question  of  the  recep- 
tion or  rejection  of  new  members.  Unless  a  ballot  is  called 
for  all  elections  shall  be  by  acclamation.  Not  more  than 
three  honorary  members  shall  be  elected  in  one  year. 

4.  Committees. — The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall .  consider  and  report  to  the  Directors  the  time,  place 
and  arrangements  for  each  annual  meeting,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Association.  The  Literary  Committee 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic 
features  of  the  annual  meeting  and  shall  report  the  same  to 
the  Board.  The  Trustees  shall  have  control  of  the  property 
of  the  Association,  books,  manuscripts,  or  works  of  art. 
They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  custody  of  revenue  of  the 
Association,  whether  from  donations,  bequests,  members' 
fees,  investments,  or  from  other  sources. 

5.  Absent  Members. — Members  detained  from  attending 
the  annual  meeting  shall  notify  the  Secretary. 

6.  Papers. — Xo  paper  shall  be  read  before  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  except  ])y 
the  author  of  the  same,  and  no  essay  shall  be  published  in 
the  official  report  of  the  Asssociation  except  such  as  has  been 
read  by  the  author  at  the  Convention,  the  proceedings  of 
which  constitute  the  report  of  said  Convention.  But  tliis 
by-law  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  ])revent  the  readinq^ 
and  publishing  of  the  essay  of  any  distinguished  scientist  or 
litterateur  who  may  be  invited  by  the  Literary  Committee  to 
])repare  an  essay  for  the  Association.     The  Literary  Com- 
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mittee  shall  be  accountable  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  all 
such  invitations. 

7.  Advertising. — No  person,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Association  or  not,  shall  be  allowed  to  advertise  in  any  man- 
ner in  the  rooms  of  the  Convention  any  publication,  com- 
position, device,  school,  or  invention  of  any  sort,  whether  by 
free  distribution,  by  circulars,  or  orally. 

8.  Modification  or  Suspension  of  By-Laws, — The  above 
provision'  shall  be  modified  or  suspended  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  at  regular  meetings. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ELOCUTIONISTS. 


The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Elocutionists  was  held  in  the  Central  High  School  build- 
ing, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  24  to  28,  1901. 

The  first  session  of  the  main  body  was  called  to  order 
at  3  p.  m.  Monday,  June  24,  by  President  Henry  M.  Soper. 

President  Soper  introduced  the  Rev.  Adelbert  L.  Hud- 
son, of  the  Church  of  Our  Father  (Unitarian),  Buffalo, 
who  offered  prayer. 

President  Soper:  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  Rev. 
Doctor  O.  P.  Gifford,  of  the  Delaware  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  of  this  city,  whose  address  is  next  in  order. 


ADDRESS    OF   WELCOME. 


RE\'.    O.     P.     GIFFORD,    DELAWARE    A\EXUE    BAPTIST    CHUKCT 
BUFFALO,    N    Y. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  as  Paul  did  when  he  stood  before  Agripp 
count  myself  happy,  O  king,  that  I  am  to  speak  for 
self  before  you  today,"  because  you  are  expert  in  mai 
the  customs  and  tricks  of  the  profession  that  I  represf 

It  is  one  thing  to  manufacture  goods,  and  anot' 
market  the  manufactured  product;  and   when  the  ' 
breaks  the  mill  stops.     \Vc  are  taujj:ht  in  the  univers 
seminary  how  to  manufacture  tliouglUs ;  we  are  ta 
ladies   and   gentlemen   of   your   profession   how   tr 
them ;  and   when   the  market   ceases,  the  mill  sto 
have  heard   of  the   Hebrew   who   wished   to  have 
trained  to  a  mercantile  calling.     He  took  him  dc 
brother  lle])rew's  clothing-store  and  consigned  h' 
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care  for  proper  training.  After  a  short  period  the  boy  was 
returned  to  his  father,  who  immediately  went  down  to  see 
what  was  the  trouble  with  the  boy.  Being  his  own  boy, 
there  could  be  no  real  trouble  with  him.  He  asked  the  mer- 
chant, "Was  n't  he  honest?'*  "Yes."  Was  n't  he  prompt?" 
"Yes."  "Well,  could  not  he  sell  goods  when  anybody 
wanted  to  buy?"  **Yes."  "Then  why  didn't  you  keep 
him?"  "Well,  anybody  can  sell  goods  when  people  want 
to  buy.  I  want  a  boy  who  can  sell  goods  when  there  don't 
anybody  want  to  buy."  Anybody  can  preach  when  the 
people  want  to  hear.  The  thing  is  to  get  a  preacher  so 
trained  that  he  will  compel  people  to  want  to  hear.  In  the 
spring  the  physical  man  needs  a  tonic ;  but  the  congregation 
needs  a  spiritual  tonic  all  the  year  'round.  And  elocution 
is  the  preacher's  tonic.  Through  it  he  creates  an  appetite 
for  the  mission  and  the  message.  Of  course  it  was  in  New 
York  state  where  a  certain  teacher  was  training  her  boys 
and  girls  to  give  original  definitions.  She  said  one  day  to 
her  class,  "Will  some  of  you  give  me  the  definition  of  elocu- 
tion?" A  small  boy  raised  his  hand.  "Well,  John,  what  is 
elocution?"  "It  is  the  way  they  murder  people  in  the  State 
of  Xew  York."  If  that  were  true  I  should  be  afraid  to 
stand  here  today  in  this  presence.  But  instead  of  taking, 
you  prolong  life ;  you  prolong  the  life  of  the  preacher,  for 
if  he  cannot  market  his  goods  in  a  decently  respectable  way, 
how  is  he  to  earn  an  honest  living  from  his  fellows  in  the 
pews? 

We  are  indebted  to  you  more  than  to  any  other  profes- 
sion for  so  vocalizing  our  message  that  the  people  will 
listen;  and  we  will  learn  something  if  they  keep  listening, 
and  we  keep  talking. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New^  York,  says  that  there 
are  five  evidences  of  education ;  and  the  first  is  correctness 
and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  You  teach 
us  that,  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  the  English  language. 
'I  he  time  is  past  when  one  must  enter  the  temple  of  knowl- 
c'l^e  by  way  of  a  dead  langua.Q^e.  as  one  enters  an  English 
country  church  through  a  graveyard.  The  emphasis  now  is 
being  laid  upon  the  English  language ;  but  it  can  be  rendered 
r)nly  by  a  man  whc*  understands  it ;  and  one  can  understand 
it  only  by  profound  study  of  it. 
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He  gives  as  the  second  evidence  of  an  education,  man- 
ners. The  Latins  had  but  one  word  for  manners  and  morals 
— mores.  Manners  are  not  the  masks,  but  the  faces  of  mor- 
als. One  can  never  possess  the  best  manners  unless  he  is 
himself  moral  to  the  core  of  his  being. 

And  he  gives  as  the  third  evidence  of  education,  reflec- 
tion ;  and  brings  the  very  serious  charge  against  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  they  have  not  mastered  the  art  of  reflection. 

One  of  the  most  curious  characters  at  the  dawn  of  our 
century  is  that  girl  Helen  Keller.  You  remember  the  hand 
of  disease  made  her  soul  a  prisoner  in  black  solitude  years 
aj^c).  Shut  out  from  the  world  without,  she  was  shut  in  to 
the  vvorld  within.  The  world  is  too  much  with  us.  The 
real  world  is  the  world  within,  not  the  world  without.  God 
did  not  make  the  universe  in  his  own  image  and  likeness; 
he  made  man  so;  and  yet  we  are  so  busy  with  the  world 
without  we  have  no  time  for  the  world  within.  One  can 
never  be  educated  till  he  has  mastered  the  art  and  science 
of  reflection.  This  girl  Helen  Keller,  trained  for  Harvard, 
when  half  way  through  her  college  course  pauses  to  reflect; 
and  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Radcliffe  Magazine,  describing 
this  period  and  her  college  experience,  we  find  her  saying: 

"There  are  disadvantages,  I  find,  in  going  to  college. 
The  one  I  feel  most  is  lack  of  time.    I  used  to  have  time  to 
think,  to  reflect  my  mind;  and  I  would  sit  of  an  evenin 
and  listen  to  the  inner  melodies  of  the  spirit  which  one  hes 
only  in  leisure  moments,  when  the  words  of  some  loved  p 
touch  a  deep,  sweet  chord  in  the  soul  that  had  been  si 
until  then.    But  in  college  there  is  no  time  to  commune  v 
one's  thoughts.     One  goes  to  college  to  learn,  not  to  th 
it  seems. 

"It  is  impossible,  I  think,"  she  concludes,  "to  read 
or  five  difl:"erent  books,  in  different  languages  and  tn 
so  widely  of  different  subjects,  in  one  day  and  not  los 
of  the  very  end  for  wliich  one  reads,  mental  stimu^ 
enrichment. 

"Just  now  my  mind  is  so  full  of  heterogeneous 
that  T  most  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  put  it  iv 
Whenever  I  enter  the  region  that  was  the  kingdor 
mind  I  feel  like  the  proverbial  bull  in  the  china  c' 
thtnisands  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge  come  crash 
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my  head  like  hail-stones,  and  when  I  try  to  escape  them, 
theme-goblins  and  college-nixies  of  all  sorts  pursue  me  until 
I  wish — Oh,  may  I  be  forgiven  the  wicked  wish — that  I 
might  smash  the  idols  I  came  to  worship !" 

Amen!     And  amen! 

We  are  so  busy  retailing  other  men's  thoughts  that  we 
lose  the  power  to  think  ourselves ;  yet  a  man  can  never  be 
self-respecting  unless  he  has  a  profound  conviction  that  he 
is  in  the  best  company  God  ever  made  when  he  is  alone. 
I  have  great  sympathy  with  that  Englishman  Coleridge  tells 
of,  who  had  such  a  profound  self-respect  that  he  never 
spoke  his  own  name  without  lifting  his  hat.  He  had  been 
much  alone. 

You  cannot  master  the  thoughts  of  the  great  thinkers 
and  the  great  writers  without  insulating  yourself  in  your 
study  from  the  busy  world,  brooding  over  the  thought  and 
being  brooded  over  by  the  spirit  that  underlies  it,  till  you 
in  a  sense  lose  your  personality  and  become  the  thought 
you  reproduce.  So  you  are  teaching  us  the  power  and  the 
value  of  earnest,  persistent,  quiet  thought  and  reflection. 

Another  evidence  is  in  the  growth  of  the  mind.  Some 
men  are  like  crystals;  they  harden  early  and  never  grow. 
They  have  a  good  orthodox  setting ;  they  flash  on  the  bosom 
of  conservative  thought,  and  rise  and  fall  with  its  pulse-beats 
and  heart-throbs ;  but  stand  for  nothing  after  they  leave  the 
university  and  the  seminary. 

Another  type  of  mind  is  like  the  plant  that  is  never  the 
same,  always  growing,  always  enriching,  always  transform- 
ing everything  it  touches  into  the  expression  of  its  own 
life.  You  cannot  give  your  days  and  hours  and  years  to  the 
study  of  the  best  literature  in  the  English-speaking  and 
living  world,  and  the  reproduction  of  its  noblest  thoughts, 
without  becoming  akin  to  the  nobility  of  the  thought  of  the 
master  you  reproduce.  The  mind  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on. 

But  his  final  evidence  of  education  is  the  power  to  make 
people  do.  What  we  need  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
is  men  of  action  as  well  as  men  of  thought.  Mr.  Schwab, 
of  Pennsylvania,  draws  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Mr. 
Schwab  has  the  power  to  make  men  do.  Mr.  Schwab  ad- 
vertises for  eight  men  who  will  stand  at  the  head  of  eight 
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Steel  plants,  and  offers  them  each  a  salary  of  $25,000  a 
year;  but  every  man  must  have  power  to  make  other  men 
do. 

Vou,  as  teachers  of  elocution ;  you,  as  promoters  of  the 
world's  best  thought  and  life,  turn  out  into  the  world  year 
after  year  classes  of  men  and  women  who  are  taught  by  you 
to  do  things.  They  are  stirred  to  the  very  bottom  of  their 
powers,  and  they  are  organized  to  stir  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

And  so,  because  you  !)elong  to  the  educated  class,  be- 
cause you  are  educators,  brother  men,  and  sister  women,. 
I  welcome  you  to  the  heights  of  Buffalo. 

1  am  told — J  d(j  n(jt  know  how  true  it  is — that  Buffalo 
is  "wide  open."  When  that  expression  is  used  it  means  the 
sewers  of  Buffalo  are  wide  open.  1  do  not  welcome  you  to 
the  sewers  of  Buffalo.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  city 
that  you  had  better  keep  out  of  if  you  want  to  keep  respect- 
able when  you  get  home ;  but  1  welcome  you  to  our  homes, 
to  our  brains,  and  to  our  beautiful  city ;  to  the  best  that  is 
in  the  town  called  Buffalo. 

May  yoti  be  a  blessing,  and  prove  yourselves  a  blessing 
to  us. 


PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 


IIKNRV    M.   SOlMiK,   CIIFCAno,    ILL. 


Fellow  Members  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  GentleuK 

Next  on  the  program  is  my  humble  part.  Happily 
the  opening  address  one  is  not  expected  to  take  any  t 
or  to  keep  to  any  text  if  one  is  taken.  Neither  is  on 
danger  of  any  criticism  in  discussion  following,  since  th 
one  of  the  privileged  papers  of  the  convention  which  ii- 
discussed  or  criticised — at  least  in  public.  I  suppose  i^ 
be  criticised  lil)crally,  privately ! 

In  behalf  of  the  Convention,  I  say  lo  the  good  c 
of  Buffalo,  we  thank  you  for  your  words  of  welcome  ; 
kindly  greeting,  and  for  your  generous  courtesy  ext 
to  us.    We  feel  we  ought  to  doubly  thank  you  when 
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member  what  a  large  family  of  guests  you  entertain  aside 
from  us,  what  a  multitude  of  other  conventions  are  here> 
and  how  many  similar  bodies  were  unable  to  find  a  spot 
whereon  to  pitch  their  tents  or  rest  their  weary  feet,  but^ 
like  the  Arabs,  have  been  obliged  to  fold  their  tents  and 
silently  steal  away,  unhoused  and  unfed.  But  for  us,  the 
gates  of  this  temple  of  learning  gracefully  swung  open,  and 
we  gratefully  enter.  We  can  but  congratulate  you  upon 
the  royal  way  in  which  you  have  welcomed  all  the  nations 
of  all  America  to  your  city. 

The  genius  of  your  architecture,  the  noble  towers,  the 
beautiful  domes,  lofty  pinnacles  and  stately  columns,  that 
rise  so  magnificently  from  your  exposition  grounds,  speak 
in  silent  eloquence  to  every  member  of  our  Association  wh*> 
has  journeyed  hither  to  gather  inspiration  for  higher  attain- 
ments in  all  that  is  eloquent  and  noble  in  life. 

As  an  Association,  we  feel  that  we  may  with  a  just  pride 
congratulate  ourselves  on  this  tenth  anniversary  of  our  birth. 
The  infant  born  in  Nev/  York  city  in  1892,  amid  the  chaos 
incident  to  all  new  organizations,  amid  dire  prophecies  of 
an  early  and  ignoble  grave,  still  lives,  and  with  just  pride 
we  look  back  today  over  the  history  of  our  first  decade. 
We  come  not  to  boast  that  those  early  promises  of  evil  and 
of  failure  have  not  been  realized,  but  rather  to  give  fervent 
thanks  that  despite  the  indignant  dissenters  who  marched 
out  in  a  body  and  left  us  to  our  fate  in  1892,  despite  the 
unrighteous  criticisms  and  bitter  muttering  that  have  occa- 
sionally arisen,  we  stand  today  stronger  and  more  united 
than  ever.  The  infant  has  cast  aside  its  swaddling  clothes, 
and  stands  forth  ready  to  grapple  with  the  mighty  problems 
of  expression  in  this  progressive  age,  and  exulting  in  all 
the  growing  vigor  of  precocious  Young  America. 

Let  us  not,  however,  rest  upon  our  laurels,  nor  dream  too- 
much  of  our  past  achievements.  This  age  of  hustle  and 
progress  is  clamoring  as  never  before  for  true,  practical,  un- 
affected styles  of  expression.  We  must  meet  this  demand, 
or,  failing  to  do  this,  we  shall  justly  sink  before  the  storm 
of  modern  criticism.  Everywhere  we  behold  the  struggle 
for  power  and  place  in  the  land.  Not  bullets  nor  bayonets, 
but  the  ballot  of  the  people  shall  decide  all  the  great  national 
questions  ultimately,  and  the  true  orator  sways  the  ballot: 
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♦of  the  people.     Schools  of  oratory  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  merely  teaching  how  to  **speak  pieces"  should  be  a 
very  small  part  of  their  training;  they  must  teach  their 
pupils  how  to  talk.    The  business  world  demands  talkers  ui 
every  line  of  teaching,  in  every  vocation.     Even  the  laboi 
unions  are  as  systematically  training  their  leaders  in  talking 
as  the  cadets  of  West  Point  are  trained  in  military  tactics. 
Young  men  and  women  in  charge  of  offices  are  finding  that 
^race  of  movement  and  fluency  of  speech  will  advance  their 
salaries  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  in  these  particulars. 
A  young  man  who  has  charge  of  a  large  law  office,  and  re- 
<:eives  callers  in  the  reception  room,  was  recently  invited 
to  the  office  of  his  employer,  who  said,  "Young  man,  I  am 
going  to  raise  your  salary,  you  talk  better  than  you  did. 
You  hold  my  clients  better."     This  young  man  had  just 
taken  a  course  of  lessons  in  talking  and  public  speaking, 
and  this  advance  of  salary  was  a  direct  result  of  that  train- 
ing, as  the  young  man  himself  acknowledges.    It  is  argued 
that  ladies  do  not  need  a  special  course  in  this  particular 
feature,  that  they   can   talk  fluently  enough   without   this 
training,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  from  a  business 
standpoint  there  is  as  great  danger  in  talking  too  much  as 
there  is  in  talking  too  little,  and  that  there  is  quite  as  much 
in  the  way  you  talk  as  in  what  you  say.     Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  field  of  the  true  elocutionist  is  unlimited,  and  no 
teacher  in  this  country  today  need  lack  patronage  if  he  will 
emphasize  this  practical  side  of  the  profession.     In  short 
to  know  what  to  say,  to  know  how  to  say  it,  and  to  kno> 
when  you  have  said  it,  is  the  true  elocutionary  trinity.    Thi 
applies  equally  to  the  public  speaker  and  to  the  orator.   Th 
successful  talker  has  only  to  energize,  amplify,  and  projf 
his  every-day  talking  style  in  society  and  business,  and  tl 
preserve  the   same   natural   manner  in   public   speaking 
order  to   be   truly   effective   before   large  audiences, 
orators  of  the  present  arc  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  r 
nize  this  fact.     Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Wendell  Phillip 
Cliaunccy  Depcw  may  be  cited  as  excellent  illustratic 
this  type  of  oratory. 

(ireat  questions  are  confronting  our  nation  toda 
nuist  be  met  and  settled.  Notwithstanding  the  f 
statements  that  money  rules  the  world,  let  me  ven^ 
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prediction  that  in  the  final  climax  of  the  crisis  in  public 
affairs  that  must  surely  come  at  no  distant  day  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  ballot  will  prove  its  sovereign  power 
over  all  else,  and  the  orator  will  sway  that  ballot,  and  which- 
ever side  sends  forth  the  largest  number  of  good  orators 
will  win  the  battle. 

Among  the  many  things  that  are  before  this  Association 
for  study  and  investigation,  we  believe  that  above  all  meth- 
ods and  theories  rises  the  all-important  subject  of  the  silent 
forces  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  that  until  these  are  more 
thoroughly  understood  we  shall  in  a  great  measure  be  grop- 
ing in  the  dark.  The  science  of  psychology  is  advancing, 
and  yet  with  all  the  years  that  have  been  devoted  to  this 
study  by  the  best  minds  of  the  ages,  how  very  little  there  is 
in  the  way  of  formulation  of  even  general  principles  upon 
which  scholars  seem  agreed.  A  teacher  will  issue  a  text- 
book today  proclaiming  certain  cardinal  principles,  and  to- 
morrow he  will  teach  his  classes  so  different  a  theory  that 
you,  listening,  will  declare  that  this  person  cannot  be  the 
author  of  his  own  book.  We  believe  that  the  psychologist 
will  never  gain  much  permanent  ground  until  he  deals  more 
with  causes  and  less  with  effects.  The  psychic  societies  of 
London  and  Boston  have  done  more  real  laboratory  work 
in  unlocking  the  mysteries  of  this  science  than  all  the  pro- 
fessional psychologists. 

Along  this  line  of  thought  we  would  refer  you  to  the 
statements  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  in  his  address  before 
the  British  Association  of  Scientists  in  1898;  also  to  the 
published  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychological  Re- 
search, and  to  the  deductions  therefrom  by  the  late  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  of  London ;  also  to  Pierre,  and  Janet,  and  Binet  in 
France ;  and  to  Brener,  in  Australia. 

Among  the  psychologists  of  America  we  may  mention 
William  James  as  having  come  the  nearest  to  a  practical 
analysis  in  his  various  experiments.  To  certain  experiments 
and  their  resultant  deductions  must  we  look  for  whatever 
will  stand  the  final  test  of  fact.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  teach  as 
settled  psychological  principles,  statements  which,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  will  be  supplanted  by  something  else  tomor- 
row? We  would  not  for  a  moment  belittle  the  study  of 
psychology,  but  rather  dignify  it  as  the  all-essential  funda- 
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mental  factor  in  a  course  of  elocutionary  training.  What 
we  do  desire  to  urge  is  that  we  should,  at  the  present  time, 
teach  only  such  general  principles  of  the  subject  as  are 
recognized  by  psychologists  generally  as  incontrovertible 
facts.  This  science  is  but  in  its  infancy.  From  the  early 
discovery  of  electricity  as  a  potent  factor,  how  long  a  time 
elapsed  before  it  began  to  be  brouj^ht  into  practical  use.  So 
will  psychology  yet  be  made  as  practical  in  the  pedagogy 
of  elocution  and  oratory.  As  wireless  telegraphy  is  now  a 
practical  thing  of  every-day  life,  so  it  also  may  prove  in  the 
science  of  wireless  thought,  or  telepathy.  Even  now  telep- 
athy is  admitted  by  scientists  to  be  a  fact  and  not  a  fancy, 
and  we  believe  it  will  yet  be  as  practical  as  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. 

Tlie  science  of  thought  vibrations — the  sixth  sense,  the 
subtle  ether  that  pervades  space — all  these  are  worthy  of 
our  earnest  study  in  connection  with  modulations  of  voice, 
and  principles  of  action  in  expression  and  oratorical  effect. 
While  you  may  smile  with  incredulity  at  these  suggestions, 
you  must  admit — all  intelligent  observers  do  admit — that  in 
the  most  effective  readers  and  orators  there  is  a  silent,  subtle, 
intangible  something  that  influences  the  audience  favorably 
— we  call  it  the  soul-power  of  oratory,  and  various  other 
terms.     In  oratorical  contests  a  separate  column  for  mark 
ing  it  is  drawn  under  the  heading  of  rhetorical,  or  gener 
effect,  but  whatever  this  unknown  quantity  may  be,  it 
more  potent  than  all  the  other  known  elocutionary  fon 
combined,  and  beside  it  the  known  methods  of  elocutiona 
training  sink  into  insignificance.     It  is  a  force  the  sou* 
and  nature  of  which  the  psychology  of  the  present  day 
not  yet  discovered.    Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  sp' 
committee  from  this  Association  to  investigate  these  f 
forces,  and  to  report  at  our  next  Convention  and  fron^ 
to  year?     We  believe  the  work  of  such  a  committee 
as  important,  at  least,  as  that  of  any  other  in  our  lis 
the  student  who  shall  unlock  the  secrets  and  revea 
osophically   and    practically   the    mysteries   of   these 
forces  will  be  accorded  a  grander  glory  and  gratituc 
ever  crowned  the  names  of  Esculapius,  Watt,  Morse, 
bus,    or    l^ranklin.      'Die    power    of    hypnotism   ca 
ignored  as  one  of  the  silent  forces  which  the  reader 
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orator  wields  in  his  great  aim  to  move  and  mould  the 
thoughts  of  his  hearers.  How  this  power  may  be  wisely  and 
honestly  employed,  how  we  may  get  a  clear  idea  of  its 
philosophy  and  phenomena,  are  questions  for  us  to  consider 
in  this  connection. 

Today  the  world  reels  beneath  the  mighty  pulsations  of 
its  teeming  millions,  who  are  pressing  their  claims  for 
supremacy.  Competition  was  never  so  great,  and  with  eager 
haste  the  leaders  of  the  masses  go  to  the  elocutionist  and 
frantically  ask,  "What  can  you  do  for  me  that  I  may  win, 
that  I  may  carry  my  case  against  all  opposing  forces  ?  Help 
me  to  wheel  my  batteries  into  line;  help  me  to  scale  the 
heights  and  plant  my  banner  high  over  all,  and  my  glory 
and  success  shall  be  yours  also."  Are  we  meeting  this  de- 
mand as  we  should?  Have  we  not  greater  worlds  to  con- 
quer, of  which  we  have  scarcely  dreamed?  It  seems  so  to 
me,  and  this  is  why  I  have  thus  emphasized  the  topic  of  the 
silent  forces  as  factors  in  our  profession  that  are  far  might- 
ier than  all  the  melody  and  motion  which  are  but  mere  re- 
sults of  this  force.  Ole  Bull,  when  asked  why  his  playing 
was  so  much  more  effective  than  others  whose  technique 
was  equal  to  his,  replied,  "It  is  not  my  technique;  my  violin 
notes  are  only  the  medium  by  which  I  convey  my  feelings 
to  my  audience." 

We  have  read  of  a  violinist  who,  by  striking  certain 
chords  on  his  instrument,  could  make  a  stone  column  tremble 
and  totter.  Be  this  true  or  not,  we  believe,  when  the  laws 
of  vibration  are  better  understood,  that  our  whole  system  of 
teaching  melody  will  be  reduced  to  a  much  more  absolute 
science.  May  not  some  committee  on  the  history  of  elocu- 
tion investigate  to  see  whether  or  not  this  at  present 
undeveloped  science  of  vibrations  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  or  to  some  other  ancient  peoples. 
The  poem  entitled  "The  Lost  Chord"  has  a  beautiful  hint 
to  investigators  along  this  line.  We  believe  that  the  soul 
of  the  orator  is  often  inspired  with  many  chords  of  melody 
which  the  imperfectly — or  better  say — ^the  inadequately 
trained  vocal  machinery  is  unable  to  express;  and  if  the 
avenues  of  vocal  expression  were  only  disciplined  to  re- 
spond to  these  promptings,  we  should  see  more  frequent  in- 
stances of  irresistible  oratory  that   would,   likq  a  mighty 
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whirlwind,  sweep  all  before  it.  We  know  and  read  of  occa- 
sional instances  where  such  is  the  case,  and  wonder  how 
it  is  done.  Who  will  find  the  key  to  unlock  this  mystery? 
We  read  in  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr's  poem,  "The  Legend  of  the 
Organ-Builder/'  these  words: 

"Day  by  day  the  organ-builder  in  his  lonely  chamber  wrought. 
Day  by  day  the  soft  air  trembled  with  the  music  of  his  thought." 

Who  shall  say  that  this  legendary  statement  may  not  be  a 
reality?     Tennyson  says,  in  his  Bugle  Song: 

"Our  echoes  roll   from  soul  to  soul. 
And  grow  forever  and   forever." 

It  is  claimed  by  the  ablest  philosophers  that  a  small  stone 
dropped  into  mid-ocean  moves  every  particle  of  water  in 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  briny  deep,  and  that  the  waves  thus 
set  in  motion  reach  not  only  to  the  farthest  shores,  but  down 
to  the  very  depths  as  well.  Hence  may  we  not  accurately 
measure  the  number  and  force  of  brain  and  soul  vibrations 
which  are  said  to  be  moving  on  through  all  time  and  eter- 
nity? This  is  equally  true  of  the  reciter  and  the  orator. 
Words  saturated  with  soul-power  and  sincerity  are  ever 
invincible.  It  for  the  teacher  to  regulate  and  not  restrict 
this  power  by  too  much  grace  and  finish,  which  are  the 
parents  of  restraint  and  self-consciousness.  Those  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  "sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cyml)ar'  style  of  elocution  are  crying  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, and  for  the  natural  methods,  and  the  judgment  oi 
common  sense.    Shall  we  not  heed  the  cry? 

We  eat  now  of  the  fruits  of  the  trees  planted  by  ouf 
forefathers.     Shall  we  not  plant   some   elocutionary  tref 
today,  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  ages?     Shall  we  not  ' 
moro  patient  and  unselfish  in  delving  into  the  history 
Elocution?  that  we  may  recover  the  buried  secrets  of 
lost  art  of  Greek  and  Roman  eloquence,  together  with 
treasures  of  the  oratory  of  all  ages?     And  may  we  not 
have  a  committee  on  the  history  of  Elocution,  that  wil 
williiij^  to  work  for  a  common  cause,  and  for  the  param 
honor  and  glory  of  the  National  Association  of  Eloci 
ists. 

Trusting  that  the  sudden  transition  will  not  jar 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  audience,  I  wish  now  tc 
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abruptly  from  the  esthetic  and  etherial  to  some  very  tangible 
and  practical  topics  relating  to  our  professional  work.  I 
desire  to  congratulate  the  association  upon  the  marked  pro- 
gress it  has  made  in  its  work.  You  have  reduced  theories 
to  practical  drills,  and  wonderfully  stimulated  thoughtful 
discrimination.  In  the  earlier  years  of  our  association  many 
complained  that  our  programs  consisted  of  only  fine-spun 
theories,  and  the  clamor  was  for  something  practical.  All 
who  have  attended  the  recent  sessions  of  our  Association- 
must  admit  that  cry  has  been  heard  and  generously  an- 
swered. Our  very  able  and  worthy  ex-president.  Professor 
Chamberlain,  in  his  Detroit  address  of  1896,  made  several 
very  valuable  suggestions  which  have  as  yet  not  been  acted  ^ 
upon.  I  wish  here  to  briefly  emphasize  some  of  them :  Why 
cannot  this  association  have  a  standing  committee  upon  pro- 
nunciation which  shall  do  such  thorough  work  that  the  dic- 
tionary makers  shall  respect  and  heed  it?  Each  year  the 
fluctuations  in  methods  of  pronunciation  seem  aiming  to- 
keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  the  fashion  of  bonnets  and 
gowns.  We  must  either  call  a  halt  in  this,  or  agree  that  it 
is  correct  to  pronounce  words  to  suit  every  sort  of  fad  and 
fancy  that  may  spring  up  in  any  coterie  of  people  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  By  experience  and  observation,  we 
know  that  the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the  literary  com- 
mittee is  by  far  too  heavy  and  arduous.  There  should  be  a. 
special  committee  to  arrange  the  evening  recitals,  and  thus 
lighten  by  that  much  the  labors  of  the  regular  program  com- 
mittee. We  hope  to  see  the  question-box  perpetuated.  We 
believe  nothing  else  so  fully  meets  the  desideratum  of  hav- 
ing all  the  membership  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  and  it 
also  serves  to  bring  out  many  valuable  points  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  touched  upon.  We  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  report  of  the  Terminology  Committee  be  made  one 
year  in  advance — that  is  to  say,  have  the  report  made  to  the 
Convention  and  published  in  the  Annual  Report,  but  not 
discussed  nor  voted  upon  till  the  meeting  of  the  Convention 
in  the  following  year,  thus  giving  ample  time  for  each  mem- 
ber to  consider  the  report  and  come  filled  with  well-digested' 
thoughts  and  opinions  on  this  most  important  subject.  We 
are  so  far  behind  other  societies  of  science  and  art  in  our 
nomenclature  that  we  urge  more  rapid    and  vigorous  prose- 
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ciition  of  this  matter.  We  further  recommend  a  committee 
on  elocutionary  literature,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a 
thorough  research  into  all  the  elocutionary  literature  of  all 
the  ages  past,  in  print  or  out  of  print,  down  to  the  present ; 
that  this  committee  make  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the 
important  books,  lectures,  etc.,  extant,  with  names  of  pub- 
lishers, prices,  etc.,  and  that  this  list  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Aimual  Report.  We  believe  this  would  pave  the  way  for 
arranging  a  course  of  yearly  reading  and  study  by  the  Asso- 
ciation at  large,  and  ultimately  lead  to  a  more  definite  stan- 
dard of  professional  qualification  for  active  membership, 
and  also  for  grading  the  standard  of  teachers.  This  course 
may  be  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  the  Chatauqua,  except 
that  it  be  confined  to  reading  bearing  directly  upon  vocal 
and  physical  culture.  We  reiterate  the  desirability  of  a 
committee  on  the  history  of  elocution ;  and  suggest  that  the 
committee  consist  of  ten  members,  that  this  be  a  standing 
committee  for  a  term  of  years,  and  that  it  report  to  the 
association  from  year  to  year,  and  to  the  association  only. 

We  also  suggest  that  every  former,  as  well  as  present 
member  of  this  association,  act  as  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
to  interest  as  many  others  as  possible  in  our  work,  and  to 
induce  them  to  join  this  body;  by  this  means  alone,  out 
membership  may  be  more  than  doubled. 

Again,  we  must  not   forget  that  the  perpetuation  an'' 
growth   of   this   association   proportionately    advances   f 
professional  interests  of  each  member,  and  adds  to  the  d 
nity  of  our  art  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  which,  by  degre 
will  learn  to  convert  its  criticism  into  respectful  praise,  a.' 
sees  the  improvement  in  our  aims  and  methods. 

This  association  work  must  mean  more  or  less  self-s 
fice  on  the  part  of  each  and  all  of  us,  but  let  us  be 
enough  to  sec  that,  even  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  i 
eventually  pay  a  large  dividend  on  the  invcstmeni. 

Of  late,  it  has  seemed  eminently  true  that  death  Ic 
shining  mark,  and  he  has  aimed  his  cruel  darts  at  m 
the  brightest  and  best  of  our  staunch  and  faithful  m( 
The  echoes  of  the  death  roll-call  of  our  last  convent 
scarcely   died    away    before  there   was   borne    on    ti 
wires  the  sad  news  that  our  beloved  Merrill  had  lef 
joined  the  Eternal  Association  of  the  Heavenly  Host? 
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can  ever  forget  him?  Who  can  but  ever  remember  him 
with  love  ?  He  was  with  us  in  the  earliest  struggles  of  our 
association,  and  contributed  many  words  of  cheer  as  well  as 
much  valuable  and  active  labor  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  our  organization.  His  words  before  our  convention  were 
as  **apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  never  missed  the 
mark,  and  fell  as  sweet  harmonizers  upon  our  sometimes 
discordant  discusssions.  How  little  I  thought,  when  last  I 
grasped  his  hand  in  fervent  farewell  at  the  Cincinnati  con- 
vention that  I  should  never  again  meet  and  greet  him  in 
our  annual  gatherings. 

Later  in  the  year,  our  esteemed  friend  and  near  neigh- 
bor, Mrs.  Riley,  was  suddenly  called  from  her  labors  here 
to  a  grander  field  beyond.  We  little  thought  one  year  ago 
that  we  should  never  see  her  kindly  face  among  us  again. 
You  will  remember  that  when  she  was  nominated  at  Si. 
Louis,  last  summer,  for  vice-president,  she  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  honor,  as  she  hoped  to  be  in  California  this 
summer,  little  dreaming  that  ere  the  summer  came  she  would 
have  passed  through  the  true  Golden  Gate.  Although  work- 
ing almost  side  by  side  with  her  in  the  same  building,  I  ever 
looked  upon  her  not  as  a  professional  rival  but  as  a  friend. 
The  association  will  never  have  a  more  loyal,  generous  and 
self-sacrificing  friend  than  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Riley.  She 
stood  ready  to  respond  always  to  every  call  for  help  in  any 
emergency.  She  gave  of  her  time  and  strength  not  grudg- 
ingly but  gladly,  whenever  she  realized  the  association  had 
need  for  them.  Could  we  but  rally  one  hundred  members 
with  as  able  and  willing  brains  and  hearts  as  had  she,  our 
cause  would  never  falter  but  go  on  to  supreme  success. 
But  while  we  must  mourn  for  her  and  miss  her  genial,  in- 
spiring presence,  and  her  generous  helpfulness,  God  grant 
that  we  may  be  lifted  higher  in  our  own  aims  and  efforts  by 
the  influence  of  her  unselfish,  noble  life. 

The  sweet  memories  of  Mrs.  Riley  and  of  Mr.  Merrill 
should  serve  to  soften  any  and  every  bitter  spirit  of  wounded, 
pride  or  jealousy,  and  all  carping  criticism  that  has  ever 
been  breathed  in  any  of  our  conventions,  and  should  help 
us  to  remember  that  we,  too,  each  and  all,  are  swiftly  and 
surely  moving  toward  the  shores  of  that  sunny  land  whither 
these  bright  spirits  are  gone,  and  serve  to  remind  us  that 
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none  but  the  pure  in  heart  shall  find  entrance  there.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  mention  more  fully  Moses  True  Brown, 
Mrs.  Moon-Parker  and  others  who  have  gone  to  join  the 
great  majority  during  the  past  year;  but  memory  will  ever 
keep  bright  their  names  and  work. 

I  have  been  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term, 
but  as  to  the  third-term  principle  I  will  say  that,  althougfa 
they  are  so  much  taller  than  I  in  every  other  particular,  I 
must  firmly  take  my  stand  by  the  side  of  Washington  and 
McKinley,  and  respectfully  decline  to  thus  lend  my  name. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  never  expect  to  address  you 
again  in  my  present  capacity.  Time  is  too  short  and  words 
are  too  feeble  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  feel  toward  the 
faithful  members  of  this  association,  who  have  stood  by  me 
so  loyally  in  the  work  of  the  past  two  years,  and  have  helped 
keep  the  convention  flag  flying. 


MONDAY   EyENING. 


CENTRAL    HIGH    SCHOOL    AUDITORIUM. 


President  H.  M.  Soper,  presiding. 


1.  Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Scenes  from  Stephen  Phillips'  tragedy  of  "King  Herod." 

2.  Edmund  Vance  Cook,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Pot  Luck  with  a  Poet." — Abridged. 
Readings  from  his  own  verses,  chiefly  from  his  volumes.  "Rimes 
to  be  Read"  and  "A  Patch  of  Pansies,"  comprising  the  following: 
"Glad  to  See  You.' 
•  Nathan  Flat.** 
"His  Besetting  Sin." 
"Going  Home  to  Mother." 
"Unverstandlich." 
'Tin  de  Siecle." 
"How  They  Heard  La   Prima." 
"The  Other  one  was  Booth  I" 
"The  World  Awheel." 
"Otto  and  the  Auto.'' 
"The  Hero  of  the  Hill." 
"Red  Cross  Nurse." 
"Foreboding." 

"The  Young  Man  Wailed." 
"Story  of  Old  Glory." 


SESSION  OF  THE  MAIN  BODY,  Tuesday,  io:oo  a.  m. 
President  Henry  M.  Soper  in  the  Chair. 


STAGE    BUSINESS. 


FRAXKI.IN   H.   SARGENT,   NEW   YORK   CITY. 


Part  L 
A  company  of  players  is  a  class,  of  which  the  teacher  is 
the  stage  manager.    Rehearsals  or  lessons  are  in  **stage  busi- 
ness," so-called,  i.  e.,  details  in  the  action  of  dramatic  char- 
acters on  the  stage. 


.'/j  .vat.ona:.  .\i=.-«-:AT;:N   :.-  ei^^tszzjSisis. 


'ihtrt  SLTt  TTi^ny  Iea<ling  zha^zzts  2nd  axaxnr  •rlw^^  ^ 
"stage  ?>u3:ncss.'* 

'i  her^  ia  :he  pr>:ca=  -*h;ch  has  b«n  niade  so  ^*^"'Hianr 
in  the  theater  of  thU  c:t:n:r>'  by  :he  '^:c  Aagnsdn  Dtidy^ 

and  A-hich  has  been  accepcdi  ani  in:::a;ed  bv  manj'  stage 
rri;inager--.  Thiny  years  ag  .  .vhcr.  Mr.  Daly  began  his 
caf'^rr  as  a  manager,  he  invente*:.  or  ra±cr  revhnedy  what 

v/as   at    that   time   a   novel    stairc   n"*e:h'>i.  namelVp  a    000* 
'-.♦ant  movement  of  the  character?  in  d:e  stage,  keeping  the 
sjyxtator's  t:ye  constantly  entenarnc'i.  and  inventing  a  mass  of 
d':tail  of  stage  business.    This  might  be  called  the  kaleida- 
s^iopic  or  sleight-of-hand  and  feet  methc'd,  which  has  proved 
admirable  in  German  farce-comedy.    It.  however,  has  been- 
"vsentially  a  fad,  a  reaction  from  the  cumbrous  dedamatoiy 
->ty]e,  and  is  rapidly  dying  out,  replaced,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
ffinch  simpler  and  more  reposeful  processes,  in  which  vocal 
effects  appealing  to  the  ears  are  more   significant.      Mr. 
I  >^aly's  plan  necessitated  great  thoroughness  in  the  construe^ 
fion  (}f  the  prompt  book,  or  stage  copy  of  the  play,  on  ac- 
count of  minutiae  of  stage  business.     Indeed,  the  prompt 
book,  as  a  sort  of  text-book  containing  the  results  of  thor- 
oii(^h  stfwly  and  preparation  of  the  stage  business  of  a  play^ 
I .  r''(  o^ni^rfl  as  a  necessity  by  all  the  most  thorough  stag^ 
inanajc'Ts.    In  these  prompt  copies,  two-thirds  of  the  matter 
will  oft^-n  (:onsi.st  of  stage  business.     Prompt  books  have 
f'lniuTly  brrn  available  in  MS.  form  only;  but  we  now  have 
vri  y  interesting  printed  works  of  this  description  of  modero 
I»l;iy .,  as  n{  the  master  play-builder  of  the  contemporar 
I'Mljli'.li  ^\n^{\  I'inero,  and  of  that  greatest  composer  ? 
'Aii\[r  fiianagcr  as  well  in  the  classical  music  drama — Ri 
;inl   VVajjMcr.     The  exact  movements  and  positions  to 
;h  '  Mrii|i;iiiiiMrnt  nf  musical  score  is  practically  a  represer 
H'-n  nf  the  trailitional  school  of  stage  business,  whic' 
.1' '  •.nlnii'.  If.  a  rrrtain  system  of  fixed  rules  regulating 
I. mi  pnsiiiiins  and  movetnents,  originated  in  the  past 
pi*  ••••i  vi«I  in  llir  present.    This  includes  a  wealth  of  pa 
.Ml. I  .  inphases.  starts  and  stoppings,  the  making  of  p 
;in.l   llniifislies.  especially  on  entrances  and  exits,  a 
iMfilind;  a  rij;id  system  of  balanced  and  opposing  act 
' '.wrrpin^'  bark  before  going  on,"  "never  a  step  imless  f 
•««p^."  "always  save  your  final  line  for  the  exit."  "pi; 
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the  house,  especially  in  asides,"  "emphasize  your  cues," 
"make  a  ^property'  important,  or  cut  it  out,"  "always  replace 
the  furniture,"  "don't  allow  furniture  or  people  to  hide  you," 
and  many  other  forms  like  those  used  by  the  dancing  mas- 
ter. Stage  business,  indeed,  with  the  old  school  was  largely 
stage  etiquette,  a  decadent  art  in  many  companies  of  today. 

The  balanced  method  between  the  traditional  and  the 
inspirational  school,  and  the  increased  subtlety  from  the 
study  of  speech,  is  evidenced  in  the  French  theater  of  to- 
day— and  the  theater  is  always  of  today.  The  French  have 
colonized  and  established  governmental  authority  over  the 
whole  theatrical  world,  as  they  have  in  the  technical  world, 
of  all  art.  Probably  the  greatest  stage  manager  and  dra- 
matic teacher  of  the  century  has  been  the  late  Regnier,  of 
the  Theatre  Franqais  and  Paris  Conservatoire.  Perhaps 
the  best  extant  published  work  on  stage  business  is  the  re- 
markable prompt  copy  of  Moliere's  "Tartuffe,"  by  Regnier. 
I  trust  an  absence  of  stage  technique  will  never  make  com- 
mon what  I  once  saw  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  which  the 
heroine  sang  a  solo  on  the  balcony,  and  at  her  final  death 
scene,  not  having  rehearsed  her  fall  and  not  knowing  how 
to  do  it,  Juliet  remarked,  "Oh,  pshaw !"  and  to  the  audible 
discomfort  of  Romeo,  deliberately  sat  on  his  chest  and  rolled 
over. 

So  rapid  is  the  progress  in  these  matters,  and  so  con- 
stant are  the  changes  in  stage  methods,  that  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, the  greatest  technician  of  the  theater  in  the  world, 
may  now  be  looked  upon  as  a  little  "old  school"  in  her  pro- 
cesses. 

If  the  great  actors  of  the  last  generation  came  among  us 
again,  we  should  find  the  distinctively  classic  and  traditional 
school  unsatisfactory,  in  comparison  with  the  less  formal 
but  more  intellectual  and  quite  as  systematic  and  prear- 
ranged processes  of,  for  instance,  Mme.  Duse;  yet  the  one 
may  be  too  picronal,  the  otner  roo  hysrencal ;  extremes  are 
ever  dangerous.     Let  us  try  to  find  the  happy  mean. 

The  search  in  the  theater  is  too  much  for  that  which 
is  merely  novel,  and  this  has  given  birth  to  a  great  many 
fads,  all  of  them,  as  I  have  observed,  more  or  less  extreme, 
and  therefore  more  or  less  insufficient  and  wrong.  The  rev- 
olutionary sweeping  away  of  traditions  results  in  the  ex- 
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treme  form  of  naturalism  championed  by  Antoine  in  Paris. 
In  that  city  are  many  theaters  each  with  a  peculiar  name 
illustrative  of  some  peculiar  fad.    As  a  natural  reaction  from 
this  tendency,  we  find  the  symbolic  drama  now  and  then 
coming  to  the  fore.     Something  can   he   learned   from    all 
these  methods ;  the  value  of  entertaining  the  eye  by  move- 
ment, of  fastening  the  stage  business,  as  it  were,  in  notes 
to  be  played  at  given  points  and  intervals,  the  importance 
of  retaining  the  inheritance  of  the  rules  of  the  past,  the 
value  of  scholarship,  of  allowing  freedom  in  the  play  of  the 
natural  impulses  of  a  clever  stage  manager,  the  importance 
of  the  technical  method  of  often  making  the  stage  business 
symbolic,   of  constantly   studying  the   text-book,    Nature; 
each  and  all  have  their  values  in  the  make-up  of  a  perfect 
science  of  stage  business.    A  danger,  however,  in  the  realis- 
tic method  lies  in  the  avowed  attempt  of  some  of  our  most 
prominent  stage  managers  of  the  day,  never  to  utilize  an 
old  situation,  but  always  to  nivent  or  imagine  that  they  have 
invented  something  new.    There  is  danger  in  another  form 
of  the  realistic  method,  as  illustrated  in  the  theories,  but 
disproved  in  his  practice,  of  the  late  Mr.  Heme,  in  carrying 
the  raw  photography  of  nature  so  far  that  it  is  no  longer  an 
art  picture.     If  art  cannot  improve  uj^on  nature,  of  what  use 
is  art  ? 

Juliet,  at  the  close  of  Act  i,  would  in  real  life  pass  out 
of  the  room  in  a  very  commonplace  way,  but  on  the  stage, 
as  the  flambeaux  go  out  one  by  one,  and  the  shades  deepe 
and  cross  one  another,  the  fateful  figure  of  the  old  hag,  tl 
nurse,  drawing  back  the  white-clad,  dreamy  figure  of  Juli< 
into  the  darkness,  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  place  whe 
Romeo  has  gone — in  this  more  is   suggested  than  rea' 
would  imply. 

With  certain  of  the  most  advanced  stage  directors  o^ 
day,  we  will  surely  see  the  principles  illustrated   tha\ 
arc  scckinj:^,  as.  for  instance,  in  the  attnos])licTic  and  pk 
es(|ue  method  of  Sir  Henry  Irving.    The  constructive  al 
of  William  Crillette,  not  only  in  playwriting  but  in 
management,  in  which  the  ilhision  of  reality  is  obtain 
proper  artistic  processes,  has  also,  in  a  little  differen 
been  accomplished  by  another  very  prominent  play 
and  exceedingly  able  stage  director.  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch 
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of  course,  there  are  geniuses,  who  are  subject  to  no  system, 
but  whose  natural  powers  are  so  advanced  and  creative  that 
they  take  the  place  of  perfected  theory  and  science,  such 
as  David  Belasco.  The  dominance  of  one  man  in  the  theat- 
rical world,  let  me  say,  is  owing  not  to  his  unusual  business 
capacity,  but  to  the  fact  tliat  he  has  an  extraordinary  in- 
stinct in  the  matter  of  designing  and  arranging  stage  busi- 
ness. This  he  accomplishes  not  only  through  his  own  nat- 
ural and  inherited  gifts,  but  because  he  is,  as  all  stage  man- 
agers should  be,  very  absorptive  of  values  in  any  method 
of  anyone  else. 

Part  II. 

While  every  situation  in  every  play  is  new,  and  presents 
a  new  problem  to  be.  solved,  yet  there  must  be  fundamental 
principles  that  can  serve  as  a  guide  in  working  out  these 
problems,  and  while  allowance  must  be  made  for  natural 
impulse  and  momentary  inspiration,  out  of  sympathy  and 
surrender  to  the  emotions  of  the  scene,  yet  absolute  essen- 
tials exist  in  the  proper  construction  of  a  stage  situation. 
The  ultimate  basis  of  such  essential  principles  must  be  found 
in  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  social,  personal 
and  other  conditions  of  human  life,  for  the  stage,  of  course, 
is  simply  a  selected  representation  of  episodes  and  conditions 
of  human  life.  Such  principles,  in  their  relation  to  stage 
action,  are  not  to  found  in  books,  however.  Even  the  tra- 
ditions handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  are  so  subject  to  the 
temperamental  and  changeable  standards  of  human  taste 
and  judgment,  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  strict,  formulated  system  or  science  on  the  subject. 
Yet,  of  course,  the  principles  of  the  art  of  the  stage  must 
be  parallel  to  that  of  other  arts.  In  the  painted  picture  the 
focus,  contrasts,  perspective,  etc.,  are  paralleled  in  the  mov- 
ing picture  of  the  stage,  w^ith  the  difference  born  of  the 
peculiar  artificial  framework  and  arrangement  of  the 
theater.  The  theater  is  so  constructed  that  the  spectators 
are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  and  everything  is  per- 
formed in  the  three-sided  space  of  the  stage,  for  the  sake 
of  being  seen  and  hear!  by  those  in  front. 

It  is  evident  that  there  should  not  be.  and  cannot  be,  a 
presentation  of  real  life,  and  that  there  must  be  a  modified 
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re-presentation,  according  to  the  artificial  limitatkm   and 
conditions  of  the  theater.    What  are  these  special  conditJons 

peculiar  to  the  stage  ? 

Real  marble  on  the  stage  does  not  seem  so  real  as  papier 
mache  imitation.  This  is  an  illustration  of  a  comprehensive 
fact.  The  effect  is  what  we  want,  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy of  labor  to  all  concerned.  This,  combined  with  the 
artificial  conditions  of  the  theater  stage,  demands  that  every 
commonplace  and  every  ordinary  activity  of  real  life  must 
be  learned  over  and  over  again,  and  the  trick  or  technicality- 
acquired  that  shall  make  it  seem  real.  An  essential  rule  is, 
that  the  active  (the  front  part  of  the)  body  shall  be  wherever 
it  can  best  be  seen,  and  that  the  movements  must  be  adapted 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  scenic  environment. 

Here  is  a  short  cut  to  our  goal.    Imagine  the  stage  to  be 
in  the  form  of  a  face,  turned  upwards,  the  forehead  toward 
the  audience,  the  eyes  down  right  and  left,  the  nose  the  cen- 
tral feature,  and  the  mouth  in  the  central  line  up  stage  and 
back.     Just  where  the  features  of  the  face  are,  there  th^ 
active  and  the  salient  meanings  are  expressed,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  each  part  of  the  face  is  paralleled  in  the  valua- 
tion of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  stage.     The  cheeks  • 
and  the  forehead  are  the  passive  and  involuntary  parts, 
where  negative  action  takes  place  or  unimportant  people  • 
congregate,  the  mouth   is  the  dominant,   strong  part,  the 
nose  the  stage  center  and  the  eyes  the  positions  where  the 
finer  and  more  intelligent  meanings  are  expressed.     Two 
lines  drawn  from  the  point  :Up  center  down  on  either  side  ■ 
of  the  proscenium,  and  extended  into  the  auditorium,  would 
form  an  angle  which  would  mark  the  active  part  of  the 
stage  as  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  footlights,  and  the  seat- 
ing part  of  the  auditorium.    The  valuation  of  each  part  of 
the  theater  is  inverse  in  position  to  that  of  the  stage,  where 
we  can  see  that  the  three  zones  of  the  front,  middle  and 
back  are  respectively  used  for  the  finer,  for  the  central  and 
for  forceful,  declamatory  purposes.     In  the  same  way,  the 
division  of  the  right  and  left  has  the  same  relation  that  the 
rip^ht  and  left  of  the  face  or  body,  the  masculine  and  fem- 
inine distinctions,  the  central  lines  being  the  most  eviden 
and  important. 
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Another  illustration  comes  to  mind,  or  rather  an  analogy, 
between  the  science  of  elocution  and  that  of  stage  business, 
which  may  make  the  subject  clearer. 

There  must,  in  a  sentence,  be  a  center  of  interest  and 
emphasis,  about  which  the  words  and  phrases  are  grouped 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  values.  The  words  arrange 
themselves  in  groups  or  phrases,  each  about  a  central  em- 
phasis, and  between  the  phrases  and  words  are  pauses  of 
different  lengths,  the  words  themselves  having  head,  body 
and  extremity,  and  are  recognized  as  each  containing  an 
individual  temperament.  So  it  is  on  the  stage.  The  indi- 
vidual characters  arrange  themselves  so  that  there  is  a 
focus  and  center  to  the  picture,  which  perfects  its  unity. 
They  group  themselves,  there  being  a  central  figure  in  each 
group,  and  the  spaces  between  the  groups  are  analogous 
to  the  pauses  between  phrases,  the  prominence  or  otherwise 
of  the  different  phrases  or  words  being  parallel  to  the  per- 
spective in  the  picture  or  relative  importance  of  the  words 
or  phrases.  In  similar  manner  the  variations  of  style  re- 
quire adaptation  of  manner,  tempo,  extension,  key,  etc.,  etc. 
The  '"business"  of  a  blank-verse,  standard  drama,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  different  from  a  colloquial,  modern  play,  just 
as  its  elocutionary  delivery  would  vary,  and  in  exactly  sim- 
ilar forms  and  modes. 

We  are  always  seeking  for  tableaux  or  pictures  that  can 
be  held  more  or  less,  because  only  the  sustained  positions  can 
make  a  prominent  impression  upon  the  camera  of  the  eyes  and 
the  sensitized  film  of  the  brain.  The  only  object  of  move- 
ment in  stage  business,  as  in  pantomime,  is  for  its  value  in 
reaching  a  certain,  more  or  less  fixed  position.  Beyond  the 
appreciation  and  command  of  pantomimic  skill  in  carrying 
out  such  movement,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  constantly 
changing  picture  great  variety  of  choice  is  possible  in  move- 
ment of  position  and  a  constructive  ability  which  is  funda- 
mental, the  same  as  that  used  by  the  playwright,  only  more 
detailed  and  very  emphatic  and  expressive. 

We  have  inherited  on  the  traditional  side  of  stage  business 
much  that  can  be  traced  to  the  ancients.  The  original  values 
given  to  different  points  of  the  compass  by  the  ancients — left, 
the  near  city;  right,  the  distant  country — are  often  retained 
in  our  placing  of  set-houses  and  country  roadways,  as  well  as. 
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the  g(x)d  old  rule  whicli  gives  the  leading  actor  the  proprietary 
right  U)  the  center  entrance.  The  management  of  a  crowd  or 
chorus,  is  readily  traced  from  the  original  choral  dances 
which  preceded  the  existence  of  the  actual  theater,  and 
which  are  preserved  today  to  some  extent  in  the  crude  forms 
of  opera.  These  have  been  superseded  to  a  great  extent  by 
a  much  more  phot<.>graphic  method  and  greater  attention  to 
detail. 

Part  III. 

In  all  processes  certain  principles  are  involved;  first  a 
preservation  of  unity  in  the  picture,  by  constantly  focusing" 
and  having  the  center  of  attention ;  second,  arrangement  of 
detail  in  movement  and  position :  and  third,  development  of 
situation  after  situation  thnnigh  sequent  and  contrasting 
effects  in  the  main  point  or  climax  of  the  scene  or  act. 

In  the  practice  of  stage  business  in  applying  these  prin- 
ciples, there  are  three  significant  elements ;  the  situation  or 
tableau,  which  demands  primarily  a  study  of  the  divisions 
of  the  stage  and  their  expressive  values,  rank  or  relationship 
of  pe()i)lc  on  the  stage,  which  demands  a  study  of  degree 
aiul  kind  of  attention  from  one  person  to  another ;  and  char- 
acterization.    (Jn  the  first  term,  the  formation  of  pictures, 
and  the  last  term,  the  study  of  temperament  and  other  con- 
ditioii.s  of  the  character,  1  need  not  dwell,  but  the  central 
and   most   imiH)rtant  and  all-significant  agency   in  the   ar- 
ranj.j:cmein   of  stage  business  may  be   found   in  the   word 
"rank."  i.  t-.,  relationship  of  jK'ople  on  the  stage.     The  late 
Steek'  Mackaye  had  probably  worked  out  the  most  scientific 
exposition  of  tliis  matter  of  rank.    To  put  it,  as  my  limit  of 
tinu'  demands,  in  a   very   few   words,   there  can  be   three 
ranks  :  i ,  emotional,  the  temporary  rank  of  the  scene ;  2,  na* 
ural,  that  is,  personal,  and  3,  social  or  conventional.     Ea' 
form,  euK^ional,  natural  and  social,  exhibits  itself  either 
the  sn])eri()r.  ccjual  «»r  inferior  relationship.     Kuy  Bias,  f 
instance,  is  in  natural  or  i)ersonal  rank  su])erior  tt)  his  mr 
ter.  though  inferi(>r  to  the  latter  socially.     He  mav  in  a 
nation  either  dominate  the  scene  or  be  subordinate,  or  he  1 
divide  the  interest  e(|ually.     1m »r  this  reason  I  call  the  rank 
situation  -   the  temporary,  the  emotional;  the  rank  of  persr 
worth  -  the  natural :  and  'be  rank  of  stK'ial  or  class  distinc 
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— the  conventional.  Detail  of  stage  business  is  involved  in  a 
study  of  these  relationships  of  people.  These  ranks  depend 
upon  either  the  degree  of  look  focused,  parallel  or  separated, 
and  the  direction  of  look,  up,  down  or  with ;  second,  the  de- 
gree of  attention  of  eye,  head  and  body,  and  the  direction  of 
attention,  faced,  profiled,  backed ;  or  third,  position  on  the 
stage,  above,  below  or  on  a  line. 

To  quote  a  statement  by  ^Ir.  Mackaye,  .*'The  alternate 
species  of  rank  in  the  action  of  the  play  constitutes  the  art 
of  the  stage  manager,  and  creates  the  various  problems  in 
stage  business  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  solve.'* 

Much  of  the  so-called  stage  illusion  is  merely  a  marked 
emphasis  of  what  occurs  in  real  life,  such  as  the  expression 
of  surprise  upon  all  occasions,  focusing  of  the  attention  on 
the  speaker  or  central  figure,  the  expression  common  in 
every-day  speech,  the  show  of  complete  interest,  as  in  listen- 
ing. Many  rules  arc,  however,  necessitated  either  by  the 
art  or  the  necessary  artificiality  of  the  stage  representation, 
such  as  the  elimination  of  sui)erfiuous  movement,  the  require- 
ment of  greater  repose  than  is  observed  in  real  life,  the  sus- 
taining of  points  and  the  elaboration  of  pauses,  the  invariable 
domination  of  tlie  speaker  over  the  listener,  the  accumulation 
of  by-play,  and  the  very  important  confidential  and  sympa- 
thetic relation  between  auditor  and  actor. 

Rules  of  tradition  and  principles  of  applied  reasoning  are 
both  important.  Without  the  latter  the  old  stager  would 
continue  to  cherish  one  principal  object  to  obtain  the  center 
of  the  stage,  and  invariably  on  an  entrance  or  exit  to  be  pro- 
foundly magnetized  by  the  door-mat,  and  the  rational  actor 
without  traditions  would  find  himself  in  the  water  without 
knowing  how  to  swim  and  with  his  boots  on. 

Traditions  are  not  always  to  be  followed.  Inspiration, 
as  Garrick  said,  may  be  the  "goddess  of  the  lazy  "  In  the 
right  sense  all  must  be  pre-arranged.  "Tradition  is  the  sci- 
ence of  a  departed  artist,"  and  "inspiration,  a  plan  instantly 
executed." 

Great  artists,  in  a  technical  sense,  such  as  the  members 
of  the  company  of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  which  unfor- 
tunately no  longer  exists,  in  their  wonderful  performances, 
particularly  of  the  Shaksperian  drama, — great  artists,  in  ex- 
quisite shading  and  fine  technique  of  the  French  theaters, 
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and  a  few  of  our  own  actors,  have  learned  to  have  Aorougii 
coniniand  of  the  resources  of  their  art,  and  have  found  that 
the  newer  and  deeper  and  truer  tendency  is  towards  simplic- 
ity, and  the  realization,  to  quote  from  the  leading  authority 
of  the  French  theater, Diderot's  "Paradox  Sur  le  Comedien," 
that  "A  play  is  like  any  well-managed  association,  in  whidi 
each  individual  sacrifices  himself  for  the  general  good  and 
eflfect." 


DISCUSSION. 


President  Soper:  We  now  have  alx)ut  twenty  minutes 
remaining,  in  which  to  discuss  the  pai>er  and  give  the 
speaker  a  chance  to  reply  to  that  discussion.  For  the  bene* 
fit  of  new  members  I  will  state  that  the  discussions  are  lim- 
ited, three  minutes  only  being  allowed  to  any  one  speaker, 
and  each  speaker  is  supposed  to  rise  but  once  until  all  others 
have  spoken  who  wish  to  take  part. 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  those  illus- 
trations that  were  brought  in  are  in  the  original  paper?  If 
not,  I  hope  w-e  shall  have  them  preserved  in  published  form.    , 

Mr.  Silverxail:  I  think  the  reason  w-e  all  hesitate  is  », 
because  we  feel  that  Mr.  Sargent  is  a  specialist  in  this  line, 
while  we  are  treading  on  new  ground.  I  wish  to  express  . 
my  appreciation  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Sargent  has  laid  us  un-  j 
der  great  obligations  by  setting  forth  so  clearly  and  in  such  ' 
compact  shape  these  things  which  are  so  well  known  to  '. 
many  of  the  actors,  but  to  us,  who  deal  with  situations  not 
requiring  such  technique,  are  comparatively  unknown. 

I  think  he  has  shown  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of 
exact  science  in  the  art  of  acting  than  we  have  been  accus- 
t(Miie(l  to  attril)utc  to  it.  I  am  especially  pleased  at  the  way 
in  which  he  has  struck  a  blow  at  the  so-called  inspirational 
method.  While  I  do  not  l)elieve  you  can  make  men  or 
women  actors  by  rule,  merely  by  following  technique,  yet  I 
believe  there  are  certain  limitations  within  which  one  must 
keep  his  inspiration.  1  recall  how  Booth  used  to  toe  the 
same  nail-head  night  after  night,  in  the  same  play.  It  w^as 
was  very  interesting  to  observe  how  such  great  actors  fol- 
low a  definite  method.    I  wa^^  verv  much  impressed  when  I 
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saw  George  \^andenhoflf,  in  Macbeth,  occupy  substantially 
the  same  position  and  use  the  same  action  in  the  scene  where 
he  goes  to  murder  Duncan.  (Illustrating.)  The  second 
time  I  heard  him  he  placed  the  emphasis  on  a  different  word 
in  this  rendering,  but  the  stage  business  was  always  exactly 
the  same.  I  think  we  ought  to  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr. 
Sargent  for  liaving  given  us  these  results  of  his  experi- 
ence. 

Miss  Brlot:  1  believe  Mr.  Sargent  said  Madame  Bern- 
hardt was  the  greatest  exponent  of  technique.  Madame 
liardt  told  me  in  Paris  last  summer  that  she  never  played  a 
character  twice  alike ;  and  I  observed  that  for  myself.  That 
is,  the  main  business,  as  Mr.  Silvernail  has  said,  remained 
practically  the  same;  but  as  far  as  her  movements  on  the 
stage,  her  transitions  and  inflections,  they  varied  consider- 
ably. I  saw  the  same  play  given  by  her  in  Paris  and  in 
Cleveland,  and  those  performances  were  very  different.  I 
also  noticed  a  great  change  in  the  play  **La  Tosca."  She  told 
me  herself  that  she  received  inspirations  from  her  audience 
- — never  played  twice  alike — even  if  she  is  the  greatest  ex- 
ponent of  technique. 

Miss  Wheeler:  All  our  discussion  is  in  the  nature  of. 
thanks.     Mr.  Sargent  spoke  of  some  things  that  he  might 
have  illustrated,  if  he  had  had  time.     If  there  was  anything 
that  he  is  willing  to  further  elaborate  and  illustrate,  I  should 
like,  for  one,  very  much  to  have  him  do  so.     (Applause.) 

Miss  Bruot:  I  wish  to  say  that  in  what  I  said  I  did 
not  wish  to  offer  it  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  by  any  means. 

President  Soper:  Mr.  Sargent  will  have  three  minutes 
at  the  close  of  the  discussion. 

Miss  Zachos:  A  very  practical  pC)int  in  the  paper,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  matter  of  the  use  of  pantomime  by  the 
speaker  and  reader.  The  same  laws  laid  down,  or  sug- 
gested, in  the  paper  can  be  applied  in  a  limited  way,  and 
sometimes  fully,  by  the  reader  on  the  platform.  I  think 
one  reason  we  have  such  ineffective  and  slovenly  pantomime 
in  our  recitations  is  because  we  forget  when  giving  the 
readmg  of  the  lines  of  one  character  the  relative  place  and 
action  of  the  other  characters  who  are  constructively  pres- 
ent ;  if  we  could  keep  in  mind  vividly  the  whole  stage  pic- 
ture, then  we  would  give  to  each  character  its  proper  value 
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iTi  r'iaiion  lo  the  other?.  an»l  Lk:  aMc  i-.-  [properly  adjust  our- 
?i''lv«>  to  th#:  inaiaiiiancou?  change  •.■x  charaaers  in  the  read- 
\ui(,  or  jrnjx:ri?onation.  .Such  a  viviil  realization  of  the  »ia^« 
pi'. tun:  ".voui'l  impn^ve  'jur  pantoniime  enormously,  folluw- 
iii^  Txartly  the  riietli'^l  *ji  the  act-^r  in  that  respect,  i  Ap- 
platise. ) 

Ml'-.  Ki.\NKi»\  ;  Will  Mr.  Sarj^ent  kindly  answer  this 
<\\v^\]'ni:  lh>t'^  Mr.  Sarj^eni  believe  in  the  elimination  of 
irMiivi'inal  iiisfiiration  in  all  characters  a^  well  as  the  leading 
oiir-,  or  wr^nlrj  he  Use  individual  inspiration? 

Mk.  Sakokn  I  •  1  rjo  jvA  quite  understand  your  question. 
It  is  rather  a  rl<:ei>  one.  iJo  you  mean  to  ask  how  far  the 
individual  shall  have  free  sc<jpe  fnr  his  own  mood? 

Mk.^.  KhN.NKi»v:  Xot  at  all.  1  mean,  would  you  use  in- 
dividual insijiration  in  the  perfecting  of  the  character,  or 
woiijrl  that  he  simply  .something  ynu  would  allow  after  you 
Kin-w  that  individual's  talent? 

.\1k.  .Soi'Kk:  .Mr.  Sargent  .says  he  will  answer  that  qucs- 
tinii  in  his  three  minutes  at  the  close. 

Mrs.  ( ■  AKTi-.K  :  The  author  of  the  paper  spoke  of  the  dif- 
liinire  in  ilVrct  of  the  real  and  the  unreal  in  the  material 
drt  ni-.ninn^  «»f  the  >tage — the  marble;  ;and  then  carried  it 
on  Id  till-  expression  of  the  character,  or  characters.  1  won- 
d«ird  if  he  meant  that  the  spoken  word  should  also  be  given 
ail  overdoing:  must  that  also  be  presented  in  an  unreal 
\N.iN  ;'  1  wotild  like  to  have  that  questif)n  answered,  be- 
i:iiir  ue  have  so  much  that  is  unreal  on  the  stage  in  the 
f.p.il  I'll  wnrd  that  sometimes  the  real  is  a  great  relief. 

I'uioni.M  Soi'Ku:  Will  Mr.  Sargent  include  that?     Hi' 
lliHr  minntts  wiji  Ju-  very  nuich  i>ccupied.     Time  is  vali 
.iblr  .  Iri  lis  iinpmve  it. 

Mk:  .  \\o<»i>:  I  wish  very  nmch  to  ask  tiiis  question  :  M» 
.'mijmiii  s.ud  ib.it  ;tn  is  to  im|)r«»ve  u|)on  nature.     .\«)w,  do 
lu'  mr.m   iIkh    in  lliis  sense,  that  we  are  to  be  led  l»ack 
«».""i^"        l'"i    m-'tance,  a  chiUrs  v<)ice   is  clear  and  sue- 
.m.l  ihi-  iTsimes  i;rav\'l*ul :  but  as  it  grows  older  it  seems 
th.Miidi  It  mm. lies  others.     In  our  drawing  upon  characte 
'.IwMiId  we  I. ike  ilie  beM  e\am|>les  oi  hatred,  or  of  grief, 
Mi-.i.uhr.  .is  ibe\   v'onie  before  u*^  and  use  those  as  our  t 
(ill. I.  iM    slhMild  we  ii\   to  imiM'v»ve  ui>on  those? 
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President  Soper:  That  will  come  in  the  three  minutes, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  Perry:  How  much  time  have  we  still? 

President  Soper:  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  Perry:  I  give  my  three  to  Mr.  Sargent.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

President  Soper  :  Anybody  else  wish  to  vote  three  min- 
utes more. 

Mr.  McAvoy  :  He  can  haye  mine. 

President  Soper:  If  there  are  others  who  w'ish  to 
speak  let  us  hear  from  them.  If  not,  we  will  now  give  six 
minutes  to  Mr.  Sargent.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Sar(;ent:  I  trust  you  will  correct  me  if  I  did  not 
understand.  The  first  point  was  in  regard  to  Madame  Bern- 
hardt, as  to  her  varying  in  her  inspirations  from  night  to 
night.  I  think,  however,  the  speaker  will  have  noticed  that 
the  stage  business  of  Madame  Bernhardt  never  changes. 
That  would  be,  from  the  French  point  of  view,  a  crime; 
and  from  an  artistic  standpoint  would  be  absolutely  WTong. 
There  seems  to  be  a  foundation  for  this  in  outline  drawing. 
You  cannot,  after  you  have  begun  to  paint  in  the  picture, 
change  your  drawing  from  night  to  night.  The  outline 
must  remain  constant.  The  next  point  was  a  request  for 
some  illustrations.  I  ought  to  have  asked  upon  what  par- 
ticular point  illustrations  were  desired ;  will  anyone  suggest 
any  particular  point  that  seems  to  need  illustration? 

Miss  Wheeler:  The  ones  you  skipped! 

Mr.  Sargent  :  I  don't  know.  I  threw  in  a  great  many 
things  that  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment.  There  did  oc- 
cur to  me  after  I  sat  down  two  illustrations.  I  do  not  know 
how  significant  they  are ;  but  one  deals  with  a  point  I  barely 
touched,  and  which  is  very  important  and  goes  to  the  very 
fundamental  meaning  of  all.  As  you  know,  in  your  art 
and  in  every  other  art,  there  seems  to  be  that  element 
of  repose,  of  ease,  fluency.  On  the  stage  that  manifests 
itself  in  what  we  call  spontaneity,  or  surprise.  Every- 
thing must  be  a  discovery,  a  novelty — nothing  that  we 
remember  of  having  happened  before,  but  it  happens  now, 
occurs  to  us  for  the  first  time.  An  illustration  comes  to 
me  of  an  experience  during  my  first  trip  to  Europe.  At  the 
rise  of  the  curtain  at  the  first  play  I  witnessed,  the  stage  is 
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seen  empty :  on  come  mo  cfaaracicrs.  two  ; 

was  in  London.    These  two  gentlemen 

up  left,  the  other  up  right,  march  into  the 

perfect  manner,  that  perfect  etiqiiette 

have,  and  say.  "How  do  you  do?     What  a  lovdjr 

in^ !"  etc.,  and  commence  to  talk  commonpbceiw     OB 

r/ther   side  of  the   Channel,  two  nights   later.  I    masm 

same  play  by  a  l*>ench  company:  and  what 

fcrence?    The  difference  was.  that  one 

nrj  parallelism  to  start  with :  he  opened  the  door, 

the  room— discovered  the  room,  discovered  the 

the  room,  discovered  there  was  no  one  there :  he  dtsooweicd 

that  he  wanted  to  find  someone:  and  discovered 

coming  in ;  discovered  it  was  the  person  he  wanted  to 

aii'l  there  was  enthusiasm  and  response  when  he  had 

him.     (Illustrating.)     There  is  the  sense  of  surprise, 

t'hy,  of  <liscovery,  freshness,  as  our  first  principle. 

Now,  a  finer  principle  is  in  a  delicate — ^not  necessarily 
(1<-Iicatc — it  may  be  very  strong,  interaaion.     Yoa   have 
seen  in  the  old  days  in  school  two  pith-balls  subjected 
an  electric  current,  and  separating,  or  coming  together, 
rorflinj^  to  the  kind  of  current  used  in  the  experiment. 
characters  on   the   stage  are   like   two  objects   which 
char^crl  with  currents  of  emotion,  of  diflferent  kinds  at 
frrciit  moments  ii;  the  situation ;  and  the  drawing  to 
aii'l  the  forcing  apart  of  the  characters,  their  interacti 
make  uj)  a  very  large  portion  of  the  more  delicate  parts 
s\;\^v  business.     iM>r  instance,  one  of  the  greatest  mastc 
of  the  art   was  the  late  Chas.  Coghlan.     1   remember 
last  time  I  saw  him.     He  came  on  the  scene — (I  think 
was  in  **'rhe  Royal  IJox*') — and  he  found  a  lady  he  wish< 
to  Mc;  he  had  a  letter  for  her.     He  approaches  her  with^ 
th;it  lctl<'r;  Ik*  comes  within  the  circle  of  her  intUience.  and 
In    Ircls  and  res|)on(ls  to  that  influence.     The  delicate  feel- 
inj;  as  lie  j^rjves  that  letter,  which  contains  something  which 
will  nCCciHJ  JuT  and  make  her  feel  antagonistic  to  him,  drives 
liiin  away.      Vs  she  reads  it  she,  as  well  as  he,  is  re])elled 
I  hat    interaction    or    sympathetic    reflex    is    a    very    del 
liilc   an«l   a    very   im|)ortant   thing — something  we    cannc 
mark,  however,  in  stage  business  directions,  although  Mi 
Tmert*  has  succeeded  wonderfullv  in  attempting  that,  in  th« 
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giving  of  most  minute  descriptions.  Miss  Zachos  spoke 
about  pantomime,  and  Mrs.  Carter  about  the  spoken  word. 
Of  course  I  see  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  training ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  any  mistakes  in  elocution  can  readily 
be  rectified  if  you  do  everything,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
one  or  two,  by  gomg  back  to  nature  a  little  more,  and  seeing 
the  thing  as  a  living  thing.  I  know  I  see  the  sentence  as  a 
Jiving  thing,  in  which  every  word  is  an  individual,  with  its 
head,  body  and  extremities,  its  motive  power,  its  intrinsic 
temperament,  etc. ;  and  the  words  move  about  each  other, 
relate  themselves  to  each  other  with  the  same  vividness  that 
exists  in  a  stage  picture.     ( Applause. ) 


THE   TECHNIQUE   OF   DIALOGUE   AND    MONO- 
LOGUE READING. 


EDWARD  AMHERST  OTT,  DES  MOINES,   IOWA. 


In  discussing  the  technique  of  dialogue  and  monologue 
reading,  there  are  no  traditional  landmarks  to  ignore  and 
no  literature  from  which  to  quote.  The  successful  use  of 
plays  and  novels  on  the  entertainment  platform  is  of  recent 
date,  and  too  few  readers  have  entered  the  field  to  establish 
such  traditions  as  those  which  cling  to  the  stage  business 
of  the  drama.  In  the  theatrical  world  there  are  certain 
definite  and  not  to  be  ignored  principles.  The  natural  and 
the  artistic  elements  are  both  recognized,  but  the  natural  is 
always  subordinated  to  the  necesssities  which  grow  out  of 
the  limitations  which  a  theater  always  involves.  A  beautiful 
setting  in  a  parlor,  an  animated  group  upon  the  street, 
spontaneous  and  natural,  becomes  stiff  and  awkward  when 
presented  upon  the  stage  without  the  modifying  influences 
which  a  dramatic  instinct,  on  the  part  of  the  stage  manager, 
always  demands. 

We  have  not  gone  far  enough  toward  the  development 
of  the  laws  and  principles  to  even  decide  when  it  is  best  for 
the  reader  to  use  a  manuscript  or  a  stand  to  hold  his  book. 
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What  and  how  much  of  stage  setting  is  pennittied  to  s 
reader,  how  much  stage  business  and  what  Idnd^  Thete  aie 
unsettled  questions.  They  were  questions  diacuased  in -die 
time  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  arouse  seriooft  ^irmhH  m 
the  minds  of  present-day  readers. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  state  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  to  suggest  some  lines  of  development  that  fated 
attention.  Definite  conclusions  will  not  be  insisted  i^oiit 
although  definite  statements  will  be  made  for  the  puipoae  of 
arousing  a  more  valuable  discussion.  It  will  be  underatood 
that  none  of  the  genuine  principles  of  interpretation  recog- 
nized  by  all  actors  and  readers  arc  opposed  or  ignored  be- 
cause they  are  not  mentioned.  Earnestness,  sincerity  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  an  author's  lines  anrl  spirit,  all 
the  conditions  in  fact  belonging  to  the  successful  intcrpreia' 
tion  of  an  author,  are  taken  for  granted.  We  simply  dis- 
cuss in  this  paper  the  technique  which  will  make  the  pres 
entation  of  a  scene  or  a  group  of  characters,  in  their  bear^ 
ing  upon  one  another,  clear  and  definite  to  an  audience. 

I.  Every  Art  Limited:  Every  art  has  its  limitaiionsJ 
No  sane  sculptor  attempts  the  subtle  expression  of  coin/ 
shades,  and  the  painter  is  content  with  the  dramatic  tTtomcn| 
which  his  brush  preserves.  He  sacrifices  willingly  atKi 
wisely  the  larger  and  the  longer  story  in  whicli  the  novelta 
delights.  A  picture  presents  a  moment ;  a  nuvclisi  a  seH 
quence.  The  dramatist  also  finds  his  limitations  and  omit 
those  details  and  much  information  which  novelists  find  tj 
necessary  to  mention.  The  playwright  uses  only  tliat  pat 
of  the  action  of  a  story  which  deals  with  the  peculiar  ment 
states  which  dialogue  can  unfold. 

The  author's  limitations  and  the  state  of  mind  which  t| 
different  styles  of  writing  manifest  are  most  interesting^  t^ 
public  readers  and  their  teachers,  because  the  honest  reado: 
battles  with  the  same  problems  which  the  author  finds   it 
difficult  to  solve.    When  an  author,  therefore,  attempts  tl^ 
forbidden  task  and  tries  to  express  in  a  poem  that  which 
should  be  told  with  a  brush  or  by  song,  or  by  some  othe 
art,  the  reader  will  not  be  able  to  redeem  the  blunder, 
the  familiar  Angelus,  a  painter  shows  the  effect  of  a  dista 
church  bell  calling  the  devout  to  prayer.    The  spire  of  tl 
church  is  so  distant — so  far  in  the  perspective — as  to  softe 
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-the  entire  effect,  and,  as  you  look,  your  own  head  bows,  you 
listen  to  the  sacred  calling  and  your  heart  thrills  in  response. 
Here  sound  was  artistically  used  by  a  painter.  It  was  sug- 
gested. Tennyson  saw  his  problem  clearly  when  he  wrote 
the  verses  beginning,  ** Break,  break,  break,"  but  he  did  not 
see  it  clearly  when  he  wrote  the  "Bugle  Song."  He  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  art.  There  will  ever  be  a  discus- 
sion as  to  the  artistic  rendition  of  that  poem,  a  question  that 
cannot  be  settled,  because  it  was  born  of  an  unartistic  use 
of  a  poet's  material.  Most  beautiful  as  the  poem  is,  exquis- 
ite in  its  suggestions,  it  still  has  the  incongruous  element, 
and  many  readers  have  attempted  to  follow  him  in  his  mis- 
take. The  taste  of  the  reader  is  not  at  fault.  It  is  an  un- 
natural task  in  the  expression  of  the  art  of  letters,  and  there- 
fore to  the  reader's  art.  Here,  then,  is  my  first  moral. 
Every  art  has  its  limitations  which  must  be  recognized. 

The  purpose  of  lyric  literature  is  to  arouse  feeling  by 
imparting  splehdid  emotion.  The  purpose  of  drarnatic  lit- 
•erature  is  to  make  people  see  a  picture  or  situation  and 
arouse  feeling  by  this  primary  and  natural  process.  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  the  playwright  and  stage 
manager,  who  ever  and  ever  have  the  audience  to  consider, 
to  insist  on  eliminating  **talk,*'  the  longer  speeches,  from 
all  plays  and  to  add  action.  Actors  always  want  lines,  blus  ■ 
ter,  the  lyric  element.  The  "star"  temperament,  the  type 
that  delights  in- great  speeches,  not  in  great  situations  and 
tense  moments,  could  find  a  better  field  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form than  on  the  stage.  Actors  have  a  stage  technique.  Are 
we  to  ignore  the  lesson  of  experience?  Mr.  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  audience  is  often 
deeply  touched  by  some  very  unemotional  movement  or 
piece  of  stage  business,  because  of  its  connection  with  the 
plot  of  the  play  or  because  of  its  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
Any  person  who  really  sees  a  drama  and  understands  the 
difference  between  an  oration  and  a  play,  will  understand 
the  necessity  of  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  dramatic 
situations  of  a  play  or  novel  in  adapting  it  for  the  reading 
platform. 

The  characters  are  quite  as  vital  as  what  they  say  Very 
frequently  the  characterization  is  more  vital  than  the  lines. 
The  reader  should  remember  that  the  author's  conception 
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is  to  iMT  respected,  and  it  the  reader  is  i 

to  play  the  different  parts,  let  him  read  Ijn 

of  the  Li^ht  ISrigade."  "Horatius  at  the  Bri4ge," 

ilar  heroic  bluster. 

'i'Ki'iv  Ki  TiiK  Ai.'iii«ii<:  The  reader's  first  doly  is  to  be 
true  to  the  author.  (Jf  course  the  authof  should  loKnr  tlie 
ficIM  of  every  de|iartinent  ot  literature.  But  wimi  a 
once  decides  that  an  author  is  really  worth  pmrKiii 
lines  shrmld  not  only  1>e  properly  studied,  but  the 
states  out  oi  which  each  scene  was  torn  should  be  i 
U)  tlie  audience.  How  this  is  to  be  done  in  a  pablic 
taiunient,  wlien  a  continued  dialogue  is  given  by 
iial  reader,  is  a  problem  comparatively  new  to  the  ] 
\\t  this  kind  of  work  has  been  done  successfully.  I 
hut  to  mention  Mr.  Leland  T.  I'owers,  who  '  ' ^t'^t^t 
imitators  but  few  disciples,  the  work  of  Mr.  Hannilml  W 
liams,  the  successful  presentatifMi  of  standanl  ik»vcl*  by 
Miss  Ida  J3enfy  and  by  Mrs.  (iarghill  lieechcr,  the  strong 
and  dramatic  presentation  of  "A  Singular  Life"  by  ProL 
Adrian  M.  Xewens,  the  artistic  presentations  !^>  Mr.  Cliarics 
L'nderhill,  who  has  done  so  much  to  popularize  this  kimJ 
of  entertainmenl,  and  the  work  of  many  others  Ui  whc 
i^a-nius  1  would  gladly  pay  tribute. 

To  be  true  to  an  author  of  dialogue,  it  is  ccruiinly  nc*^^ 
sary  to  make  an  audience  sec  the  charactcr>  cijrtiing  atti 
j^oini^.  living  the  scenes  upon  the  stage  as  tlu'  iiuihor 
(lently  saw  them  living  in  his  mind.     To  assume  that 
can  stand  by  a  desk  and  use  a  manuscript  and  dc^  this  is 
blunder.     It  is  an  injustice  to  the  atithor  and  false  to  all  th 
laws  of  the  imagination.  _ 

SoMK  OnjKCTioNS  Answkred:    It  seems  to  some  ' 
natural  for  one  person  to  play  two  parts,  but  it  is  not  i 
unnatural  than  for  an  author  to  conceive  two  people  as  q 
reling  and  t(^  do  the  talking  for  both.     He  plays  all  part 
Ins  art  :  why  should  not  the  reader  be  able  to  do  the  sam- 
his.  at  least  to  stmic  degree?    Too  often  because  the  re? 
tlenios  his  art,  relies  on  impulse,  and   fails  to  acquire 
kn«n\ledgo  of  the  techni(|ue  which  interpretation  recjuii 

Some  have  also  maintained  that  different  chara 
should  be  suggested  by  the  voice  only.  This  plea  was 
tainly  oi>nvenient  t\^r  the  readers  to  whom  a  play  is 
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picture  of  life,  but  a  philosophy,  or  to  one  who  possessed 
a  flexible  voice  but  awkward  feet  and  unimaginative  hands 
and  face.  We  can  agree  with  the  contention  that  one  man 
cannot  be  an  entire  company  of  players,  and  should  not  at- 
tempt it.  But  one  man  unhindered  by  manuscript,  thor- 
oughly alive,  with  expressive  face  and  body,  moving  grace- 
fully and  quickly,  with  sensitive  regard  for  the  effect  of 
this  work  on  the  imagination  of  his  hearers,  can  come  much 
nearer  to  showing  a  number  of  characters  to  an  audience 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  than  a  man  who  violates 
every  imaginative  instinct,  and  thinks  it  artistic  for  one 
man,  standing  in  one  position,  without  change  of  position 
and  without  facial  expression,  to  have  ten«  voices — voices 
of  all  the  people  in  the  play.  If  a  man  objects  to  imperson- 
ating numerous  characters,  he  should  not  read  dialogue  at 
all  in  public,  but  confine  himself  to  monologue,  and  to 
further  preserve  his  dignity,  write  his  own. 

The  contention  that  a  reader  can  make  each  character 
stand  out  clearly,  without  locating  them  upon  the  stage  or 
paying  respect  to  their  positions,  and  the  belief  that  this  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  expresses  the  entire  difficulty.  Because' 
the  relation  of  characters  is  usually  the  vital  thing.  Usually 
it  is  not  the  development  of  the  individual,  it  is  the  progress 
of  the  play  and  its  passion  that  moves  the  audience.  In 
the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  we  do  not  want  to 
see  or  hear  Brutus  except  as  his  character  is  opposed  to 
that  of  Cassius.  The  difficulties  of  transition  are  to  be  met, 
not  ignored.  In  the  opening  lines  of  the  quarrel  scene  the 
panther-like  activity  of  Cassius  is  opposed  to  the  quiet  of 
Brutus.  This  it  is  necessary  to  show.  Cassius  therefore 
can  move  freely  to  all  parts  of  the  stage,  but  must  be  very 
near  Brutus  at  the  end  of  each  speech,  so  that  no  hasty  or 
undignified  change  may  be  necessary.  The  position  of  13ru- 
tus  should  be  definite,  almost  precise,  or  the  mental  picture 
of  the  audience  is  io&c.  (Illustrating.)  In  the  short,  sharp 
sentences  where  both  men  lose  their  dignity  and  actually 
dispute  each  other,  it  is  best  not  to  walk  the  stage  at  all. 
Whv  so  much  care?  Because  the  reader  has  few  stage  ac- 
cessories, it  goes  without  saying  that  his  appeal  is  to  the 
imagination.  He  should  therefore  know  how  the  picture 
appeals  to  the  mind  of  the  audience,  and  how  stage  pictures- 
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ditTcr  from  real  ones,  and  how  imaginative  pkturet  differ 
even  from  stage  pictures.  The  real  actor  crones  the  cadre 
stage ;  the  reader  can  give  only  those  few  stepe  vital  to  tbe 
situation.  '  Nearly  all  blundering  comes  in  a  faihiK  to 
recognize  at  what  point  in  the  action  of  an  indiTidaal  cliar- 
acter  the  characterization  is  to  be  assumed.  Trjrins  to  ahow 
too  much  is  nearly  as  bad  as  simply  reciting,  thna  showing 
too  little. 

What  We  Have  Learned:  Some  few  definite  tfaii^g;s 
\vc  have  learned.  Some  of  the  laws  of  transition  and  Stage- 
wales  have  been  well  developed,  and  we  are  able  4o  state 
them;  but  so  few  know  the  difference  between  the  stege 
and  the  reading  platform,  and  fewer  still  the  difference  be- 
tween an  orator  and  an  actor,  that  much  confusion  sdU  re- 
sults. Let  me  state  one  or  two  of  the  mental  activities  whidi 
it  is  necessary  to  understand.  

1.  The  imagination  knows  direction  but  not  distance- 
There  is  no  violence  to  the  mind  in  assuming  a  chan£ 

of  location.  Standing  before  an  audience,  all  of  the  clian^^ 
ing  scenery  of  a  railroad  journey  may  be  clearly  and  vjvidiy 
presented,  but  if,  in  the  description  of  one  picturtf^  a  direc-J 
tion  is  changed,  or,  in  the  giving  of  a  parlor  scene,  a  cJoor 
is  indicated  and  a  character  then  enters  from  the  oppoiiittt 
side,  the  audience  will  at  once  be  confused.  Let  nie  illustrate 
from  one  of  the  lighter  readings  that  have  becnriie  iKipular 
upon  the  entertainment  platform.  (  Lines  quoted  from  FrcdJ 
Emerson  Brooks*  "Old  Ace").  Actors  have  known  thi 
law  of  the  imagination  for  generations.  There  is  no  reasc 
why  we  cannot  learn  it. 

2.  The  imagination  sees  but  one  center  of  interest. 
Therefore  a  number  of  characters  can  be  prcseniecl 

one  scene  if  the  consecutive  groupings  are  prn[HrK'  tiian-^ 
aj::ed.    And  every  reader  who  attempts  dialogue  on  the  p% 
lie  platform  should  know  how.     I  elaborate  now  but 
more  principle. 

Bringing  on  a  New  Character:  A  new  character 
be  brought  on  to  the  stage  from  any  point  convenient 
the  reader,  if  the  place  of  entrance  has  not  been  siifrgestc 
But  if  by  the  eye  or  by  gesture  or  by  inference  tlu-  direction 
has  been  suggested,  then  the  reader  must  be  true  to  that  sug- 
gestion.    To  disappoint  the  imagination  is  worse  than  to 
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disappoint  the  eye.  Such  awkward  bhuidcring  reminds  one 
of  the  amateur  play  in  which  a  trembhng  hero,  looking 
toward  the  left  wing,  cries,  "flere  comes  the  messenger," 
and  the  messenger  in  the  right  wing  is  compelled  to  exclaim 
in  a  stage  whisper,  **1  am  on  this  side,  Charley,  turn  this 
way/' 

It  is  but  natural  that  students  of  literature  should  care 
most  for  the  soliloquies,  the  lyrics — fragments  of  great 
plays,  and  to  have  thought  the  action  the  least  important 
part.  But  the  action  makes  the  play.  Browning  did  not 
know  this,  and,  therefore.  Browning  cannot  be  played  with 
success.  Actors  and  readers  enjoy  the  long  speeches — few 
have  the  courage  to  leave  them  out,  but  the  audience — the 
enlightened  audience,  too,  cares  more  for  what  people  do 
than  for  what  they  say. 

In  the  ix)em  **Lady  Clare,"  it  is  necessary  by  every  law 
of  dramatic  art  to  bring  old  Alice,  the  nurse,  from  the  rear 
of  the  stage  if  Lord  Ronald  leaves  at  the  side.  Her  anxiety 
and  secretive  intent  must  have  the  opportunity  of  watching 
his  departure.  Her  slow,  crouching  entrance  is  more  elo- 
quent even  than  her  heartrending  confession  of  love. 

**0  God  be  thank'd!"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"That  all  comes  'round  so  just  and  fair; 

Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 

And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

In  the  stanza  from  a  later  period  of  the  scene,  when  the 
mother  has  asked  for  a  kiss,  the  slow,  doubtful,  yet  tender, 
expression  of  the  Lady  Clare  moves  us  profoundly. 

"Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear, 
My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head, 
And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go." 

But  I  maintain  that  the  walk  from  the  back  part  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stage  is  more  effective,  and,  given  in 
pantomime,  would  quickly  move  an  audience  to  tears. 

Conclusions  and  a  Hope:  i.  The  dialogue  reader 
needs  a  technique  much  more  elaborate  than  the  descriptive 
or  lyric  artist  requires. 

2 .  Lyric  literature  can  be  read  from  books  or  manu- 
scripts with  no  dramatic  loss.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  use  a 
reading-stand. 
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3.  A  dialogue  reading  for  an  individual  reader  should 
be  prepared  with  all  the  limitations  in  mind. 

4.  A  hope:  There  is  room  to  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
fine  literary  imagination  which  has  been  able  to  make  a  lit- 
erature for  the  stage,  and  adapt  it  to  all  its  peculiar  ueeUs 
and  limitations,  will  also  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  new  and  ever-developing  field  of  the  entertainer. 
The  greatest  rewards,  financial,  at  least,  come  to  the  enter- 
tainer and  the  lecturer.  The  commercial  possibilities  are 
great  enough  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  someone  will 
devote  his  energies  to  the  preparation  of  such  a  literature. 
Meanwhile  the  better  class  of  novels  and  some  plays,  not 
all  hy  any  means,  can  be  successfully  used. 


DISCL'SSIUN. 


i'RLSiDENT  Sui'Er:  We  now  have  considerable  time  for 
discussion  of  this  valuable  paper.  1  hope  you  will  all  be 
prompt,  and  not  wait  to  be  called  upon.  1  know  you  each 
liave  something  to  say. 

Mr.  Sargent  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Sargent:  1  think  1  have  had  my  share  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  am  very  much  impressed  and  instructed  by 
Mr.  ( )tt's  paper,  which  is  presented  from  a  point  of  view 
w  hich  I  think  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  J  found  a  great  many 
c«irroborations  of  what  1  had  staled  earlier  in  the  morning. 
While  Mr.  Ott  was  illustrating,  I  tried  to  sec  what  was  the 
central  principle  involved.  I  did  not  fully  succeed,  because 
it  is  nuich  subtler  than  anything  I  have  tried  to  work  out. 
N'cii  see,  stage  work,  as  such,  is  like  stage  scenery,  painted 
in  stron.c^,  broad  colors :  it  is  exaf^gerated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  but  Mr.  Ott  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  platform  work 
must  be  more  suggestive;  and  calls  for  a  finer  analysis  than 
I  feel  myself  at  present  prepared  to  make.  Certainly  a  finer 
treatment  is  necessary  in  the  suggestive  methods  of  the 
platform.  This  requires  greater  power  of  a  certain  sort  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  than  the  actor.  I  can  imagine  there 
may  be  few  actors  who  could  take  the  platform  and  deliver 
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a  play  properly  and  effectively  without  appurtenances  and 
support  from  other  people.  I  cannot  add  anything  to  what 
Mr.  Ott  has  said.  1  am  in  the  position  of  a  seeker  for  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Barbour:  Speaking  on  the  point  as  to  whether  a 
person  giving  a  monologue  should  employ  a  reading-desk 
or  manuscript,  we  have  illustrations  of  the  use  of  these 
every  day.  A  man  who  stands  very  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  elocutionary  world  today,  always  uses  a  reading-desk 
and  manuscript.  1  refer  to  Mr.  (jeorge  Riddle,  who  gives 
twelve  readings  a  year  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  I 
suppose  no  man  receives  more  applause.  I  did  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  elder  Charles  Dickens ;  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  that  was  his  custom.  Another  man, 
who  passed  away  last  summer.  Prof.  Moses  True  Brown, 
in  his  reading  always  used  a  reading-stand.  If  it  is  better 
for  us  to  discard  manuscript  and  a  reading-desk,  I  would 
like  to  know  why  it  was  that  these  great  teachers  did  use 
these  aids? 

Miss  Laugiitox  :  1  would  like  to  say,  also,  that  Mr. 
Churchill,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  America,  used  a  reading- 
desk. 

Mr.  McAx'oy  :  I  have  been  attending  these  conventions 
since  1892,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  we  are  suffering 
from  too  much  individualism,  which  is  fatal  in  any  art.  If 
you  will  visit  the  Fair  here  you  will  observe  it  is  fatal  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  especially  in  America.  Why 
cannot  we  soberly  agree,  simply  that  we  may  finish  the 
business?  Let  us  do  this,  and  be  done  with  it;  because 
there  is  no  end  to  it.  This  same  individualism  creeps  into 
almost  every  paper  that  is  read  in  this  association.  In  Ger- 
many particularly,  artists  there  agree  upon  some  funda- 
mentals in  the  way  of  principles,  even  if  it  be  nothing  more 
than  the  method  of  using  a  flower.  Simply  in  a  spirit  of 
fair  criticism,  and  not  vindictiveness,  I  must  say  that  this 
paper  shows  too  much  of  this  individualism.  Mr.  Williams, 
who  did  more  to  organize  this  association  than  perhaps  any 
other  man.  never  uses  a  manuscript,  nor  does  he  move  about 
the  stage.  He  stands  behind  a  desk,  something  similar  to 
yours,  Mr.  President,  and  stands  perfectly  still,  seldom  using; 
anything  but  his  voice;  and  I  like  that  very  much.     So  do  I 
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like  Mr.  Kiddle's  reading,  who  ino%-es  about  a 

and  has  his  book  on  the  desk  before  him.    I 

take  kindly  what  I  am  saying,  and  1  hope 

s'jr^n  as  possible,  eliminate  more  or  less  of  this 

ism,  and  try  to  see  things  universally  instead  of  as  indhrid- 

uals. 

i'KLdiDKNT  Super:  I  will  say,  for  Mr.  McAvoy^s  oom- 
fort.  there  is  a  set  of  resolutions  published  in  latt  year's^ 
report,  that  are  to  g«j  Ixrfore  this  convention,  upoD  the  line 
of  siK'cifying  principles  uptju  which  we  are  asked  to  agree 
or  rli^agree.  Those  who  are  interested  in  seeing  samediing 
IK-rinanent  established  with  regard  to  creed  or  belief  in  ex- 
pression, will  have  an  opp<»rtunity  to  express  themselves  at 
that  time. 

Mi>s  Wiikixkk:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
writer  of  the  paper  cjii  this  practical  point,  that  has  been 
bothering  nie  in  adapting  situations  in  the  presentation  of 
scenes :  of  course  the  position  of  the  cliaracters  has  to  he 
more  or  less  nKjdified.  If  a  {XTson,  for  instance,  is  ♦^^Hng 
to  honieone  up  in  a  balcony  behind  him,  he  cannot  turn  his, 
bark  every  time  on  the  audience.  That  is  simply  an  illv 
iratioii.  We  have  to  modify  those  things.  When  two  ] 
pic  an-  speaking,  standing  close  together  in  friendly 
versaii(»ii,  perhaps  occasionally  referring  to  some  scene 
point  t)f  view  in  front  of  them,  the  natural  thing  is  to  sp 
tl'isfly  and  turn  the  head  to  face  the  person  close  to 
without  any  attempt  at  projection ;  and  so  far  as  he  Js 
iivtin^;  the  effect  is  lost  of  this  intimate  friendly  re' 
-.liip.  \vi  1  notice  almost  invariably  when  persons  do 
t.-i'ii  that  attittide  of  friendly  relationship  w-e  lose  more 
ess  of  what  they  are  saying,  because  the  face  is  tumc 
so  much  that  people  on  the  other  side  do  not  see  the  faoe^v 
and  very  often  do  not  hear.  Now,  the  reconcilement  of  that- 
is  pti/zlin^  me.  I  think  that  readers  as  a  rule  turn  the  face 
too  nnicli  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  the  audience 
only  hear  half  of  what  they  say;  but  the  minute  you  begin 
to  project,  1  <\o  not  know  how  to  avoid  losing  the  effect  of 
the  relatiiutshij)  desired  to  be  conveyed.  (Illustrating.)  I 
wonM  like  to  have  that  explained. 

ruisini-M  St>iM:K:  Who  will  explain  it? 
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Miss  Zachos:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  The  lady  who  has  just  spoken  imag- 
ines two  characters  standing  side  by  side,  so  that  each  must 
turn  the  head  to  address  the  other.  Now,  the  audience  will 
be  engaged  more  with  the  person  speaking  than  the  one 
spoken  to;  therefore  the  speaker  can  always  place  the  per- 
son addressed  a  little  at  the  front  instead  of  placing  him 
directly  at  one  side.  Consequently,  only  a  slight  turn  of  the 
head  is  required,  just  sufficient  to  indicate  the  act  of  address- 
ing the  other  person. 

Aliss  Wheelkr:   That  is  not  exactly  my  point. 

Mrs.  Walton  :  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get 
the  height  of  the  character  to  whom  we  are  talking:  for  in- 
stance, in  addressing  a  lady  one  would  not  lift  the  eyes  quite 
so  high.  It  occurs  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  gauge 
the  height  of  the  characters. 

Mk.  l^iNKLEV  :  I  suppose  the  speaker  will,  in  his  closing 
three  minutes,  give  us  something  more  definite  as  to  exactly 
what  he  meant  by  violating  all  propriety  in  representing 
many  characters  unless  he  acts  them,  or  by  using  a  desk.  I 
think  many  of  us  remember  to  have  heard  Doctor  Furness, 
the  gi^eat  commentator,  at  one  of  our  national  conventions, 
who  did  his  work  by  the  use  of  his  hands  and  arms  and 
body  from  the  waist,  and  made  his  characters  as  plain  as  I 
have  ever  seen  them.  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  in  her  wonder- 
ful presentation  of  Shakespeare,  did  her  work  from  a  read- 
ing chair,  and  held  her  audiences  for  two,  three  and  four 
hours,  making  tlieni  see  everything.  Personally,  whether 
monologue,  dialogue  or  lyric,  I  feel  I  can  do  better  if  I  have 
the  text  meniorized.  The  gentleman,  in  using  the  term 
*'dialog,"  I  suppose,  referred  to  many  speakers — more  than 
two — many-log. 

Madame  Servex  :  Personally,  the  paper  has  been  very 
suggestive  to  me.  The  writer  of  the  paper  said  that  Brown- 
ing could  not  be  played  with  success ;  but  it  has  been  played 
with  success  this  last  winter,  although  I  confess  there  was 
genius  in  the  players. 

Mr.  Rummell:  I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake  very 
commonly  made  by  artists  themselves.  Every  artist  who  is 
a  genius  has  an  individual  way  of  looking  at  nature ;  and  he 
becomes  convinced  in  time  that  that  is  the  only  way  to  look 
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at  it.    He  is  very  apt  to  become  unnnipiUhetic  toward  utlicr 
artists  who  look  at  it  in  a  different  \\'d}\    I  tlitnk  it  U  pt'i 
fectly  proper  to  read  with  a  desk*  ur  without*  to  »tan<l  ^til 
and  use  the  voice,  or  to  use  the  vnict  am)  \mi\y\     |t  all  d( 
pends  upon  yourself,  and  which  uay  you  prt^fcr^  atitl  w hat 
your  motive  is  in  doing  it.    1  think  the  mistake  is  in  ^jetting, 
to  be  too  narrow  in  our  sympathies      There  ar€  diflftr* 
variety  among  any  and  all  forms  uf  art»  and  each  variety 
good  in  itself,  if  it  is  practically  \vorke<l  tyin,    \V  e  have  ht^i 
something  said  about  our  American  painting  and  ivculpture, 
and  the  word  individualism  is  used  in  a  sense  nul  altogether 
favorable.    1  think  we  want  that  very  thing.    One  man  tiiv 
dertakes  to  express  his  way  of  lookhig  at  nature  in  his  inv 
way.  To  him  colors  may  appeal  mu?^i  strungly:  to  ;in(Hh 
the  design  or  some  other  feature' ;  each  endeavors  lo  read 
perfect  expression  in  his  own  way.    All  are  good  in  than 
selves;  but  you  cannot  have  only  one.     If  you  are  a  «ira* 
matist,  you  cannot  combine  the  classic  and  the  romantic  in 
one.    If  classic  in  character  they  cannot  be  at  the  same  time 
something  else.    There  is  no  reason  why,  if  a  reatler  preCrn 
to  stand  still  at  a  desk,  he  should  not  do  so.    C  ireat  reader; 
have  succeeded   in  rendering  the  illusion  perfect   by   tha^ 
means.     I  never  use  a  desk,  but  do  not  believe  in  decryiiij 
those  who  do. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  question 
one  of  the  power  to  create  illusion.  Therefore,  the  phyjiical 
aspect,  the  bodily  positions  of  the  interpreter,  must  comi 
largely  into  play.  Reading  with  the  eyes  fastened  to  tb 
book,  unaccompanied  by  facial  expression,  is  an  art.  Man; 
great  artists  have  held  their  eyes  almost  fastened  to  thi 
book,  and  purely  by  vocal  modulations  created  tlie  desirci 
impression.  Others  may  add  facial  expression  to  that.  Oth^ 
ers  of  us,  again,  may  add  the  body  to  it  Therefore,  it  seetni 
to  me,  that  standing  behind  the  desk  and  using  the  vol 
simply  for  illustration,  or  blending  the  use  of  the  body  wii 
it,  is  a  matter  of  individual  power.  I  claim  that  no  womait^ 
in  the  world  weighing  300  pounds  can  get  up  and  by  ati^ 
possibility  give  you  from  a  reading  desk,  or  from  the  drai 
matic  stage,  a  correct  portrayal  of  the  character  of  Juliet, 
It  has  been  tried  too  often.  Therefore,  I  maintain  that  some 
of  the  so-called  great  readers  insult  the  intelligence  of  a  very 
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large  proportion  of  our  cultivated  women  in  their  audiences 
by  trying  to  actually  impersonate  the  woman  of  today.  And 
women  come  to  me  and  say,  "These  great  readers  are  insult- 
ing to  womanhood  in  that  they  make  the  most  dignified  and 
dramatic  characters,  puerile  creatures."  Therefore,  whether 
at  your  desk  or  away  from  the  desk,  is  a  mere  question  of 
individual  possession  of  dramatic  pow-er.  We  can  have  no 
cut  and  dried  rules  about  it.  If  I  can  actually  impersonate 
a  female  character  in  a  play  by  leaving  my  desk,  I  should 
take  advantage  of  that  power  and  use  it ;  but  I  claim  that 
most  of  us  cannot  do  that;  therefore,  better  be  careful  in 
whal  we  call  reading  from  dramatic  works  in  attempting 
as  a  man  to  personate  a  woman  too  literally,  or  the  reverse. 
L^or  if  we  do  not  make  the  stage  illusion  effective,  I  claim 
we  come  pretty  near  to  burlesque  in  that  one  part  of  our 
art. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Manning:  Mr.  Hawn  said  very  much  that  I 
wanted  to  say.  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  one  point  in  the 
paper  to  which  very  little  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
convention.  I  think  the  reader  spoke  of  imagination,  and 
the  necessity  of  building  up  a  play  that  shall  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  audience ;  and  that  is  a  point  tliat  I  think 
we  ought  to  pay  attention  to,  especially  readers  who  read 
dramas.  His  point  as  to  direction  in  imagination,  I  think 
a  very  good  one,  because  w^e  all  know  how  frequently  we 
have  had  a  play,  or  had  characters  suggested  to  us  upon  the 
rostrum,  or  upon  the  stage,  the  imaginary  stage;  and  then 
they  have  been  wiped  out  by  some  untoward  pantomimic 
error  of  the  reader.  I  think  that  is  a  point  that  the  paper 
very  well  brought  out.  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize is  (and  this  the  paper  barely  touched  upon)  that  a 
good  reader  can  present  a  play  with  more  power  and  more 
evenly  balanced,  if  you  will  permit  the  term,  than  in  the  case 
of  a  company  containing  a  star  and  several  poor  actors  or 
actresses.  The  reader  will  balance  all  the  characters,  if  pos- 
sessing the  ability  to  do  so,  so  that  each  one  will  have  its 
due  place  and  its  due  work.  Thus  the  eyes  of  the  audience 
will  not  be  blinded  to  the  principal  characters,  for  these  will 
stand  accentuated,  as  it  were ;  and  so  the  reader  has  a  great 
field  in  the  matter  of  suggestion.  I  would  use  that  term  rather 
than  impersonation.     I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  reader 
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impersonating  in  the  drama;  but  the  reader 

the  characters.    If  suggested  by  the  author 

should  be  by  the  reader.    I  would  aigree  with  tibe  writer  aC 

tile  paper  in  that  regard ;  that  was  a  very  good  poinL    I 

think  more  attention  might  be  given  to  that  with  iralne  to 

all  of  us. 

Mr.  Soper:    I  would  like  to  hear  from  aonie  <»£  oar 
former  officers  who  have  not  been  with  us  for 
Mr.  Fulton,  may  we  not  hear  from  you? 


Mr.  Fulton  :  I  thought  I  would  keep  quiet  durtng  the 
discussion  this  morning;  but  1  am  very  gUul  to  say  that  1 
think  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  paper  is  thai  referring 
to  suggestion.    So  long  as  we  hew  to  the  line  of  iuggx-^tion 
in  action  and  voice,  we  can  always  distinguish  between  the 
reader  and  the  actor.     It  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  President, 
for  us  to  turn  very  far  to  the  right  or  left  to  speak  to  the 
right  or  left;  a  mere  turning  of  the  face  the  slightest  de- 
gree will  answer.    You  have  noticed  that  in  a  photograph 
gallery  the  artist  will  sometimes  turn  your  head  tiiv  masit 
imperceptible  degree,  so  much  so  that  you  would  think  the 
adjustment  useless;  but  that  little  touch  gives  just  the  posi- 
tion of  your  face  necessary  for  the  eye  of  the  camera   to 
catch ;  you  can  thus  appreciate  how  that  same  little  change 
will  produce  its  eflFect  on  the  eye  of  the  audience,  so  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  the  essayist  when  he  six>ke  nf  the  retina 
as  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  brain.     Impressions  are  there 
produced  by  little  touches,  little  turns  of  action  ami  cxpres* 
sion ;  that  being  the  case,  there  is  no  necessity  for  tlie  reader 
to  work  all  over  the  stage ;  he  can  stand  by  his  desk.     My 
revered  master,  Professor  Murdoch,  often  sat  in  his  chair 
and  gave  dramatic  recitals.     Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
old  readers,   branny   Kemble  and  others,  who  used  tnanu* 
scrii)t.    1  think,  however,  that  one  should  be  entirely  famil- 
iar with  the  text,  and  should  be  able  to  read  it  from  memory 
without  the  book;  but  for  the  purpose  of  distinjjuishing  lie- 
tween  the  reader  and  the  actor,  it  is  sometimes  necessary, 
and  even  artistic,  for  us  to  have  a  book  on  the  rostrum,  the 
puljMt  or  whatever  may  be  in  front  of  us.    If  we  will  address 
the  intelligence  of  the  audience  simply  by  suggestion,  bring- 
ing out  the  character  by  voice  and  action,  and  will  go  no 
further  than  to  su.i^ja:est  many  shades  of  feeling  and  charac- 
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ter,  I  think  we  will  always  remain  within  lines  that  will  be 
artistic  and  in  good  taste. 

President  Soper  called  on  Professor  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  There  are  many  others  who  speak 
much  more  to  the  edification  of  the  association  than  I  think 
I  can  on  this  subject.  Since  you  have  called  on  me  I  wish 
to  invite  attention  again  to  the  great  principle  which  was 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Sargent,  and  incidentally  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  candor  and  generosity  of  that  gentleman  in 
acknowledging  the  fact  so  positively  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, that  the  work  of  the  dramatic  reader  is  much  more 
subtle  in  its  suggestiveness  than  that  of  the  actor.  1  think 
that  is  a  great  principle  w^hich  we  should  always  keep  in 
mind.  I  was  indeed  glad  to  hear  that  tribute  paid  to  the 
superior  character,  or  certainly  much  greater  difficulty  to 
be  surmounted  by  the  artist  who  undertakes  to  present  dra- 
matic works  as  a  reader.  There  was  much  in  the  line  of 
that  which  Mr.  Fulton  has  just  said  that  1  had  in  mind  to 
say.  I  suppose  the  practical  deduction  from  all  this  is  that 
the  one  who  undertakes  this  more  delicate  task  must  have 
in  mind  all  the  details  of  possible  stage  business  as  defi- 
nitely as  if  he  were  going  to  act  it;  and  then  he  must  be 
sure  to  keep  fairly  within  the  line  of  realistic  representa- 
tion, and  confine  himself  to  the  most  delicate  suggestions 
in  presenting  the  interior  and  subjective  side.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  mechanism,  it  is  not  the  actual  stage  business  in 
this  technical  sense  that  we  are  after;  but  it  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  mental  states;  and  that  I  suppose  is  the  point  in 
which  dramatic  literature,  view^ed  as  literature,  differs  from 
the  drama  presented  with  all  the  stage  accessories.  That, 
I  presume,  is  the  distinction  which  the  last  speaker  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  that  Brow^ning  could  not  be  played, 
which  of  course  has  been  rightly  answered  by  our  friend, 
Mrs.  Scrven,  that  Mr.  Browning's  work  has  been  staged. 
But  still  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ott  is  largely  right,  that 
the  great  mass  of  Browning's  literature  depends  for  its  real 
effect  upon  such  delicate  suggestiveness  that  it  could  not 
be  assisted  by  actual  stage  business.  It  belongs  to  a  realm 
of  much  more  subtlety  of  subjective  expression,  so  that 
the  actual  presentation  of  it  in  definite  physical  reproduc- 
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tion  is,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  unprofitable.    I  ahoukl  be 

glad  to  hear  a  word  from  Miss  Blood. 
Miss  Blood  did  not  respond. 
Mr.  Pinkley:  I  hope  Professor  Chamberlain  will  haTO 

a  word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Bugle  Song. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  My  view  of  the  Bugle  Son^  is 
simply  this,  tliat  Tennyson  introduces  that  into  the  Pkinoeti 
as  one  of  the  intervals,  and  could  not  have  had  in  nund 
the  definite  presentation  of  the  sound  of  the  bug^,  or  aiqf- 
thing  of  the  sort.  It  was  an  extremely  vivid  imaipnatm 
use  of  tone  as  suggesting  by  analogy  soul  and  vibratiaas 
of  aflPection  and  love.  I  view  it,  therefore,  as  an  artistic 
incongruity,  if  not  a  monstrosity,  to  attempt  any.. realistic 
reproduction  of  the  sound  of  the  bugle.  1  am  sure  that  any 
fair  ground  of  literary  criticism  regarding  the  situation  in 
which  he  used  it,  rests  properly  on  what  that  great  wori^ 
"The  Princess,"  was  intended  to  do.  The  other  parts  ai 
*'The  Princess,"  the  narrative  parts,  might  all  be 
but  certainly  those  interludes  are  thrown  in  as  musical 
nients  of  great  beauty,  meant  to  suggest  in  the  hearer  a 
more  strictly  ideal  realm,  a  sense  of  feminine  affection  and 
love  for  which  woman's  heart  is  always  craving,  as  against 
the — (  Here  the  gavel  fell). 

President  Soper:    There  are  just  three  minutes  for 
Mr.  Ott  to  close  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Orr:  We  have  had  a  good  time.    First,  in  my  liaj-^ 
of  those  who  have  suceeded  on  the  reading  platform,  I 
tioned  artists  who  used  the  lK)ok  and  those  who  did  not 
it.    I  am  not  out  of  sympathy  with  any  one  who  succe 
I  sympathize  with  every  genius  that  can  succeed  by  anj 
process.     So  much  for  that. 

Second,  I  believe  in  the  use  of  the  table  and  readii 
stand  ;  and  believing  it  profoundly.  T  think  more  of  our  read^ 
ers  slKHild  use  it  who  do  not,  and  for  that  reason  I  tried 
to  draw  the  line  so  that  more  would  act  on  the  suggestion 
of  us\ucr  it.  H(,w  beautiful  it  would  be  if  they  would  take 
the  ])0()k,  open  it,  turn  the  leaves  tenderly  with  love,  and  find 
some  sweet,  ten<kT  ])oeni.  sit  down  with  us  in  the  chair,  and 
read  it  to  us  lovingly  and  tenderly.  I  said  "we"  in  my  paper. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  j^oocl  reader.  I  said  **we"  should  use 
it.    I  tried  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  tin*  class  that  should 
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use  it  in  that  way  and  the  class  that  should  not.  Now,  if  I 
were  to  read  "A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon'*  I  would  want  a  table 
and  manuscript.  I  would  want  to  sit  down  and  read  it  with 
you.  I  would  not  want  you  to  think  of  it  as  being  represented 
on  the  stage,  with  people  and  scenery,  with  colored  lights 
and  an  orchestra.  Browning  compliments  us  by  appealing 
entirely  to  our  brain,  lifting  us.  above  the  painted  scenery 
of  the  stage.  I  believe  that  can  be  done.  I  do  not  believe 
the  stage  is  the  highest  form  of  art  in  the  world.  The  read- 
er who  delivers  "A  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon''  can  read  witn 
a  stand,  and  do  it  much  better ;  but  think  of  someone  trying 
to  read  ''David  Garrick"  in  that  way,  or  a  little  bright  com- 
edy, where  we  want  continuous  expression,  movement,  ac- 
tion, everything  which  goes  to  make  up  quick,  sprightly 
comedy,  with  its  heroic  moments. 


TUESDAY    EVENING. 


A  rf-ctption  was  tendered  to  the  asociatioo  bj  local 

and  ^:h':r-  m  Buffalo*  at  the  h^mie  of  Mrs.  Buitoa  ~ 


SMSSMjS   ijV   THE  MAIN   BODY. 


Wkdnesdav,  June  26 — 10:00  a.  u. 


Henky  M.  Soi'er,  President,  in  the  Chad 


THE  SPEAKING  VOICE. 


MISS   MARIE    WARE   I.AUGilTUN,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


The  gift  of  song  has  not  been  given  to  all,  but  tht-  g^ift 
of  speech  has  been  withheld  from  only  a  few. 

.Although  marvelous  and  intricate  as  this  faculty  or  artic- 
ulate speech  undoubtedly  is,  we  are  as  unthinking  and  care- 
less concerning  it  as  though  it  were  the  least  of  ottr  pfjs- 
sessions. 

Through  all  the  ages  the  speaking  voice  has  been  the 
theme  of  poets  and  prose  writers,  who  loved  to  dwell  n\yan 
its  power,  its  beauty,  and  its  sweetness.  The  Ancient 
Greeks,  artistic,  susceptible,  wise,  recognized  its  power  and 
trained  and  guarded  it  from  infancy.  Since  the  earUest 
ages  there  have  l>een  people  who  have  used  their  vnires  jti 
public.  It  may  have  been  as  a  means  of  livelihood  wwA  it 
may  have  been  to  advance  some  evangelical,  political  or 
educational  project.  Today  there  are  many  more  in  the 
field  than  ever  before;  for  look  at  the  millions  <^f  cUib 
women,  each  of  whom  is  likely  to  be  called  to  the  plaLtorm 
either  in  support  or  defense  of  some  issue  dear  to  her  heart. 
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The  question  is,  how  many  of  these,  our  poHticians,  min- 
isters, educators  and  club  members,  have  ever  devoted  any 
thought  to  their  vocal  needs  ? 

If  we  pause  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  speaking  voice 
of  the  majority  of  people  about  us,  we  can  realize  our  de- 
ficiencies, and  that  those  who  should  be  our  guides  and 
criterion  are  pitifully  lacking  in  vocal  poise  and  finish 
of  speech.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  inability  of 
women  to  hold  amicable  conventions;  this  is  due  in  g^eat 
measure  to  their  inability  to  make  themselves  heard.  If  an 
audience  cannot  hear  they  should  not  be  blamed  for  being 
inattentive. 

The  Outlook  gave  this  valuable  warning  a  year  or  so 
ago:  "The  coming  generation  of  women  will  drive  from 
the  field  the  present  generation  of  workers,  because  of  their 
assurance  that  one  must  not  only  know  what  to  say  but  how 
to  say  it." 

Why  is  it  that  w^e,  the  most  progressive  nation  on  the 
earth,  allow  ourselves  to  be  branded  the  country  of  disa- 
greeable voices?  We  must  confess  it  is  so.  We  hear  them 
not  only  from  the  platform  and  from  the  pulpit,  but  in  the 
school,  the  university  and  in  the  home. 

We  know  how  wearing  upon  our  nervous  system  is  the 
unpleasant  sensation  produced  by  the  sound-waves  set  in 
motion  from  nerve-tiring  voices  and  language  bereft  of  its 
beauty  and  power.  Besides  the  nervous  tension  prevalent 
in  the  speaking  voice,  we  find  faulty  articulation  and  enunci- 
ation, with  a  tendency  to  use  only  one  or  two  notes.  Now, 
truly  speaking,  we  have  the  whole  musical  scale,  and  more 
than  any  musical  instrument  has  ever  been  able  to  catch  and 
hold — all  at  our  command.  Even  the  violin,  which  is  near- 
est the  human  voice,  is  not  able,  under  the  fingers  of  the 
most  skilled  operator,  to  produce  the  fine  shades  of  tone  of 
which  the  speaking  voice  is  capable.  In  singing  we  hold  a 
tone  until  we  change  to  another  whose  interval  is  positively 
fixed ;  in  speaking  it  is  different,  for  each  tone  may  change 
or  be  inflected,  and  we  make  our  own  music,  for  we  give 
expression  as  we  feel.  So  we  must  beware  of  fretfulness. 
fault-finding,  anger,  and  all  disagreeable  emotions  that  spoil 
the  music  of  our  tones.  If  the  articulation  is  defective,  free 
the  articulating  organs,  and  have  the  machinery  so  flexible 
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that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  our  friends  to  listen  to  us,  and  noii  as 
we  have  often  found  it,  an  exhausting  duty  to  find  ouc  what 
they  are  talking  about. 


Every  woman  can  make  herself  heard  in  any  urdiiiary 
room  without  raising  her  voice,  or  losing  anj  of  her  sweet 
femininity,  only  first  understand,  voices  must  have  a  pliys- 
ical  basis.    Someone  has  said : 

"Far  too  Httle  has  been  made  of  the  individuality  of 
voice,  for  nothing  more  betrays  the  character  behind  it  and 
nothing  more  surely  affects  the  listener  before  it.  Some  arc 
like  a  file  that  rasps  the  nerves  of  the  hearer.  Some  like  a 
brook  whose  murmuring  lulls  to  drowsy  acquiescence.  One 
voice  may  be  Uke  an  organ,  and  as  one  stop  or  auotlier  is 
touched  it  can  utter  soft  persuasion,  kindle  to  action,  strike 
with  terror  or  lead  on  to  victor)^  and  if  need  be  lo  death/* 

The  voice  is  the  keynote  of  die  individual.  I  think  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say  physically  or  psychically-  The 
late  blind  Dr.  Kock,  of  Boston,  read  most  truly  the  char- 
acter  of  individuals  from  their  voices.  Listen  to  two  people 
talking  in  an  adjoining  room,  and,  withom  hearing  the 
words,  you  have  a  general  idea  of  the  thought ;  then,  too, 
the  voices  in  themselves  have  either  a  true  or  false  ring. 

I  say  it  is  the  keynote  of  the  physical,  for  both  the  sin^* 
ing  and  the  speaking  voice  depend  upon  that  development 
of  the  body,  true  to  nature  and  harmonious  to  the  living 
truth ;  and  again,  the  development  of  the  v^nce  can  bring 
only  good  to  the  physical.    We  may  liken  the  Iniinan  stnj€-| 
ture  to  the  wood  of  the  musical  instrument,  and  the  tonoj 
produced  by  the  strings  is  not  more  depeintriu   upon   tj 
seasoning,  the  proper  curves  of  the  wood,  and  the  adjust--^ 
mcnt  of  the  parts,  than  is  the  voice  upon  physical  conditions,^ 
curves  and  adjustments.    Everyone  can  add  to  the  quality^ 
and  sweetness  of  his  voice  by  following  a  few  simple  exer- 
cises for  freedom  from  physical  restrictions. 

The  breath  is  the  material  from  which  voice  is  manu-^ 
factured;  so  we  must  learn  to  breathe  correctly  and  to 
able  to  use  at  will  and  without  strain  or  injury  to  the  par 
the  whole  lung  capacity.    The  breath,  as  I  have  said,  is  th^ 
chief  source  of  power;  and  the  voice  in  its  purity  and  sweet-- 
ness  depends  upon  the  control  of  this  force :  to  accomplish 
this  we  must  stand  well.    Next  we  must  have  command  of 
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the  resonant  cavities,  the  pharynx,  mouth  cavity  and  nasal 
passages,  the  articulating  apparatus,  which  includes  the 
tongue,  lips,  palate,  teeth,  etc.  Thus  much  for  our  physical 
needs  in  voice  production. 

1  have  said  that  it  was  the  keynote  of  psychic  power.  It  is 
not  only  the  keynote  that  we  wish  to  express,  but  the  whole 
psychical  harmony  of  which  we  are  capable.  It  is  our  duty 
to  vibrate  only  that  which  is  in  accord  with  eternal  har- 
mony, and  if,  instead  of  allowing  our  voices  to  express  the 
lower  tendencies  of  human  nature,  we  give  them  freedom, 
develop  them  along  ideal  lines — how  much  may  they  not 
help  our  souls  toward  that  perfection  which  is  the  innate 
desire  of  every  human  heart.  So  as  our  minds  are  devel- 
oped and  freighted  with  the  rich  merchandise  of  education 
and  experience,  let  us  train  that  medium  of  expression,  our 
speaking  voice,  to  intelligently,  correctly,  harmoniously, 
and  without  strain  or  friction,  translate  the  triple  form 
of  our  being.  I  believe  so  thoroughly  in  responsiveness. 
Our  bodies  and  our  voices  should  be  to  us  as  well-trained 
machines,  obedient  to  the  master  mind.  Then  if  the  educa- 
tion of  imagination  and  our  artistic  nature  has  been  care- 
fully developed,  for  all  education  is  essentially  defective 
that  does  not  include  these  two,  then  we  can  be,  we  are, 
responsive ;  for  the  mind,  the  voice  and  the  body  are  w^ork- 
ing  in  harmony.  The  story  runs  that  a  large  number  of 
friends  were  once  invited  to  Hiller's  house  to  hear  Mendels- 
sohn play,  Clara  Schumann  being  among  them.  After  play- 
ing several  selections,  Mendelssohn  gave  Beethoven's  great 
Sonata  Appassionata, — at  the  end  of  the  andante,  letting  the 
final  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  ring  on  for  a  long 
time,  as  if  he  wanted  to  impress  it  forcibly  on  all  present. 
Then  quietly  rising,  he  turned  to  Madame  Schumann,  say- 
ing, "You  must  play  the  finale." 

She  protested  strongly.  Meanwhile,  the  friends  present 
w^ere  waiting  the  issue  w^ith  the  utmost  tension,  the  chord 
of  the  diminished  seventh  hovering  over  the  heads  of  the 
company  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  It  was  the  nervous, 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  the  unresolved  discord  which  at 
last  moved  Madame  Schumann  to  yield  to  Mendelssohn's 
entreaties  and  play  the  finale  in  her  own  wonderful  way. 
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What  is  this  subtle  qnaUtj  which  < 
calls  forth  in  auodier,  this  game  of  hott 
responsiveness?    Is  it  a  thing  of  intwif;^^  or  offl 
for  the  few  or  the  many ;  and  is  it,  after  aD,  of  i 

its  possessfjr? 

Of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  is  tlie  i 
makes  the  boy  or  girl  bom  without  it,  bj 
acquired,  a  failure,  for  the  difference  betwc 
largely  their  capacity  for  response. 

i'rofessor  Farrar,  of  Harxard.  unce  greeted  Us  €^m 
with  the  excited  cxcianiati<>n.  "1  toss  this  hall  into  die  air* 
the  earth  rises  up  t<j  meet  it.  and  the  stars  bow  down  Id  do 
it  reverence."  His  statement  was  as  scientificdSjr 
as  it  was  stupendous.  The  curious  stones  known  to 
ogists  as  concretions  grow  circle  upon  circle,  throagjh 
ages,  by  the  response  of  cenain  atoms  to  the  magnet  .    . 

certain  nucleus.  A  young  girl  amid  a  company  of  ..i(ci 
has  the  conversation  directed  to  her,  Ixxause  she,  o.  ^■..  ihe 
room  full,  is  most  alert  to  receive  it.  This  man's  aJiger 
quiets  because  he  resolutely  controls  his  hands  and  feet 
and  the  muscles  of  his  face.  This  woman's  meditatiotis  are 
vaporish  because  she  has  fostered  indolent  habits  o!  body; 
and  conversely  her  face  has  grown  dull  because  the  featurcsj 
re])ly  to  the  weakness  of  her  thoughts. 

The  person  who  complains  that  nothing  within  him  m-| 
spends  to  noble  architecture  ought  to  stand  and   lo«>k   atj 
every  fine  building  within  his  reach.     If  he  does  not  enj< 
literature,  let  him  with  determination  read  the  best  boofcsJ 
If  people  fail  to  attract  him,  has  he  given  attention  to  theirl 
finer  qualities ;  has  he  struck  any  chord  to  win  their  reply ; 
has  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  invite  response;  is  he  basit 
his  conduct  on  the  lines  of  action  engraved  by  Lowell : 

*'Ro  noble!  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  man,  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 

It  dt)es  not  need  a  Mendelssohn  to  strike  the  chord,  orlS 
a  (  lara  Schumann  to  make  reply.    In  the  little  acts  of  the  • 
tlay,   to  take   the  initiative   lies  within  the   reach   of   the 
hinnblest  of  us ;  and  skill  to  find  the  proper  response  comet  \ 
quite  as  fre(]Uontly  by  education  as  by  intuition. 
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1  realize  that  some  say,  *'  Falk  about  the  body  and  voice 
as  machines !  '1  hat  is  mechanical  I  ( )ne  has  only  to  feel  an 
emotion  and  the  rest  will  follow. 

In  answer  1  will  say,  That  only  is  art  wdiich  can  rise 
above  the  mechanical.  There  are  many  who  feel  mtensely 
the  strong  emotional  passages  of  Shakspeare ;  they  under- 
stand and  would  be  able  to  analyze  them  psychologically, 
and  yet  could  not  express  them.  Js  the  artist  mechanical 
because  he  learns  to  draw  and  studies  the  laws  of  perspec- 
tive ;  is  the  singer  mechanical  because  his  voice  has  become 
a  well-trained  servant?  One  must  be  an  artisan  before  he 
can  become  an  artist. 

The  question  arose  at  a  conference,  "Why  are  most  so- 
called  elocutionists  so  stilted?"  The  answer  was:  Because 
the  road  to  art  is  long  and  wearisome,  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
beyond  the  line  of  consciousness.  We  might  add,  we  are 
only  in  the  realm  of  the  artistic  when  we  have  worked  up 
from  nature,  through  consciousness,  to  art,  then  back  to 
nature  again. 

The  development  of  the  speaking  voice  compared  w'ith 
any  other  art  line  has  not  as  yet  received  its  due  amount 
of  time  and  attention.  The  great  cry  is  "be  natural."  But 
this  does  not  mean  what  may  be  natural  to  us,  it  means, 
what  should  be  natural  to  us,  for  naturalness  should  be  con- 
sistent with  nature,  and  tnat  of  its  highest  order.  We  can- 
not assume  this,  we  must  be  it.  We  who  hold  that  ex- 
pression is  but  the  outward  representation  of  an  inward  con- 
dition, translated  through  a  medium,  so  well  trained,  and 
in  so  responsive  a  condition,  that  the  artist  himself  is  lost 
sight  of,  must  hold  up  for  the  work  a  high  standard.  We 
advance  as  does  our  ideal,  and  our  advancement  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  freedom  and  responsiveness  of  our  ctiltivated 
medium. 

We  often  hear  it  stated  that  voice  is  an  inheritance  and 
due  to  climatic  influence.  A  soft,  moist  atmosphere  pro- 
duces a  much  lower,  sweeter  tone  than  a  harsh  climate  can 
ever  do.  Doubtless  this  is  in  part  so,  but  there  is  something 
stronger  than  heredity  or  climate,  and  that  is  habit.  The 
nervous  tension  of  the  American  voice  is  due  to  a  disease 
known  only  in  this  country,  and  is  called  by  many  "Ameri- 
canitis."  Education  and  gentle  breeding  have  their  share  in 
forming  voices,  and  so  have  character  and  disposition. 
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Aside  from  the  influences  of  heredity,  climate,  aiwl  the 
nervous  tension  of  this  country,  ihe  itUluence  of  imitatioD 
in  the  children's  voices  cannot  be  ovcrcsttmate<l»  for  here 
begins  habit.  And  it  is  with  the  cliildren  that  we  should 
begin  to  lay  the  foundation  for  better  voices  for  the  coming 
generation.  Children  like  to  think  uikI  feel,  and  they  must 
think  and  feel  in  the  language  they  know.  If  the  only  books 
they  read  are  Indian  stories  and  those  of  the  Ebeti  Holden 
class,  they  will  in  their  play  act  the  Indian  and  talk  in  dia- 
lect. 

The  greatest  value  of  all  school  teaching  is  not  so  niucli 
the  subjects  taught  as  the  training  and  discipline   uf  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  all — ^be  ji^ 
the  student  at  his  tasks,  the  scholar  searcliing   fortli   ititiJH 
new  and  unexplored  truths,  and  the  man  of  affairs— is  the     ' 
power  of  concentration. 

Each  alive  teacher  has  his  own  device  wliereby  he  helpi^ 
his  pupil  to  meet  and  combat  the  problems  that  face  him:  "H 
but  one  of  the  best  ways  to  develop  this  valnabie  power  is 
to  read  aloud  to  the  child,  and  here  is  where  the  nicithcr 
can  help.  She  can  read  to  him  and  have  him  tell  the  story 
afterwards.  You  can  help  him  form  a  taste  for  the  besi" 
with  an  infinite  variety  to  choose  from. 

But  these  little  people  are  ver}   critical;  tliey  cannot  en^ 
dure  a  droning,  monotonous  voice   incapable  of  soundioj 
the  changes  of  expression.     You  will  not  be  able  to   hol( 
their  attention.     They  w^ill  not  accept  as  they  grow   oldi 
your  stumbling  over  words  and  yuor  fumbling  of  phrases^ 
or  if  they  do,  these  born  imitators,  tiiese  creatures  of  habit, 
while  they  may  not  care  to  hear  you  read,  copy  your  fall 
pronunciation  and  bad   enunciations  and    intonations,    am 
succumb  to  the  stronger  influence  of-  the  daily  recti rriii 
faults  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  hear.     There  is 
great  need  of  better  English  and  better  pronunciation,  enu 
ciation  and  intonation  in  all  schools  and  homes.     How  man^ 
of  our  cultured  men  and  women  are  fitted  thus  by  exampt 
to  instruct  the  child  during  the  formative  period  in  the  ex:- 
pression  of  the  impressions  received?     This  is  as  mtich 
fault  of  the  home  as  of  the  school. 

Look  to  it,  you  mothers  who  feel  you  have  no  need  of 
voice  culture,  because  you  are  never  heard  in  the  club  or 
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public  places,  that  you  fail  not  in  the  home.  Tension  in 
the  voice  makes  control  in  the  school-room  difficult. 

The  great  law  is  strength  at  the  center  and  freedom  at 
the  extremities. 

It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  melody  in 
the  human  voice  that  is  most  neglected  in  teaching  reading. 
The  word  method  is  in  great  part  to  blame  for  this.  The 
reading-books  used  are  made  upon  this  plan,  and  the  ex- 
tending of  the  vocabulary  is  the  end  sought.  This,  of 
course,  must  be,  but  cannot  imagination  be  allowed  to  live, 
at  least?  As  for  melody,  every  piece  of  well-written  prose 
or  verse  has  rhythm,  and  also  a  tune  of  its  own.  Ruskin 
says :  "There  is  no  music  in  a  rest,  but  there  is  the  making 
of  music  in  it."  In  our  whole  life-melody  the  music  is 
broken  off  here  and  there  by  "rests,"  and  we  foolishly  think 
we  have  come  to  the  end  of  time.  God  sends  a  time  of 
forced  leisure — sickness,  disappointed  plans,  frustrated 
efforts — and  makes  a  sudden  pause  in  the  choral  hymn  of 
our  lives,  and  we  lament  that  our  voices  must  be  silent  and 
our  part  missing  in  the  music  which  ever  goes  up  to  the  ear 
of  the  Creator.  How  does  the  musician  read  the  rest?  See 
him  beat  the  time  with  unvarying  count  and  catch  up  the 
next  note  true  and  steady,  as  if  no  breaking  place  had  come 
in  between. 

Not  without  design  does  God  write  the  music  of  our 
lives.  Be  it  ours  to  learn  the  time,  and  not  be  dismayed  at 
the  *'rests."  They  are  not  to  be  slurred  over,,  nor  to  be 
omitted,  nor  to  destroy  the  melody,  nor  to  change  the  key- 
note. If  we  look  up,  God  himself  will  beat  the  time  for 
us.  With  the  eye  on  Him,  we  shall  strike  the  next  note 
full  and  clear.  If  we  say  sadly  to  ourselves,  "There  is  no 
music  in  a  rest,"  let  us  not  forget  "there  is  the  making  of 
music  in  it."  "The  making  of  music  is  often  a  slow  and 
painful  process  in  life.  How  patiently  God  works  to  teach 
us !  How  long  he  waits  for  us  to  learn  the  lesson !" — John 
Ruskin. 

Science  claims  the  hour.  Why  is  the  science  of  the 
human  voice  omitted?  Valuable  time  is  spent  in  determining 
the  power  of  attraction  and  expulsion  in  the  natural  world. 
How  many  can  understand  the  causes  of  the  same  power  in 
the  human  voice.    What  is  the  practical  remedy?    A  srreat 
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effort  should  Ik  ma^le  lK>th  m  the  ^hml  «lld  in  tlic  batnt 
A  knowledge  (->f  the  coiUrLillirig  forces,  a  tittle  lime  ipoit 
each  flay  upon  the  simplest  exercises,  will  furtii  a  tmbit  Iw 
good  which  s«K>ii  hecomes  a  part  ui  unc'*  setf.  Same  I'f 
these  exercises  I  have  spoken  of:  ttatid  wdl;  breathe  casilv 
and  decph  :  articuhiie  clearly ;  use  a  l*»w,  easy  quality  oi 
tone;  read  aloud  the  words  of  our  hcst  authors  in  prose  aii'l 
poetry ;  and  teach  yourself  to  see  the  pictures*  and  feel  ihi 
thought  by  vesting  yourself  with  another's  persmuilfty.  In 
this  way  we  lose  our  sclf-consciousness  and  learn  to  ihini; 
of  what  we  are  doing,  not  wlio  is  doing  ii.  It  is  sell-o^n- 
fidence  we  need,  which  is  a  very  <lifferem  thing  from  self- 
consciousness,  liy  expressing  iht!  tiujuglu>  of  others  we 
extend  our  own  lioundaries  of  thought  and  express  our  own 
more  freely.  There  should  also  he  ii  physical  eamestoc^. 
A  cold,  mental,  dead-level  delivery  may  reacli  the  rea&on,  bat 
to  touch  the  heari  and  awake  a  response  from  the  p€0{de 
addressed  there  must  be  upon  the  part  of  the  public  speaker 
a  genuine  enthusiasm.  You  must  not  only  be  in  earnest. 
but  you  nnist  let  your  audience  see  that  ymi  are.  Show  it 
in  your  voice,  but  (\u  not  forget  your  conversational  tone. 

May  the  day  be  not  far  distant  when  the  school  and  the 
home  place  more  importance  on  the  training  of  vocal  ex-* 
prcssif^n,  and  may  it  be  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  our  seminaries,  colleges  and  universities  as  mathe-^ 
matics  and  sciences.  V\'e  know  that  patriotism  is  arouscKl 
in  every  loyal  breast  when  we  read  or  hear  words  of  pnuM^l 
for  otif  crMuitry  and  our  count ry*s  flag.  Cannot  the  same 
love  and  f^rrdi-  be  arniued  [ur  a  national  voice,  beautifuli 
strong  and  free? 

il  ti  iv>t  kii  (inKb  wliJil  you  *»ay, 

A*  th*  ititttm^r  m  whkh  you  say  it; 
Il  b  not  v^j  rptu-h  llie  lunguiigfe  you  wse, 

A*  iIn-  iufiv^  in  which  you  convey  it. 

"Omu  here'"  I  4mTp\y  iti4 

Anri  tb*»  Imhv  ttmtrtd  tfid  wept; 
**Oiine  her*!"  I  tutmA,  and  he  looked  and  smiled, 

And  fttfiigbl  Uf  my  tup  h«  crept 

The  wnnU  may  t^  hi II if  kM  fair, 

And  the  tones  may  pierce  hke  a  dart ; 
The  words  may  be  iMift  a«  the  nummer  air, 

And  the  tonen  may  break  the  heart. 
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For  words  but  come  from  the  mind, 

And  grow  by  study  and  art; 
But  the  tones  leap  forth  from  the  inner  self, 

And  reveal  the  state  of  the  heart. 

Whether  you  know  it  or  not — 

Whether  you  mean  or  care. 
Gentleness,  kindness,  love  and  hate. 

Envy  and  anger  are  there.  ' 

Then  would  you  quarrels  avoid. 

And  in  peace  and  love  rejoice. 
Keep  anger  not  only  out  of  your  words. 

But  keep  it  out  of  your  voice. 


DISCUSSION. 


President  Sopkk:  We  have  now  some  little  time  for 
discussion — three-minute  speeches — as  many  of  them  and 
as  rapidly  and  in  as  close  connection  as  possible,  to  give  a 
chance  for  all  to  si)eak  who  wish.  Shall  we  hear  from 
somebody  now  on  this  paper? 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Manning:  I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  writer  of  the  paper.  I  feel  there  is  scarcely 
anything  to  criticize,  but  there  are  certainly  many  thoughts 
brought  out  in  the  paper  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  dis- 
cuss. First,  the  reader's  own  magnificent  poise  and  voice 
were,  I  think,  things  to  be  commended,  and  things  to  be 
copied  as  well.  Then,  the  thought  running  all  through  the 
paper,  the  betterment  of  the  conditions — the  teaching  of 
the  student  in  the  school,  the  child  in  the  home,  to  be  true, 
to  be  earnest.  All  this  seemed  to  ring  through  the  paper. 
I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  very  best  lessons  we  have  had, 
the  idea  that  the  moral  and  emotive  should  have  more  at- 
tention than  the  mental.  We  know  that  the  voice  is  cold  if 
it  is  only  mental,  and  if  the  heart  is  behind  it  it  has  quite 
a  different  tone.  I  for  myself  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
papers  I  have  ever  listened  to,  and  I  am  sure  that  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  audience.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  IIawn:  1  am  sure  that  every  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation will  re-echo  w^hat  has  just  been  said  by  the  last 
speaker.     The  paper  is  so  valuable  to  me,  I  should  like  to 
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hear  it  over  again  at  this  instant  4  Applausi*.)  ;  btit  at  the 
same  time  it  allows  of  a  great  many  thtniglit!*  in  my  mimi, 
so  many  that  I  am  sure  I  cannot  gel  tlicni  iiuu  three  mm* 
utes.  1  will  begin  by  saying  that  wc  are  dcalttigf  Iicre  with 
interpreters  of  thought;  there  ar^r  many  tiniest  when  wc 
get  disagreeable  tones  in  the  voice,  !iarsh  lower  tone*^,  viiJ* 
gar  tones,  if  you  please.  We  are  not  caUed  iiix^ii  merely  lo 
interpret  sweetness  and  gentlenesi^  and  ihe  other  attnbtttei 
of  virtue.  We  are  called  upon  to  interpret  quite  as  fre- 
quently the  other  tones — the  ugh^  t>r  unattractive  etiidtiinis 
so  far  as  the  possession  of  them  is  c<.>iicerned*  And  whcii  I 
hear  a  paper  upon  voice,  it  always  brings  me  back  to  this 
standpoint,  that  in  the  way  of  interpretation j  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  it  is  vocal — ^aitiety- 
nine  per  cent.  I  will  not  lessen  that,  1  think  it  can  be 
proven  scientifically  that  one  per  cent  will  cover  bti^Hly  jmi, 
tude,  pose,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  iNinety-nine  per  cent  *4 
our  art  is  vocal;  therefore  we  art:  going  back  to  tirst  prin- 
ciples when  we  insist  upon  more  thorough  trainingf  of  the 
voice  for  the  purpose  of  speech,  as  speech  is  understood  in 
our  art  apart  from  its  personal  relation  to  the  inclividuaJ, 
as  a  reflex  of  the  soul.  In  the  use  of  the  voice  for 
versational  purposes,  and  as  employed  in  the  art  of  inter- 
pretation, we  must  follow  that  principle.  Tlierefore,  It 
those  who  give  us  papers  of  this  sort  would  oceasiouaU^ 
illustrate  to  us  practically  their  individual  methods  of  trai  " 
ing  the  voice,  it  would  be  most  valuable,  inasmuch  as 
differ  as  to  the  training  of  both  the  singing  and  speakii 
voice.  In  C'ornell  College  you  can  scarcely  btui  two  Lead 
ers  pursuing  the  same  kind  of  thought  or  method  in 
training  of  the  singing  voice.  If  we  could  get  down  to  & 
helpful  method,  it  would  assist  us  greatly, 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  should  like  to  go  on  with  the  same  line 
thc)u.£^ht  for  a  moment.     I  do  not  know  that  I  sliould  agi 
with  Mr.  Hawn  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  is  due  to  voice, 
certainly  a  very  large  per  cent — it  seems  to  me  ninety 
cent.     I  would  agree  with  him  to  that  extent,     I  know 
my  own  work  I  am  obliged  to  devote  nine-tenths  of  my  titn^ 
to  voice  culture.    That  is  the  reqnin'njrnt  dt^maiided  in  pij 
fessional  life  and  public  speaking;  and  I  think  those  wh 
saw  the  symposium  that  was  given  in  Werner's  Magazin 
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some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  correspondence 
with  pubHc  speakers  throughout  the  land,  will  remember 
that  that  was  the  une  thing  insisted  upon  by  everybody.  All 
the  other  features  of  expression  were  ignored,  compara- 
tively, but  everyone  insisted  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  voice 
as  an  essential  in  public  speaking.  And  I  feel  with  Mr. 
Hawn,  that  if  we  could  give  more  time  in  this  convention, 
and  could  settle  down  on  some  method  that  was  fundamental 
and  simple,  we  should  do  it.  1  certainly  should  agree  with 
all  who  have  spoken  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  paper,  and  I 
do  not  have  any  fear  whatever  but  that  those  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  room  caught  all  the  matter  with  the 
voice  the  speaker  had. 

Mr.  Perry  :  1  want  to  give  my  contribution,  slight  as  it 
may  be.  to  this  very  valuable  effort  which  has  been  put  forth 
for  us.  We  have  been  criticized,  and  we  have  criticized  each 
other  for  not  being  heard.  How^  did  she  do  it?  Two  points 
came  to  my  ear.  Notwithstanding  the  brass  band,  [which 
had  passed  in  the  street]  she  never  changed  her  middle 
pitch.  How  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  do  that?  She  held 
right  to  the  medium  key:  and  those  of  us  who  have  had 
to  train  students  in  large  buildings  know  that  we  have  our 
hardest  work  there,  have  a  great  trouble  in  preventing  the 
voice  going  to  a  high  key.  That  has  impressed  me  as 
one  of  the  greatest  practical  features  for  us  to  control  in 
our  method.  .Vnother  point  was  the  quantity  she  gave  to 
her  syllables.  1  wanted  to  sit  away*  in  the  rear  of  the  room, 
probably  from  a  habit  formed  in  drilling,  and  see  whether 
those  melodies  would  reach  there  with  the  same  quantity 
and  the  same  pleasure  to  the  auditor  as  they  did  here.  When 
called  for,  by  reason  of  the  nuisic  from  the  band,  we  found 
out  that  her  voice  responded. 

The  next  thing  that  I  heard,  or  seemed  to  feel,  was  the 
lack  of  effort. 

If  we  can  take  these  three  points  into  our  method,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  three  of  the  most  valuable 
things  possible  to  introduce  in  voice  culture,  especially  in 
the  development  of  ladies*  voices,  with  which  so  many  of  us 
have  to  deal,  as  much  as  w^ith  those  of  men.  They  cannot 
be  heard.  If  they  could  only  he  heard !  I  have  never  known 
a  little  girl  who  could  sustain  her  breath,  and  give  the  quan- 
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tity  and  pitch,  that  could  not  be  heard  in  <i  building^  with 
twenty-five  hundred  people.  Anybody  can  do  it  if  they  have 
the  patience  and  the  control.  We  can  all  do  it,  Wc  may 
have  more  trouble  in  keeping  down  nervoasacss  so  that  the 
key  will  not  go  high ;  but  if  we  can  keep  working  with  the 
middle  pitch,  and  with  that  long-wished- for  ^yllabificalic 
I  am  sure  we  will  derive  much  benefit  from  this  papcr^ 
hinting  the  form  of  method  to  be  used. 

Mrs.  Tabor  :  Right  here  let  me  speak  about  tlie  Amer- 
ican voice.    It  is  a  common  expression  in  other  count  rte^^ 
**We  know  they  are  Americans  because  of  their   voices.*' 
Abroad  I  resented  this  attack,  and  defended  my  coutury,     V 
said  1  had  never  noticed  Americans  liad  any  different  voicc&^ 
or  qualities  of  voice  from  natives  of  other  countries.     Oa 
my  return,  after  my  first  street-car  ride,  1  Imd  to  htuslt  ic 
my  country. 

V      Mr.  Trueblood:  The  paper  we  have  had  this  niortitn| 
has  interested  me  very  greatly.     I  believe  in  the  idea??  sc 
forth  by  the  speaker  of  the  morning;  and  1  want  to  iniprcs 
upon  this  convention,  coming  as  I  do  from  work  in  coHege^^ 
the  idea  that  a  large  part  of  our  work  is  voice  trainhig-  for 
pul)lic  speaking.    Unless  we  do  that  work  well  it  is  tfiipi>t3 
sible  for  us  to  succeed  with  our  students  in  public  speak ingJ 
I  think,  and  have  thought,  and  have  so  expressed  mya 
often  in  our  conventions,  that  too  much  time  is  given 
physical  expression.    That  is  a  small  part  of  our  work,  an^ 
not  the  most  important.     In  voice  training  one  of  the  fira 
things,  as  was  suggested,  is  to  get  proper  methods  of  ton 
procluction,  breathing,  and  put  all  of  these  upon  the  ba^l 
that  was  suggested,  the  conversational  basis.    There  is 
much  pressing  in  voice  training,  just  as  there  is  in   got 
strokes.     If  you  try  too  hard,  or  press  too  hard,  the  slrai 
will  prevent  good  work.     So  I  say,  there  is  altogether  tc 
much  pressing  in  getting  the  voice  ready  for  certain  sele 
tioiis.  certain  entertainments,  certain  orations.     That  wort 
oui^lit  to  be  done  in  classes,  or  in  private,  by  training  on 
vocal  elements,  the  elements  of  voice-building;  and  not 
tryini:,^  to  strain  a  ])oint  for  an  occasion,  to  j^^et  ready  for  son 
special  entertainment.    Of  course  we  all  believe  in  extends 
training,  the  giving  of  certain  exercises,  and  following  them 
up  so  that  the  voice  will  grow  under  this  treatment,  enlarg- 
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ing  upon  the  natural  conversational  basis,  as  was  indicated. 
So  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  we,  as  teachers  of  elocu- 
tion and  oratory,  should  devote  much  time  to  voice  training, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  an  instrument  that  can  be  prop- 
erly played  upon  when  we  want  to  use  it. 
\/  Miss  Aldrich  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  speaker  has 
indicated  the  reason  for  the  standing  of  elocutionists 
throughout  the  country  in  the  educational  world.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  pay  almost  all  our  attention  to  the  inter- 
pretative side  of  it,  to  public  recitation,  reading,  etc.  We 
do  not  give  enough  attention  to  the  expression  of  self  and 
our  own  thoughts.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  public  speaking  and  oratory  in  the  sense  of 
expression  of  individual  thought.  That;  1  think,  is  the  rea- 
son why  educators  generally  look  down  upon  elocutionists. 
As  one  gentleman  expressed  it  to  me — a  very  clever  man, 
too, — they  say  "it  is  a  lot  of  monkey  shines."  That  is  the 
way  he  looked  upon  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
educational  world  to  look  upon  this  subject  of  spoken  Eng- 
lish as  essential.  In  the  convention  of  the  N.  E  A.  that  is 
to  be  held  in  Detroit  in  July,  the  entire  program  contains 
not  one  single  half-hour  devoted  to  English,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  English  in  the  secondary  schools ;  and  all  that 
lime  will  be  taken  up  in  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of 
study,  as  to  what  they  shall  read,  not  how  they  shall  read 
it.  Not  one  minute  is  given  to  the  normal  school  work,  to 
the  college  work  in  voice,  preparation  of  the  voice ;  whereas 
we  should  try  to  get  these  educators  to  realize  the  fact  that 
it  is  by  imitation  that  the  little  folks  are  going  to  use  good 
English.  I  have  referred  to  this  same  matter  before,  be- 
cause it  has  been  greatly  impressed  upon  me,  that  we  pay  too 
much  attention  to  vocal  training  in  interpretative  work,  and 
not  enough  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power  that  is  necessary 
to  public  speaking. 

Mr.  CuAXNiNG  Rudd:  1  wish  to  add  a  further  word  to 
the  testimony  of  the  last  two  speakers.  You  should  give 
more  time  and  attention  to  dealing  with  the  original  thought 
of  the  speaker,  as  those  of  us  who  are  in  universities  know 
is  necessary.  It  is  the  only  thing  by  which  we  can  get 
class  pupils  to  take  up  our  work.  I  regard  as  very  valuable 
the   suggestion   that   has  been  made   to  take   up   practical 
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work,  exercises,  methods,  etc.,  and  with  thr  kmd 
Miss  Laughton,  the  writer  of  the  paj 
give  the  l>alance  of  the  time  to  her  to  answo*^ 
and  make  any  explanations,  in  so  far  as  she  ^ 
able,  as  to  her  methods  or  any  exercise.    I  believe  j 
a  few  pages,  and  later  referred  to  exercises  that  s 
present.     If  she  could  read  tlu>se  few  pages^  or 
idea  of  them,  it  would  be  appreciated.    I  make  tint 
Mr.  i'resident,  that  the  l)aiance  of  the  time — eight 
minutes — be  given  her. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  and  voted  bj 
convention. 

Miss  Laughton  :  I  certainly  appreciate  this 
to  the  manner  in  which  I  do  things.  Possibly  I 
commenced  my  lecture  with  this  little  remark,  that  the  i 
was  written  originally  for  a  Ladies*  Club,  but  I  hate  to  |^ 
what  might  seem  like  an  apolog}'.  As  I  listened  to ; 
yesterday,  I  realized  that  you  were  dealing  with  i- l.4.,^„,^ 
ities  which  I  had  no  thought  of  when  I  presented  the  paper, 
or  thought  of  presenting  it. 

1  mean  by  the  term  "speaking  voice"  the  voice  as  used 
in  conversation.  I  could  not  tell  alx>ut  my  method,^,  liccati^ 
1  don't  know  that  I  have  any  method.  (A  Voick:  rrocKl!) 
I  simply  know  that  with  my  pupils  I  endeavor  to  reach  the 
individual  by  whatever  method  or  plan  may  be  Ijest  for 
them.  In  dramatic  work,  of  course,  one  has  to  tlu  vastly 
different  from  what  one  would  do  in  the  ordinary  speaking 
voice.  Vou  are  called  upon  to  give  the  voice  of  atiger,  etc., 
but  that  1  did  not  touch  upon  because  1  was  tiiinking- 
especially  of  the  conversational  tone — the  "speaking  voice/* 
as  I  call  it — and  my  belief  is  that  we  must  build  up  from 
that  conversational  tone  the  other  voice  that  we  need  as  the 
mind  l>econies  ready  for  it  and  is  fraught  with  experience 
and  feeling:  w^hich,  as  I  have  said  in  the  paper,  wa?;  never 
and  cannot  be  assumed.  In  the  training  of  the  voice  we 
train  for  physical  needs  as  well  as  emotional  needs,  and,  as 
I  said,  there  must  be  physical  earnestness,  a  physical  basis. 
Every  teacher  has  an  individual  way  of  getting  at  certain 
points,  and  what  might  do  for  me  might  not  do  for  some- 
one else.  (Applause.)  Every  one  must  w^ork  out  lits  or 
her  own  salvation.     If  you  ask  me  questions  and    I   can 
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answer  them,  1  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  though  I  won't 
say  that  1  can  answer  them. 

Mr.  Havvn  :  Why  is  it  that  so  many  vocalists,  men  and 
women  alike,  who  sing  beautifully,  talk  abominably? 

Miss  Lauguton  :  Why  do  so  many  who  recite  on  the 
stage  and  speak  beautifully,  talk  abominably?  That  is  a 
Yankee  answer.  I  think  the  answer  would  be  the  same  in 
both,  cases ;  that  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Silnerxail:  Why  do  so  many  men  who  talk  so 
beautifully  in  private,  when  they  get  before  an  audience 
speak  so  abominably  ? 

Miss  Laughton  :  Because  they  have  not  learned  the  co- 
ordination and  the  unity  of  it. 

Mr.  Rudd:  Will  you  permit  a  question?  Will  you  kindly 
state  what  is  the  best  means  of  getting  that  beautiful  placing 
of  the  tone,  carrying  power,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call 
it,  that  you  seem  to  have  ? 

Miss  Laughton:  Keeping  at  it.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ruud:  Well,  in  what  direction? 

Miss  Laughton:  1  have  some  exercises  which  1  use 
for  those  things,  a  great  many  exercises  that  1  use  and  drill 
upon  day  after  day ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  tone  here,  the  realization  that  the  tone  is  placed 
right  here  in  front  of  your  mouth.  Work  as  though  work- 
ing on  a  five-cent  piece  in  the  front  of  your  mouth.  There 
must  be  freedom  through  here  (indicating),  a  sustaining 
always  of  the  tone  from  the  freedom  of  it  here,  as  though 
it  were  a  chimney  or  a  passageway,  perfect  flexibility  oi 
voice  here. 


IDEALISM    IN    BROWNING. 


WILLlAxM    B.    CHAMBERLAIN,    CHICACK),    ILL. 


Whether  Browning  can  be  successfully  i)layed  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  he  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  read. 
It  may  be  that  from  an  elocutionary  point  of  view  his  great- 
est works  appear  lyric  rather  than  dramatic.  They  are  to 
be  pondered  for  the  deep  truths  they  contain  and  suggest 
rather  than  used  for  a  momentary  effect  startling  or  spec- 
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ucular.    Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  must 
sen<»e.  as  presenting  life-experiences,  many  of  the  writ 
of  Browning  may  take  rank   with  Uie  great<!^i   tirar 
works  in  our  English  literature.     \V  hatevcr  may  Im*  Ut^^ 
technical  classification,  they  are  full  of  tiujiuLse  luward  tb#^ 
best  and  truest  living,  which  must  ever  fontt  the  htghei^ 
inspiratif^n  in  all  real  art.     Dr.  Berdoe,  in  bis  volume  €n\ 
tilled  '  I'rowning's  Message  to  His  Time,*'  ^i^iks  of  "on^ 
of  the  most  eminent  living  women  of  letters''  whom  lie  had?^ 
asked  to  write  a  paper  for  the  Browning  Society,  but  who;^ 
in  replying  "declared  she  had  tried  to  understand  oar  poet^t 
but  could  make  nothing  of  him;"  and  added:  "Wien  I  an^ 
tire<l  and  want  my  mind  refreshed,  1  like  to  put  my  heaw 
down  into  a  great  big  cabbage-rose,  like  Tom  Moure ;  ano^ 
you  urjj:e  nie  to  bury  my  nose  in  a  bunch  of  tbisfle<<   Ukmji 
Browning.'*  X?* 

The  unnamed  "eminent"  friend  perhaps  rcpreijcms  a.W{ 
large  class  of  people  who,  serious  enough  about  life  as  a^^ 
whole,  and  about  other  forms  of  literature,  assum.e  that  the 
function  of  poetry  is  onl}  to  offer  delicious  repose — a  'dolce 
far  niente" — or  even  more  sensuous  <lelight.  To  such  peo- 
ple Browning  has,  perhaps,  no  message;  but  to  t*arnest 
folks,  to  students,  and  especially  to  teachers  of  expressioa^ 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  deeper  into  literature  and 
than  the  mere  form  and  sounds  of  words,  to  such  the  great' 
master,  even  more  philosopher  and  teacher  than  aia^r^ 
never  a  mere  entertainer,  has,  surely,  something  to 
worth  hearing;  even  though  one  do  not  ^m]  rose-water 
rost-odor  more  prominent  than  soul-food. 

I  am  asked  io  speak,  by  request,  on  "hlealiv^iin  in  Brows 

Tile  j^^reat  ideals  which  the  chosen  iii\\\  the  poetic  souUj 
brin^^  us  to  cheer  and  vitalizx*  our  comniun  living,  have' 
usually  Ikcii  prepared  from  experiences  of  oiir  common 
humanity.  They  CMme  like  showers;  ihe  inoishire  has  in- 
deed been  drawn  up  into  the  chjiids  by  the  sunshine  of 
high,  warm-thinking,  b\  bnxxjing  nver  even  llie  marshy 
tracts  i)i  human  life  great  stretches  uf  thou^dit  whicli  to 
c<»nim(»n  souls  seem  but  as  the  wastes  u(  nceann  The  vapory 
masses  of  sublimated  thought  and  feeling  and  aspiration 
are  wafted  by  the  breath  of  genius  till  they  meet  the  cooler 
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Strata  of  homely  practical  thinking  and  daily  life,  in  impact 
upon  which  they  are  condensed  and  precipitated  in  the 
grateful  fall  which  makes  the  valleys  green  and  causes  the 
earth  to  smile  and  sing  in  all  the  sweetness  of  June's  bloom- 
ing, and  teem  with  the  richness  of  the  later  fruitage  for  the 
life  of  man. 

In  attempting  to  draw  some  lessons  and  suggestions 
from  this  practical  idealism,  1  select  the  present  material, 
and  seek  the  present  inspiration  from  the  great  storehouse 
of  Robert  Browning,  at  a  few  of  whose  treasures  we  shall 
glance  all  too  hurriedly,  and  one  of  which  we  may  examine 
more  in  detail.  Idealism  in  Browning  might  be  taughi 
effectively  from  any  one  of  a  score  or  a  hundred  great 
masterpieces ;  and  the  doctrine,  and  the  method,  would  be 
found  to  apply  to  all  departments  of  life  and  thought. 
Browning  is  one  of  the  greatest  apostles  of  a  healthy  and 
sane  idealism — an  intellectual  mysticism. 

Let  us  look  first  at  a  high  ideal  in  the  domain  of  science. 
Where  could  we  find  it  better  than  in  the  dramatic  poem, 
^'Paracelsus."  Dr.  Berdoe,  probably  the  closest  and  most 
sympathetic  of  the  great  master's  pupils  and  critics,  pro- 
nounces this  poem  "The  work  that  posterity  will  probably 
estimate  as  Browning's  greatest." 

Paracelsus,  we  must  remember,  is  a  real,  historic  char- 
acter, but  one  who  has  been  variously  and,  no  doubt,  un- 
justly interpreted  by  different  writers.  By  some  he  has 
been  called  **an  ignorant  vagabond."  By  others  he  has  been 
recognized  as  an  earnest  student,  seeking  for  a  definiteness 
of  knowledge  which  could  not  in  his  day  be  gained  in  the 
schools.  No  doubt  he  was  a  vain  and  boastful  fellow,  for 
his  proper  surname,  "Bombast,"  has  come  down  to  us  as 
the  indication  of  all  that  is  windy  and  absurd.  He  may, 
also,  have  been,  as  some  claim,  a  dissolute  and  drunken 
man  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  though  this  conclusion  is 
not  accepted  by  all.  Browning,  himself,  in  the  notes  accom- 
panying the  dramatic  poem,  speaks  of  him  as  unquestionably 
*'the  father  of  modern  chemistry."  With  this  judgment, 
essentially  agrees  Professor  Ferguson,  of  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry. University  of  Glasgow,  who  has  written  on  Paracelsus 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica.  Professor  Ferguson,  how- 
ever,  judges  that  Paracelsus  should  receive  credit  chiefly 
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for  his  '*wide  application  of  chemical  ideas  to  phamiacj^ 
and  therapeutics.'*     Dr.  Berdoe,  himself  a  physician,  cvi4^ 
dently  regards  Paracelsus  as  one  of  the  fathers^  if  not  1I19 
father,  of  modem  medicine.    Browning  seems  10  Uave  becii 
the  man  who  first  discovered  the  true  Paracelsus  under  the 
debris  of  tradition,  ill-digested  prejudice  and  conflicting' 
history,  and  set  him  before  the  world  in  a  ju$t,  as  well  as 
generous,  light.    Ferguson,  in  plain  prose,  agrees  with  what 
Browning  says  in  his  noble  verse,  namely:  that  I 'iracLlsiia) 
**puts  before  physicians  a  grand  ideal  of  their  pph,-  siua/'- 
and  that  he  is  entitled  **to  a  place  among  the  great  spiriisi 
of  mankind."    It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  hif*-^ 
toric  Paracelsus,  Hving  from  1493  to  1541,  and  rtceiving^i 
his  great  impulse  from  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  be*f 
ginning  of  the  reformation,  may  stand  in  our  thought  nnf 
one  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  newer  learning  and  life,     Ifci 
is  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  science  which   Browning   hasl:/ 
idealized  and  immortalized  in  this  word -picture  of  Paracel-  - 
sus. 

Paracelsus  Aspires. — ^Awakened  by  the  promptings  o£ 
genius,  not  to  say  of  inspiration,  Paracelsus  becomes  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  casts  aside  the  con- 
ventional and  empty  forms  of  the  schools,  that  he  may  study 
nature  at  first  hand.  He  goes  to  the  mines,  mingles  with 
the  laborers,  talks  with  the  common  people,  studies  plants 
and  herbs,  experiments  with  remedies  of  his  own  invention^ 
and  presses  these  original  investigations  with  a  burnings 
enthusiasm,  to  find  something  real  and  substantial, 
says : 

Tis  time  new  hopes  should  animate  the  world. 

These  hopes  he  can  find  alone  in  real  discovery,  not  in 
worn  tradition  and  vague,  unreal  disputations.     He  must'l 
know  for  himself,  by  actual  handling  of  the  facts.    He  real- 
izes that  some  great  souls  have  sometimes  discovered  the 
real ; 

They  know  and  therefore  rule;  1,  too,  will  know. 

Later,  in  conversation,  he  repeats  what  a  still  voice  from 
without  had  said  to  him, 

Know,  not  for  knowing's  sake. 
But  to  become  a  star  to  men  fort:>tir- 
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The  most  distinguishing  and  the  most  glorious  element  of 
ideality  and  science  is  thus  expressed ;  it  is  the  benevolent, 
or,  as  we  are  saying  today,  the  altruistic  motive. 

Paracelsus  Attains. — After  years  of  such  earnest  in- 
quiry, the  devotee  of  science  finds  himself  at  Basle  as  a 
practicing  physician,  officially  recognized  by  the  officers  of 
the  town,  and,  later,  installed  as  lecturer  at  the  university, 
called,  in  the  words  of  some  of  his  pupils,  **the  idol  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  court."  Here  the  most  offensive  demon- 
strations of  his  egotism  appear ;  for,  with  seeming  haughti- 
ness, he  spurns  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
Berdoe  finds  this  not  inexcusable;  Paracelsus  doubtless 
had  something  they  had  not.  However  that  may  have  been, 
he  exhibits  a  lofty  and  even  startling  abandon  to  his  ideal. 
"What's  failure  or  success  to  me ;  I  have  made  life  consist 
of  one  idea,"  and  the  only  thing,  it  would  seem,  which  he 
really  fears  is: 


*  *  *  A  deeper  curse,  an  inner  ruin. 

Plague  beneath  plague,  the  last  turning  the  first 
To  light  beside  its  darkness. 

My  aims  remained  supreme  and  pure  as  ever; 
Even  now  why  not  desire,  for  mankind's  sake 
That  if  I  fail,  some  fault  may  be  the  cause 
That,  though  I  sink,  another  may  succeed. 

And  so  he  attains. 

And  yet,  in  the  attainment  of  his  scientific  success,  and 
with  all  its  lofty  ideals,  he  finds  at  the  last  that  he  has  made 
one  grand  mistake. 

I  leari^ed  my  own  deep  error ;  love's  undoing 
Taught  me  the  worth  of  love  in  man's  estate. 
And  what  proportion  love  should  hold  with  power 
In  his  right  constitution ;  love  preceded 
Power,  and  with  much  power  always  much  more  love. 

The  poem  grandly  idealizes  the  ever-unended  struggle 
to  know.    The  scientist,  even  in  his  dying  hour,  speaks 

Of  their  half  reasons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 
struggles  for  truth.     *    ♦    ♦    *    * 
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Like  pUnts  in  mineft  whidi  never  law  the  mm* 
Bttt  dream  of  him,  and  gncss  ^  hrte  ha  wa$^  be* 
And  do  their  best  to  climb  an4  c^  to  Itba, 


He  says  at  last, 


Ipress  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast; 
Its  ^lendor,  soon  or  Lait, 
Will  pierce  the  gioooi 


The  essential  teaching  is,  the  spirttudiizm^  of  ati  trml 
even  in  the  physical  realm.     Browning  dtiej,  perhaps, 
resent  Paracelsus  as  confessing,  in  thii  lasi  talk  wilh   his 
friends,  to  what  seems  like  pantheisnt.     TJic  real  lesson  is* 
however,  as  I  believe,  alliance  with  the  author  of  all  tratli 
on  the  part  of  man  made  in  God's  image.     It  ts  a   lessoaJ 
greatly  needed  in  this  day,  when  spiritual  science  has  sc^J 
strongly  tended  towards  materialism* 

It  is  interesting  to  place  by  the  side  of  Paracelsus  a  study  ^ 
that  reveals  idealism  in  scholarship 

Paracelsus  ignored  mere  scholarsliip.  The  minutiae 
and  the  pedantry  of  the  school-room  were  to  him  intoler- 
able; he  left  all  that  for  the  reality  of  nature.  Browning *s 
sympathy  with  this  impulse  in  the  hero  of  science  mi^ht 
lead  us  to  expect  that  similar  devotion  to  technical  scholar- 
ship in  the  realm  of  letters  would  not  elicit  the  poet's  inter-^ 
est;  but  Browning  treats  with  equal  enthusiasm  the  easel 
of  one  almost  fanatically  devoted  to  what  we  should  callj 
even  the  pedantry  of  scholarship.  This  appears  in  tlie  poet's 
treatment  of  **A  Grammarian's  Funeral" 

The  time  may  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  latter  part  ol 
the  fifteenth,  or  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth,  century  J 
The  scene,  almost  any  town  in  western  Europe.  Friends] 
and  pupils  are  carrying  a  scholar  to  his  last  resting-plac 
high  up  above  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  lower  world.  A»| 
they  carefully  pick  their  way,  they  rehearse,  amid  directions! 
and  cautions  for  the  funeral  march,  the  virtues  and  the  hero-  ' 
ism  of  this  martyr  to  learning,  who  scorned  temporal  goods  J 
for  spiritual,  and  who  sought  his  life's  real  good  in  con-f 
tributing  his  labor  to  that  which  should  forever  aid  in  the  i 
thinking  of  men. 


He  said.  "What's  time?    Leave  now  for  dogs  and  apes; 
man  has  forei'cr." 
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And  SO,  while  dying  from  a  creeping  paralysis, 

He  setded  Hoti's  business — let  it  be — 

Properly   based   oun — 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  Oc 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 

This  man  decided  not  to  live  hut  know. 

It  is  not  a  sentimental  and  fanciful  enthusiasm  dial  gives  the 
plodding  scholar  this  high  place ;  it  is  the  honest  and  cordial 
acknowledgement  of  a  real  force  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
force  of  ideas — of  spirit-impulse.  One  capable  of  such  high 
things  must,  even  in  his  last  sleep,  rest  far  above  the  noisy, 
earthy  world. 

Bury  thi>  man  there? 

Here — here's  his  place. 
Where  meteor -i  shoot,  clouds  form, 

Lightnings  are  loosed, 
Stars  come  and  go,  let  joy  break  with  the  storm : 

Peace  let  the  dew  send, 
Loftv  designs  must  close  in  like  effects! 

Diftily  lying. 
Leave  him — stilj  loftier  than  the  world  suspects — 

Living  and   dying. 

Idealism  in  i^iiiLusoPHY. — This  is  well  given  in  the 
poem,  "Rabbi  ben  Ezra."  "The  old  Rabbi,  towards  the  close 
of  a  long  and  honorable  life,  is  looking  back  on  the  way  he 
has  traveled  and  forward  towards  its  goal.'' 

Browning  here  gives  us  a  noble  view  of  the  nature  and 
proper  destiny  of  man.  It  might  be  summed  up  in  the 
words:  The  invisible  is  the  most  real.  "A  spark  disturbs 
our  clod."  Motive  rather  than  achievement  is  the  measure 
of  the  man.  Success  is  not  the  goal.  *'Not  on  the  vulgar 
mass  called  work  nuist  sentence  pass     *     *     * 

All  I  could  never  be 
All  men  ignored  in  me, 
This  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

The  bodily  life  is  not  the  true  life  of  the  man. 

To  man  propose  this  test 
Thy  body  at  its  best. 
How  far  can  that  project  its  soul  on  its  lone  way. 

Soul-life,   in   Browning's  philosophy,  is  the  only  true  life. 
6 
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Like  Ruskin,  he  believes  '*hc  only  is  mlvancingf  in  life  whose 
heart  is  getting  softer,  whose  blood  waraicr,  whose  brain 
quicker,  whose  spirit  is  entering  intu  living  peace/' 

Idealism  in  Theolxkjy. — In  three  noted  poems  ivc  find 
three  phases  or  aspects  of  Browning's  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion. They  give,  respectively,  natural  theology  on  its 
lowest  plane;  revelation  as  a  felt  need  of  the  human  lit^an 
and  as  prophesied  by  inspiration;  and^  lastly,  the  Cfjmpletc 
historic  revelation  through  Jesus  Christ,  We  tnny  remark 
just  here  that  the  deepest  thought  in  lirowning  cannot  be 
understood  apart  from  the  religious  idea. 

(a)  Natural  theology  is  given  in  the  poem  entitled^ 
**(jaliban  upon  Stetetos/'  The  problem  discussed  seems  to 
Ix:  this :  How  much  may  we  know  of  t iod  by  simplt^  reason, 
and  how  much  may  we  transfer  our  thoughts  to  him.  The 
autlior  has  set  above  the  poem,  as  a  text^  a  sentence  from 
the  I'iftieth  Psalm,  "Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  alioj^cther 
such  a  one  as  thyself/'  The  poor  wrutch,  Caliban,  taken,  of 
c/iurse,  from  Shakepeare's  "Tempest,"  has  his  face  turned 
rlown  to  earth,  and,  with  almost  swinish  grunt,  the  *'Ujm|i- 
isW  thing  thinks  aloud  the  coarse  mutterings  of  his  dark- 
rn<:d,  depraved  soul.  His  soul?  Ah  yesl  For  though  the 
imaK<'  ^-'f  the  Creator  is  almost  defaced,  yet  a  ^lint  of 
celestial  light  appears  even  in  his  very  questionings 
querulous  gibings.  The  fact  that  even  in  this  darkened  ac 
l><'rverted  fashion  he  can  reason  about  God,  shows  thai  eve 
siuh  an  one  can  ''Seek  the  Lord  if  haply  he  may  feel  af 
him  and  find  him."  Browning's  thought  would  seem  to 
Even  a  Calif)an  must  try  to  image  God  and  understand  Hi 
wr^rks.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  man,  howe%^er  debase 
who  need  be  wholly  given  over.  One  is  reminded  of 
words  of  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the  R^ 
mans,  in  which  he  speaks  not  only  of  the  possible  hope, 
also  of  the  reasonable  accountability  even  of  the  darkest  he 
then:  "I-'or  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation 
the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  thin| 
that  arc  marie,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God-head :  so  tl: 
they  are  without  excuse." 

(]))   The  soul's  felt  need  of  a  God-man's  revelation  is 
with   equal  power,  and  far  greater  beauty,  shown  in  the 
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poem,  *'Saul.*'  Here  we  have  the  seer's  insight  into  the 
infinite  tenderness  and  compassion,  and  how  marvelously 
Browning  has  made  the  contrast  betw^een  the  two  points 
of  view  to  appear  even  in  the  rhythm  and  tone-color  of  his 
verse.  David  is  trying  to  recall  the  giant  king  from  the 
madness  which  came  upon  him  with  the  evil  spirit  from  the 
Lord.  The  young  musician  first  tries  songs  of  nature,  re- 
joicing in  the  buoyancy  of  life  and  health.  They  touch  no 
answering  chord.  Praise  of  valor  and  military  conquest 
awaken  but  little  response.  Some  higher  sentiment  is 
needed,  some  deeper  appeal  and  so  the  inspired  poet-prophet 
is  led  to  pour  out  to  the  poor  monarch  a  strain  filled  with 
promise  of  the  infinite  love  and  compassion,  but  also  the 
infinite  power,  embodied  in  the  face  and  form  and  heart  of 
a  man. 

Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for 
My  flesh  that  I  seek  in  the  God-head;  I  seek  and  I  find  it. 
Oh,  Saul,  it  shall  be 

A  face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee;  a  man  like  to  me 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  forever;  a  hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee;  see  the  Christ  stand. 

(c)  The  complete  historic  revelation  is  given  with  no 
less  beauty  and  power  in  the  poem  entitled,  **A  Death  in 
the  Desert."  It  is  the  aged  John,  the  beloved,  who  lies  ex- 
hausted in  a  cave,  surrounded  by  young  pupils  and  friends 
who  seek  to  restore  him,  but  in  vain.  At  last  a  happy 
thought  strikes  one  of  them.  He  runs  and  brings  a  parch- 
ment, whereon  is  written  John's  own  record  of  the  Christ, 

I   am   the   resurrection   and  the  life. 

The  words  bring  the  restoring  thrill,  the  old  apostle  opens 
his  eyes,  he  speaks : 

To  me  that  story ;  aye,  that  life  and  death 
Of  which  I  wrote  "it  was" — to  me  it  is — 
Is  here  and  now ;  I  apprehend  naught  else. 

This  poem  seems  to  be  Browning's  way  of  singing  the  re- 
frain which  we  are  hearing  so  much  today,  "Back  to 
Christ.**  It  is  the  poet's  note  of  a  vital,  present  experience 
of  a  still  living  Christ! 


WOf-      i 
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Idealism  in  Ecclesiology. — ^Tltis  we  «ee  in  the  pom, 
"Christmas  Eve/'  wherein  Browiucig  ha*  discussctJ,  in  i 
very  sensible  and  manly  way,  the  Irtie  ideal  of  pulilic  wof 
ship.    On  a  Christmas  Eve  he  finds  him>elf  iti  u  Utile 
chapel,  where  a  coarse  crowd  are  listt-nmif  lo  a  coir 
preacher,  as  he  rants  and  dogmatizes  with  all  the  vclse^n 
and  ignorance  of  bigotry.     Falling  asleep  m  self-dcfcnK", 
the  poet  is  carried  in  his  dream  tci  ix  caihttlral.   bcauieoiis 
and  stately;  but  the  aesthetic  cerenKniial  rlocsi  not  met?l  xheM 
deei>est  need.    Beauty  does  not  fully  satisfy  the  mtnd.    He 
is  !K>rne  away  to  a  college  lecture-halt,  mul  !*  intrtxluced  to 
a  critical,  metaphysical  discussion,    >chcilarly   ctiougflu 
wholly  unsatisfactory,  as  it  meets  not  the  nt^'d  of  soul 
Jife. 

He  bids  us.  when  we  least  ex  pet  i  it. 
";  ^  Take  back  our  faith,  if  it  bt  not  ji!  t  whaW 

i^  Vet  a  pearl  indeed  as  his  test'.  alTrrt  it. 

^  *  Which  fact  pays  damage  d^n"'-  n  wardingK 

So  prize  we  our  dust  and  arilK-  iuvordingjly. 

On  awakening,  he  finds  himself  seated  again  in  tlie  littW^ 

chapel : 

And  woke  up  now  at  the  "ti^uth"    "and  Inslly/' 

He  could  find  fault  enough  with  the  sermon ; 

First,  the  preacher  spcak>  thruu^'h  his  nose; 
Second,  his  gesture  is  too  emphatic: 
Thirdly,   to  waive  what's   p<filagugic. 
The  subject  matter  itself  la<!ks  logic. 

In  spite  of  all  these  detractions,  the  poet  can  discern^ 
spirit  of  zcorship  and  the  purpose  of  love:  and  so  he 
chwies  : 

My  hrart  does  bot  to  receive  in  meektiefis 
'Ifiai  modi'  of  worship.  a>  nioM  to  hi;  mind, 
Wbi-M-,  i'ltttUly  aids  being  cast  behind, 
\\i'  AJi  111  All  aj/pfar-.  strcru/. 
\\j«l*  •h«    ibj»HM-i  hnman  : v//  lictwccn. 

Im.viok'i.m  ij>,  'dt  a  ioUii'\nu)U,  is  nnhly  hrnnglit  out 
the  p'H-rn,  ••<  b'VJi."     <  Uou,  who  h;iH  Ihim  congratiilatefl  " 
I'rotiis  r;i,  In.  arlji.vriijrijtto  in  Iwti-rs,  science,  poesy,  sctt 
tnrc    an^l    pliib;v;j;l,v,    irpli*'^    bhovvinj;    that    his    deep 
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thought  is  that  he,  the  man,  is  superior  to  his  works  and 
ought  to  outHve  them.  His  argument  might  be  condensed 
into  something  hke  this :  It  ought  not  to  be,  and  cannot  be, 
that,  just  when  the  soul  is  best  prepared  to  know^  love,  enjoy 
and  achieve,  it  shall  then  be  cut  off  and  exist  no  more.  The 
poem  beautifully  and  strongly  presents,  as  an  ideal,  the 
natural  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  for  immortality.  The 
development  of  the  thought  is  quite  like  that  which  gives 
David's  foreshadowing  of  the  Christ  in  Saul.  It  is  a  sane 
and  logical  idealism,  which  formal  reasoners,  no  less  than 
inspiring  poets,  have  been  pleased  to  use. 

Music  is  idealized  in  the  poem,  *'Abt  Vogler."  Brown- 
ing is  essentially  a  musician.  His  spirit  sees  essential  truth 
imaged  in  the  evanescent  but  imperishable  forms  of  tone 
pictures.  Abt  Vogler  has  just  completed  an  improvisation 
upon  his  instrument,  which,  like  Adelaide  Proctor's  "Lost 
Chord,"  has  opened  the  spirit  world  almost  to  bodily  sense. 
Many  a  tuneful  soul,  1  choose  to  believe,  has  had  similar 
experiences,  without  the  power  to  record  them  in  the  glori- 
ous form  which  Browning  has  given. 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once, 
We  shall  hear  it  by  and  by. 

Idealism  in  Painting. — This  is  best  given  in  "Andrea 
del  Sarto."  The  "faultless"  technician  bewails  his  essential 
failure  in  life  because,  with  his  unapproachable  execution, 
he  yet  has  never  grasped,  or  really,  earnestly  reached  the 
higher  and  nobler  ideals  which  have  made  his  artistic  con- 
temporaries, Raphael.  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  so  superior  to  himself  in  that  which  makes  the  truest 
art.  He  has  skill  of  hand ;  they  have  reach  of  thought  and 
lift  of  heart  and  greatness  of  aim.  Mournfully,  pathetically 
he  confesses,  in  a  moment  of  frank  unbosoming,  that  all 
which  has  made  the  other  painters  really  and  most  truly 
great  is  **out  of"  him. 

Ah !  but  a  man's  reach  must  exceed  his  grasp. 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for? 

This  poem  gives  us  perhaps  Browning's  keenest  and 
deepest-searching  thought  regarding  the  natural  province 
and  the  well-nigh   divine  possibilities  of  art,  when  art  is 
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conceived  according  to  its  real  nature,  a^  an  expre^ioQ  ol 
and  a  ministry  to,  the  spiritual  life  in  man  rather  than  tbe 

sensuous.  j 

Conclusion. — What  I  have  called  intellectual  Mysti- 
cism'* seems  to  me  to  have  a  very  real  arul  possibly  a  very 
helpful  relation  to  the  thought  of  our  day.  Never,  perhaps^ 
was  there  more  reaching  after  something  alHivc  and  beyond 
matter.  Spirit  life — dominance  of  bijdy  by  soul — this  is  in 
some  form  the  search  of  a  vast  muliiludc  t*xlay.  **Qins' 
tian  Science,"  **Faith  Healing,"  and  ihc  like,  are  forms  of 
this  impulse.  It  must  be  rationally  reeogfoized,  not  ignored. 
l>ro\vning  seems  to  me  to  suggest  a  rcasunable  treatment  of 
the  problem.  His  intellectual  and  spiritual  idealism  docs 
much  to  meet  a  deep  need.  For  one,  1  am  not  prepared  to 
say  he  has  presented  the  complete  solution.  1  personally 
dissent  from  some  utterances  of  Browning,  which  seem  to 
nic  to  postulate  an  unqualified  and  practically  a  fatalistic 
philosophy  of  life.  Yet  I  most  gladly  and  gratefully  accept 
as  rightfully  belonging  to  all  sincere  and  loyal  souls,  who 
receive  the  light  in  the  love  of  it,  this  grand,  uplifting  ideal 
of  spirit-domination,  soul-conquest,  in  honestly  cherishedl 
ideals.  In  such  is  real  life.  Not  present  accomplishment  J 
but  present  attempt,  not  the  seen  but  the  unseen,  is  the  reali 
and  the  eternal. 

This  doctrine,  applied  in  connection  with  the  reasonably 
view,  now  almost  universally  held,  as  to  the  freedom  of  tl 
human   will   and   consequent    indiviihial    accountability    f^ 
character  here  and  hereafter,  becomes  one  of  the  most  eflFe 
tivc  of  stimuli  to  genuine  spiritual   living.     Within    sue 
bounds,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  under  such  correction,  Brown^ 
ing's  mystic  idealism  may  be  welcomed  by  every  earnest 
teacher  who  would  build  his  work  upon  the  solid  foundatk 
of  an  intelligent  and  truly  spiritual  Christian  faith,  a   fait, 
wliich  takes  account  of  both  body  and  snnl,  and  which  It^ 
ill  the  power  of  two  worlds. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  SiLVERNAiL. — In  regard  to  the  paper  to  which  we 
have  just  Hstened,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  veneration  of 
details  of  technique,  but  I  think  there  is  something  beyond 
that,  and  larger,  for  members  of  this  association  to  lay  to 
heart.  Vou  can  get  faithful  work  from  the  pupils  upon  any 
special  drill ;  you  will  get  in  a  rut  soon  enough  in  regard  to 
the  details  of  technique ;  but  the  largeness  of  soul,  the  out- 
reaching  mental  grasp,  and  the  broadening  of  your  sym- 
pathy that  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  interpret  the  best 
things,  the  only  things  that  are  really  worthy,  it  seems  to 
me,  brings  you  up  to  this  level  to  which  we  have  been  lifted 
this  morning  by  Professor  Chamberlain's  paper.  The  best 
is  good  enough  for  us.  You  are  familiar,  doubtless,  with 
the  story  that  is  told  of  the  great  French  dramatist.  Scribe, 
who  wrote  a  play  and  read  it  to  the  committee  of  one  of  the 
Parisian  theaters.  It  was  accepted,  but  when  presented 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  Somebody  said  by  way  of  explana- 
tion of  why  the  play  had  not  succeeded,  *'Oh,  well.  Scribe 
has  a  way  of  reading  the  text  so  that  any  one  would  think 
it  was  a  great  play."  ''Ah,"  said  Scribe,  when  the  remark 
was  repeated  to  him,  "they  say  it  was  my  reading  that  im- 
posed upon  them,  do  they?  Well !  If  they  had  done  for  the 
public  what  I  in  my  reading  did  for  them,  my  play  would 
not  have  been  a  failure."  It  is  for  us  to  become  Scribes. 
It  is  for  us  to  broaden  ourselves  so  that  we  may  ever  be  pre- 
pared to  look  out  and  reach  up,  as  is  so  well  expressed  in 
those  beautiful  lines  of  Longfellow,  when  Princess  Emma 
lays  her  hand  upon  Eginard's  shoulder  like  a  naked  blade 
as  he  knelt  before  her  and  said,  "Arise,  Sir  Knight,  to  my 
heart's  level,  oh,  my  heart's  delight."  (Here  the  gavel  fell.) 
I  knew  the  three  minutes  would  expire  before  I  could  get  at 
my  point. 

Miss  Zachos:  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing more  about  Browning  than  has  been  said  by  the  writer 
of  the  paper,  who  has  so  splendidly  presented  the  subject; 
but  one  feels,  the  more  they  read  Browning,  that  he  under- 
stood life  in  all  its  phases;  that  nothing  human  was  too 
lowly  or  too  mean  to  be  thought  or  spoken  by  him.     He 
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scorned  nothing  hiunan.  While  appreciating  the  pracUc 
side  of  life,  he  also  appreciated  the  nearness  of  man  lo 
which  enabled  him  to  conceive  of  the  highest  pa%ver  to  whic 
man  could  lift  himself.  The  diflSculty  in  reading  Browning, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  difiiculty  y\v  have  in  conveying  the 
thought  between  the  lines.  We  have  always  tliat  difficulty 
with  every  author,  but  with  Browning  pre-eminently 
because  of  his  idealism  and  wonderful  intellectual  powerj 
That  is  the  great  difficulty  confronting  the  reader — ^thfl 
thought  between  the  lines.  This  can  be  said  of  Brovifning  \t 
a  stricter  sense  than  as  to  any  other  author,  thai  you  can-- 
not  interpret  him  fully  and  entirely.  Nevertheless,  if  yoij 
interpret  Browning  only  decently  well,  you  will  read  ever 
other  poet  better  on  that  account.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Carter:    Upon   the   point    referred   to   by    Miss' 
Zachos,  that  there  is  so  much  in  Firowning  to  be  read  lie- 
tween  the  lines — that,  it  seems  to  nie,  gfives  to  us  as  inter- 
preters the  opportunity  of  presenting  Browning's  thoug^htj 
better  than  can  those  who  do  not  know  the  techuique  ol 
expression.  .  That  is  just  the  reason  why  those  who  listen" 
to  Browning,  as  rendered  by  a  true  interpreter,  say  ihat  all^ 
of  his  obscurity  seems  to  fade  away.     In  the  expression  o| 
the  face,  and  perhaps  in  the  voice,  we  tell  what  is  bet  wee 
the  lines.    So  much  for  that. 

There  was  just  one  other  thought  came  to  me  while  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  reading  the  paper;  I  wish  I  could  reca? 
his  language,  but  I  cannot.  It  seems  to  me  that  Browninfi 
teaches  the  great  truth  that  to  suffer  is  infinity—that  wl 
bocome  large  in  spirit  only  through  suffering.  I  think  thaf 
was  l)rought  out  in  the  paper. 

ivIadam  Serven  :  Again  we  have  been  encouraged  in  ot 
search  for  the  real  through  the  ideal,  and  this  emphasise 
the  hope  which  I  have  entertained  for  some  time.    We  majj 
never  live  to  sec  it  realized,  still  ii  tnay  come,  that  tlic 
pic  of  the  stage  shall   be   so  educated ,  so   well   prepar 
thron^di  the  acf|naintanee  with  the  ideal,  we  wnll  say. 
they  can  present  I'rrAvning's  plays,  and  the  people  flock 
hear  them.    CAi;j;lau.Hej 

Mr.  Ci\AMUEH\,A\s  :  That  is  right. 

Mk.s.  L.  J,  MAS'SfNr.:  Mr.  1 'resident.  T  have  very  little 
to  add.     The  paper  wa*,  ho  admirable,  contained  so  much* 
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But  this  thought  that  was  brought  out  by  one  of  the  speakers 
impressed  me  that  we,  as  teachers  of  expression,  find  in  Brown- 
ing a  larger  field,  a  wider  scope  than  is  afforded  by  any  other 
author,  simply  because  one  has  to  read  between  the  lines. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell  La  Moyne  stated  that  her  two  best  teachers 
were  Robert  Browning  and  Austin  Dobson;  and  to  reaa 
either  of  them  necessitates  a  very  deep  reading  between  the 
lines  of  dramatic  expression.  They  are  both  essentially 
dramatic;  both  are  also  lyric;  but  in  order  to  understand 
lyrics  either  of  Robert  Browning  or  Austin  Dobson,  one 
needs  to  interpret  the*  dramatic  possibilities  between  the 
lines ;  and  that  certainly  is  a  great  aid  to  the  teacher  of  dra- 
matic expression,  and  the  more  we  study  Browning  and 
Dobson,  J  am  sure  the  better  interpreters  w^e  shall  be.  I 
have  found,  in  my  own  experience  of  teaching,  that  both 
authors  are  the  very  best  for  bringing  out  thought  from 
the  student  of  expression.  The  student  may  not  grasp  the 
whole  meaning  that  underlies  such  profound  works,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  will  get  something  more  each  time  he  reads 
the  poem;  which  proves  the  wonderful  ability  that  Brown- 
ing had  to  reach  into  and  portray  the  human  heart. 

Mr.  E.  a.  Ott:  It  takes  some  mental  eflfort  to  read  Car- 
lyle,  ]:)ecause  Carlyle  is  deep.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  men- 
tal effort  to  read  Browning,  not  because  he  is  deep,  but  be- 
cause he  is  obscure.  It  certainly  is  splendid  exercise  to  try 
to  read  Browning,  because  you  have  to  add  so  much  to  what 
he  has  done  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible.  You  not  only 
have  to  read  between  the  lines  when  ygu  study  him,  but  you 
have  to  do  considerable  work  between  the  lines  to  make 
it  intelligi])le  to  other  people. 

In  reading  Browning's  letters  to  his  sweetheart,  who 
later  became  his  wife,  I  find  that  he  wouW  write  a  twenty- 
page  letter,  which  would  be  answered  the  next  day,  upon 
receipt  of  which  Browning  would  write  back  to  her,  "You 
don't  know^  what  I  wrote."  She  couldn't  understand  him. 
Sometimes  fifteen  or  tw^enty  letters  would  pass  between 
them  before  they  could  finally  arrive  at  a  mutual  under- 
standing. Then  she  would  say,  ''Let  us  begin  all  over 
again."  Now,  if  ideal  in  other  things,  I  do  not  see  why 
he  was  not  ideal  in  his  study  of  the  English  language;  why 
he  did  not  learn  to  express  himself  clearly  and  definitely 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  (Applauae.)  I  love 
everything  that  is  sweet  and  beautiful  in  Browning;  so  far 
as  1  have  had  the  patience  to  find  it.  I  think  the  best  tlung 
alx>ut  Browning  was  his  wife.  The  most  beautaful,  die 
<»wectest  literature  that  bears  the  Browning  name,  beeis 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  much  of  the  praise  dnt  we 
give  to  him  is  because  we  do  not  like  to  feel  tiiat  the  had 
.such  poor  judgment  in  picking  out  a  husband.  I  am  not 
facetious  in  saying  this ;  I  am  quite  in  earnest.  I  am  qidtc 
in  earnest  in  saying  I  believe  he  shines  in  a  reflected  fl^xy. 
1  U'lieve  that  that  serious  headache  that  he  always  oom- 
plained  atx)ut  in  all  those  early  tender  and  thoughtful  let- 
ters which  he  sent  to  his  wife — in  order  that  his  inisrrks 
might  not  all  be  borne  by  himself, — I  believe  that  that  head- 
ache was  imparted  to  his  writings,  and  is  usually  imparted 
to  those  who  set  themselves  to  the  very  difficult  task  of 
finding  out  what  Browning  means. 

[  hope  my  three  minutes*  speech  is  sufficiently  dear  so 
that  people  will  know  what  I  mean.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Perry:  I  think  the  opportunity  for  keepings  oar 
heads  clear  is  just  now.    I  have  been  watching  the  audienoe     ik 
with  much  interest.    1  have  watched  the  papers,  as  is  my    "^ 
duty,  from  the  first.     I  heard  the  keynote  struck  by  our 
president,  that  we  should  have  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  laws,  or  the  principles  of  tlie  unseen  activities  of  the 
mind.    We  surely  need  such  a  committee.    We  need  to  keep: 
ourselves  perfectly  clear  as  to  great  truths,  and  never 
our  individual  feelings  lead  us  astray     We  may  have  sua^^^ 
picions  that  because  a  thing  is  black  to  us  with  a  handker^J 
chief  before  our  eyes,  it  is  black  to  the  world ;  but  we  shouUt^^ 
take  away  the  handkerchief  and  get  out  in  the  light.    I  hav||, 
seen  the  time — am  not  entirely  out  of  that  darkness  yet,  itL, 
which  Mr.  Ott  is  groping.   ( Applause. )    In  fact  I  feel  some 
of  that  headache.    So  I  do  about  the  common  ideals  of  life. 
Wc  will  always  liavc  a  hradachc  when  we  lift  ourselves 
above  the  matter  that  hoMs  us  down.     It  is  material  things 
that  hold  us  there,  but  let  im  feel  the  high  ideals  of  life,  for 
it  is  only  by  ker-pin^  tli//:;<'  hif/h  ideals  before  us  that  we  can 
reach  up  and  on.     IIha/  tthttiy  of  otir  public  readers  need 
this  lesson!     How   thry  h;i /<    itttui  time  to  time  been  in 
daiii^er  of  coming',  do/.h   h,  i\n    «/|«'als  of  their  audience! 
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How  are  we  going  to  help  them  ?  That  is  the  meaning  of 
this  convention ;  that  is  the  reason  we  have  come  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  and  tried  to  raise  these  ideals.  We 
feel  them  growing  up ;  the  ideals  of  thought,  the  papers,  dis- 
cussions, methods,  have  all  heen  raised.  Let  us  raise  the 
ideals  of  public  reading.  I  want  to  hear  from  public  readers 
on  this  subject  of  high  ideals.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  a  public  reader,  but  I  claim  to 
have  some  ideals.  1  think  that  the  last  speaker  is  in  danger 
of  what  he  accuses  the  previous  speaker.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Browning  is  exceedingly  obscure.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  he  has  ideals,  and  that  we  should  seek  to  find 
them ;  but  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Browning  expresses  those 
ideals  is  to  the  ordinary  man  very  difficult  of  discovery.  I 
am  an  ordinary  man,  and  must  confess  that  for  me  Brown- 
ing is  unintelligible  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  have  to  work 
too  hard  to  find  it.  My  business — as  I  understand  it,  the 
business  of  everyone  here  present — is  to  deal  with  the  art- 
istic presentation  of  things.  We  have  to  re-present  that 
which  is  evident  in  life.  We  are  not  religionists.  We  do 
not  deal  with  ethics.  We  are  not  looking  into  the  mysteries 
of  things.  We  are  dealing  with  what  is  evident  in  actual 
life.  And  as  for  the  drama,  I  think  that  the  fact  remains 
that  the  actor  is  quite  capable  of  producing  Shakespeare; 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  organize  a  company  that  can  act 
Shakepeare.  It  is  possible  to  organize  a  company  that  can 
give  the  plays  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  almost  the  most 
abstruse  poems  that  have  ever  been  written ;  but  1  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  get  together  a  company  that  can  play 
Browning ;  first,  because  he  is  so  obscure  and  so  ineffective 
in  presenting  his  thought;  second,  because  the  drama  deals 
with  passion  and  not  with  thought.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  would  like  to  ask,  for  the  benefit  of 
this  convention,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  give  us  an  exercise 
which  he  gave  in  the  New  York  convention  that  I  have  used 
€ver  since.  (Applause.)  An  exercise  for  placing  tone.  I 
do  not  want  to  give  it  myself,  because  it  is  second-hand, 
and  I  might  not  give  it  correctly. 

[The  above  request  of  Mr.  Trtieblood  had  been  made  after 
the  discussion  of  Miss  Laughton's  paper.  The  exercise  re- 
ferred to  was,  by  a  vote  of  the  convention,  to  be  given  at 
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this  time,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  Professor 

Chamberlain *s  paper.] 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,  first,  in  regard  to  the  only  objection  made  to  Brownings 
— ^liis  obscurity — let  me  say  a  word  or  two.  He  himself 
always  claimed  it  to  be  his  purpose  or  intention  to  express 
in  literature  the  deeper  and  higher  truths  of  life  as  he  saw 
them.  Now,  it  probably  is  of  no  use  to  discuss  whether  he 
is  obscure  or  clear.  Someone  has  said  that  when  yoo  testify 
as  to  your  own  like  or  dislike  of  Carlyle,  you  are  writing  a 
part  of  your  autobiography.  I  presume  that  may  be  said 
w  ith  truth  as  to  Browning.  When  we  say  the  Bach  fugne 
or  the  Handel  composition  is  dry  and  dull,  it  means  that 
we  have  not  heard  enough  of  them  to  understand  thenu 
When  you  say  you  do  not  like  Beethoven,  it  means  that  yoDl 
do  not  know  him.  About  all  we  can  do  at  this  experimental 
stage  is  to  throw  down  that  challenge.  Let  us  wait  and  see. 
Let  us  have  no  misunderstanding  with  those  who  say  I  like 
or  1  do  not  like.  My  purpose  was,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  literary  committtee,  to  present  my  testimony  only. 
1  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  argue.  If  he  is  obscure  to 
any  man,  that  man  does  not  see  him  clearly ;  I  need  not  go 
beyond  that.  I  think  you  do  not  all  understand  the  man 
])lainly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  consider- 
ing poetry  and  not  prose.  It  is  not  told  with  a  kind  of  didac* 
tic  clearness,  nor  is  it  to  be  told  in  colloquial  diction.  It  i» 
poetry,  and  the  keynote  of  its  interpretation  is  the  dramatic, 
J  think.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  but  this  :  That  if  Brown- 
ing seems  too  difficult  for  the  ordinary  mind,  then  let  the 
public  reader  become  extraordinary.  I  think  we  all  loved 
and  admired  Brother  John  Wesley  Churchill  and  I  never  ad- 
mired him  more  than  when  I  heard  him  in  one  of  his  read- 
ings remark  substantially  as  follows :  **One  of  the  most  gra- 
cious and  enjoyable  privileges  of  a  public  reader  is  to  inter- 
pret for  an  audience  some  things  which  they  have  not  sa 
well  interpreted  for  themselves."  If  we  are  to  take  people 
just  where  they  are,  and  show  them  just  what  we  can  do 
on  the  physical  plane,  if  we  are  never  to  bring  to  them 
any  ideals  or  any  aspirations  above  what  they  find  from  their 
realistic  surroundings,  then  our  art  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  wholly  an  art,  for  all  other  forms  of  fine  art  are  an  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  ideal  and  the  unseen.  We  are  not  religion- 
ists, but  1  think  we  may  be,  if  not  philosophers,  philosoph- 
ical at  least  in  that  respect,  that  at  least  we  are  studying 
him. 

I  may  answer  in  two  minutes  the  other  questioii,  if  Mr. 
Trueblood,  who  called  it  up,  will  remind  me  of  what  it  was. 
Do  you  know  whether  it  was  an  exercise  beginning  with 
humming  ? 

Mr.  Tbl'eblood:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  Assuming,  then,  two  or  three  things 
which  every  vocalist  presupposes,  namely,  that  there  is  to 
be  an  evenly  filled  and  quietly  held  reservoir  of  air,  and  that 
there  is  to  be  above  that  a  perfectly  flexibilized  throat,  as- 
suming these  two  things,  I  personally  find  for  myself,  and 
for  my  pupils,  the  greatest  help  in  starting  w- ith  a  very  light 
hum,  which  seems  always  to  come  to  you  from  outside  rather 
than  to  be  sent  outside  from  within  you.  Now  that,  if  you 
want  a  scientific  reason  for  it,  is  of  course  because  of  the 
reflection  of  the  air  within  against  the  bones  of  the  face.  I 
think  that  the  hum  or  low  tone  produced  with  closed  lips 
is  most  profitable  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  with  the 
lips  closed  and  all  the  interior  cavity  of  the  mouth  thor- 
oughly open,  tongue  well  depressed,  the  uvula  thrown  up  as 
by  a  singing  exercise,  the  oral  cavity  very  slightly  open,  lips 
being  stretched  so  that  they  meet  together  over  the  teeth, 
perhaps  parted  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  in  that 
condition  the  pupil  becomes  sensitive  at  once  to  any  pres- 
sure of  air,  because  he  can  feel  the  air,  can  hear  what  comes 
from  the  air,  and  feel  what  takes  place  within.  All  tone 
production  must  be  a  matter  of  feeling,  not  of  sound;  for 
you  must  feel  your  tone  even  before  it  comes  forth.  It  is 
like  shooting  at  a  mark.  The  good  marksman  knows  by  the 
feeling  of  his  muscles  whether  the  bullet  is  hitting  true.  He 
knows  where  the  ball  is  going  while  he  fires  it.  So  must 
the  vocalist  know,  by  means  of  the  accustomed  sensation 
which  he  is  coming  to  ass«KMate  with  the  feeling, — purpose 
and  color  of  his  thought. 

Now,  starting  w-ith  this  low  hum,  and  then  in  this  way 
(producing  humming  sound) — the  room  is  a  little  large  and 
the  noise  outside  is  too  great,  but  those  nearest  will  be  able 
easily  to  hear  it.  T  think.     Gradually  thus  (continuing  illus- 
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tration)  the  moment  that  vibration  comes,  you  can  not  only 
feel  it  here,  but  the  moment  that  I  get  any  restriction  of  the 
fauces,  nares,  any  part  of  the  pharyngeal  tract,  I  can  feel  it 
here,  as  I  cannot  do  if  the  mouth  is  open.  So  the  pladng 
of  the  tone  is  undifferentiated  or  undiscriminated  vocality — 
simply  pure  tone. 

I  come  next  to  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  closed  mouth, 
and  which  1  like  to  produce  in  a  pupil  by  simply  inserting 
the  end  of  a  pencil  so  that  it  will  make  an  opening  not  over 
one-eighth  of  'an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  pupil  keeps  on 
humming.  He  will  thus  get  the  perfect  oo.  Then  let  him 
vocalize  words  with  56,  as  smooth,  etc.  Then  I  take  the  tone 
nearest  to  the  66,  and  that  is  e,  represented  by  the  German 
umlaut  ii,  vocalizing  such  words  as  "feel  sweet  peace  begin- 
ning to  be  deep  as  the  sleep  of  the  sea."  Then  take  the 
round  o,  for  instance,  which  is  the  first  tone  I  use  to  begin 
with  all  ordinary  pupils.  1  will  give  it  to  you  in  an  ideal 
way  (illustrating).  Many  pupils  are  able  to  take  it  so* 
Others  better  begin  with  a  perfect  round  o.  Then  I  take 
the  (jerman  umlaut  6,  as  in  the  German  schon,  or  trans- 
ferred to  English,  the  sound  as  in  praise,  gray,  aim  (giving 
the  sound  rather  prolonged)  instead  of  praise,  gray,  aim 
(giving  a  sound  of  shorter  quantity) ;  so  that  in  the  exercise 
the  sounds  will  be  given  i  nthis  order — 66,  ii,  o,  and  then  ah. 
a  sound  of  shorter  quantity)  ;  so  that  in  the  exercise  the 
sounds  will  be  given  in  this  order — 56,  ii,  o,  and  then  ah. 
So  1  ^o  from  the  perfect  closure  to  a  perfect  opening,  and 
vary  them  as  the  pupils'  apprehension  may  indicate,  or  as 
special  circumstances  may  seem  to  make  wise. 

If  there  is  any  question  to  ask,  I  can  answer  it  before  I 
sit  down.     (Applause.) 

President  Soper:  May  I  have  a  word  just  along  that 
line  ?  When  I  was  a  boy  I  grew  up  among  the  cattle  of  the 
country,  and  I  remember  the  best  vocal  lesson  I  ever  learned 
was  from  an  old  cow — just  along  the  line  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  mentioned.  I  noticed  this,  that  the  sound  always  pro- 
ceeded from  the  nostrils,  with  the  pharynx  expanded,  and 
that  we  heard  the  perfect  tone  finally — the  moo. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  Did  you  notice  always  that  her  dia- 
plira.qm  always  stood  right  out?  She  stretched  her  dia- 
phra^rm  and  took  in  the  outer  air  to  play  upon. 

Mr.  Soi'kr:  T  noticed  that.  also. 
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Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  a  degree  of  embarrassment  in  standing  here  this 
morning  that  I  have  not  experienced  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing the  association  for  the  last  two  years  with  any  degree 
of  effective  remembrance.  In  the  next  place,  I  find  myself 
announced  on  the  program  for  a  paper  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Dramatic  Literature.  A  long  time  since  I  gave  up  writ- 
ing papers,  and  I  have  asserted  before  this  association  from 
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time  to  time  that  the  business  of  the  elocutionist  is  to  talk^ 
and  to  leave  the  writing  of  papers  to  the  rhetorician  and  tbe 
grammarian.  That  is  the  position  that  I  have  taken  before 
this  association,  and  therefore  I  have  not  made  any  pre- 
arranged comix>sition,  and  suppose  you  will  feel  some  dis- 
appointment in  not  receiving  a  well-prepared  paper. 

I  know  how  thoroughly  and  how  clearly  members  of 
this  association  discuss,  in  papers,  the  principles  and  the 
beauties  of  elocution;  and,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  very 
interesting  to  you  to  listen  to  my  extemporizing  on  this 
subject.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  difficult  matter  to  extemporise 
satisfactorily  upon  science;  and  this  association  was  insti- 
tuted and  its  forces  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  projecting 
and  promulgating  the  art  and  science  of  elocution. 

What  is  elocution?  It  has  been  defined  many  times  in 
this  society  by  those  who  love  the  word,  and  is  often  sneered 
at  by  those  who  do  not  understand  it.  In  our  first  year  of 
existence  we  had  much  discussion  as  to  whether  we  would 
retain  that  word,  or  accept  a  new  one,  as  tlie  cognomen  of 
this  association;  and,  after  a  lengthy  debate,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  we  should  retain  the  name  elocution,  and  call 
ourselves  "elocutionists."  Elocution  is  in  its  application  to 
reading,  recitation  and  acting,  the  art  of  representing  hu- 
man emotions  by  a  just  expression  of  the  natural  and  the 
artificial  language. 

1  say,  it  is  the  art  of  re-presenting.  Why  isn't  it  the  art 
of  presenting?  Because  nature  presents,  and  art^  can  do 
nothing  but  re-present.  Art  has  no  creative  power.  Art  in 
itself,  free  from  its  very  nature,  is  dying  always.  Art  is 
always  passing  away.    Nature  never  dies. 

W^e  talk  of  creating.    What  is  it  to  create  ?    The  creative ' 
power  is  described  verv  clearly  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Bible. 

To  create  is  to  bring  forth  a  visible,  tangible  something 
from  an  invisible,  intangible  nothing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  recognizing  his  finite 
power  will  ever  assume  to  create  anything. 

Two  words,  nature  and  art,  limit  and  define  the  universe 
of  things.    Nature  is  created ;  art  is  made. 

What  is  it  to  make?  It  is  to  rearrange  things  already 
created.     All  that  finite  power  can  do  at  any  time  is  to  re- 
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arrange  things  already  created.  Everything  that  we  wear, 
and  everything  that  we  see  about  tis,  that  we  call  art  is 
simply  a  rearrangement  of  nature's  work,  of  natures  cre- 
ative power ;  but  it  takes  a  mental  and  physical  force  to  re- 
arrange ;  and  therefore,  all  art  is  a  result  of  the  co-ordmalion 
of  muscle  with  mental  intention.  Speaking  is  simply  the 
projection  of  a  column  of  air,  and  chopping  it  up  into  little 
round  peliets,  or  bullets ;  chopping  it  up  with  the  articulating 
organs  as  we  force  it  out  through  the  mouth,  and  tiring  it  at 
somebody ;  and  sometimes  we  make  the  words  so  hard  that 
they  really  hurt.  The  force  of  speech  depends  upon  the 
mental  and  physical  concentration  of  the  speaker. 

About  inirty  years  ago,  while  traveling  through  the 
New  England  states,  1  visited  one  of  their  large  manufac- 
turing establishments ;  and  as  1  approached  the  great  bal- 
ance-wheel, which  the  engineer  said  was  thirty-five  feet  m 
diameter,  he  said  to  me:  "Sir,  you  had  better  stand  back  a 
little ;  if  you  go  too  near  the  wheel  it  will  stop  your  watch ;" 
and  as  1  looked  1  saw  the  electric  sparks  tlying  out.  1  said 
to  the  man  at  once,  "How  far  must  1  stand  away  from  that 
wheel  to  prevent  the  electricity  from  having  its  effect  upon 
my  watch?"  He  replied,  "Well,  you  had  better  stand  about 
twenty  feel  from  it."  Then  to  myself  1  said,  "Here  is  the 
force  that  moves  and  animates  every  living  thing.  Plant 
and  animal  life  are  affected  by  this  force  as  it  is  thrown  off 
from  the  great  whirling  planets  through  the  universe.  Wave 
after  wave  of  this  subtle  intluence  spreading  out  permeates 
plant  and  animal  alike.  It  energizes  man  and  he  lives.  That 
this  wave  force  exists  is  proved  by  the  wireless  telegraph. 
I  am  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  there  is  a  force 
constantly  moving  us  as  machines :  for  I  say  that  all  science, 
all  art  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  and  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
In  saying  this  1  do  not  show  any  irreverence  to  the  Creator. 
Why?  Because  the  earth  is  his;  because  man  is  his.  Life 
is  his.  And  when  we  are  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
works,  what  difference  does  it  make  w^hether  we  find  these 
forces  in  nature  and  admire  and  know  them,  or  listen  to  the 
word  of  some  man  standing  beneath  a  pinnacled  temple 
w^ho  projects  it  to  us?  Can  we  not  go  out  into  the  field  of 
nature  and  see  the  works  of  God?  I  think  we  can.  I  think 
no  man  ever  stood  upon  the  broad  prairie  and  hooked  at  the 
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vanishing  horizon  line ;  he  never  looked  upon  the  broad  ocean 
and  saw  its  waves  rolling  cloud-capped  in  the  storm;  he 
never  listened  to  the  thunder  and  saw  the  flash  of  lightning, 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  there  was  a  Power  Suprenie,  a 
Power  somewhere  guiding  and  directing  the  force  that  we 
call  life ;  and  when  1  see  this  force  and  feel  its  power,  I  won- 
der how  much  electricity  it  takes  to  move  an  individual  with- 
out killing  him.  One  may  be  killed  with  i,6oo  volts;  so 
may  one  be  killed  with  a  grain  of  arsenic ;  but  you  can  re- 
duce the  arsenic  so  that  it  may  become  a  remedy.  And  so 
with  electricity.  While  the  lightning  flash  may  kill,  who 
knows  how  much  it  is  reduced  aa  it  comes  to  us  through  the 
air,  a  life  principle.  1  have  endeavored  to  apply  this  to  my 
work.  Every  day  we  see  people  come  in  with  varying  ex- 
pressions upon  their  faces.  There  is  no  expression  except 
by  muscular  action.  One  man  will  come  in  and  say,  **How 
do  you  do,  sir;  I  am  glad  to  see  you/*  (Illustrating  with 
animation  and  vigor.)  Another  will  say,  "How  do  you  do; 
are  you  the  professor?''  (Delivered  in  monotone,  with  no 
animation  or  show  of  interest.)  I  say,  these  are  two  diflEer- 
ent  machines ;  they  are  differently  affected  by  the  impression 
they  receive  from  their  environment;  that  is  all.  This  en- 
vironment is  constantly  giving  off  its  force.  VVe  all  know 
it :  we  all  feel  it ;  and  thus  we  see  the  basis  of  elocution. 
Tliis  machine  talks  accordinj^:  to  the  impression  from  the 
environment.  Let  anyone  vvlio  appreciates  the  beauties  of 
nature — one  who  has  a  sensitive  and  receptive  nerve  sys- 
tem— ^o  up  to  Niagara  Falls  and  view  the  park,  and  he  will" 
say,  'isn't  it  beautiful!  Oh!  How  perfectly  lovely!  How 
much  art  has  done  for  this  park ;  is  n't  it  perfectly  charm- 
in^!*'  (Illustrating  with  demonstrativeness.)  Then  let  him 
look  around  the  corner  and  see  the  overpour  of  that  great 
volume  of  water,  and  he  will  say.  "Wonderful !  Wonder- 
ful !"  ( Illustrating  by  chanp^e  of  vocal  expression  and  emo- 
tion. )  It  is  the  same  machine  now  talkinp^;  what  makes  the 
difference  then,  in  the  quality  of  vf)ice  that  issues,  in  the 
time,  in  the  mode  of  utterance,  in  the  reflection?  The  im- 
])ression  from  the  environment.  You  know  verv  well  how 
(|uickly  this  machine  will  adapt  itself  to  chan^injij:  environ- 
ment ;  as.  for  instance,  let  us  say  Mrs.  A.  calls  upon  Mrs.  B. 
Mrs.  R.  meets  her  at  the  door  and  exclaims.  **How  do  vou 
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do,  1  am  so  glad  to  see  you."  Mrs.  A.  says.  "Well,  1  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  this  morning ; — but — I  came  to  tell  you  that 
Mr.  A.  died  last  evening."  *'Ah,  he  did!  Oh.  1  am  so  sorry; 
is  there  anything  that  we  can  do  for  you?"  And  inmiedi- 
ately  the  whole  effect  and  action  of  tiie  machine  changes. 
vVhy?  because  of  the  impression  from  the  environment. 
What  else  makes  it  change?  Vou  will  say,  sympathy 
makes  it  change:  but  what  ii>  it  that  makes  sympathy?  Sim- 
ply the  altruism  in  our  nature.  Man  m  himself  is  a  selfish 
being.  1  would  like  lo  have  seen  the  first  man ;  he  thought 
he  owned  the  earth  probably.  Uut  when  woman  came  into 
existence  altruism  came  intt)  exisience  with  woman.  Man 
as  man  never  loves  anything  but  himself.  Woman  is  always 
obliged  u.i  love  two;  and  there  is  the  altruism;  there  is  the 
source  whence  the  altruistic  princi])le  comes  into  the  worlil ; 
that  sympathetic  nature  which  makes  us  feel  and  sympathize 
with  our  environment. 

Some  years  ago  1  talked  in  this  association  about  the 
difference  between  the  orator  and  the  actor;  it  was  not  a 
great  thought,  but  at  least  gave  food  for  argument  here, 
ami  it  was  thought  sufficiently  valuable  for  somebody  else 
to  seize  an<l  claim  it.  It  is  not  wonderful  you  know,  we  are 
always  jum])ing  claims  in  this  world ! 

Following  out  this  theory  that  1  am  si)eaking  of.  with 
regard  to  the  im])ression  from  the  environment,  I  said  this. 
that  the  difference  between  the  orator  and  the  actor  is  this: 
the  orator  all  the  way  from  the  lowest  form  of  (Oratory,  or 
parlor  conversation,  to  the  highest  flights  of  ()ratj)ry  on  the 
public  rostrum,  is  speaking  under  impressions  from  environ- 
ments unlimited.  It  makes  no  difference  how  his  mind  pro- 
jects, going  from  realism  to  the  field  of  imagination,  the 
great  playground  of  the  himian  mind:  it  may  reach  «)Ut 
until  it  conceives  the  last,*f»r  the  b^irst  ( Ireat  Tower,  and  is 
affected  by  that  force:  bin  the  actor  stands  always  in  the 
field  of  art,  as  well  as  the  reader  and  the  reciter;  and  so 
each  one  of  these  is  always  speaking  tmder  impressions 
from  limited  environments.  He  cannot  go  lieyond  the  in- 
tention of  his  author:  if  be  doc-s.  that  moment  he  becomes 
an  author:  while  if  hv  falls  short  we  call  him  a  bad  reciter. 
or  a  bad  actor:  that  is  nil. 
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Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  difference  be- 
tween dramatic  and  oratorical  gesture,  to  some  extent. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  assert  this  proposition :  that  all 
dramatic  literature,  worthy  of  the  name,  is  the  outcome  of 
mental  elation  over  and  above  mental  equilibrium;  there- 
fore, that  mental  elatior  will  always  affect  physical  condi- 
tions more  than  didactic  matter,  which  is  the  outcome  of 
mental  equilibritun.  We  have  various  kinds  of  literature; 
we  have  dicactic  and  descriptive;  we  have  lyric.  Epic 
amounts  to  heroic.  The  epics  of  Homer  are  certainly  very 
dramatic.  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  was  that  the  credit 
of  first  increasing  from  one  to  two  or  more  characters  in 
impersonation  was  given  to  Aeschylus,  since  Homer's  works 
are  full  of  dramatic  matter,  and  the  intervening  matter  is 
only  so  much  descriptive  word-painting,  scenery  and  prop- 
erties, just  as  we  have  them  in  the  play-books,  that  is  all; 
but  dicactic  and  descriptive  matter  one  may  stand  here  and 
talk  without  moving  anything  but  the  articulating  organs — 
the  voice-making  organs, — and  you  can  clearly  understand 
all  that  is  said.  For  instance,  "There  was  a  sound  of  revelry 
by  night,  and  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then,  her 
ber  beauty  and  her  chivalry;  and  bright  the  lamps  shone 
o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men."  You  understand  the  pic- 
ture as  fast  as  I  can  make  them  vocally,  Ijecause  I  am  making 
vocal  pictures  of  mental  conceptions.  One  may  understand 
that  without  moving  a  muscle  except  those  of  the  articulat- 
ing i  organs.    Take  it  from  the  logical  side : 

From  God  above  to  nian  below. 

What  can  we  rca-on  from  but  what  we  know? 

You  understand  all  there  is  in  it  without  a  single  ges- 
ture, (iestures,  indeed,  might  obscure  it.  lUit  when  you 
ciniic  t(»  lyric  ix)etry,  although  you  may  read  it.  you  cannot 
tlevelop  the  full  force  of  lyric  literature  except  by  singing  it. 
You  may  read  the  song.  "Sweet  Home/'  or  "Hail  Colum- 
bia." or  any  other "America."  but  you  cannot  develop 

the  full  force  of  lyric  literature  except  by  song  Why? 
Iicvansc  lyric  literature  is  the  production  of  the  harpist,  com- 
posed m  accompany  the  nuisic  that  issued  from  his  harp; 
and  the  wonl  "lyric"  is  derived  from  "lyre."  (  Here  the 
Lrawl  icW.) 
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Mr.  Silvern  ail:  Onr  worthy  Xestor  has  just  reached 
a  salient  point  in  his  address.  1  move  that  time  be  given 
him.     (Carried.) 

Mr.  Mackav  :  1  was  saying  tliat  with  regard  to  lyric 
literature,  it  must  be  sung  in  order  to  be  developed  fully. 
With  regard  to  dramatic  literature,  it  cannot  be  read;  it 
must  be  done.  Why?  Because  the  word  ilrama  signifies 
action.  And  you  cannot  express  dramatic  literature  except 
by  doing  it.  In  other  words,  dramatic  literature  would  be 
entirely  obscured  were  it  not  for  the  gestures.  Suppose  I 
stand  here  and  say,  "Is  this  a  dagger  that  1  see  before  me/' 
etc.  (Illustrating.)  The  gesture  nuist  accompany  it,  or  it 
is  meaningless.  1  will  give  you  a  little  of  the  same  thing, 
this  time  accompanying  it  with  gesture.  (Illustrates.) 
(Applause.)  Xnw,  I  would  like,  if  I  had  a  minute  and  a 
half 

The  Chair:  (.)ne  minute. 

Mr.  Mackav  :  One  minute.  Perhaps  in  that  time  ]  can 
suggest  what  Shakes; K-are  >ays  about  suiting  the  word  to 
the  action,  etc.  ( Illustrates  i)y  giving  the  passage  contain- 
ing Shakespeare's  Directions  to  the  Players ;  also  the  scene 
in  Komeo  and  Juliet,  where  Juliet  is  waiting  lor  her  hus- 
band at  sunset,  showing  how  the  tyro  fails  in  sustaining 
gesture.) 


DISCrSSlON. 


Mr.  Ott:  I  movi'  that  we  give  the  time  that  is  set  down 
on  the  program  for  discussion  of  this  paper  to  Mr  Mackay. 
Our  discussions  are  not  so  valuable  that  we  can  lose  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  further  from  him.  We  ought  to 
hear  him  to  the  end  and  drink  in  to  the  full  the  message  that 
he  brings  from  his  great  genius  and  great  experience. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  several. 

The  Chaik  :  There  are  so  many  seconds  in  the  air  T  can- 
not hear  them ;  but   1  hear  the  vocal  sounds. 

Mr.  S.\RGEXt:  P.efore  i>utting  the  qu('stion  I  believe  it 
is  usual  to  call  for  remarks.  I  would  like,  with  the  greatest 
and  profoundest  respect 

The  Chair:  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  speaking  on  the  motion.  Recog- 
nizing the  great  artistic  power  and  scholarship  of  the 
speaker,  which  are  so  universally  recognized,  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  convention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mackay 
has  produced  theories  which,  at  least  from  my  own  point 
of  view,  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  discussion.  I  feel  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Mackay's  great 
artistic  power,  great  magnetism,  powerful  dramatic  ability, 
and  extreme  autocratic  character,  is  able  to  dominate  us 
young  folks  so  greatly  that  we  feel  it  is  all  gospel  truth; 
and  1  personally  think  there  is  not  enough  gospel  in  it.  I 
hope,  therefore,  the  motion  will  not  be  carried.  I  think  Mr. 
Mackay  himself  will  feel  the  justness  of  that.     (Applause.) 

(Mr.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Pinkley  arose  simultaneously  to 
address  the  chair.     Mr.  Mackay  was  recognized.) 

Mr.  Mackay:  I  only  want  to  say  that  I  would  much 
rather  hear  a  discussion  than  to  have  anything  I  said  ac- 
cepted without  discussion.  We  can  know  nothing  in  this 
world  except  by  comparison — nothing.  Our  most  positive 
knowledge  is  comparative,  and  I  should  like,  therefore,  to 
have  the  comparative  views  of  the  members  of  this  associ- 
ation upon  anything  I  have  said,  and  I  will  not  ask  to  rebut 
their  arguments  at  all.  They  may  have  the  whole  time  and 
talk  it  through.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  when  it  is  an- 
alyzed, when  we  get  to  the  bases  of  it,  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  what  I  have  said;  but  I  would  like  a  discussion. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Pfnkley:  1  wanted  to  make  the  motion  Mr.  Ott 
just  made.  1  think  almost  everyone  wanted  to  make  the 
motion.  I  hope  Mr.  Mackay  will  accept  the  motion  with  a 
good  grace.  He  must  remember  how  well  he  ruled  on  a 
similar  motion  when  he  was  chairman. 

(  The  c[uestion  was  called  for.) 

Tlie  chair  put  the  question  as  to  whether  the  eight  min- 
utes remaining  be  given  Mr.  Mackay  in  lieu  of  a  general 
discussion,  and  the  motion  was  lost  and  the  discussion  de- 
clared in  order. 

Mr.  Silvern  ail:  We  all  like  to  pay  conii)linients  to  our 
ma.Q'nificent  instructor.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  place 
befc^re  the  association.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mackay 
when   he  says  that  the  one  who  renders  a  compositi(Mi   is 
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confined  to  the  interpretation  of  the  author.  So  far  as  wc 
can  find  out  what  the  author  means,  I  think  he  will  respect 
it  and  be  glad  to  welcome  it.  I  don't  believe  it  is  ever  neces- 
sary for  anyone  to  confine  himself  to  that.  1  believe  that 
that  is.  in  a  thing  that  you  can  find  in  it,  that  you  can  put 
into  it,  that  you  can  get  out  of  it.  1  cannot  believe  that  if 
Shakespeare  were  living  today  he  would  feel  at  all  hurt  that 
there  are  actors  who  make  his  lines  mean  a  great  deal  more, 
or  something  else  than  he  ever  thought  he  was  putting  in 
them.  We  make  the  lines  as  we  read  them,  as  we  see  them. 
We  are  expressing  our  personality.  The  particular  state- 
ment that  we  are  making  in  the  words  of  the  author  bears 
the  stamp  of  our  individual  interpretation.  We  are  not 
bound  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  one  that  wrote  the 
play.  Joe  Jefferson  interprets  nature  as  he  sees  it.  He 
makes  the  audience  do  all  the  work.  1  do  not  believe  the 
dramatist  should  ever  make  such  a  hard  and  fast  interpre- 
tation as  to  say,  this  is  what  it  means  and  this  is  all  it  means. 
I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  lines  than  the 
author  meant — a  partnership  between  the  author  and  re- 
citer, where  there  is  as  much  liberty  given  to  the  reproduc- 
tion as  to  the  author.  I  take  decided  issue  with  Mr.  Mackay 
as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sar(;knt:  I  have  only  accomplished  my  purjxjse.  I 
do  not  intend  to  interpose :  I  could  not  in  courtesy  do  that. 
I  think,  except  to  defend  the  ]H)sition  1  took.  1  may  say  a 
very  few  words  in  regard  to  lliat.  1  feel  towards  Mr.  Mac- 
kay in  the  same  relation  as  I  did  at  college  toward  a  very 
great  man  in  the  field  of  art,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  whose 
influence  upon  the  students  was  very  great,  and  who  is  a  man 
of  most  remarkable  rhetorical  ix)wers,  and  of  most  dis- 
tinguished manner  and  character :  whose  powers  of  persua- 
sion were  exceedingly  great,  and  yet  his  influence  upon  the 
students  was  nr)t  good,  because  he  did  not  keep  within  the 
lines  of  his  profession  as  an  art  critic;  but  he  departed  from 
them  and  instructed  in  a  form  of  atheism.  .As  a  result,  a 
great  many  went  out  of  that  college  confirmed  agnostics, 
to  .say  the  lea.st.  I  think  the  theory  that  Mr.  Mackay  intro- 
duces is  an  agnostic  one,  a  material  one.  It  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  it  is  nature  that  survives  and  art  that  dies.  Ft 
needs  no  argument  to  disprove  that  at  all.     That   is  self- 
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evidently  untrue.  It  is  the  spirit  that  survives,  and  it  is  the 
spirit  of  art  that  we  are  reaching  for  all  the  time.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mk.  Hawn  :  Most  of  us  will  take  issue  with  the  doctrine 
that  art  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  I  don't  think  we  can  hold 
that  properly  at  all.  1  do  claim  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
create.  Prayer  is  a  creation ;  love  is  a  creation.  All  spirit- 
ual matters  must  be  appraised  by  material  measures,  and 
although  in  our  physical  form  we  interpret  largely  through 
physical  means,  there  are  the  intangible  things  of  the  spirit 
which  must  appear  in  the  work;  therefore,  art  is  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  to  the  Throne  of  God,  even  to  infinitude. 
I  feel  that  imaginative  force  cannot  all  be  controlled  or  man- 
ipulated by  physical  or  material  law\ 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Manning:  Mr.  President  while  we  all  have 
such  great  reverence  for  the  speaker,  the  orator  and  the 
actor  upon  the  rostrum,  I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
younger  members,  we  ought  to  draw  attention  to  what  I 
consider  an  error  in  his  description  of  gesture,  in  what  he 
said  about  gesture.  I  don't  think  it  possible  for  Mr  Mackay 
to  say  ten  consecutive  words  without  a  gesture.  He  might 
not  move  his  arms,  he  might  not  move  his  legs,  but  I  don't 
think  it  possible  for  him  to  avoid  gesture.  To  limit  the  idea 
of  gestures  to  mere  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs  is 
wrong,  and  our  younger  members  ought  not  to  get  that  idea 
— or  at  least  those  who  have  not  studied  elocution,  but  who 
arc  here  to  learn, — that  gesture  applies  only  to  movements 
uf  the  arms,  or  possibly  of  the  torso,  and  legs.  In  the  ren- 
dition that  Mr.  Mackay  gives  us  of  the  dagger  scene,  if  we 
could  have  had  a  screen  that  would  have  fitted  his  body 
from  the  neck  down,  and  just  revealed  his  face,  we  could 
have  had  a  remarkably  iL^ood  pantomimic  picture  of  the  dag- 
ger scrne.  1  feel  that  it  was  given  stronger  than  when  he 
used  w  liat  he  called  <^a'slnre.  'iliat  would  show  to  my  mind 
ihat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  gesture  of  the  face;  and  it  is 
not  iKcosary  for  one  t(j  he  moving  the  arms  through  the 
air  ^tronjj^iy,  in  order  to  express  what  they  have  to  say,  or 
what  they  think.  Facial  expression  is  a  thing  that  we  ought 
to  pay  more  attention  to,  and  it  lies  in  the  realm  of  panto- 
mimic expression  or  j^c^tnrc.  We  ought  not  to  let  that  go 
unchallenged. 
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President  Soi»er:  The  time  for  discussion  is  up.  Mr. 
Mackay  has  three  minutes,  if  he  desires  it,  to  close. 

Mr,  Mackay  :  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  remarks  of  the 
last  speaker  entirely  proper,  because  1  neglected  to  point 
out  that  fact,  that  every  movement  of  every  muscle  of  the 
lx)dy,  and  of  the  sixty-four  muscles  of  the  face,  constitute 
jj^esture.  Every  movement  is  a  gesture.  Every  position  is 
a  pose.  1  thought  all  that  was  understood.  It  was  not  my 
intention  that  the  student  should  think  that  gesture  is  con- 
fined to  the  movements  of  the  body,  the  arms  and  legs  alone. 
I  did  not  suppose  1  was  talking  to  any  such  audience.  I 
looked  at  you  and  saw  your  bright  eyes,  broad  foreheads, 
and  I  said,  "Well,  they  know  something  surely."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  regard  to  all  the  rest,  1  want  to  sum  it  up  in  one  word, 
since  there  has  been  talk  of  **agnosticism.'*  I  have  just 
recently  read  of  a  church  which  has  been  acting  upon  a 
certain  dogma  for  two  hundred  years,  and  at  their  last  meet- 
ing they  changed  it.  and  this  change  was  decided  upon  in  a 
meeting  of  five  hundred  people.  Now,  if  men  who  have 
grown  gray  in  studying  (jod  and  His  works  do  not  know 
what  is  right,  how  shall  we  young  people — I  am  young  yet 
— ^how  shall  we  young  people  know  anything  about  it,  who 
do  not  make  a  special  study  of  it?  Let  us  know  Him 
through  His  w-orks,  that  are  very  beautiful,  that  are  very 
grand.  I  do  not  admit  that  there  is  a  man  or  woman  in  this 
house,  or  in  the  United  States,  who  has  a  greater  reverence 
for  the  Supreme  Power  than  myself.  My  constant  teaching 
has  been  the  summing  up  of  Christ  when  he  took  the  whole 
decalogue  and  put  it  into  the  Golden  Rule,  saying,  "There- 
fore all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets;"  and  it  is  a  good  principle  of  all  law,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  men  of  the  earth.  Why,  at  the  Church 
Alliance,  where  Bishop  Potter  presided,  where  we  were 
imiting  the  actors  and  the  church,  we  had  Bishop  Potter, 
we  had  tw-o  Roman  Catholic  priests,  we  had  six  Episco- 
palians, two  Unitarians,  one  Universalist,  and  two  Jewish 
rabbis,  all  of  them  on  the  same  platform,  and  they  all  de- 
clared themselves  happy  at  being  there  and  in  speaking  from 
a  common  platform.     Do  not  let  us  introduce  anything  of 
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that  kind.  Look  in  nature  and  remember  this,  tliat  God  is 
above  all ;  no  matter  what  you  say  or  what  you  do,  you  can- 
not create.  The  moment  you  assume  to  create,  you  assiune 
God-Hke  power.  "Creation  is  mine  alone;"  that  is  His 
power.    (^  Applause. ) 


CHAL'TAUgUA    RESULUTKjXS    OX    IXTERPRE- 

TATION. 


President  Soper  :  Those  of  you  who  were  at  the  Chau- 
tauqua convention  remember  a  set  of  resolutions  that  were 
before  that  meeting,  respecting  which  it  was  thought  at  that 
time  very  unwise  to  decide  hastily,  because  of  their  import- 
ance. Hence  they  were  laid  over  for  consideration  one  year 
later.  Owing  to  lack  of  attention  of  the  chairman  of  this 
matter,  it  has  drifted  along  to  the  present  time,  and  I  trust 
that  the  resolutions  have  been  fully  considered,  so  that  you 
will  be  prepared  to  act  upon  them. 

1  am  very  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Mackay  kindly  consented 
to  resurrect  this  long-delayed  matter  and  present  a  report 
before  you  from  that  committee ;  he  will  accordingly  take 
full  charge  of  the  matter  this  morning. 

(  President  So])er  here  resigned  the  chair  temporarily  to 
Mr.  Mackay.) 

Mr.  Mackay:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  subject  imder 
consideration  for  the  present  few  minutes  will  be  the  reso- 
lutions that  were  reported  by  your  committee  at  Chautau- 
qua, considered  somewhat  at  lengili  and  then  laid  over  to 
be  considered  by  a  committee  api)ointed  to  have  them  in 
charge.  It  appears  that  last  year  at  St.  Louis  that  commit- 
tee did  not  make  a  rejx^rt.  During  the  jiast  winter  the 
president  wrote  me  and  asked  if  I  would  act  as  chainnan 
oi  ilic  committee:  and  he  ai)i)«>inicd  as  assistants  upon  that 
committee  Miss  ( ireely.  of  r)Oston.  and  Miss  lUoocl,  of  Chi- 
cai^o.  I  took  up  the  matter  earnestly,  as  1  think  I  always 
^h\  not  because  I  wanted  to,  but  because  I  tlo  not  like  to  see 
anxthing  gc^  b\  the  board  for  want  of  attention  in  this 
>oc ieiy  1  havi-  not  forgotten  tlial  1  was  one  of  the  first 
l^r-  'cctor--  i^  tir.>  <.  ciety.  and  the  interest  that   1   have  in  it 
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has  grown  continuously :  and  it  was  because  of  that  interest 
that  1  was  not  willing  to  let  this  pass  by,  but  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  myself  by  presenting  my  views  on  this  subject, 
assisted  by  Miss  Greely  and  Miss  lUood. 

1  will  say  that  as  to  Miss  Blood,  I  have  had  but  one  letter 
from  her.  As  chairman  1  wrote  the  report,  hoping  that  the 
rest  of  the  ccjnmiitlec  might  agree  with  it  as  I  wrote  it.  I 
think  Miss  IJlood  would  not  a;;:  cj  t(»  it.  She  is  not  here 
today,  but  I  think  from  her  letter  she  would  not  agree  with 
it.  ^liss  Cjreely  has  read  the  rejxirt  since  1  have  been  here. 
She  agrees  with  a  part  of  it.  and  has  taken  exceptions  to  a 
part.  She  has,  however,  signed  the  report.  This  explana- 
tion was  i)erfectly  fair  and  proper.  I  will  now  read  the  re- 
port, viz.: 


REPORT   OK  TIIK    COM  M  ITI  KK  ON    RliSOLL'TIO.NS    I'RKSKNTKl)   AT 
THK  CHAITAIOLA  CON VKXTION   OF  Till-:  N.   A     E. 


Mr.  President: 

The  conmiittec  was  apjxMntcd  to  consider  and  to  report 
upon  the  following  resolutions,  viz. : 

1.  Rii.^LN'KD:  That  in  ])resenting  narrative  we  deprecate 
the  reproduction  of  the  manner,  either  in  voice  or  action,  of 
a  third  person,  except  when  such  rei)roduction  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  complete  com])rehension  of  the  spirit  of  ihe 
passage,  on  the  i)art  of  the  audience:  and  that  when  such 
reproduction  seems  necessary  it  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  suggestive  rather  than  realistic ; 

2.  Rksolakd:  That  to  be  artistic  such  reproduction  must 
not  obscure  the  main  purpose  of  the  selection  as  a  whole; 
and  hence  must  be  subordinate  to  the  prevailing  mood  of 
the  passage  in  which  it  is  introduced : 

3.  Re.soiakd:  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  this 
principle  applies  with  ecjual  force  to  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  one  would  be  justified  in  repre- 
senting as  present  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past. 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  have  considered  the  resolutions  seriatim  and  in  a 
bodv  thus :  Your  committee  assume  that  the  resolutions  are 
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intended  to  project  and  to  promulgate  a  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  readers  and  reciters  of  previously  presented 
thoughts  and  sensations  through  the  medium  of  pre- 
arranged words. 

While  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  rule 
uf  government  may  be  advantageous  to  the  arts  of  reading 
and  reciting,  the  committee  would  respectfully  assert  that 
the  governing  principle  should  be  presented  in  a  form  of 
words  so  clear  in  their  meaning  that  doubt  shall  not  arise 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  when  seeking  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  his  analysis  of  the  subject  that  he  is  striving  to  rep- 
resent. 

Your  committee  find  the  words  ** presenting,"  "repro- 
duction'* and  "representing"  used  in  the  first  resolution  as  if 
they  were  precise  synonyms  and  entirely  co-ordinate  in 
value. 

Your  committee  hold  that  art  never  presents,  nor  ever 
reproduces.  Nature  reproduces  and  presents.  Art  only 
represents. 

Reproduction  is  the  act  of  continuing  life  in  animal  and 
plant ;  and  nature  reproduces  animal  and  plant  life  after  its 
kind.  The  power  to  reproduce  is  an  inhering  force  in  na- 
ture. Nature  is  the  expression  of  infinite  power.  Art  is 
the  limiting  environment  of  human  power.  Nature  never 
(lies.  Art  is  ever  decaying  from  the  moment  of  its  projec- 
tion. Art  is  but  a  rearrangement  of  nature's  presentations, 
and,  though  art  may  survive  the  originator,  it  is  ever  sub- 
ject to  death  through  the  corrosions  of  time  and  the  ele- 
ments. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  reading  and  recit- 
ing are  not  re-productive  but  re-presentative  arts. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  exception 
made  in  the  first  resoluticn  so  entirely  destroys  the  barrier 
projected  in  the  affirmative  part  of  it  as  to  relegate  the  whole 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  each  reader  and  reciter,  to  do  his 
own  conception  of  tlie  narrative  according  to  his  own  esti- 
mate of  the  comprehensive  intelligence  of  each  of  his  ever- 
changing  audiences ;  and,  although  the  word  "realistic"  may 
liave  a  limit,  the  word  "suggestive"  stij^gests  conditions  im- 
limited  save  bv  the  mental  limitations  of  the  reciter 
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Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  resolu- 
tion does  not  present  to  the  student  any  clearly  defined  prin- 
ciple. 

The  second  resolution  is  sequential,  and  for  its  value 
depends  entirely  upon  the  governing  force  of  the  first  reso- 
lution ;  and,  as  your  committee  have  found  no  guiding  rule 
for  action  in  the  first  resolution,  't  follows  that  they  cannot 
find  any  value  in  the  second. 

The  third  resolution  declares  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  association  that  the  "principle"  enunciated  in  the  first 
two  resolutions  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  problem  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  one  would  i>e  justified  in 
representing  as  present  what  is  described  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  past. 

In  the  phrase  "to  which  one  would  be  justified,"  your 
committtee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  reader  or  reciter  may 
find  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  so-called  principle 
determines  how  much  he  wishes  to  be  justified,  or  whether 
it  determines  the  extent  to  which  he  might  or  ought  to  l)e 
•* justified  in  re-presenting  as  present  what  he  describes  as 
having  taken  place  in  the  past." 

In  these  resolutions  your  committee  find  the  National 
Association  of  Elocutionists  called  upon  to  publish,  for  the 
guidance  of  readers  and  reciters,  a  tentative  form  of  rule, 
without  power  of  limitation,  and  so  ambiguously  worded 
as  to  more  obscure  than  make  clear  the  intentions  of  the 
association.  Your  committee  would  therefore  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  resolutions  under  consideration  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  with  whom  they  ori;.(inated.  and  that 
another  year  be  allowed  them  to  make  studies  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  field  of  Xature.  wherein  they  may  find  some 
definite  principle  which  shall  govern  the  reader  and  reciter 
on  the  platform  of  Art. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  with  a  request 
that  the  reporting  committee  be  now  discharged. 

F.   F.   Mack.w,  Chairman.    . 
Emma  Augustus  Greelv. 

Mr.  Mack  ay  :  It  is  due  to  my  co-worker  that  I  now 
especially  call  your  attention  to  the  part  to  which  Miss 
Greely  takes  exception.     Miss  Blood,  I  think,  might  object 
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to  the  whole  of  it.  I  do  not  know.  I  received  a  letter  from 
her,  and  it  is  due  to  her  to  say  that  in  her  letter  she  said 
to  me:  "I  do  not  fully  understand  the  principles,  but  they 
are  probably  the  best  thing  we  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances.'* I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  association  cannot 
afford  to  put  out  anything  except  as  a  governing  principle. 
Let  us  debate  questions  ourselves  for  the  next  ten  years,  if 
we  want  to :  but  do  not  let  us  put  out  before  the  world  any 
unprepared  documents.  (A  Voick:  That  is  good.)  (Ap- 
plause.) I  \yill  now  read  the  part  to  which  Miss  Greely 
takes  exception,  viz. : 

"Your  committee  find  the  words  'presenting,'  'repro- 
duction' and  'representing'  used  in  the  first  resolution  as 
if  they  were  precise  synonyms  and  entirely  co-ordinate  in 
value. 

"Your  committee  hold  that  art  never  presents,  nor  ever 
reproduces.  Nature  reproduces  and  presents.  Art  only 
rc-presents. 

"Reproduction  -is  the  act  of  continuing  life  in  animal 
and  plant ;  and  nature  reproduces  animal  and  plant  life  after 
its  kind.  The  power  to  reproduce  is  an  inhering  force  in 
nature.  Xature  is  the  expression  of  Infinite  Power.  Art  is 
the  limiting  environment  of  human  j)ovver.  Xature  never 
dies.  Art  is  ever  decayini^  from  the  moment  of  its  projec- 
tion. .Art  is  but  a  rearrangement  of  nature's  i>resentations, 
and.  though  art  may  survive  the  originator,  it  is  ever  sub- 
ject to  death  through  the  corrosions  (^f  time  and  the  ele- 
ments. 

"Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  reading  and 
reciting  are  not  re-product ivc  Inil  re-presentative  arts." 

Those  are  the  clauses  to  which  Miss  (ireely  takes  excep- 
tion ;  but  she  says  she  will  take  them  liome  and  study  them, 
and  she  may  l)e  able  to  co-ordinate  with  tlie  opinion  ex- 
j^rcssed  by  the  chairman. 

\<»w,  ladies  and  i:::onllenien.  this  is  tlie  re])ort  of  vour 
cnnimittce.  and  the  coniniitlco  asks  you  tor  a  di^cliari^e  from 
further  C(Misideration  of  those  resolutions,  and  the  relega- 
tion ()t  tlicm  to  the  orii^inalini;  committee.  \nuv  president 
has  asked  me  to  j^reside  here  (hirini:  the  (lel)ate.  1  hope 
tluro  will  l)e  ])lenty  of  it.  Tliere  is  nothing  that  so  develops 
men  and   women  n^  the  attriticMi  of  the  intellectual  sparks 
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that  fly  out  when  wo  staiui  up  aiul  act  troni  the  electricity 
which  is  aniniaiiiig  us.  l  he  (lue^tiOli  before  you  is  on  the 
discharge  of  this  couiniiiiee.  i  iiat  is  the  moiion.  Does 
anybody  second  that  motion? 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  wouhl  suggest  as  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  that  the  committee  be  discharged  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Ma(  KAY  :  Laches  and  gentlemen,  I  am  an  agnostic 
in  that  sort  of  thing.  I  (k)n't  believe  any  man  who  volun- 
teers his  services  is  entitled  to  any  thanks.  When  he  vol- 
unteers let  him  give  his  services  freely  and  for  all  they  are 
worth.  When  you  inidcrtook  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
work  of  a  man's  mind  in  terms  of  money,  you  give  him  the 
right  to  break  over  the  bars ;  but  when  he  volunteers,  he 
must  work  with  all  his  force  and  never  tlinch  from  disagree- 
able things.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  do,  but 
as  I  say.  only  a  i)art  of  your  committee  agree  with  me. 

It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  received 
and  the  committee  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  that  are  on  record  as  referred  from  the  Chau- 
tauqua convention.     .\re  you  ready   for  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Hawx  :  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  decline  thanks, 
or  to  appear  to  show  no  a])preciation  of  them  :  but  from  our 
standpoint  we  wish  to  include  those :  and  that  is  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mac'kav:  Well  I  will  not  he  a  stickler  about  those 
things.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee  be 
discharged,  with  thanks.     Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

The  question  being  called  for.  it  was  put  and  carried. 
■  Mr.  Mackav:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  committee  is 
discharged  and  the  resolutions  are  yt^urs  to  do  with  them 
what  you  please,  to  accept  them,  nr  reject  them.  Tn  dis- 
charging the  committee  you  have  received  them,  and  they 
are  yours  to  do  what  you  please  with. 

Mr  Siiakknail:  It  is  due  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
m'ttee  which  originally  reported  these  resolutions,  to  have 
the  first  speech.  T  had  the  honor  of  being  the  chairman  of 
tbat  committee,  and  wish  to  state  a  few  words  about  the 
things  that  guided   the  committee  in  their  deliberations. 

There  had  been  a  <::ood  deal  of  discussimi  before  the 
convention  on  this  ])oint,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  a 
committee  should  be  ai)p(^inted  to  consider  the  matter  pnd 
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present  in  such  form  as  they  mig^t  be  able,  in  the  short 
time  they  had,  something  diat  might  possibly  unite  the 
views  of  the  convention.  We  did  not  have  much  time  to 
submit  that  report,  but  it  was  thought  better  that  we  should 
present  it.  The  committee  wished  to  submit  something  in 
a  tentative  form  which  might  be  amended  and  modified  pos- 
sibly, or  some  substitute  arrived  at,  something  definite  in 
regard  to  this  mooted  question.  Those  of  you  who  were  at 
Chautauqua  remember  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion over  these  points.  The  words  to  which  exception 
has  been  taken  in  the  resolutions  were  those  quite  frequently 
upon  the  lips  of  the  members  of  the  convention ;  so  we  put 
them  in.  I  see  they  are  open  somewhat  to  the  criticism  to 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  subjected  them; 
and  yet  I  think  the  thought  is  clear  that  in  presenting  narra- 
tive, that  is,  in  oflFering  it,  reading  it — I  don't  care  what  word 
you  use — ^you  deprecate  the  imitation,  reproduction — or 
whatever  word  you  please  to  use — of  the  manner,  either  in 
voice  or  action,  of  a  third  person,  who  is  introduced  of  course 
in  that  narrative,  representing  somebody  who  said  so  and  so, 
except  where  such  imitation,  reproduction,  presentation,  im- 
personation— or  whatever  you  please — is  absolutely  neces* 
sary  for  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the  pas- 
sage on  the  part  of  the  audience — making  it  suggestive.  Our 
thought  was,  in  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  that  resolution, 
that  when  such  reproduction  seems  necessary,  it  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  suggestive  rather  than  realistic.  Our 
thought  was  this,  that  there  is  a  tendency  with  many  young 
readers,  to  put  in  a  great  deal  of  the  theatrical,  a  great  d6al 
of  the  realistic,  a  great  deal  of  action  that  is  superabundant; 
where  there  does  not  seem  any  relation  between  it  and  the 
thought,  such  as  starting,  stopping,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  trying  to  be  an  actor  instead  of  simply  a  reciter.  Our 
feeling  was  that  there  ought  to  be  a  halt  called  to  that ;  that 
the  attention  of  young  readers  and  of  teachers  should  be 
drawn  to  the  thought,  that  the  thought  itself  was  a  great 
deal  more  valuable  than  anything  in  the  way  of  irrelevancy. 
The  committee  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  announced 
on  that  subject,  so  the  resolutions  were  presented  in  their 
present  form,  after  a  good  deal  of  debate  and  discussion, 
by  the  committee.     The  committee  were  divided.     We  did 


not  know  whether  wc  could  use  the  resohiti(>n>.  1  (IM  not 
know  myself  whether  it  is  well  to  debate  them.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  va»^uenes>  and  indetiniteness  about  them, 
as  submitted.  I  was  only  partly  responsible  tor  the  lan- 
guage. It  seems  to  me  that  the  report  of  our  committee, 
which  has  just  been  discharged,  makes  confusion  worse  con- 
foundeij,  and  J  don't  know  what  practical  value  there  is  in 
that  as  an  exposition  or  critical  analysis,  and  all  that  S(.>rt  of 
thing.  It  is  discursive,  philosophical,  containing  something 
of  scientific  acumen  among  other  thinj^i..  I  think  it  is  a  very 
valuable  mental  exercise.  If  I  were  asked  to  act  upon  the 
report  of  the  committee  upon  the  resolutit.Mis  to  which  J  have 
listened,  1  should  be  a  lunatic  before  I  got  throtigh  con- 
sidering them.  I  really  hope  thai  at  some  time,  in  some  way, 
you  can  definitely  give  an  anmamcenient  as  a  nati«.)nal  asso- 
ciation upon  the  ptiints  thai  were  mooted  there.  Why 
should  we  debate  for  ten  years  in  regard  to  a  prnici])le  like 
that?  If  tjie  languai^e  is  noi  sufficiently  simple  and  e\i)licit, 
let  us  get  some  lanj^uaj^e,  by  amendment  or  otherwise,  that 
is  explicit.  I  should  welcome  as  a  substitute  anything  from 
this  committee  if  this  coinmitUee  felt  that  lliat  language  was 
inisatisfactory.  I  am  sure  ilic  j)."])!*.-  al  St.  Louis  intended 
that  the  committee  slmuld  submit  something  in  place  of  the 
original  resolutions.  The  cnmmillee  certainly  had  time 
enough.  We  know  our  worthy  chairman  wa>  able  to  put 
into  as  simple  lani^uage  as  he  desires  Munethhig  thai  would 
embody  the  statements  inlendeil  by  t!ie  resolutions.  an<l  to 
which  we  could  either  subscribe  or  object.  Although  the 
committee  have  been  discharged.  1  should  like  to  ste  this 
thing  sifted  and  settled.  1  have  spt)ken  merely  to  let  you 
know  that  the  original  committee  tried  to  hel])  you  to  arrive 
at  something  when  we  presi-nted  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  M.xckav  :  The  chairman  wnuld  not  object  to  take 
the  matter  up  again,  would  he?  The  original  C(Mnmittee  is 
still  standing.  It  is  a  very  great  principle.  The  speaker 
admits  that  the  lanjL:ua;.ie  was  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be. 
When  you  present  a  law  that  i-^  to  embrace  and  niake  clear 
a  principle,  so  that  it  can  be  used,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
words  should  have  an  exact  value ;  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  committee  was  too  much  hur- 
ried. We  were  not.  however,  instructeil  to  make  any  re- 
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vision  of  the  resolutions,  and  so  they  are  presented  as  they 
are.  But  the  motion  which  you  passed,  accepting  our  re- 
port, refers  the  subject  back  again  to  the  original  commit- 
tee.   The  chairman  does  not  object  to  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  Silvern  ail:  I  would  object  to  that.  I  think  that  a 
committee  ought  to  be .  put  in  charge  who  live  in  the 
same  vicinity,  and  who  would  be  able  to  confer  by  personal 
interviews.  I  think  Mr.  Mackay  ought  to  be  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  should  like  to  see  a  committee  selected  from  the 
people  in  New  York  City — Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Sargent,  and 
some  other  gentleman  living  in  New  York  City,  who  can 
give  us  an  announcement  on  that  point.  I  think  it  utterly 
useless  to  refer  this  matter  back  to  the  original  committee. 
That  committee  set  forth  what  seemed  to  be  the  sentiment 
of  the  meeting  at  Chautauqua.  We  tried  to  present  the  view 
of  the  convention  as  we  had  listened  to  it. 

Mr.  Mackay  :  Will  the  gentleman  make  a  motion  that  a 
new  committee  be  organized?  * 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  move  that  a  new  committee  be  organized. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  Mackay:  1  am  only  sitting  here  as  chairman  of  the 
debate.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  a  new  committee  be 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  embodying  the 
principles  involved,  so  as  to  make  them  entirely  clear  to  the 
young  students  who  really  want  to  get  at  something  definite 
in  relation  to  this  matter.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  a 
new  committee  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  intention  manifested  in  these  resolutions,  and  presenting 
it  in  clear  form  for  action  by  the  society      Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  seconded  the  motion,  and  I  wish  to 
speak  to  the  motion  seconded,  because  I  desire  to  see  these 
laws  put  in  as  simple  language  as  possible,  so  that  we  can 
use  tlicm  as  an  association,  embodying  them  in  onr  work, 
and  holding  tlicni  as  principk'<.  If  they  are  not  in  the  sim- 
])lc'st  lan.LTuaf^t'.  let  us  have  tlicni  so.  Divest  them  of  all 
vcrhi.'io^c.  Wc  have  had  loo  mnch  of  it  in  the  last  half  hour, 
ii  srcnis  to  nic,  on  thi^  subject.     We  oujj:ht  to  make  it  simple. 

Ch.mrman  Mackay:  Is  there  anything  further  to  be 
said  on  this  motion,  that  the  President  organize  a  new  com- 
mittee?    If  not.  the  question  is  before  you. 
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( The  question  iK^ing  now  put  as  alxjve.  and  carried,  was 
so  declared  by  Mr.  Mackay,  who  stated  that  the  committee 
would  be  appointed  by  I  Resident  Soper. ) 

(\lr.  Mackay  thereuix)n  retired  from  the  platfonn,  and 
President  Soper  resumed  the  chair. ) 

President  Sopek:  May  I  ask  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion in  this  vote  that  the  committee  should  be  the  same  in 
number  as  before? 

Mr.  Mackav  :  No  mimher  was  named ;  the  committee 
is  to  be  appointed.  It  rests  with  the  president,  who  has  the 
power  of  appointing  all  committees  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  That  prerogative  applies  not  only  to  the  personnel, 
but  to  the  number  constituting  it. 

Pkesidknt  Soper:  1  will  use  my  discretion,  then,  as  to 
the  appointment  of  five  instead  of  three,  it  seems  to  me 
you  need  a  number  to  consult  on  so  important  a  matter  as 
this,  so  if  you  have  no  objection  I  shall  make  that  committee 
five  instead  of  three,  and  will  announce  it  later. 

(President  Soper  later  appointed  the  following  commit- 
tee to  have  this  matter  of  the  Chautauqua  Resolutions  on 
Interpretation  in  charge,  viz.:  F.  F.  Mackay,  chairman;  F. 
H.  Sargent,  S.  U.  Clark,  R.  1.  Fulton,  Miss  F.mma  A. 
Greely.) 
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K()i:i:ki      ik\i\(;     itlion.    oil  10     wk.si.kvax      l'XIVKRSITY, 

Dia.AWARi:,     OHIO 


Mr.  I 'resident.  IaIcUcs  ami  (icnllcmcii: 

I  fell  very  slroiii^ly  templed  lo  omit  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing-, and  lake  up  the  rest  of  Alici'  Carey's  poem,  "An  Order 
\i)V  a  "rielnre"  |  (hsenssed  in  j)art  in  a  previons  honr  in  the 
eonvenlion  :  see  "Methods  of  Teaching,  Section  I,  Thurs- 
(la\  I.  and   irivc   xnn   a    fnrther  analv.^is  of   il   and   renditi<:>n. 
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I  asked  the  permission  of  my  fellow  members  of  the  board, 
but  they  have  objected,  and  1  cannot  even  get  the  reluctant 
consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  Uterary  committee.  So  I 
shall  give  you  the  paper  assigned  to  me,  not  as  a  foniial 
paper,  but  from  notes  which  1  have  jotted  down  thiring  the 
convention.  Those  of  my  friends  who  knt»w  me  well  know 
the  reason  why  1  have  not  written  a  formal  paper  for  this 
occasion.  But  it  seems  tn  me  that  no  one  who  has  at  heart 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  expression,  and  has  in  mind 
any  theory  w^hatever.  need  be  at  a  loss  in  presenting  a  plan 
to  a  Ixxly  of  felh>w-teachers  who  are  interested  in  exactly 
the  same  work. 

J  have  chosen  as  a  topic  oik-  whicii  gives  me  a  wide  lati- 
tude, and  will  include  almost  anything  1  wish  to  say — "Some 
Neglected  Laws  of  lixprtssi«)n."  And  as  one  oi  the  former 
discussions  of  the-  association  will  have  to  do  with  one  i>t)int 
of  my  paper.  1  might  here  ineniion  that  first,  viz.: 

I.  The  law  of  tlu*  subjective  and  objective  in  expression. 
Silent  reading,  hearing,  and  seeinj;  are  subjective;  oral  read- 
ing, vocaliiy,  and  action  are  objective.  We  are  impressed 
subjectively;  and  we  expres>  objectively.  Kven  solilo(|ny 
becomes  objective  when  it  is  uttered  for  an  atulience.  We 
cannot  vote  in  or  out  the  subjective  «.>r  the  objective  method. 
In  «mr  discussion>  we  are  but  "hewing  out  roads  t(»  a  wall," 
in  the  language  of  Mrs.  P.rowning. 

The  relative  values  of  each.  lit.)wever.  may  be  indicated 
by  their  analogy  to  the  iw«»  great  forces  in  nature,  viz.:  the 
centriiK'tal  force,  whieli  is  subjective,  and  the  centrifugal 
force,  which  is  objective.  If  we  have  a  predominance  of 
centripetal  force  we  have  a  heavy  weight:  if  we  have  a  pre- 
dominance of  centrifugal  f«)rce  everything  tlies  iiUo  the  air. 
We  maintain  our  eciuijxnse  by  holding  the  balance  in  favor  * 
of  the  centripetal :  so  that  I  may  say  that  the  subjective, 
being  by  analogy  ceniri])etal.  should  have  the  predominance, 
so  that  w-hile  our  feet  remain  firmly  ])lanted  upon  the  earth, 
we  may  not  fly  otT  in  the  etherial  realms  of  the  purely  imag- 
inative. 

II.  The  Law  oi  relative  \'ahies  of  the  Varif)us  Depart- 
ments of  (.)ur  Work.     We  have 
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1.  Physical   culture,   for 

(1)  Health, 

(2)  Strength,  and 

(3)  Beauty. 

2.  Silent  reading — which  is  subjective,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  information. 

3.  Oral  reading,  which  is  subjective-objective,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  information,  or  affording  enter- 
tainment. 

Then  we  have 

(4)  Recitation, 

(5)  Personation, 

(6)  Acting, 

all  of  which  have  entertainment,  and,  in  a  measure,  instruc- 
tion for  their  aim.    Then  we  have 

4.  Oratory,  whose  sole  aim  is  conviction  and  per- 
suasion. By  oratory  1  mean  all  the  forms  of  original 
speaking,  such  as  debates,  lectures,  addresses,  sermons, 
orations,  etc. 

In  the  consideration  of  manifest  violation  of  relative 
values  of  the  various  forms  of  our  work,  our  teachers  gen- 
erally give  at  least  three-fourths  of  their  time  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  first  six  subdivisions  above  named,  when  the 
actual  demands  of  life  require  that  fully  four  times  as  much 
time  and  attention  should  be  given  to  the  last — oratory — ^as 
to  all  the  others  combined.  To  prove  this,  examine  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  schools  of  oratory,  and  the  programs  of  the 
National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  including  the  present 
one.  What  ihc  public  needs  is  public  speakers  whose 
ihouj^ht  may  mold  public  oi)inion.  Hut  each  of  these  vari- 
ous departments  of  our  work  has  its  relative  value.  No  one 
ever  becomes  a  good  01  al  reader  who  is  not  a  good  silent 
reader.  In  our  public  schools  llie  J4:reat  effort  is  to  teach 
reading  -so  that  the  i)npil  will  actually  understand  what  is 
read.  How  often  have  \-ou  had  llie  experience  of  reading 
a  ps.^Q,  and  afterward  not  knowing  what  yon  had  read? 
\'on  have  had  to  <;(>  back  and  read  it  all  over  ai^ain.  What 
is  the  difficulty?  The  pers«)n  has  never  learned  to  read  out 
of  the  words  the  actual  meaning,  'i'hai.  of  coin'se.  is  silent 
readin,!;-.     It  is  a  great  art.     It   is  what  the  public  schools 
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especially  need.  It  is  a  great  ^tart  fur  any  professional 
course. 

Recitation  depends  upon  good  reading — go-jd  silent  and 
^od  oral  reading.    The  impersonator  must  have  this  power. 

The  actor  is  an  impersonator  with  a  costume  upon  him, 
with  the  scenery  behind  him.  with  the  support  around  him, 
and  all  the  accessories  at  hand. 

The  orator  needs  the  power  of  all  these ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  understand  me,  he  must  be  entirely  unconscious  of 
them  in  the  delivery  of  his  message  to  the  audience,  just  as 
we  must  be  entirely  unconscious  of  all  elocution  when  we 
make  a  speech  before  an  audience.  The  culture  which  we 
get,  and  the  philosophy  which  we  fix  in  our  minds,  through 
the  study  of  el(»cuti(»n,  become  a  part  of  our  |X)wer  merely, 
which  finds  its  manifestation  through  voice,  gesture,  and  all 
the  accessories  of  expression. 

The  impersonator  and  the  orator,  therefore,  stand  out 
as  of  greatest  interest  to  us  as  a  convention.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  of  the  dangers  and  successes  that  lie  in  their 
pathway: 

(t)  First  of  all  is  the  very  grave  danger  of  "old-man- 
ism.'*  This  is  a  dangerous  form  of  art  to  imitate.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  easiest,  apparently.  1  know  a  prominent  imper- 
sonator who  tried  to  get  on  a  lecture  course  of  a  leading 
college,  but  was  kept  off  that  lecture  course  for  three  years, 
in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  his  "old  man- 
ism."  Every  character  was  an  oUl  man.  That  crept  into 
our  Hamlet  the  other  day.  1  give  this  criticism  in  all  kind- 
ness, because  we  are  a  bt)dy  of  co-laborers;  Hamlet  was 
given  as  an  old  man  in  the  objective  reading. 

(2)  The  sccon<l  danger  arises  in  the  portrayal  of  a  char- 
acter with  various  idiosyncrasies  of  voice  and  manner,  the 
impersonator  allowing  these  to  overshadow  or  submerge 
the  reading  and  interpretation  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
audience  neither  hear^  nnr  understands  the  words.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  you  have  looked  at  an  impersonator  and  have 
not  heard  what  he  has  said  when  you  were  only  twenty  feet 
away  from  him?  I  have  had  that  experience  repeatedly. 
Another  man  who  has  been  anxious  to  fill  an  engagement  on 
that  same  lecture  coiuse  has  not  succeeded  because  his  voice 
in  impersonation  wouM  not  be  heard  by  the  audience  of 
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2000  people.  In  the  ididsyncrasies  of  voice  and  manner 
there  is  such  a  marring  of  the  reading  of  the  lines  them- 
selves that  the  impersonator  is  rarely  heard  and  understood. 

(3)  Third,  the  success  of  the  impersonator  must  depend 
upon  the  power  to  read  and  recite  before  he  enters  the  field 
of  impersonation.  We  must  learn  to  walk  before  we  can 
run.  Too  many  start  out  with  the  idea  of  being  an  imper- 
sonator before  they  have  learned  how  to  read.  I  have  in 
mind  a  young  man  who  had  a  rather  remarkable  facial 
power,  he  thought,  and  his  friends  were  unwise  enough  to 
compliment  him.  He  is  now  a  decided  face-maker,  going 
about  over  the  country  as  an  impersonator.  He  is  not  a 
reader,  and  there  is  nothing  intellectual  in  his  performance. 

(4)  The  success  of  the  impersonator  must  depend  upon 
a  clear  discrimination  between  the  field  of  the  impersonator 
and  that  of  the  actor.  We  have  already  discussed  this  sub- 
ject at  some  length  in  this  convention,  and  1  need  not  elab- 
orate here. 

A  word  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  teacher  of  oratory ;  and 
1  mean  by  that  teachers  of  extemporaneous  speech,  debate, 
oratory,  etc. 

(5)  The  attempt  to  secure  good  speaking  voices  through 
singing  exercises  and  gymnastics  only  That  is  not  the 
greatest  danger,  but  it  is  one  of  them  Voices  cannot  be 
cultivated  to  the  extent  required  for  public  speaking  in  that 
way. 

I  6 )  Another  danger  is  the  attempt  to  teach  action  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  action. 

(  -J)  Criticism  of  all  forms  of  public  speaking  (or  enter- 
tainment)  l)y  mere  taste  (which  may  be  bad),  without  the 
criteria  provided  in  a  knmvledge  of  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
pression. 

( '"^  I  This  is  the  i^rcalest  of  all  the  follies  of  the  teacher 
of  oratory — the  attempt  to  build  up  a  department  of  public 
sprakin^-  in  colleges  without  teaching  elocution.^  One  might 
as  well  atiempi  to  hnild  np  a  department  of  Lnglish  in  a 
university  omitting  rhetoric.  Those  people  who  attempt  to 
teach  ptii)lic  s])eaking,  and  take  a  pride  in  saying,  "We  do 
not  teach  elocution!"  are  tlmse  \\\\o  simply  build  upon  the 
power  that  a  pupil  may  possess,  and  who  never  o^ntribute 
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to  the  power  of  that  student.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
work  of  such  a  teacher  becomes  merely  coaching. 

(9)  The  attempt  to  teach  "the  whole  thing"  by  too  much 
"speaking  of  pieces;"  mere  exhibition  work  is  flashy. 
I^hough  it  may  secure  pupils,  it  will  not  hold  them.  College 
c«  mmunities  demand  something  deeper  than  the  surface 
work  of  expression.  They  demand  a  philosophy  of  expres- 
sion which  will  take  rank  with  any  other  study  in  the  cur- 
riculum; and  when  this  fact  is  established,  there  is  never 
any  difficulty  about  getting  credit  for  the  work  done  in  the 
C(  )llege. 

The  success  of  the  orator  must  depend  upon 

(jo)  The  greatness  of  his  theme  I  have  no  patience 
whatever  with  the  person  who  gives  out  the  impression  that 
one  can  speak  efl"ectively  without  that  which  is  back  of  all 
delivery — strength  nf  thought  and  theme.  A  man  must 
take  a  great  message  to  an  audience,  an«l  his  thought  must 
be  great  if  he  wishes  to  reach  results. 

(II)  The  yxjwer  of  the  reader,  reciter  and  acti^r,  and 
even  of  the  singer  and  gynniast,  without  exhibiting  their 
forms  of  art  save  for  suggestion  only,  nuist  be  the  power  of 
the  orator.  The  extreme  work  of  the  impersonator  would 
utterly  destroy  the  tlesircd  aim  of  the  orator  before  the 
audience.  Dn  tlie  other  hand,  a  mere  reading  style  wouM 
fall  short  of  the  demands  of  direct  speech.  You  have  had 
the  impression  fref[uently  of  a  ])L'rson  wlm  wa^  speaking 
extemi)oraner)Usly  to  you.  and  then  tnok  out  a  paper  and 
began  reading.  1  was  ])resent  at  the  opening  of  the  Su- 
prerne  Court  of  the  I'nited  Slates  one  fall.  There  were  a 
number  of  visitors  present,  and  when  the  speaker  spoke  ex- 
temporaneously they  were  interested,  after  a  while  he  drew 
out  a  paper  and  began  to  read,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  audi- 
ence had  left. 

From  the  ])recediiig  discussions  we  see  the  necessity  for 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  elocution  which 
underlies  all  forms  of  the  an.  a  mastery  of  its  principles,  a 
l)ractice  of  its  preot'j>t>,  a  ^ui<lani-v  by  its  criteria  or  criti- 
cism, a  confidence  in  its  truths,  and,  last  of  all.  a  certain  joy 
in  the  possessi»)n  of  its  philoso])hy  of  universal  exi)ression. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  enioy  ourselves  more  inter- 
preting the  singiiiLT  of  tile  birds,  and  all  the  S(nuids  of  nature. 
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if  we  had  in  our  minds  a  consistent  philosophy  underlying 
all  expression.  We  can  enjoy  the  mistakes  and  the  excel- 
lencies of  all  speakers  the  better  if  we  have  with  us  at  all 
times  a  philosophic  method  by  which  we  may  correct  the 
one  and  emulate  the  other. 

1  w(juld  like  to  know  what  it  is  that  a  teacher  of  oratory, 
or  elocution,  or  expression  in  any  form,  intends  to  do  for  a 
pupil  if  not  these  three  things:  To  help  the  conception  of 
the  pupil ;  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  power  of  expression ;  and 
to  hold  him  to  ideals  by  precept  and  example. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  lesson  yesterday  morning,  the 
question  was  asked,  after  my  very  wandering  teaching, 
"Would  you  teach  by  imitation?"  Yes.  in  the  right  sense. 
How  ?  By  the  teacher  illustrating  the  principles  underlying 
a  given  thought  or  emotion.  The  student  may  try  a  dozen 
times  and  fail,  but  if  he  knows  definitely  what  elements  he 
is  trying  to  employ  to  bring  out  the  expression,  and  the 
teacher  will  help  by  example,  occasionally  rendering  the 
thought  himself  through  the  right  use  of  those  elements,  he 
is  not  teaching  by  imitation  in  a  wrong  sense  at  all.  He  is 
teaching  by  imitation  in  the  right  sense.  You  must  not  crit- 
icize me  for  reading  the  lines  for  those  young  ladies,  who 
had  no  conception  to  start  with,  and  who  had  but  little 
power  oi  expression  at  their  command.  It  was  my  business 
to  read  some  of  those  lines  to  them.  If  1  could  have  had 
two  or  three  hours,  I  could  have  brought  it  out  better,  of 
course ;  but  you  must  understand  we  are  to  stimulate  con- 
ception through  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  elocu- 
tion. 

III.  Let  us  consider  another  law-  the  Relative  Values 
as  applied  to  the  Subjects  taught  in  a  Course  of  Oratory. 

I  have  been  asked  this  question :  "What  do  you  include 
in  a  four  years'  course  of  oratory  connected  with  a  college 
course?"  In  my  judgment  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  four 
years  to  graduate  in  a  school  of  orz/tory  if  you  have  had  the 
other  necessary  education ;  though  you  may  spend  four 
years,  provided  the  school  of  oratory  can  furnish  a  college 
course  in  addition  to  its  regular  work  of  expression.  JUit 
it  is  my  purpose  here  to  map  out.  in  connection  with  regular 
college  wcn'k,  a  course  in  oratory  extending  over  four  years 
of  three  terms  per  year,  viz. : 
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1.  Elocution — two  terms — two-thirds  of  a  year. 

2.  Literary  analysis  and  recitation — one  temi,  in  which 
you  apply  the  principles  of  elocution,  in  the  rendition  of 
pieces,  recitations,  readings,  personations,  plays,  etc.  That 
takes  up  the  first  year.    Then 

3.  Shakespeare — lw<)  terms — two-thirds  of  a  year. 

4.  lLxtempr)re  sp«.'t'ch — one  term — one-third  of  a  year. 
That  is  your  second  year  in  connection  with  a  college  course. 

5.  Argumentaiinn  and  «k'i)a[e---i\\t>  ternh^ — wiiicli  rep- 
resents two-thinls  of  a  year;  and 

6.  Oratory — one  term — which  represents  one-third  of  a 
year;  and  there  is  your  third  year.     Then 

7.  Rhetorical  criticism  and  histnry  of  oratory,  that  which 
even  many  of  our  pn)fessional  elocutionists  are  ignorant  of. 
This  takes  up  <me  year  i)i  three  terms,  making  in  all  the 
four  years  in  connection  with  a  college  course.  You  see 
elocution  takes  up  one-sixth  of  the  time.  Mark  that.  And 
yet  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  course.  By  it 
is  given  power  to  the  student:  without  it  we  merely  build 
upon  whatever  power  the  student  may  have,  and  often  at 
the  expense  of  exaggerating  the  faults  of  the  pupil.  So 
many  teachers  say  nothing  t)r  but  little  about  the  faults  of 
a  pupil  for  fear  be  will  exaggerate  them.  Vou  might  as 
well  say  that  if  a  man  has  a  habit  of  leaving  his  vest  unbut- 
toned, and  ynu  tell  Inm  ;d)()Ut  it,  he  will  always  leave  it  un- 
buttoned. We  arc  fnolisli  on  these  matters.  We  run  wild; 
get  the  idea  we  can  teach  by  other  terms  than  those  already 
given  in  el(KUti(»n,  by  mjuic  "new"  plan  all  otir  own.  Let  us 
not  do  this;  away  with  the  idea  of  the  old  and  the  "new" 
elocution,  so-called  I  There  is  nothing  in  it.  In  two  or 
three  books  that  have  recently  ap])eared  representing  the 
so-called  **new  elocution,"  which  I  have  examined  carefully, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  fmd  a  single  solitary  assertion  of 
fact  or  law  that  cannot  be  shown  in  tbe  books  on  elocution 
that  have  been  publishec]  for  years.  I  wish  to  l)e  known  as 
a  teacher  of  elocution  and  oratory.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
name.  I  would  like  to  be  known  as  <.Mie  who  teaches  qual- 
ity, force,  pitch,  time,  as  the  exact  statement  of  facts  in  ex- 
pression which  have  meaning  an<l  iH»wer  when  put  into  the 
voice  and  the  knowledge  of  a  student  who  is  studying  ex- 
pression.    These  furnish   incontestable  proof  and  a  reason 
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for  the  "faith  that  is  within  us."  I  am  sure  that  ahnost  this 
entire  convention  in  reahty  stands  with  me  in  this,  though 
^KTcasionally  some  "new  elocutionist"  claims  a  power  of 
reaching  results'  through  diviner  methods.  I  think  we  can 
very  satel\  say  here  that  a  comparison  of  results  of  the  two 
fi^niis  of  teaching  will  establish  our  position. 

Vou  will  pardon  me  for  making  reference  to  the  tests 
we  are  putting  before  the  public  in  the  form  of  oratorical 
contests.  In  the  oratorical  contest  of  the  Northern  Ora- 
iiTical  League,  the  students  who  had  studied  elocution  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  have  actually  won  eight  of  the 
eleven  contests,  and  never  has  the  pupil  of  a  teacher  who 
has  tmiitted  elocution  in  his  course  won  a  single  solitary 
tirst  i^lace.  More  than  that,  out  of  the  debates — which  is 
the  most  popular  fonn  of  public  speaking  that  the  colleges 
demand — the  University  of  Michigan  has  won  twelve  of  the 
tifteen  intercollegiate  contests,  and  ten  of  them  consecu- 
tively. I  might  add,  that  in  the  Central  Oratorical  League, 
ci-mposeil  oi  Cornell  University,  West  X'irginia  University, 
i  Uiio  State  University,  Indiana  State  University,  Illinois 
State  University,  and  oi  which  the  Dliio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity is  a  member,  we  have  won  three-fourths  of  the  contests 
ir.  vTaiory:  and  are  also  champions  of  the  Ohio  Debating 
l.eaiiuo.  ooni]^nsed  oi  Oberlin  College,  the  Western  Reserve 
UiiivcT-ity,  the  ( )liin  Slate  University,  and  the  Ohio  Wes- 
k\ap.  University.  1  s]K-ak  oi  this  because  it  represents  one 
t.  rin  .'t  teachin.i::  in  direct  contrast  with  the  other  methods. 
Whai  is  ihe  result?  Until  y.m  can  wine  away  such  results 
\<'ii  cannoi  condemn  the  laws  1  have  attempted  to  set  forth 
i'M>  morning.     lUu  my  time  i>  up. 

1\  .  The  last  law  which  i<  so  nnich  neglected  is  that  of 
<  >pi:::iixn>.  1  .cl  us  be  more  lu^petul  antl  cheerful  in  our 
»\'^!-l..  i  w.i-  pained  l«>  hi-ar  r.pon  this  t1o,)r  a  wail  about 
;':u  !ac\  •  i"  .ippreciatiiMi  .'f  ri'^cntion.  I  At  us  remember  that 
!':an\  c- 'lieges,  uiili  tacuiiio  a<  large  a>  this  conventi«.»n 
>-::ir.L:  i:i  'U'lL^iueni  ii]>t^n  the  c«»ur<e  in  elocution  and  oratory 
i'lieiw'.  .1^  a  pan  oi  {\w  co!K-gc  curriculum,  have  sanctioned 
:-.  Av.''.  -:\\  ::  crcdii  lo  ijic  extent  ^>i  a'.in..>i  one-fourth  of  the 
•.\  -.vvviye":  t"  an  uiideri^raduaii.  'Kl;i\c.  We  nu:<t  accept 
:  ">  -,."./::<'■.  .'i"  those  \\  i<e  men.  and  ai^ree  that  ;vvuti'>n 
..'■•"      •..:-'r\    !ui\e   a   greater  \:\]\w   placcvl   Uj^.-'U  tlie!:i   by  a 
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higher  authority,  and  are  more  appreciated  by  the  great 
student  body  and  the  general  pubHc  today  than  ever  in  the 
past. 


DISCrSSIOxX. 


Mr.  Rudd:  This  paper  has  brought  to  us  an  atmosphere 
which  1  think  the  convention  needs  very  much.  It  has  made 
us  feel  once  more  that  we  are  not  a  convention  of  declaim- 
ers,  that  we  represent  the  wider  field  of  public  speech  in  all 
its  phases.  I  feel  that  that  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
kept  before  us  constantly ;  that  we  should  recognize  it  in 
the  very  arranj^ement  of  our  programs —  that  in  our  meet- 
ings at  least  one  day  should  be  devoted  to  it  as  one  of  the 
departments  of  work  suggested  in  this  paper.  We  might 
have  one  day  especially  assigned  to  declamation,  if  we  want 
that ;  and  one  day  to  physical  culture ;  but  certainly  one  day, 
or  at  least  one- fourth  of  the  time  of  this  convention,  should 
be  devoted  to  public  speech;  if  we  w-ant  a  larger  convention, 
if  we  w^ant  the  teachers  who  are  connected  with  the  colleges 
of  this  country  to  be  present  from  year  to  year,  that  part  of 
the  work  should  be  represented  to  which  they  give  their 
lives.  1  feel  that  the  keynote  of  this  entire  paper  is  broad, 
that  it  represents  a  wider  field,  and  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  we  have  been  permitted  to  hear  it  this  morning.  To 
employ  a  nuisical  figure,  J  hope  that  the  tone  of  the  paper 
will  not  die  but  remain  in  our  memory,  and  that  we  will 
respond  to  it,  and  that  our  response  will  continue  through- 
out the  history  of  our  profession  in  years  to  come:  other- 
wise we  cannot  expect  to  infiuence  the  public,  that  larger 
public  which  comprises  millions  of  our  countrymen,  to 
strongly  intluence  wIkuu  we  must  take  this  wider  view  and 
keep  our  purpose  constantly  in  mind.     (  Applause. ) 

Mr.  PilRKV  :  We  have  not  heard  from  all  the  universities 
of  the  country.  There  are  many  that  can  speak  upon  the 
neglected  laws  which  might  he  carried  out  in  distant  sec- 
tions of  our  land;  and  I  would  like  to  hear  a  voice  from 
the  West — from  the  far  West  and  Southwest.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  Miss  McCiaughey.  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. 
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Mi>s  Mc(iAi:(;iiKV  :  1  feel  that  I  am  so  young  in  the  con- 
vent i<jii,  that  anything  1  might  say  would  not  be  of  interest 
to  tlu-  other  members ;  and  1  prefer  to  wait  until  next  year 
to  express  my  opinion. 

Miss  Aldkich:  1  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  last 
speaker  will  not  kindly  tell  us  if  any  credit  is  given  for  the 
work  that  she  does  in  the  University  of  Arizona;  and  how 
nuich  time  is  given  it.  and  what  is  the  status  of  elocution 
in  her  place? 

l*i<i:sii)KNT  Soper:  Will  Miss  McCiaughey  please  answer  ? 

Miss  McCiAUciiiEv:  The  Department  of  Oratory  is 
hardly  nn  a  plane  with  the  other  departments  in  the  univer- 
sity ;  llial  is,  it  has  not  been  until  recently;  but  next  year 
(Te(Ht  will  be  given  on  the  standing.  Sixteen  credits  are 
re(|nired  for  graduation,  and  those  who  take  oratory  will 
get  nne  credit  towards  graduation  for  oratory.  (Applause.) 
We  have  in  the  university. eighteen  departments;  and  I  think 
that  getting  one-sixteentli  of  the  credits  is  something  for 
my  work.  It  has  not  received  any  heretofore.  We  have 
only  at  ])resent  place  in  the  sophomore  and  freshmen  years; 
l)Ut  I  hope  next  year  it  will  be  given  a  four-years  course, 
the  same  as  the  other  branches.  We  also  have  a  sub-col- 
legiate department  in  which  all  students  are  required  to  take 
what  we  call  ICnglish  reading;  this  is  absolutely  required; 
and  all  students  in  the  university  are  required  lo  take  some 
i'fTm  tii  physical  exercise  unless  they  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Miss  Hruot:  It  might  be  interesting  for  the  members 
Vj  know  how  things  are  in  Cleveland  just  now. 

J^khsiiiK.s'T  Soi'KR:  Does  it  apply  to  the  paper? 

Mjhs  Hrl'ot:  I  am  sure  you  will  l)e  glad  to  hear  that 
'ri'#'tr»v/n  is  now  a  compulsory  study  through  the  tour  years 
tr  Vit  nigh  school  course.  A  rhetorical  program  is  carried 
•r.r  *-*r)'  Friday  in  the  assembly  n^oni.  There  arc  at  this 
rTf  •■•'t  debating  clubs  in  Central  High  School,  including 

-":  '.'^zh.  I  have  annually  i)ut  (^n  a  Sliakesj)eare  plav. 
^  :^  ^:2.t-*-*peare  Club  has  done  some  remarkable  work  in 
t:-    i=*  -rr^tt:  years. 

\t  rcL".TRNAlL :  I  want  to  say  a  word  for  the  enconr- 
_=«-^--^  r  v.cne  of  the  teachers  here  As  sonic  of  you 
■x —  ~  -tit:'  a  position  which  enables  me  to  sit  in  judg- 
^=sr    -rx^rr  Tie  -arork  of  a  good  many  other  teachers.     In 
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the  theological  seminary  at  Rochester  we  have  college  grad- 
uates who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  and 
many  of  them  illustrate  neglect  of  these  laws.  1  am  exceed- 
ingly gratified  to  note  from  year  to  year  the  good  work 
being  done  in  many  of  our  Western  collegiate  institutions. 
From  most  of  our  Eastern  colleges  students  come  entirely 
unprepared  in  physical  culture  and  the  principles  of  elocu- 
tion. They  have  been  coached  in  addresses,  etc.,  but  more 
and  more  1  am  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  elocu- 
tion is  being  taught  in  our  Western  institutions,  and  would 
like  to  personally  express  to  many  whom  1  see  on  the  tioor 
here  my  high  appreciation  of  their  work  :  to  mention  names 
would  be  invidious.  They  are  scattered  throughout  the 
Mississsippi  X'alley,  (Jhio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  down  through 
the  Southwest.  Magnificent  work  is  being  done,  and  1  feel 
very  nuicli  encouraged.  To  the  list  of  the  states  whose 
work  J  have  i>een  inipre>sed  with  as  being  very  thorough.  I 
ought  to  add  Missouri. 

Mr.  iJooTn  :  A  word  on  the  same  line:  work  has  i)een 
done  for  *lhe  past  ten  years  in  McCormick  Seminary.  Chi- 
cago, especially  in  the  preparatit^n  of  voice  and  action ;  the 
greatest  difficulty,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  is  experienced  in 
the  development  of  voice,  and  we  have  to  give  the  largest 
part  of  the  time  to  h.  We  have  not  taken  part  especially 
in  any  contest. 

Miss  Ai.dku  n  :  The  writer  of  the  paper  spoke  especially 
of  the  value  of  ilebate  in  preparation  for  public  speaking.  I 
think  it  has  i)een  the  ex])erience  of  all  of  us  who  have  had 
anything  to  (1<»  with  debating  club.s.  that  we  can  heartily 
approve  of  what  he  said  on  that  line.  Debating  above  all 
other  means  tends  to  bring  out  directness  in  the  speaker. 
1  have  tried  many  plans,  but  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
debate.  It  makes  l)oys  think  on  their  feet;  it  makes  them 
direct;  it  makes  them  s])eak  out.  I  also  find  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  difficult  to  get  the  girls  to  debate  than  it  is 
the  boys,  liovs  will  enter  into  debates  with  their  whole 
hearts,  while  it  is  almost  impo.s.sible  to  form  a  debating  club 
of  girls.  1  have  tried  it  twice,  and  each  time  the  cltib 
formed  has  fallen  through.  1  have  four  clubs  of  boys;  yet 
have  under  my  su])ervision  a  luuch  larger  number  of  girls 
than  bovs. 
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^Ir.  Perry  :  I  would  like  to  know  the  most  neglected  law 
in  one  of  the  institutions  of  Illinois,  situated  at  Monmouth,  so 
far  as  it  has  come  under  the  observation  of  Miss  Calvin. 

Miss  Calvin  :  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  did  not  get 
lo  the  convention  in  time  to  hear  tlie  valuable  paper  which 
has  been  read.  I  regret  it  very  much,  indeed;  but  I  would 
second  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rudd  in  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subjects  discussed  in  our  convention.  I  wish 
tiuTe  might  be  more  time  given,  or  a  definite  time  assigned 
Id  the  subject  of  oratory,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  colleges.  As 
to  the  recognition  which  elocution  receives  in  the  college 
where  I  teach,  we  have  it  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  sub- 
jects. Every  student  in  the  college  is  required  to  do  ten 
weeks'  work  in  the  subject,  and  twenty  otlier  weeks  are 
offered  as  elective.  A  great  many  of  the  students  elect  this 
work,  and  I  see  very  gratifying  results. 

T*resii)i:nt  Sover:  Mr.  Fulton  will  now  close  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Fl'lton  :  I  will  not  take  over  two  minutes.  In  the 
first  place,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  college  alone  is  not 
being  depended  uix)n  to  do  this  work  in  elocution  and  oratory, 
and  debate.  Miss  Aldrich  has  spoken  to  you  of  organizing  a 
debating  league  between  her  high  school  and  the  high  school 
of  Dayton,  Ohio :  and  there  is  a  network  of  similar  associa- 
tions extending  over  the  State  of  Ohio.  If  such  associations 
are  formed  between  different  high  schools  it  will  make  the 
work  easier  in  the  colleges. 

In  regard  to  the  grades  given  for  the  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity, because  I  did  not  make  that  clear,  let  me' say  that  the 
number  of  hours  given  to  elocution  and  oratory  as  a  ranking 
study  in  -the  (.)hio  W'esleyan  I'niversity  ecpials  that  of  any 
other  study  pursued  there.  More  than  that,  so  far  as  being 
jL^nven  hour  for  hour,  we  have  certain  sections  of  classes  in 
\.liich  tlioy  give  three  hours*  credit  for  two  hours'  work.  We 
give  a  torty-tive  hours  course  which  we  .i::racle  hour  for  hour 
towards  decrees  of  A.  IV,  P..S..  or  B.L.  A  person  can  get 
an  uiidergrachiate  degree  and  take  ahiKXst  one-fourth  of  his 
c<>ur>c  in  elocution  and  oratory.  In  addition,  after  he  has 
taken  his  undergraduate  degree  he  can  spend  one  year  in 
rL>i<icnco,  nv  two  years  in  absentia,  and  take  his  |x>st- graduate 
(l'L"\c  o\  A.M.  entirely  in  the  course  in  the  School  of  (  )ra- 
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tory.  I  believe  the  Ohio  W'eslevan  I'niversity  is  the  only 
institution  which  ^^ives  a  poslgrathiate  recoj^nition  of  oratory, 
hul  I  helieve  other  institutions  will  follow  the  exani])le.  The 
<lcjjree,  mark  you.  is  not  f^iven  by  a  schot)l  of  oratory,  though 
it  is  i^art  of  the  I'niversity.  l»ut  by  the  University  faculty  and 
trustees,  thus  makinj^;  it  legal,  tnust worthy  and  of  real  vakie 
to  the  student. 

I  merely  want  to  make  these  two  jx)iiUs  clear.  We  once 
had  a  College  Section  in  this  Association :  and  1  think  we 
ought  to  restore  it. 


ri<K.sii)F.\ !  Soi'KU:  li  has  bcrn  found  that  many  of  nur 
members  here  cannot  cunveniently  go  out  to  b-a.^^t  Aurora  this 
afternoon:  and  it  hai)])ens,  fortunately  for  us.  that  the  gentle- 
man who  so  kindly  arrangetl  to  entertain  us  at  his  place  oi 
business  has  consented  to  also  address  us  all  here,  so  that 
those  whit  cannot  g«j  to  b'ast  Aurora  will  not  be  debarred 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  him.  He  is  sr^  well  known  through 
his  works  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  up^Mi  a  formal 
introduction. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  b'lbert 
Hubbard,  of  the  Ivoycrofters.      i  A|)plause. ) 


ADDRESS  BY  la.BKHT  IirHBARD. 


Mr.  CJiairntdn,  Liiiiies  and  (icnflriiirii: 

f  believe  it  was  I'.merson  wlm  once  said,  if  you  go  to 
Euro]K*  and  bring  back  nuich.  it  is  because  you  took  much 
with  you. 

T  might  paraphrase  that  remark  here  this  morning,  and 
say.  if  you  take  nuicb  away  from  this  hall,  as  far  as  my  little 
talk  is  concerne<l.  it  will  be  luranst-  yon  have  brought  much 
with  you.  iWit  I  congratulate  luyself  on  the  fact  that  T  am 
addressing  an  andience  that  can  fill  in  between  the  lines,  that 
will  understand  a  good  many  things  that  I  leave  unsaid,  and 
that  will  put  the  very  best  possible  construction  upon  all 
my  faltering  words. 
9 
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In  talking  with  one  of  your  members  this  morning  1 
noticed  that  he  used  the  word  '^expression*'  rather  more  than 
perhaps  any  other  word.  I  like  that  word  *' expression." 
L.ife  is  expression.  All  life  is  expression.  These  bodies  are 
given  us  only  that  we  may  express  what  the  spirit  feels ;  and 
all  art  is  a  form  of  expression.  At  the  last  all  art  is  one. 
We  express  ourselves  by  speech,  through  painting,  through 
sculpture,  through  our  work,  and  through  our  lives;  and 
every  act,  and  every  look,  and  every  step,  and  every  move- 
ment is  expressive — it  means  something. 

We  grow  through  expression. 

Life  consists  of  the  taking  in  of  impressions  and  giving 
them  off — impression  and  expression :  and  we  grow  more 
through  expression  than  we  dt)  through  impression ;  and  the 
school  teachers  never  knew  this  until  yesterday,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  do  not  know-  it  now — that  we  grow  strong  only 
through  expression.  You  express  yourself  in  your  work, 
and  work  is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse.  Blessed  is  that  man  that 
has  found  his  work. 

Xow  I  am  from  the  country,  and  you  know  country  peo- 
ple are  fond  of  talking  about  themselves :  so  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  you  for  a  few  moments  alx)ut  myself  and  about  the 
people  that  live  in  our  town.  1  live  in  East  Aurora:  and 
whenever  a  man  conies  into  Buffalo  and  upsets  a  load  of  hay 
on  the  trolley  car  tracks,  and  he  is  brought  in  and  gets  sent 
up  for  ten  days,  they  always  say  that  man  is  from  East 
Aurora. 

All  the  lUiffalo  papers  have  lots  of  fun  with  East  Aurora. 
East  Aurora  is  a  little  more  inij)ortant  when  you  get  down 
to  Albany.  Boston,  or  Xew  ^'r^rk :  and  there  are  even  men 
down  in  Xew  \'ork  city  who  have  said  that  East  Aurora  was 
mn  a  j)laco  at  all.  ncn  a  locality,  but  that  East  Aurora  is  a 
conxlition  ot  mind:  but  East  Aurora  is  a  place. 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  your  mind  this  morninc:  this 
fact,  that  ]\:\s\  Aurora  holds  the  world's  trotting  record. 
J  :o  V  •  is  the  record  made  by  an  East  Aurora  h(^rse  driven 
by  a  iK'icrhbor  of  mine.  This  horse  sold  at  aiicti(^n  a  short 
tiiiu'  a.L^n  fnr  SjC^.ckm^. 

1  in:\kc  this  explanation  so  yon  will  neither  smile  nor  sneer 
nor  sneeze  at  the  menticMi  of  East  Aurora.  T  am  a  farmer 
at    ]\:\<i   Ann^ra. — a   farmer  with   a   literarv  attachment!     I 
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have  been  a  farmer  there  tor  twenty  years,  and  I  have  raised 
horses,  and  fast  horses.  I  have  a  few  ^ood  ones  yet :  hut  my 
horses  have  not  always  j^one  as  fast  as  I  cx|KTte<l.  However, 
I  am  not  liere  to  complain  to  you  this  morning. 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  other  room  who  said.  "Why, 
it  is  a  very  natural  evohition  that  a  man  in  the  business  of 
raising  fast  horses  should  drift  into  lM)ok-making!" 

So  we  are  in  the  business  of  b<M)k-making  at  I^ast  Aurora  ; 
we  make  b(X)ks  that  sell  for— well,  they  are  not  iKx^ks  that  sell 
for  fourteen  cents  on  I'ri(lay> — but  we  make  books  just  as 
wtU  as  we  can,  and  just  as  good  as  we  can;  rather  high  in 
price — they  run  any  i^rice  fnim  Sj  to  $ick^  or  $150.  I^st 
week  we  got  S^OC)  for  a  single  book,  and  the  man  that  bought 
it  did  not  think  he  was  swin<lled  nmch. 

•  We  have  250  people  engaged  in  this  b(H)k-making  indus- 
try, counting  the  girls  and  boys.  Tlu-y  are  not  college  grad- 
uates :  very  few  have  had  a  high-school  education :  yet  they 
can  think  things  out  with  their  heads,  and  express  them  with 
their  hands  so  as  to  make  them  appeal  to  the  man  in  London, 
in  Leipsic.  in  \cw  ^'ork,  in  diicago — possibly  in  r>utTal(» — 
sf)  that  this  man  is  touched  in  his  most  sensitive  sjKJt.  his 
]X)cketbook  :  and  be  sends  us  $i(.>n  for  a  single  book.  Does 
that  '^ur])ri'ie  you.  that  country  girls  and  boys  can  so  express 
tliem.selves  in  this  beautiful  way,  >o  that  they  make  an  appeal 
to  the  art  lover  wlm  has  been  everywhere  the  round  world 
over,  who  knows  the  best  that  has  been  produced  in  the  line 
of  art?     That  strikes  most  people  as  very  ])eculiar. 

^'ou  nuist  remember  that  art  is  the  i'\])ression  of  man's 
joy  in  his  work:  that  beantifiil  things  are  only  an  e\])ression 
of  the  beautiful  spirit  within.  \'ou  think  the  thing  out,  and 
then  you  do  it  with  your  band.  If  you  make  a  beautiful 
thing  it  is  because  yon  w(»rk  in  joy.  and  you  work  in  lf)ve.  So 
just  as  a  matter  drawn  fnun  eN]»erience  we  have  adopted  a 
certain  |K)licy  there  of  treatment  at  the  Roycn^ft  shop,  in  orrler 
that  we  may  get  the  work  done. 

We  have  ik^  "bosses":  we  have  no  foreman:  but  we  have 
teachers:  and  we  rely  on  tlie  pupils,  we  trust  iliem,  and  we 
endeavor  to  surround  them  with  beautifid  things,  give  them 
a  beautiful  atmosphere  in  which  to  work. 

So  when  you  come  to  see  us  at  the  Roycroft  shop  in  Last 
Aurora,  which  I  hope  you  will,  diis  afternoon,  or  tomorr    v. 
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you  will  see  pictures  all  around  on  the  walls  done  by  the  girls 
and  hoys  to  whom  we  have  given  lessons  in  this  line  of  work 
— water-color  sketching,  oil  painting,  charcoal,  and  pen-and- 
ink  ;  and  if  a  boy  or  girl  does  a  particularly  good  thing  we 
have  them  sign  it,  and  the  boys  down  stairs  who  know  how 
to  make  picture  moldings  and  cut  glass,  hang  them  around 
the  walls,  and  you  will  see  them  when  you  come.  You  will 
also  see  bits  of  clay  modeling,  marble,  and  pottery,  and  a  few 
attempts  in  bronze,  done  by  girls  and  lx)ys. — an  expression, 
you  see,  of  what  they  feel.  And  you  will  see  flowers  in  every 
room :  you  will  see  palms  and  ferns  and  birds ;  you  will  see  a 
piano  in  every  room.  I  think  as  a  people  we  know  very  little 
about  the  science  of  music.  There  are  a  great  many  so-called 
educated  and  cultivated  people  who  regard  music  as  a  kind 
of  i)lay thing  for  idle  women,  or  for  children ;  but  I  believe 
music  has  a  direct  and  practical  use  in  the  harmony  of  life, 
and  in  tlic  economy  of  life.  I  notice  this  is  being  recog^iized 
more  and  more  by  physicians.  Occasionally  I  speak  at  hos- 
pitals tor  nervous  disorders.  I  notice  that  they  have  music 
there  as  a  part  of  their  treatment.  There  is  a  hygienic  and 
healing  property  in  music  that  the  world  has  not  recognized 
fully,  lliis  was  brought  rather  sharply  to  my  attention  only 
last  week  when  walking  through  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  shop. 
One  of  the  ^irls  had  been  working  illuminating  books;  and 
she  stop])c(l  me  anrl  said,  "Won't  you  please  have  some  one 
])lay  tlu-  j)ian().  I  am  feeling  a  little  (|ueer?"  Xow  that  girl 
had  not  thoui^ht  the  subject  out,  as  I  have  been  endeavoring 
tn  do  for  quite  a  number  of  years:  but  I  know  just  the  w*ay 
she  fch.  She  is  an  ambitious  girl,  a  beautifully  receptive 
nature.  .She  has  just  discovered  herself,  just  won  her  free- 
dom, just  found  she  could  do  really  beautiful  and  fine  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of  herself  and  be  earning 
nK'Ucy  for  JHTsclf.  and  so  would  not  have  to  go  to  her  father 
an<l  ask  for  a  dollar  and  have  him  ask.  "What  dirl  you  do  with 
the  (lolk'ir  1  p:avc  you  last  week?"  She  has  learned  to  do 
<onictliini::  for  somelK)dy;  and  s<i  she  kept  right  on  at  her 
t'd<]<  miTil  she  was  all  nervous  and  unstrung,  her  nerves  all 
kind  -'f  on  the  outside  of  her  clothes.  She  could  have  got 
up  at  recess,  and  tossed  hean  bags  with  the  girls,  but  she  did 
Tiot  (1«.  it.  kept  right  on  at  her  task.  One  day  when  she  felt 
"(PUrr"  she  lieani  the  piano  being  playerl.  and  she  just  leaned 
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back  in  her  chair  and  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  she  listened  to 
the  music;  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  felt  first  rate.  So  this 
time  she  wanted  to  hear  the  piano  again. 

Music  is  a  good  scheme,  a  good  idea,  a  gocnl  investment. 
So  we  have  pianos:  and  we  have  a  pianola,  on  which  some 
one  has  said  I  myself  display  great  deHcacy  of  touch  !  (Miss 
Somerville  here  suggested  to  the  speaker  to  say  something 
about  Saint  Jerome. )     All  right. 

Well,  as  I  said  before,  these  girls  and  lx>ys  are  untaught, 
unskilled  so  far :  there  are  no  skilled  ])e<jple  there  except  those 
who  have  become  skilled  since  they  have  come  there,  with 
one  single  exception ;  that  is  in  the  lxx)k-binding  department. 
I  had  to  evade  the  Alien  Labor  Act  and  send  to  Leipsic  for  a 
book-binder  that  would  come  over  and  teach  my  girls  and 
boys  how  to  bind  lxx)ks.  .\o  lK:)ok -binders  in  America. 
Rook-binding  is  extinct;  just  as  is  the  shoemaker,  or  very 
nearly  so.  1'hrce  thousand  ])er)ple  in  Lynn  making  shoes,  but 
no  shoemakers  in  Lynn !  Those  people  do  not  express  them- 
selves. They  are  basters.  heelers,  stitchers,  la.sters :  they 
work  on  different  parts  of  the  shoe.  They  are  only  cogs  in 
a  machine,  that  is  all.  They  do  not  express  themselves  in 
their  work.  We  are  endeavoring  to  let  people  express  them- 
selves, and  express  their  very  best  in  their  work. 

A  lady  present  has  just  asked  me  to  tell  you  about  a  young 
man  we  call  St.  Jerome.  We  call  him  a  saint  because  he  has 
all  the  attractive  tiualities  of  a  sinner  as  well;  and  so  when 
you  come  out  there  lliis  afternoon  I  will  introduce  you  to  St. 
Jerome.  Three  years  ago  St.  Jerome  was  slux^ing  horses. 
He  found  in  working  with  iron  that  he  could  turn  it  into 
beautiful  shapes.  One  day  he  made  a  candlestick,  one  day 
a  pair  of  tongs  and  shovel,  out  of  iron, — beautiful  things.  At 
length  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  finer  chisel  than  he 
had  been  working  with  :  he  was  a  blacksmith  and  knew  how 
to  make  a  chisel ;  and  he  made  a  very  fine  chisel.  With  this 
chisel  he  set  to  work  on  a  piece  oi  granite,  and  found  he  could 
bring  a  face  out  of  the  granite.  Michael  Angelo  once  said 
that  in  every  piece  of  marble  there  was  an  angel,  you  remem- 
ber, and  the  business  of  the  artist  was  to  give  the  angel  liberty. 
So  St.  Jerome  liberated  a  beautiful  face  from  the  granite, 
and  was  so  please* I  with  it  that  he  resigned  his  position  as  a 
horse-shoer.  and  came  to  the  Koycroft  shop  and  went  to  mod- 
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eling  in  clay.  You  know  every  child  makes  mud  pies,  wants 
to  make  things,  to  work  mud  up  into  curious  shapes,  peculiar 
things.  Every  child  goes  through  the  scissors  age,  you  know, 
long  before  he  can  read.  The  child  gets  hold  of  the  shears 
and  goes  to  cutting  up  magazines,  and  we  rush  and  take  the 
shears  away  from  it,  and  the  child  gets  them  again ;  and  some- 
times we  box  his  ears  and  say  "children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard."  I  hope  we  have  heard  the  last  of  that.  Would 
you  not  a  great  deal  rather  hear  a  little  girl  of  four  or  five 
years  come  home  from  the  kindergarten  and  tell  you  about 
the  two  robins  she  saw  bringing  straw  to  make  a  nest,  and 
how  they  twittered  and  sang  over  their  work ;  would  you  not 
ratiier  hear  her  tell  you  about  it  than  to  hear  some  old  codger 
tell  you  about  how  hot  it  was?  Why,  let  them  talk,  you 
know.  It  is  nature's  way  of  teaching  us:  we  grow  through 
expression.  Nature  prompts  the  child  to  tell  what  it  knows. 
It  deepens  impressions  to  recount  them.  We  ourselves  do 
not  know  anything  for  sure  until  we  tell  it  to  some  one  else ; 
and  do  you  express  yourself  to  please  somebody  else?  No. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  self-development,  that  is  all.  You  are 
just  working  out  your  own  salvation ;  therefore,  to  express 
your  ideas  best  be  genuine  in  expression ;  feel  what  you 
e.\])rcss.     ( iive  yourself.     He  who  gives  himself  gives  best. 

So,  at  East  Aurora  we  are  teaching  our  girls  and  boys 
how  to  express  themselves.  We  hire  anybody  that  lives  in 
the  town,  or  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  we  never  look  at  anybody's 
letters  of  recommendation,  or  testimonials.  We  have  quite 
a  number  of  i^irls  there  that  no  one  else  would  have  around; 
wc  have  b(\\s  that  have  been  e.\])elled  from  school;  we  have 
two  (ir  three  follows  that  have  "done  time."  But  you  cannot 
pick  tlieni  out  when  you  come  out  there  and  l(X)k  them  over. 
SMmetinu's  I  tliink  that  sin  is  onlv  a  wrong  expression  of  our 
life.  I  used  to  think  T  knew  who  the  bad  ])eople  were,  but 
I  do  not  now.  T  think  the  bad  ])e(^i)le  are  only  gixxl  folks 
who  ex])ress  tlieniselves  wroni;'.  (  .\pplause.  )  The  be.*it 
man  we  have  at  the  Rovcroft  sho])  three  \ears  a.j^o  was  in  the 
\iihiirn  .<tate  ])enitentiary.  sent  there  on  a  hve  years'  sen- 
tence. I  have  been  down  there  and  seen  tliem  marchini;-  in 
hKk  ste]).  and  how  they  lock  a  man  up  every  night  at  six 
o'eli.e^x,  aiul  <lo  not  let  liini  out  until  the  next  morning  at  six 
—  al\\a\^  ha>  hi<  evening's  to  In'mself.  von   see!     Tliis  man 
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had  lots  of  time  to  think  it  over,  absolutely  free  from  intru- 
sion;  and  he  said  to  himself.  **If  I  ever  get  out  of  here,  if  I 
ever  do,  I  will  show  the  world  that  I  can  do  something  yet. 
There  are  two  ways  of  living,  the  right,  and  the  wrong.  I 
chose  the  wrong ;  but  when  I  get  out  of  here  I  will  go  and  see 
my  father  and  mother,  and  I  will  show  that  I  can  do  some- 
thing yet."  Every  man  in  the  penitentiary  has  made  the  same 
resolve ;  but  when  he  needed  it  most  he  did  not  receive  a  word 
of  encouragement.  There  is  only  one  door  open  to  him.  He 
does  not  receive  encouragement  when  he  needs  it  most,  and 
so  probably  goes  on  the  downward  path  and  becomes  a  *'sec- 
ond-term  man."  Do  you  know  what  that  is?  It  is  to  have 
the  brand  of  Cain  u|X)n  you ! 

But  this  man  said.  **\Vhen  I  get  out  of  here  I  am  going  to 
do  something  for  humanity.  I  am  going  to  take  the  first  posi- 
tion that  offers.  T  am  going  to  live  an  honest  life."  The 
weeks  turned  to  months,  the  months  to  years,  his  time  ex- 
pired :  and  one  day  he  heard  the  big  gate  click,  and  he  stood 
on  the  outside.  He  said,  "I  will  do  something  yet."  And 
as  he  walked  along  the  very  leaves  on  the  street  seemed  to 
sing  the  same  song.  "I  will  do  something  yet !"  He  got  back 
•to  his  old  home  in  Buffalo,  and  went  around  among  those 
whom  he  knew  to  ask  for  work.  They  said  to  him,  '*\Ve 
are  glad  you  are  out,  always  knew  you  were  innocent,"  when 
they  knew,  and  he  knew,  that  he  was  not  innocent.  They 
said,  we  cannot  give  you  work ;  times  are  awfully  dull,  and 
work  is  scarce.  And  one  man  said,  **I  am  going  to  be  a  friend 
of  yours,  and  give  ynu  a  letter  of  recommendation."  When- 
ever you  do  not  want  a  man  around  you  give  him  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  scnne  one  else.  ( )ne  day  he  met  a  fellow 
over  on  Main  street  who  said  to  him.  "You  are  looking  for  a 
job.  [  have  seen  you  l(K)king  for  work  :  go  out  to  East 
Aurora;  there  is  a  ftllow  nut  there  who  hires  all  kinds  of 
folks." 

!^o  he  cauH*  out  t(^  I'last  Aumra.  I  was  out  working  in 
the  field,  and  chancing  to  look  u])  1  saw  this  man  turn  the 
corner  around  the  big  elm  tree,  walking  straight  down  to- 
wards us.  At  the  fir^  glance  I  said,  "That  is  an  ex-convict 
criming  to  nie  for  work.  I  do  not  want  him."  T  can  always 
tell  a  man  thai  has  done  time.  When  I  see  a  man  whose  face 
is  white  with  prison  j)all()r.  that  has  not  seen  the  sun  for  years 
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except  when  walking  in  lock  step  across  the  stone  pavement, 
with  a  suit  of  clothes  three  sizes  too  big,  and  who  walks  like 
this  (illustrating),  I  know  he  is  just  out  of  the  penitentiary. 
So  I  said,  "That  man  is  coming  to  me  for  work,  and  I  do  not 
want  him."  He  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "I  want  to  work 
for  you — I  want  to  work  for  you.'J  He  had  formulated  the 
remark  he  was  going  to  make.  He  brought  it  out  in  a  kind 
of  unnatural  tone,  a  kind  of  half  guttural.  I  looked  at  him 
and  said,  *'You  do  not  live  here,  do  you?*'  He  said,  "No." 
"Well."  I  said,  "we  have  no  work  for  you.  We  only  employ 
people  who  live  in  the  town  or  immediate  vicinity.  Did  you 
walk  up  from  Buffalo?"  He  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "Stay 
over  night  with  the  boys,  get  your  supper  and  breakfast,  and 
when  you  go  on  your  way  in  the  morning  I  hope  you  will 
get  a  job.  I  wish  you  well."  And  I  smiled.  But  he  did  not 
smile  back.  It  takes  two  to  smile  successfully.  And  he  just 
looked  at  me  there  with  that  No.  lo  smile  on  my  face,  which 
began  to  pull  tight  on  the  corners  of  my  mouth;  and  there 
came  an  ominous  pause  between  us,  a  kind  of  threatening 
calm,  you  know.  He  took  one  step  nearer  to  me,  and  he 
looked  at  me  out  of  those  big  wide-open  blue  eyes,  and  out  of 
that  white  face ;  and  his  voice  this  time  was  lower,  it  was  nat- 
ural, because  the  words  leaped  right  from  his  heart.  He 
said  to  me  in  a  queer  way,  "You  have  given  me  a  chance,  you 
have  given  me  a  chance."  It  was  half  a  threat,  and  half  a 
prayer.  Do  you  know  when  two  men  meet  for  the  first  time 
there  is  often  a  swift  unspoken  duel  between  them.  Spirit 
struggles  with  spirit  for  the  mastery,  and  one  man  acknowl- 
cd.c^cs  the  other  as  the  better  man. 

When  that  man  looked  at  me  right  out  of  those  wide-open 
blue  eyes,  out  of  that  pale  face,  with  lowered  voice,  and  said, 
"^'ou  have  js^ivcn  me  a  chance,"  I  knew  I  was  standing  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  who  had  more  will  than  T  had.  I  knew 
there  were  only  two  thinj^^s  1  could  do,  i^ivc  in,  or  run.  So  I 
,q:ave  in.  I  said,  "If  it  is  a  chance  you  want,  why  did  not  you 
say  something  about  it  the  first  thing?"  I  said,  "You  see 
\\  hat  we  are  doing.  We  arc  hrcakinfe;  stone  here ;  we  have 
picked  u])  this  field  stone  around  my  farm,  and  we  are  build- 
\n^  a  .q:reai  bi^  fire-place  in  the  shop  eight  feet  across."  We 
were  building  this  library  of  field  stones,  and  we  came  out 
the  entire  afternoon  to  break  stone.      I  advertised  that  I  would 
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pay  a  dollar  a  load  for  tield  stone,  and  the  farmers  kept  haul- 
ing until  they  had  hauled  i,8oo  loads  of  field  stone.  Now 
farmers  have  not  very  much  faith,  you  know  :  so  every  farmer 
that  brought  a  load  of  stone  wanted  a  dollar  right  on  the  spot. 
We  had  to  send  to  Buffalo  and  get  a  nuniher  of  shot-baii^s 
full  of  silver  dollars  and  I  put  them  in  charge  of  AH  Baba,  a 
farmer  born  seventy  years  ago.  who  within  the  past  few  years 
has  relinquished  agriculture  for  art.  He  was  lx)rn  in  East 
Aurora,  jmd  has  never  been  out  of  the  town  farther  than 
I»uffalo.  He  has  nni  even  been  to  Buffalo  for  ten  years, 
l)ecause  the  last  time  he  came  here  they  charged  him  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  dinner,  and  did  not  give  him  any  pie !  So  he 
has  not  come  back  here.  When  the  last  of  those  stone  were 
hauled,  old  AH  Baba  handed  the  bag  of  dollars  back  to  me, 
the  few  that  were  left;  and  he  said,  "Do  you  know,  it  wiH 
be  fifty  years  before  they  can  raise  another  crop  of  stone 
here?*'  I  said.  **D()  field  stone  grow?"  He  said,  "They  cer- 
tainly do.  Do  you  doubt  it?"  i  said,  **1  certainly  do."  He 
said,  "Come  with  me,  and  1  will  prove  to  you  that  they 
do."  He  took  me  across  a  field  half  a  mile  and  showed 
me  a  stone  bowlder  sr)me  seven  feet  long,  and  four  feet 
in  diameter,  which  nuist  have  weighed  five  or  six  tons, 
and  he  said,  **Do  you  sec  that?"  "Yes,  what  alx)Ut  it?" 
"Why,"  he  said,  "I  carried  that  stone  there  in  my  vest  pocket 
forty  years  ago."  ^'ou  cannot  argue  with  a  man  that  has  the 
facts,  you  know. 

We  were  out  there  breaking  that  stone,  when  this  man 
came  along  and  said  he  wanted  a  chance.  I  said,  "Go  to  work 
and  break  stone :  we  will  give  you  a  dollar  a  day ;"  and  T  went 
inside.  .\s  we  went  inside,  1  said  to  my  companion,  "You 
will  not  have  to  discharge  that  man :  he  will  not  be  here  at 
six  o'clock."  Ihit  he  was  tliere  at  six.  <  )ne  of  the  girls  came 
to  me  a  quarter  after  six,  and  said.  "There  is  a  fellow  break- 
ing stone  out  there  yet."  \  said,  "^'ou  go  out  and  tell  him 
to  quit."  The  next  morning,  a  fiuarter  before  seven  he  was 
breaking  stone  and  he  brok('  stone  all  that  day.  At  night  I 
said  to  one  of  the  printers.  "There  is  a  man  wn'th  intellect, 
and  power,  and  energy :  and  be  has  will."  I  said.  "That  fel- 
low T  am  positive  has  will,  because  T  had  a  little  transaction 
with  him  yesterday :  and  if  we  can  only  utilize  that  will  and 
energy  we  will  have  ;»  very  valuable  man.     Let  us  get  him 
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inside.  You  give  him  a  job :  and  if  he  does  it  first-rate,  push 
him  along.**  He  said,  "That  fellow  has  been  a  convict"  I 
said,  "I  do  not  care  what  that  fellow  has  been.  What  is  he 
uouf'/"  He  said,  "Very  well,  we  will  set  him  to  work;  we 
will  ask  him  in  and  set  him  to  work/'  The  next  day  I  went 
to  Boston  to  give  a  little  lecture ;  and*when  I  came  bade,  after 
being  gone  just  a  week,  I  went  to  the  room  where  this  man 
was  working,  and  I  heard  some  one  ask  him,  "Where  is  the 
paper  we  use  for  the  fly-leaves  on  the  new  bodk?"  And 
immediately  this  man  went  and  got  the  paper  the^  used  for 
fly-leaves  on  the  new  book.  He  had  been  there  a  wedc,  and 
they  were  already  deferring  to  him,  asking  him  where  things 
were!  This  individual  who  knows  where  things  are  is  a 
very  necessary  man  in  this  world,  I  tell  you.  You  could  not 
operate  a  store,  or  run  a  factory,  or  a  shop,  without  the  indi- 
vidual who  knows  where  things  are.  This  man  made  it  his 
business  to  know  where  things  were. 

You  do  not  want  to  appoint  a  foreman,  you  should  leave 
something  to  natural  selection :  power  drifts  to  the  man  who 
knows  how;  and  responsibility  comes  to  the  man  who  can 
shoulder  it ;  and  this  man  has  drifted  to  first  place  in  the  Roy- 
croft  shop,  the  most  valuable  man  we  have.  Last  Christmas 
time  we  put  this  thing  to  th«  test ;  we  gave  away  $4,000  in 
prizes  to  our  girls  and  boys ;  there  was  one  prize  of  $500 ;  ten 
of  $100 ;  twenty  of  $50 ;  and  so  on  down  to  $10;  so  every  one 
pn  something.  The  prize  of  $500  was  for  the  individual 
who  knows  where  things  arc,  who  had  helped  the  business. 
nu^st.  and  was  always  kind  and  i)aticnt.  even  with  stupid,  fool- 
ish |x\>ple.  We  let  the  l)oys  and  girls  vote  by  making  out  a 
slip.  I  said.  **I  will  l)e  back  in  fifteen  minutes;  you  write 
out  tlie  name  of  the  individual  who  has  helped  this  business 
most ;  we  are  jjoing  to  give  him  $500."  I  presently  came 
havk  anil  turned  out  the  slips:  every  one  contained  the  name 
ut"  this  o\-o>nvict.  Hutc  was  a  girl  came  there  about  six- 
iHiMiihs  air^v  She  wmiUl  not  12:0  in  the  shop,  she  wanted  to 
sio  uw  in  the  entry.  That  ^rirl  was  so  excited  she  could 
hA\\\\\  s|vak.  She  .^^aid.  **1  am  tj:oing  to  tell  you  the  truth" — 
.i'\!  >*he  oniM  not  i:et  any  further  than  that.  So  I  said,  "That 
i>^  !:L:ht:  \.»n  niiiM  always  tell  the  truth.  T  usually  do  my- 
sv":  'A'ow/'  she  s\iil.  *'l  am  jLTi^insj  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
1  1m\i'  n»n  an\  Iv'ttir  of  rev\>nnneiulation,  and  cannot  get  one 
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either,  because  everybody  knows  me.  If  you  will  let  me  go 
to  work  I  will  work  from  daylight  to  dark ;  I  will  do  my  very 
best  for  you.  You  may  pay  me  what  you  want.  May  I 
come?"  I  said,  **My  dear  girl,  you  have  saved  me  a  two- 
cent  stamp:  I  was  just  going  to  send  for  you.*'  She  came  to 
work.  She  has  proved  to  he  one  of  the  kind  that  knows 
where  things  are.  W'lien  sIk-  comes  in  the  morning  she  hangs 
up  her  jacket  and  hat,  docs  noi  wail  for  any  gong  to  sountl, 
or  whistle  to  blow.  If  she  runs  out  of  work  she  goes  and 
finds  something  to  do.  -^'esterday  I  saw  that  g^rl  come  in 
with  a  great  big  clothes-l)asket  of  buttercups  and  daisies,  and 
distribute  them  around  the  sho]).  I  said.  "Who  told  you  to 
do  this?''  She  said,  "Xohody.  only  I  did  not  have  anything 
else  to  do.*'  Would  you  not  stand  ])y  a  person  who  woukl  do 
that,  who  would  go  out  into  the  fields  and  bring  beauty  into 
your  work-room  to  her  fellow  workers  Is  that  a  bad  person? 
No!  No!  She  was  there  quite  a  number  of  months  before 
we  could  convince  her  she  was  as  goorl  as  the  rest.  She  had 
a  sort  of  dog-like  loyalty.  We  all  thoroughly  resjx^ct  her,  and 
will  respect  everybody  else  who  does  their  work  well..  And 
do  you  know  that  the  only  person  in  this  world  who  is  not 
respectable  is  that  individual  who  is  not  doing  his  work  the 
very  best  he  can  ?  Over  at  the  Roycroft  shop  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  express  our  lives  in  doing  good  work.  We  are  each 
doing  the  best  we  can.  We  are  living  one  day  at  a  time.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  be  kind.  Live  one  day  at  a  time;  do  your 
work  the  best  you  can :  and  he  kind — and  be  kind.  I  believe 
there  is  no  higher  wisdom  than  that.  T  l)elicve  there  is  no 
better  preparation  for  the  life  to  come  than  this,  to  do  your 
work  today,  do  it  as  well  as  you  can ;  and  be  kind.  I  believe 
we  are  living  in  eternity  now  as  much  as  we  ever  shall.  I 
believe  that  God  is  right  here  with  us  now.  This  is  a  sacred 
place,  just  as  much  as  any  place,  in  Buffalo,  or  in  the  world. 
I  believe  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  get  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  to  have  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in 
your  own  heart.  T  believe  God  is  on  our  side.  The  imi- 
verse  is  planned  for  good.  God  never  set  this  universe 
a-going  and  went  away  and  left  it.  Xo !  He  is  with  us  now ! 
There  is  no  devil  but  fear :  nobody  and  nothing  can  harm  you 
but  vourself.     One  dav  at  a  time,  and  be  kind. 
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I  am  going  to  leave  you  a  thought  expressed  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  who  said,  "I  know  what  pleasure  is;  for  I 
liave  done  good  work." 
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TuE.SDAY,  Jlxe  j5,  iQoi — 9 :oo  to  io:oo  a.  m. 


Miss  Coka  M.  Wheeler:  The  first  half  hour  this  morning  will 
be  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Liidlnm.  teacher  of  physical  culture  in 
the  High  School  of  St.  Louis,  by  an  illustrated  lesson  to  a  class  of 
pupils. 

This  les.son  is  given  as  a  subject  for  discu>sion.  Members  will 
please  take  notes,  either  mentally  or  otherwise,  and  be  prepared  at  the 
close  of  the  lesion  to  make  it  as  valuable  as  possible  to  the  associa- 
tion. Mrs.  Ludium  gives  thi>>  lesson.  I  am  sure,  for  that  purpose,  and 
will  welcome  any  suggestions,  ([uestions  or  criticisms  made  in  that 
friendly  spirit  in  which  we  all  criticize  anything  to  make  it  valuable. 
It  is  for  that  she  does  it:  ami  for  that  you  are  expected  to  work. 

II-IA'STK.ATIVE    1.ESM)N     HV    .MRS    LIDLUM. 

Mrs.  Li'ULUM  :  I  wonder  if  my  clas>  i^  ready?  1  was  sup|)osed 
to  have  a  class  of  young  ladie^  fmm  the  Normal  School:  and  if  they 
are  here  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them  come  forward. 

Mi.ss  Wheeler:  It  was  arranged  that  they  -hould  be  here,  and 
everything  has  been  done  to  that  end ;  but  they  are  nu{  here,  and  that 
is  something  that  the  present  company  is  not  at  all  responsil)le  for. 
In  their  absence  Mrs.  Ludium  would  like  to  have  volunteers  come 
forward  and  receive  the  les<on. 

(Volunteers  from  the  audience  promptly  came  forward.) 

Mrs,  Ludlum  :  Young,  (^r  older  ladies,  if  you  will  kindly  come 
forward  and  stand  on  the  floor  and  be  little  children,  that  is  what  I 
want!  "Except  ye  be" — you  know  the  rest.  Be  as  quick  as  you  can; 
everybody  and  anyl)ody  is  wclcr>me.  Please  all  stand:  give  yourselves 
plenty  of  room.  Now  you  arc  little  bits  of  children,  remember,  in 
the  back  row.  Spread  your  arms  quite  away  from  the  sides,  children, 
because  you  will  have  to  turr  and  look  at  them  directly.  Now  see 
if  you  have  room  in  front.  I^xtend  your  arms.  T-et  me  see  how  well 
you  can  .stand.  Look  at  me.  I  want  to  sec  every  face  and  every  eye. 
How  many  know  the  left  foot?     (.Ml  hands  raised.)    Wait  a  minute! 
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You  are  only  children.  Put  your  left  foot  out,  children.  (All  do 
so.;  Oh!  You  are  too  smart.  All  my  children  know  their  left  foot. 
What  is  your  left  hand?  (Mr.  McAvoy  purposely  puts  out  wrong 
foot. )  Stop  that.  Now,  the  foot  on  the  same  side  as  the  hand.  Now, 
bring  that  foot  back  again.  That  little  boy  ought  to  do  it  better. 
(Referring  to  Mr.  McAvoy.)  Stand  with  your  knees  together.  (Mr. 
McAvoy  begins  to  shufHe  his  feet.) 

Look!  You  are  dancing!  I  said  nothing  about  dancing.  (Mr. 
McAvoy:  "I  could  not  see  your  feet.'')  My  little  boys  must  not  talk 
back  to  me ;  but  if  you  do  not  understand  me  raise  your  hand  and  ask 
your  question.  (At  this  point  the  young  ladies  from  the  Normal  School 
arrived  and  took  their  places  in  the  class,  having  been  delayed  through 
a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  hour  fixed  for  the  lesson.)  Stand  with 
your  heels  and  knees  together.  Stand  as  well  as  you  can.  Make 
your>elves  as  tall  as  you  can.  Lift  your  heels  and  spring  upon  them. 
You  are  not  eighteen  years  of  age.  (A  Voice:  "Do  you  mean  we 
shall  do  it  in  concert?")  Any  way  you  please,  but  do  it.  You  all 
know  your  left  foot.  I  want  you  to  lift  that  left  foot  in  this  way. 
Stamp  with  the  foot;  make  all  the  noise  you  want  (McAvoy  ex- 
aggerates this  feature.)  That  is  too  much  noise.  Do  not  put  your 
foot  out.  Hold  the  foot  down.  Wait  a  minute.  Let's  do  it  as  I  do. 
Look.  I,  2,  3,  4;  I,  2,  3,  4  (holding  foot  on  i  and  4).  What  foot, 
children?  Left  foot.  Ready,  with  me!  i,  2,  3,  4;  i,  2,  3,  4.  Mark 
time.  Hold.  Hands  at  the  side.  Do  not  hold  them.  They  will  not 
drop  off.  Now  I  am  going  to  hurry  you  just  a  litde  more  than  I 
would  a  class  of  six-year-old  children.  You  are  very  bright  children, 
and  you  are  going  to  take  in  more  than  an  ordinary  child  of  six.  So, 
now,  did  I  move  the  other  foot  at  all?  What  foot  did  I  move? 
(Left.)  On  what  count?  (A  Voice:  Beat.)  What  do  you  know 
about  "beat,"  say  '"count."  Now  look  at  me.  i,  2,  3,  4  (Repeats). 
What  did  I  do,  children?  (Mr.  McAvoy:  Raised  your  foot  and  held 
it  poised.)  Six-year-old  children  do  not  know  anything  about  **poise." 
Remember,  you  a  child.  (Mr.  McAvoy:  "Beg  pardon.')  What  did 
I  do  on  2?  Held  it  still.  What  did  I  do  on  4?  (A  Voice:  "Same 
thing.")  Now.  on  i  and  3  what  did  I  do?  Let's  see  if  you  can  do  it 
the  same  way.  Ready,  i,  2.  3.  4.  Am  I  doing  this?  (Swaying 
body  from  side  to  side.)  Then  don't  you  do  it.  Lift  your  foot  away 
up.  Hold.  Now!  1.2.3.4.  (Repeats.)  Come  on !  1,2.3.4.  What 
did  I  do?  (Mr.  McAvoy:  "Teacher?")  Well.  (McAvoy:  "You 
held  one  foot,  so  up  in  the  air.  Shall  I  do  that?")  I  am  not  a  chicken, 
no.  (Mr.  McAvoy:  "But  you  halted.")  Then  you  ought  to  have.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  held  here  or  there.  (Mr.  McAvoy:  "Par- 
don.") Not  at  all,  litde  boy,  because  I  told  you  to  watch  me.  (Mr. 
Mc.\voy:  "But  I  could  not  see  your  foot.")  Oh,  well,  you  will.  Now, 
children,   what   foot   have   we  been   working  with?      (Mr.    Mc.\voy: 
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"We  have  Ikicii  working  with  the  Icii  and  y«>ii  wiih  ilio  riglu.'  )  Be- 
cause I  want  yuii.  oluMrcn,  !«•  n-c  the  iii«)t  'Hi  the  sanu-  t-uW  ihai  1 
do;  and  when  1  CDnu-  ii>  using  my  hand,  ur  arm,  I  wani  yuu  t»  do 
the  same  thing.  NDu  rcniemlKT  that.  nuw.  Xnw,  then,  what  to.  a 
should  we  user  (Oa>s:  •Let:.')  We  will  keep  time  with  the  tout. 
Now  I  want  yuu  tu  n»»c  both  feel.  I.  j;  i.  j:  i.  j;  i.  j.  3.  4:  i.  2. 
3,  4;  stand  as  -till  a-«  you  can.  (Repeats  a^  before.)  Hold.  Now. 
let's  do  that  wiihuut  lifting  the  fnoi  fruni  the  rln.jr,  only  the  front  part 
of  it.  I,  2;  I.  j:  I.  j.  (.Raising  fr.>ni  of  fool. J  Stand  siill.  i.  2, 
3,  4.  Now,  1  want  you  to  move  your  i'>*n  ju^i  as  1  do.  (Extending 
foot  forward  and  back  a.s  if  keeping  iniie.  >  (,  Addressing  the  con- 
vention: That  is  the  way  I  get  the  idea  t)f  lime  to  iheni. )  That  i.  2, 
3,  4;  and  then  you  noticetl  I  U-gan  with  the  left  fool,  becau-e  after- 
wards 1  will  -ay  In  my  scholar^,  when  we  walk  a-  a  b.»dy.  always 
start  with  the  left  f««»t.  Ni>w  1  have  impressed  the  idea  upi>n  tliem ; 
and  I  am  going  in  liurr\  a  little  with  this  >mari  cla».  I  have  im- 
pressed them  with  the  idea  thai  I  umxc  the  left  UMi  away  nn  uw  i; 
then  when  1  have  them  in  their  marches,  plain  or  fancy,  1  do  not  have 
to  go  over  thai  again.  .\ny  (iue>iit»n-  fn.im  my  audience?  Interrupt 
at  any  time. 

Mk.  Silvkun.mi.  :  1  .«,ee  you  have  a  great  tieal  oi  pleasanirx.  crack 
jokes  at  them.  Did  yt»n  d-.  thai  deMgiiedl\.  nr  because  it  i-i  your 
nature  ? 

Mrs.  Li  in  im  :  1  iln  not  kmnv  whether  I  did  ii  de-ignetlly.  but  it 
is  my  nature.  Thai  is  the  way  I  work  nn  my  chis^,  whether  thes  are 
six  or  sixty-six  year.,  of  age;  bui.  Mr.  Silvernail.  that  leads  me  10 
make  what  may  be  a  personal  ^taieineiu :  L  am  known  as  being  a 
very  plea>ani  teacher  with  all  tti  m\  pui)ds.  Theref«>re.  the  b<.»y  or 
girl  who  i>  not  pleasant  with  me  1-  -nnii  Innked  down  upon  by  the 
whole  clas.s.  h  i.«>  iii't  my  .Migelic  nature,  by  any  means,  because  if 
you  make  me  angry  ynu  will  -ee  there  i-  imt  any  angel  there;  but  1 
like  to  give  my  wnrk  in  a  pleasant  way.  like  that,  for  -ch«>lar«  will 
remember  little  jnke-.  ynu  kiMw.  wlnre  thoy  will  not  remember,  nr 
will  remember  in  a  ditYcreni  way.  the  plain  staie«l  fact. 

Mk.  SiLVKkNAM.:  The  reason  I  a^ked  the  (pie-ii«)n  is  that  it  struck 
me  as  a  very  admirable  manner  ihat  Mrs.  Lndlum  uses,  which  nughl 
to  be  highly  C(^nnnendetl.  whether  it  is  dnne  inieniionally  or  is  pari 
of  her  nature,  which  we  knnw  she  ha-. 

Mrs  Li'iiUM  :  (To  cla-s.;  Nnw.  place  your  right  hand  in  thi> 
way,  with  the  other  hand  abnve  it.  and  "U  the  same  -ide  a-  my  body. 
Do  you  see  where  it  come<  in  nnw?  (Slaps  -^nc  hand  <»n  the  other. 
holding  left  hand  belnw.  pats  hand,  counting,  i.  2,  ^,  4.)  What  h:md 
is  down?    (Gass:  •Right.")     1.  2.  3,  4.     (Rei)eai-. )     Hold. 

Mr.  McAvov:  <  One  **i  cla--.)  Tw*-*  of  the  chiblren  held  their 
shoulders  up  thus:   1  lllu-traiing). 
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Mrs.   Luulum  :   You  are  not  to  criticize.     You  are  one  of  the 

class. 

Mr.  McAvoy  :  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  right. 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  No  little  boy  would  do  that.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
a  little  boy  would  imitate  the  boy  that  was  holding  up  his  shoulder » 
and  not  say  anything  about  it.  He  would  think.  "Now,  that  scholar 
is  not  doing  as  the  teacher  is  doing ;  he  is  doing  something  else ;  I  am 
going  to  do  it,  too,  and  see  if  she  notices  me."  Not  from  any  spirit 
of  meanness ;  he  does  not  want  to  go  against  his  teacher ;  he  is  going 
to  see  whether  the  teacher  means  what  she  says  every  time. 

Mr.  McAvoy  :  Teacher,  can  a  member  of  this  class  step  outside  of 
the  ranks  and  ask  a  question? 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  Yes. 

Mr.  McAvoy  :  I  deal  with  children,  too.  I  know  very  well  chil- 
dren do  observe  those  things.  They  see  the  incongruity  of  things 
first;  that  is  the  nature  of  a  child.     (Returns  to  the  class.) 

Mrs.  Ludlum:  With  all  due  respect  to  my  scholar,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Avoy has  stepped  in  again,  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  sir.  Now  we 
are  going  to  have  some  music.  You  are  out  of  your  places.  I  will 
have  to  make  my  scholars  know  their  places.  So  much  of  this  earth 
belongs  to  you.  If  I  put  my  hand  out  here  I  crowd  my  next  door 
neighbor ;  and,  children,  you  do  not  want  to  be  selfish,  do  you  ?  No. 
But  they  grow  that  way:  There  is  one  of  the  first  ways  to  correct  it. 
Give  me  the  march  music,  please.  Now,  watch  me.  (Stamps  with 
left  foot.)  Halt.  Now  we  are  going  to  do  the  next  thing.  Stand 
still  on  2  and  4,  and  place  the  foot  on  the  floor  at  i  and  3.  Remem- 
ber, we  do  not  teach  for  the  brightest  scholar  in  the  class :  but  we 
want  to  bring  up  those  who  are  not  so  bright,  and  we  make  our 
language  for  those.  Remember,  you  are  going  to  stamp  with  your  foot 
on,  what?  i.  2,  3,  4;  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  do  (holds  on  4). 
Look  right  at  me !  You  are  so  good ;  you  do  not  make  mistakes  at 
all.  (McAvoy  does.)  That  little  boy  did  not  do  what  I  told  him  to. 
I  told  you  to  look  right  straight  at  me.  (Mr.  McAvoy:  'T  could  not 
help  looking  at  Mr.  B.")  But  you  must  look  at  me.  You  will,  wont 
you?  Yes.  Now,  we  are  going  to  keep  time,  and  want  to  keep  still 
on  2.  3  and  4,  because  we  did  it  before.  Ready!  i,  2,  3,  4.  (Repeats.) 
(Addressing  convention:  Another  thing,  I  never  make  a  pcr-onal  crit- 
icism. I  do  it  as  pleasantly  a<  I  did  it  then.  Keep  time  with  me.  little 
fellow  '  Xiul  lie  i>  not  goins:  to  make  a  mistake  if  he  can  help  it.  In 
all  my  years  of  teaching  I  have  yet  to  make  a  personal  criticism; 
therefore  1  never  liave  the  antagonism  of  the  whole  class.  Yon  know 
if  a  >;liMlar  i^  liked,  and  liis  name  is  called  out.  instantly  the  feeling 
extend-.  "I  ^m  going  to  do  it,  too."  See  how  quickly  sympathy  runs 
from  one  to  the  other.  (To  class):  Now.  ready!  (Slapping  one 
hand  on  the  other)   i.  2,  3.  4.     (McAvoy  slaps  too  fast  and  too  nois- 
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ily.)  I  do  not  pretend  to  see  inisiake>.  vR^'pcats  slapping  one  hand 
on  the  other.)  In  time.  Hold.  Children  do  that  with  nic  every 
time.  They  are  watching  me.  so  every  little  hand  gue-  up  like  that. 
in  time.     I  never  knew  it  to  fail. 

A  Voice  fro.m  Al'hik.n'c.e:  Why  di>  ymi  insi>t  ujwn  the  pupiU  in 
this  exercise  stamping  and  making  a  noiue? 

Mrs  LiDLLM  :  Becan>e  it  I  wa>  l«)  <iy  beforehand,  "Don't  do  it  I" 
what  does  perverse  nature  dt»?  I  never  yet.  :i  -  [  said  yesterd.iy  to 
<omeone,  have  seen  the  >ign.  "Do  n«:n  walk  on  the  grass."  but  what 
I  deliberately  did  it.  I  «lo  n«)i  like  "Don  i>."'  If  you  tell  children  not 
to  do  a  thing  they  are  going  to  cli»  it.  There  is  the  little  spirit  of 
rebellion  in  there,  do  you  see?  Jt  is  n.iiure.  And  another  thing,  when 
a  little  Ixjy  begins  to  stamp,  think>  he  i-«  going  to  have  a  good  time, 
and  he  thinks.  **.\h  I  1  will  >how  her  I  will  have  a  good  time."  I  let 
him  have  a  good  time:  and  while  he  i>  having  tliat  "good  time"  he 
is  getting  rid  of  the  >nrphis.  and  he  i>  ready  when  1  say  "Hush !  Now, 
lo<»k  out,  I  want  you  to  keep  quiet  this  time,  for  die  Ixiby  is  going  to 
sleep  I"  Instantly  you  will  <ee  the  re.^pon^c  that  is  going  through  the 
whole  lH)dy. 

Ai  iiie\(.e:  How  do  you  correct  errors  unless  you  show  them  by 
putting  your  hand  on  them?  They  sometimes  do  not  know  they  are 
doing  wrong. 

Mrs.  Li.iH.iM  :  Kememl)er,  1  said,  we  do  not  wi>rk  for  the  bright- 
est pupil  in  the  class.  \\c  are  glad  to  have  bright  pupils;  we  all  wish 
we  could  have  no  other  kind  but  bright  pupiU.  If  I  have  a  little  child 
before  me.  .say  a  yi)Ung  lady  right  in  front  who  kn<»ws  that  -^lie  <loes 
not  do  as  nicely  as  her  classmate  on  tlii<  or  tbat  side  of  me  1  could 
not  help  her  do  better  by  going  up  to  her  in  front  of  tlie  clas?,  and 
laying  my  hand  on  her.  and  .saying.  "Don't  do  that."  1  ha<l  better 
leave  her  alone;  but  every  n<iw  and  then  watching  her,  1  catch  that 
eye.  and  she  is  >o  intent  np«in  what  she  is  doing  and  wb:it  I  am  ilt>ing. 
that  involimtarily  -he  does  exactly  what  I  want  after  a  while.  I  will 
grant  you  that  that  does  not  come  in  tme — or  fifty — lessons,  but  it  is 
the  great  lesson  for  us  to  learn.  <»f  j)atience. 

Inqi'IRKr:   Thank  you. 

Anothkr  IN'  .XnnKN'iK:  Wuuld  not  it  be  i)Ossible  to  say,  "Do  so 
and  ^)."  instead  oi  "Do  not?"  Could  you  not  accomplish  results  in 
that  way? 

Mrs.  Lt'Di.i'Nf :  I  do  not  like  "Do"  and  "l!)o  n«n'*  too  often.  St»me- 
times  you  have  t«)  say  it.    But  do  as  I  do. 

Same  Inouirer:  T  wondered  if  the  result  could  be  accomplished 
by  saying  instead  of  "Do  not."  do  so  and  so? 

^FRS.  LrniJM  :  I  think  rjuicker  than  by  saying,  "Don't  do  so 
and  so." 
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Audience:  In  my  experience  results  are  not  always  accomplished. 
I  wonder  if  perhaps  a  little  private  word  to  the  child  just  a  moment, 
calling  his  attention,  would  not  be  of  value? 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  Let  me  show  you  what  1  do.  I  see  what  you 
want.  I  have  a  child,  we  will  say,  who  cannot  keep  step,  or  keep 
time,  or  march  around  the  room.  I  go  right  up  to  that  child.  Mi-iS 
Wheeler,  will  you  allow  me?  (Goes  up  to  Miss  Wheeler  and  illus- 
trates with  her  aid.)  She  is  out  of  step,  say,  and  I  simply  take  hold 
of  her  hand  and  walk  with  her,  and  she  is  going  to  try — if  she  likes 
me,  that  hold  of  her  hand  is  going  to  make  her  do  her  very  best ;  and 
I  have  not  called  the  attention  of  anyone  in  the  class  to  her ;  but  for 
fear  I  have  a  remarkably  bright  class  who  has  noticed  it,  I  go  up  to 
another  child  and  do  the  same  thing,  but  still  keeping  my  eye  on  the 
first  child  all  the  time;  and  day  after  day  will  stand  by  hei,  even  if 
they  are  standing  in  place  on  the  floor,  and  I  will  go  right  up  to  her, 
look  right  at  her,  and  move  away ;  and  then  come  back  again ;  and 
she  will  feel,  teacher  is  right  by  me,  if  I  do  make  a  mistake  she  is 
not  scolding  me.     (Applause.) 

Now,  just  a  moment,  will  you  sit  down,  children;  and  when  I 
call  you  to  the  floor,  take  exactly  the  same  places.  You  know  where 
•  they  were.  After  I  have  been  working  nearly  thirty  minutes,  as  I 
have  been  with  this  class,  they  are  a  litde  tired;  and  the  smaller  tlie 
children  tne  more  easily  they  tire ;  so  I  say,  sit  down ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  where  I  bring  in  my  play  again,  Mr.  Silvernail.  I  do  not  let 
them  go  to  their  seats.  I  will  say,  "Rest  your  heels ;  drop  them.  Now 
go  on  down,  bend  your  knees,  and  sit  on  the  floor."  And  you  will 
find  their  little  heels  under  them  instantly.  Sit,  children,  not  on  your 
hecl>,  but  what  was  given  you  to  sit  on;  and  they  are  on  the  floor 
having  a  good  time.  Now,  take  your  places.  What  is  it?  A  change 
of  muscle  for  a  moment.  I  have  taken  their  minds  away  from  what 
they  were  doing;  and  if  it  is  only  a  >ccond  by  the  clock  it  is  so  much 
of  a  rest :  and  I  am  ready  to  go  on  with  my  new  work,  or  the  old 
w(^rk.  (To  class.)  Ready!  Stand.  Now  you  are  not  to  be  children 
any  h-ngcr:  but  you  are  a  normal  class  of  young  ladie>,  just  going 
to  graduate,  whether  you  arc  normal  or  advanced  >eniors.  We  will 
call  you  a  normal  class  preparing  to  go  out  and  teach  pupils.  Ready  I 
Heels  and  kncos  together,  as  well  a>  the  conformatii)n  of  your  body 
will  allow.  Not  one  i>  going  to  tell  you  that  he  or  she  cannot  stand 
with  tile  knees  together.  Sho  w^ould  give  the  thing  away,  do  you  see? 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  brought  that  in.  We  all  have  dealings  with 
"smart"  i)Upils  now  and  then.  Suppose  such  a  one  is  a  girl  seventeen 
year-  of  age.  You  know  how^  provoking  she  can  be  at  that  age.  Give 
me  t\\  enty-fivc  boys  rather  than  that  kind  of  girl  at  that  age :  because 
T  can  appeal  to  the  boy  a  little;  you  can  say.  "You  get  out  of  the 
room,"   if  an  aj)peal   won't  do;  but  I  cannot  do  that  very  well.     She 
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will  say,  "Mrs.  Liidluni.  I  ciiniiot  get  my  knce>  and  hccls  together.  I 
cannot  stand  as  you  want  nic  to."  her  voice  pitched  away  up.  "Well, 
whose  fault  i-*  that?  What  is  the  matter  with  your  knees?  Oh,  I 
see  what's  the  matter."  By  that  time  she  wi>hes  she  liad  never  said 
it.  I  give  it  away  to  the  whole  class  that  we  had  a  pupil  who  stood 
with  her  toes  turned  in.  She  don  t  try  it  again.  So  no  scholar  is 
going  to  say,  *'I  cannot  do  it."  when  I  say,  "as  well  as  the  conforma- 
tion of  your  body  will  allow."  Vou  remembei  1  use  that  term  to 
scholars  who  knuw  what  I  am  talking  about.  Nuw,  then,  ann^  hang- 
ing loosely  at  the  side:  huw  are  wc  g«'ing  to  insure  that?  Raise  your 
arms  to  the  shoulder,  and  drup  them.  Wherr  d j  they  go  ?  Please  do 
not  stand  with  your  hand>  this  way,  (Clasped  in  front  over  abdomen.) 
Because  this  place  was  never  made  tor  a  cu>1iion  in  ihi>  world.  Vou 
sec  people  standing  thi>  way.  ( Illu-iraiir.g. )  Then  what  do  we  get 
here?  (At  the  liip>. )  and  here?  If  my  hands  arc-  not  l)eantitul  it 
only  calls  attentiiMi  t<i  them.  If  ihcy  arc  beautiful  somojiu-  i<  iman 
enough  to  say.  "She  w.int-  :<>  -bow  her  pretty  band*^ "  V(»u  are 
talked  about  anyway.  Iland.s  b)ii>ely  at  tlu-  ^idt--- :  bead  erect.  Chin 
in — chin  in!  But  Inok,  what  i^  guin^  "M  bere--kK»k  at  the  hips  where 
they  are  going,  cho-t  leadii'K?.  Lift  yuur  heel>.  Let  them  down 
lightly:  do  not  go  back  on  them.  A^ain,  let's  try  it.  Ready  -up — 
down.  Vou  are  a  little  bit  tired.  I  teach  -omctimes  as  if  my  children 
were  only  six.  They  like  it:  we  all  !ike  it.  providing  it  i-  iv^t  dt.me 
with  a  patronizing  tone.  N(.w  we  have  our  weight  C'lually  c'.ivided. 
Vou  arc  going  to  get  vt-ry  tired  if  yuu  are  going  to  stand  thi-i  way. 
Put  all  your  weight  on  the  right  >ide  of  the  body,  placing  the  left 
fnni  forward,  slight  st'«op.  I 'rove  \n  me  that  y«iur  weight  is  there  by 
lifting  your  foot  nff  tlu-  tl". .r.  Ju^i  as  easy  a^  you  can.  Do  not  make 
a  -.tiff  movement.  \\  «■  "a\\  tlii>  the  strong  .side.  Thi-  is  my  first 
le>son  to  older  pui>il>.  "tlu:  -;r.»ng  side."  And  this  is  the  way  to  get 
this  when  you  want  it.  Now.  come  back  to  what  I  call  the  first  posi- 
tion, whether  any  teacbir  bcf->re  me  docs  or  not.  Ilecls  and  knees 
together  first — or  military  po'^ition.  What  we  do  to  one  >itle  "f  the 
body  we  must  do  tn  the  other:  therefore,  put  your  weight  in  the  left 
side,  right  foot  forward.  Don't  l>end  your  knees.  Don't  sag:  because 
when  the  body  goes  d<uvn  -o  (illustrating)  how  limp  your  body 
becomes.  Again,  military !  Right  limb  strong.  Vou  are  to  return 
very  quickly.  Now,  military!  Did  I  do  this?  Cannot  you  put  your 
foot  back  without  jerking  tbrimgh  tlie  whole  body?  Again,  left 
strong.  Military!  Rai-c  the  right  arm  up.  Try  to  touch  the  ceiling. 
Stretch — stretch!  Wbire  i^  the  i)alm  ni  my  band,  class?  It  ia  out 
towards  you:  thercf«»re.  ynu  have  the  i)a]m  «if  your  hand  towards  me. 
Raise  your  arm  without  bending  at  the  waist.  Simi>Iy  rai^e  yonr  arm. 
without  bending  any  otber  part  of  the  ho(\\.  .\gaiii.  in  front  of  yon. 
Drop  it.     Let   it  dm])  a^  if  it   fell   of  its  own   weight.     Lift— dr-tp: 
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lift — drop !  Let  go.  Let  go.  Shakes  your  arms  from  the  shoulders. 
Let  go !  See  how  they  swing !  Oh,  they  will,  because  they  are 
weights  here,  so  many  pounds  here,  swinging  by  themselves.  Ready  1 
Right  and  strong.  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  exercise.  Raise  your 
arm;  drop  it.  i,  2,  3 — i,  2.  3 — rising  and  falling  arm.  Give  us  a 
waltz,  please.  (To  accompanist  on  piano,  who  complies.)  i,  2,  3 — i, 
2,  3.  Now  both  arms.  1,  2,  3;  i,  2,  3,  etc.  Swing  both  hands  in 
time  to  the  music.  Alternate.  Remember  you  follow  me.  Alter- 
nate arms,  rising  and  falling,  full  length.  What  are  you  doing? 
What  ought  you  to  be  doing?  What  are  you  doing  with  your  arms? 
(Mr.  McAvoy:  "Standing  rigid,  very.")  No,  am  1  getting  rigid? 
(Mr.  McAvoy:  **I  said  you  were  at  the  time  you  spoke.")  If  I  was 
I  was  giving  a  wrong  impression.  What  am  I  doing?  I  am  stretch- 
ing, trying  to  touch  the  ceiling.  Stretch  to  the  tips  of  your  fingers. 
Now,  military !  I  won't  stop  you  any  more.  I  take  that  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body.  Then  1  would  go  to  the  opposite  side,  because  all 
that  is  (lone  with  one  side  must  be  done  with  the  other.  I  generally 
work  a  little  more  with  the  left  side,  because  that  is  the  weaker  side. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  class.  You  have  done  beautifully. 
Thank  you.     (Applause.)      (Class  retires.) 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss  Whkelkr:  I  have  added  to  the  time  granted  for  the  class 
lesson  the  time  consumed  in  questions,  which  of  course  she  had  a 
right  to.  Now,  I  would  like  first  if  >omcone  would  give  us  the  good 
points  which  have  been  impres>ed  upon  you  by  this  lesson ;  before 
we  get  into  too  much  desultory  talk,  will  you  just  speak  to  that  ques- 
tion for  a  few  minutes?  Speakers  are  limited  i(^  three  minutes:  prob- 
alrly  tlicy  will  not  want  so  much  as  that  for  this  talk.  Let  it  be 
pointctl,  direct  and  rapid.  Let  ns  hear  from  as  many  as  possible,  (jive 
u>  a^  many  of  the  good  points  a.>  you  have  observed,  and  as  conci-ely 
a^  ynii  can. 

Mu>.  IJAiiLEV:  The  fir<i  tiling  that  imprc^>od  nic  was  the  kind- 
ness and  geniality  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupils. 

.Mk.  M(  A\dv  :  The  directness  and  precision  with  which  the  work 
was  carried  on  were  all   excellent  features. 

Mk.  Rl'mmkll:  I  e-pecially  adnnred  her  tact,  and  her  having 
clearly  thought  out  the  reas(Mis  for  doing  or  not  doing  certain  things. 
Her  tact  in  managing  the  ch'.>s.  I  mean  sd  far  a^  discii)line  was  con- 
cerned. I  also  think  that  she  i^  very  wise  sometimes  to  ignore  inten- 
tional di>nl»cdience  on  the  part  of  the  piii)il.  It  i>  not  well  always 
to   see   those   things. 
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Miss  T.vbuk:  1  iinticed  the  <plcn(lici  -i»irit  shining  out  through  her 
work,  showing  entire  forgctfuhio^  of  self. 

Miss  BttuoT :  The  great  aniuiini  acconipli>hed  in  so  short  a  time 
impressed  me. 

Mr.  Pjnklev:  The  ma>tertul  management  of  an  unusually  ob- 
streperous and  amusing  pupil ! 

Mrs.  Holton  :  The  gradual  but  direct  working  to  a  climax. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Let  us  hear  now  from  anyone  on  any  jwint  in 
physical  culture  bearing  on  the  lesson,  ur  any  que>tion. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  :  The  object  of  this  le>son  wa>  to  obtain  perfect 
poise,  was  it  not,  Mrs.  Ludlum? 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  I  was  not  thinking  of  iK»ise.  becau>e  I  began  by 
a  correct  position  from  the  fir>t.  1  do  not  trouble  them  al)out  poi-e, 
and  they  get  it  from  the  fir>t.  just  as  (juickly  as  they  can. 

Mrs.  Kennedy:  1  thought  that  wa*^  the  object  of  this  lesson,  and 
on  that  account  you  exercised  the  left  .side  eciually  with  the  right. 

Mrs.  Ludlu.m  :  I  do  nt»t  know  that  1  get  exactly  what  ytai  mean. 

Mrs.  Kennedy:  The  poi-e  of  the  ])ody.  1  think  that  was  the 
object  of  the  lesson  today  for  which  you  worked. 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  ^"ou  understand,  I  went  through  a  great  deal  in 
this  lime  to  .show  you  my  method  of  conducting  a  le>son  in  physical 
culture.  The  very  tir.st  thing  i^.  lo  teach  the  child  htuv  to  stand  cor- 
rectly. I  do  not  talk  that  into  him.  but  try  to  do  it:  l>ecause.'as  I 
said  to  the  little  boy.  \u)\<  will  imitate.  We  imitate  so  much,  and 
especially  if  we  like  people.  Then  there  i>  a  lesson  for  the  teachers, 
if  your  pupils  like  you.  to  .^ee  that  you  do  the  right  way.  because  they 
are  copying  us.     Is  this  my  time  to  talk  ? 

Miss  Bruot  :  Do  you  si)eak  of  poisr  tn  the  ni)rmal  cla>s.  tell  them 
what  yoii  are  trying  to  accompli.sh? 

Mrs.   Ludlum  :  Did  not  have  the  time. 

Mrs.  Kennedy:  That  is  why  I  -poke  of  the  object  being  to  obtain 
IKtise. 

Mrs.   Ludlum:  The.  child  get>  it  through  imitation. 

Mr.  IIawn:  \  see  something,  it  seems  to  me.  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  physical  aspect  {»f  it.  Almost  I  am  persuaded.  Ordinarily 
I  would  decry  physical  culture,  as  i)liysical  culture  work:  but  in  this 
instance  I  st-c  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  the  direct  bearing  upon  the 
mentality.  L'pr)n  close  observation  1  found  there  were  five  of  those 
pupils  who  did  not  make  the  m->venn.nt  of  the  ftjot  at  the  given  sig- 
nal. I  b»oked  very  clo-ely :  there  was  an  .ipprcciable  loss  of  lime  in 
the  approach,  the  preparatory  lifting  <»f  the  foot.  I  could  not  see  but 
what  that  would  cause  mental  applicati«»n  and  then  a  direct  effect 
thn)ugh  this  upon  interjiretaiion.  I  was  really  pleased  with  culture 
work  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  have  always  enjoyed  the  rhythm 
and   the  movement  and   the  grace   «»f  it,   but  did  not  before   see   its 
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direct  bearing  upon  interpretation  work — the  concentrating  of  the  mind 
on  the  gaining  of  precision. 

Miss  Wheeler:  There  is  one  point  the  chairman  would  like  to 
make,  if  no  one  wishes  to  occupy  the  time  at  present  There  are  two 
points  which  struck  me  especially.  One  was,  the  great  degree  of 
effectiveness  with  which  individual  faults  vrhrt  treated.  I  thou^^  the 
tact  and  altruism  shown  was  admirable ;  it  was  certainly  a  great  lesson 
to  us  all.  But  I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  this  question,  as 
to  whether  we  shotdd  not  deprecate  using  the  opinion  of  others  as  a 
motive,  as  a  reason  for  doing  anything.  I  wotdd  deprecate  ever  say- 
ing to  the  child,  or  a  young  person,  do  this  because  people  will  think 
so  and  so  of  you,  or  do  that.  That  is  a  great  element  which  enters 
into  that  self-consciousness  that  we  all  deprecate  so  much.  If  a  child 
could  only  be  led  to  believe — and  sometimes  he  cotdd  be  but  for  his 
parents  and  guardians— that  doing  his  best  is  all  he  has  to  do  in  this 
world,  without  regard  to  what  people  think  of  him,  it  would  eliminate 
about  half  of  our  difficulties.  (Applause.)  When  you  have  very  care- 
fully instilled  that  into  a  child  who  thinks  he  is  of  a  nervous  organiza- 
tion, someone  asks  him  if  he  is  not  nervous.  I  tell  them,  "You  are 
not  doing  this  for  exhibition ;  simply  because  you  are  asked  to  do  iti 
someone  wants  you  to  do  it;  what  you  do  does  not  matter;  you  are 
nothing  but  little  children."  Then  the  child  goes  home,  and  the 
mother  says,  "Are  you  sure  you  know  your  piece?  Keep  saying  it 
over.  Oh,  I  am  so  nervous,  if  you  should  fail  I  do  not  know  what 
I  should  do."  This  thing  makes  me  frantic,  simply  undoing  every- 
thing that  we  as  teachers  are  trying  to  do.  So  I  would  always  depre- 
cate any  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  others  as  a  motive. 

Mr.  Silver natl:  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  formal  lecturing  in  connection  with  such  exercises.  I  noticed 
she  did  not  make  any  explanation,  or  give  any  reasons;  did  not  try 
to  lay  down  or  forecast  her  work  at  all.  Would  that  be  your  settled 
purpose  always,  Mrs.  Ludlum? 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  No :  but  I  had  to  think  of  time  and  place  and  what 
I  had  to  do  in  the  time  allowed. 

Mr.  Silvernail  :  With  young  pupils  would  you  depart  from  your 
present  method?  •     • 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  No. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  Would  you  give  something  imroductory,  or  in 
explanation? 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  Introductory,  and  both.  I  would  like  to  answer 
what  Miss  Wheeler  said:  I  do  not  know  whether  for  me,  or  to  me.  I 
should  deprecate  telling  pupils  to  do  this  because  someone  else  thinks 
it  right.  People  who  know  me  know  that  I  do  not  do  things  because 
people  think  it  is  right.  I  do  it  the  way  I  think  is  right.  There  are 
some  girls  I  have  in  the  advanced  senior  class  at  that  age — 18  and  i^^ 
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where  they  arc  beautiful,  beautiful :  and  if  they  arc  not,  wc  see  it ! 
We  sec  it!  And  I  have  had  sometime^  to  say,  "Come,  girls,  do  this 
because  it  will  give  you  a  beautiful  throat."'  1  hate  myself  when  1 
>ay  it;  but  I  must  appeal  sometimes;  and  iliai  i-  tlic  only  way  I 
can  appeal,  to  the  vanity. 

Mr.  SiL\TERNAif. :  My  thought  was,  so  many  teachers  talk  too 
much  in  connection  with  tlu-ir  work:  it  must  rest  c-scntially  on  the 
artistic  foundation. 

Miss  Wheki.er  :  Of  course  our  remark^  ;irc  dirccicd  lo  point? 
in  the  lesson.  There  is  nothing  personal  about  it.  A  point  was  made 
in  relation  to  holding  the  hand-i  here.  (In  front  resting  on  the  body.) 
But  I  see  some  reasons  for  it.     We  have  a  little  more  time. 

Mr.  Rummkll:  Referring  once  more  to  what  Mr.  Silvernail  said 
with  regard  to  explanation.  I  think  with  older  pupils  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  explain  ihe  reaM>n>  of  all  thc>c  lhing> :  I  alway>  go  so  far 
a>  to  teach  the  pupils  what  is  the  criterion  (»f  a  correct  standing  posi- 
tion; because  to  do  an  exercise  merely  again  and  again  is  not  neces- 
sarily going  to  hring  tlie  result,  ^'ou  have  to  be  .somewhat  conscious 
of  what  is  intended  lo  be  accompli>he«l ;  and  therefore  1  think  it  is 
very  important  tn  explain  very  fully  the  reason>  for  things,  and  let 
your  pupils  know  what  the  ideal  i^  towards  which  they  should  work. 

Miss  Wheki.kr:  1  am  sure  wc  arc  all  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Lud- 
lum  for  thi>  admirably  simple  and  practical  illustration  of  methods, 
which  has  bronijht  out  a  }j:reat  many  valuable  points. 


.MISS  CORA  M.  WlliCliLEK.  Cmmk.man. 


Wki»nksi».\v,  Jtm.  j(>.  nx)i — gioo  to  10:00  .-\.  m. 


Miss  Whjk.i.kk  :  The  work  in  t]ii>  section  yestcnlay  and  today 
was  intended  to  include  the  -uhject  of  Physical  Culture  treated  from 
two  widely  ditYeient  standpoints.  N'csicrday  we  had  an  illustrative 
lesson  as  if  given  to  a  large  clas<  of  young  children  in  the  public 
^hools.  and  it  awakened  much  earnest  comment  and  di.scus.sion.  This 
morning  a  teacher  from  a  l)^<•fe^sional  Schf>ol  of  Expression  will 
illustrate  her  methods  «)f  teacliinf;  Physical  Culture :  and  I  have  asked 
her  to  show,  as  far  a-  possible,  the  bearing  of  the  exercises  on  the 
expressive  side  nf  tju'  work.  I  in'roduce  \-i  yon  Mrs.  Seraphine  C. 
Fowler,  of  New    \'ork   Citv. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  LESSON  BY  MRS.  S.   C   FOWLER. 


To  accomplish  all  1  wish  in  the  half  hour  seems  impossible,  which, 
I  am  sure,  any  teacher  will  realize. 

I  have  been  asked  to  show  tlie  method  of  a  professional  school  in 
New  York  by  instructing  a  class  of  young  ladies.  The  work  naturally 
presupposes  some  physical  training.  We  do  not  ordinarily  have  crude 
material;  but,  as  you  know,  there  is  no  profession  in  this  country 
but  sometimes  has  to  work  with  it.  It  compels  me,  however,  to  go 
to  the  very  foundation  movements  in  order  to  illustrate  what  I  am 
asked  to  do.  I  shall  ask  you,  if  you  please,  to  imagine  that  these 
young  girls  have  had  considerable  physical  training;  and  if  they  do 
not  execute  all  the  movements  with  absolute  precision,  you  probably 
will  be  able  to  observe  the  method  quite  as  well. 

Will  the  young  ladies  come  to  the  front,  if  you  please,  form  in 
one  line  and  take  positions  indicated. 

I  would  here  state  that  all  our  work  is  usually  done  in  gymnastic 
costume,  thereby  allowing  perfect  freedom  of  movement.  You  can 
readily  understand  how  pupils  would  be  hampered  by  tight  sleeves  and 
tight  clothing. 

I  shall  begin,  first,  by  asking  you  to  stand  with  the  heels  together, 
known  as  the  first  position.  Hold  the  head  upright,  as  though  you 
carried  something  upon  it;  perhaps  a  better  conception  would  be  the 
feeling  that  you  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  not  that  you  are 
standing,  but  you  are  suspended — hanging;  holding  the  idea  that  one 
is  hanging  seems  to  help  one  to  carry  the  head  more  nearly  erect,  and 
the  chest  higher.  The  chest  well  elevated,  and  arms  falling  easily 
over  the  hip  line,  perfectly  easy;  the  weight  well  forward  over  the 
balls  of  the  feet.  Tell  me,  please,  how  the  head  is  lield;  what  is  the 
attitude?  Erect?  Yes.  And  the  chest,  how?  "Well  up."  A  line 
dropped  from  the  bust  should  strike  what,  if  we  are  standing  prop- 
erly?    The  great  toe. 

Now,  will  you  follow  me  in  the  movement,  and  get  the  proper 
attitude?  Head  backward,  please,  lifting  and  keeping  eyes  front, 
carrying  the  arms  forward  horizontally.  When  you  lift  the  arms, 
carry  them  lightly  in  the  air,  separate.  Carry  back  shoulder,  high 
overhead,  bend  elbows,  carry  hands  back  of  head,  finger-tips  touch- 
ing. Rise  on  too  as  hands  are  carried  to  hips ;  drop  to  place.  I  will 
stand  sidcwise  that  you  may  see  this.  I  shall  do  it  correctly  first, 
lifting  the  arms  horizontally.  Remember,  if  there  is  tlie  slightest 
wciglit  forward  due  to  the  extension  of  the  arms,  sway  a  little  back- 
ward to  keep  the  l)ody  in  absolute  balance.  In  all  the  movement  I 
want  perfect  poise.  Lifting  the  arms  you  observe  the  body  sways  a 
little  backward.  Once  more.  Bend  the  arms  and  carry  them  well 
back,    keeping    the   client    higher.      Sway    forward,    please,    lifting   the 
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cheat;  then  exitnd  the  arin>  with  a  strung  clastic  stretch,  well  back; 
as  >'OU  do  su,  keep  them  shoulder  higli ;  stretch  well.  Carry  the  idea 
of  a  light  hand.  Do  n«n  .>tretch  the  fingers;  keep  them  light,  just 
sufficient  energy  to  do  the  movement,  na  more.  Now.  the  movement. 
I  want  you  to  feci  that  you  are  stretching;  feel  that  your  body  is 
elastic.  As  you  lift  the  arni>  kcej)  the  body  in  the  correct  attitude. 
If  clothing  interferes  with  action  i)f  anii«»  yon  cannni  carry  them  to  a 
vertical  position :  carrymg  the  arms  well  l»ack.  >.ircicliinp  ihcm  in 
the  j^ame  way.  with  palms  forward.  Keep  the  weight  forward.  Lift 
the  body  on  the  l)all>  of  the  feet.  Bring  urms  U)  side^  with  slight 
pressure  of  clbi.>w  again^>t  hips.  Follow  me.  please,  keeping  the  arms 
light,  not  strongly  cnergi/cd.  but  as  though  the  hand>  were  a  feather- 
weight: keeping  the  power  ai  slumldcr.  Stronger  breath.  Take  a 
deep  breath  with  the  mnvement.  Once  more  back,  clastic:  i,  J.  3,  4. 
Stretch— elastic  stretoh--5.  (>.  7.  8.  Once  more,  i.  2,  3.  4,  5.  0.  7.  8. 
Very  good.  In  j»lace.  .still  having  the  weight  .sujjj^orted  not  «»n  two 
feet  but  on  one. 

Place  the  left  fnoi  forward.  Have  the  same  thought  in  placing 
the  light  tVxU  as  y(ui  have  had  in  placing  the  light  hand.  ju>t  enough 
cnergj'  to  extend  the  font  forward.  Keep  strength  at  the  center,  and 
place  font  forward,  without  moving  the  body.  Place  foot  obliquely 
forward  in  the  same  way  ai  -i«le.  and  then  obli(iuely  back :  one,  place, 
two,  obliquely  back,  place;  then  at  side,  place:  four,  obliquely  back, 
place.  Let  me  a^k  you  i«»  carry  the  foot  forward,  and  >wing  the  body, 
thu>:  and  as  you  do  m.i,  lift  the  backward  foot,  and  -ee  if  you  can  keep 
the  body  in  perfect  balance.  What  is  incorrect  tliere?  (IHnstrating. ) 
Left  forward.  1)<»  it  with  iusi  as  little  action  a>  i)ossil)le.  Back- 
ward; oblicpie.  Same  with  hantls  free.  l>o  not  forget  about  the  up- 
lifting of  the  chest;  be  careful  not  to  throw  the  hip>  forwar<l.  Lift 
backward;  place;  forward.  Aj^ain.  forwar«!  Lift  arm>  backward. 
Once  more,  side.  Sway  to  the  left;  lift  right  l*)oi  froui  the  tloor 
without  moving  the  trunk;  to  the  right  again.  To  the  left.  Side. 
Lift  the  foot;  again  to  the  right.  Hold  firm,  if  you  please.  What 
is  incorrect  here?  1  have  asked  you  to  stand  entirely  upon  one  foot. 
You  lift  the  trunk,  and  do  so.  (Illustrating.)  What  is  incorrect  in 
the  position :  when  the  weight  is  on  the  left  foot,  as  now,  to  which 
side  should  the  trunk  bend?  To  the  right.  Make  the  bend  very 
extreme  at  first,  then  very  -lij^ht.  Should  we  not  be  able  to  lift  the 
free  friot  without  any  movement  of  the  trunk?  Ves.  Standing  on 
one  foot  with  perfect  poise,  the  body  is  most  delicately  adjusted. 

Lift  the  right  foot  and  cross  it  in  front  of  left  with  no  weight 
upon  it.  What  d(.)  you  find  you  are  obliged  to  dt.)  in  order  to  stand 
firmly  upon  one  f(»ot?  "Lift  chest  a  tritlc  higher,"  you  say.  Do  we 
sink  left  leg?  (A  N'oice  from  the  Clas- :  "No.")  Rej)eat  the  same 
thing  with  the  left  f«)ot.     In-  careful  not  to  move  the  shoulder^.    Now 
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1  am  going  to  ask  you  to  repeat  the  movement  with  me,  carrying  the 
right  foot  in  advance.  Very  good.  As  you  do  so,  place  the  arm>  on 
the  bust,  elbows  well  back.  Take  movement  thus:  forward,  back; 
place;  as  I  gave  it  to  you  first,  accompanied  by  arm  work.  As  the 
body  sways  forward,  carry  the  arms  back  lightly  and  smoothly,  as 
though  floating  on  air.  Do  not  let  the  arms  hang  here.  Back  again, 
please ;  do  we  bend  forward  with  the  trunk,  or  backward,  when  the 
weight  is  back?  (A  Voice:  "Forward.")  Once  more;  forward;  and 
as  the  arms  go  back,  make  a  strong  clastic  pull.  Now  I  am  going  to 
aslv  you  to  carry  here  what  we  call  the  index  hand,  no  thought  of 
expression  as  yet,  simply  the  mechanics ;  as  body  sways  forward,  carry 
the  index  hand  away  from  body.  Be  careful  not  to  energize  the 
fingers.  Carry  them  as  light  and  free  as  possible.  Once  more,  for 
the  straight  hand.  Forward,  the  index  hand,  away  from  the  body. 
See  the  position  of  the  fingers ;  you  have  often  seen  the  index  hand, 
first  finger  straight,  remaining  fingers  bent,  thus;  thumb  as  nearly 
parallel  to  the  finger  as  possible.  (Illustrating.)  Back;  place;  hold. 
Again,  forward,  straight.     Once  more.     Forward;  hold. 

1  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  this,  please :  carry  the  opposite  foot 
forward  in  the  same  way;  carry  the  arms  here;  again.  This  time 
relax  the  hand ;  it  must  feel  that  you  have  no  strength  to  hold  it.  Let 
it  hang  heavily.  The  same  movement  with  the  hanging  hand.  Carry 
it  back;  forward;  side.  Place  the  left  foot  at  the  side.  Send  the 
weight  upon  it.  I  call  my  right  my  left,  that  we  may  work  upon  the 
same  side.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  lift  the  hand  here,  and  look  in 
ilie  opi)ositc  direction.  As  you  do  so,  sway  to  the  right  Sway  to 
the  opposite  side,  pushing  well  out  with  the  right  hand,  keeping  the 
same  splendid  hold  at  the  shoulder  as  before.  Let  us  try  it.  To  the 
right.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  turn.  Fancy  you  see  something  not 
pleasant  there,  and  push  it  away.  Hand  well  back,  please,  strongly. 
Feel  a  stretch  here.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  add  to  that — ^breathing. 
When  you  sway  to  the  right,  inhale;  and  feel  that  you  are  fortifying 
yourself  to  resist  whatever  is  before  you.  Look  the  opposite  way. 
Be  careful  about  the  sway  of  the  trunk.  Be  able  at  any  moment  to 
lift  the  free  foot,  and  feel  that  you  are  standing  firmly  on  one  foot. 
I.  2;  hand  down.  Let  me  ask  you.  in  that  movement,  to  imagine  some 
unseen  power  draws  the  hip  to  the  left ;  again  to  the  right.  Do  not 
think  of  moving  the  head  or  the  trunk;  keep  thought  centered  at  hip. 
There  is   very  little  movement  of  the  head. 

Take  it  on  the  opposite  side,  if  yon  please.  Very  good.  Sway 
to  the  left.  Carry  the  arm  here.  Same  thing  on  the  opposite  side. 
Now  think  only  of  the  sway,  turning  the  head  well  back.  Once 
\unTQ.  One — back — two — back.  Very  good  Arms  at  side.  Take 
tlie  same  thing  forward,  with  double  arms.  Forward  here,  lifting 
the  arms.     Instead  of  folding,  let  them  hang  prepared  for  im folding. 
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Do  not  take  it  with  too  much  expression;  purely  mechanical  as  yet. 
Forward,  and  out.  Very  good.  Turn  as  wc  carry  ii,  back.  Be  care- 
ful, please,  not  to  huncli  the  shoulders.  Did  you  observe  the  dilYerence 
between  this — Ull"5>triiting; — and  this?  (Illustraiingj  One;  two. 
Did  you  see  the  difference?  (,A  Voice:  "Ves* )  Light  hand,  keep 
the  shoulders  quiet.  Chest  well  up;  trunk  >iill.  Vuu  will  tind  the 
movement  easier  to  accomi)lirli.  Once  more.  Lift  the  arm.  Let  the 
band  hang  easily  as  you  turn.  Push  well  up;  head  siill  balanced. 
Backward,  once  more,  lift.  Front;  forward.  Back;  forward.  Add 
this  to  it:  same  movement,  turning  of  the  hand;  same  splendid  hold 
of  trunk. 

Carry  the  opposite  foot  forward.  Carry  the  arm  over  the  head; 
and  as  you  do  so,  stretch  the  trunk  with  foot  held  firmly  «.»n  the  tlt)or. 
Feel  a  sense  oi  possession  of  the  place  upon  which  you  stand.  At 
the  same  time,  lift  the  che^t,  keeping  head  well  held,  thu.>.  sireiching 
the  entire  trunk.  l*u-h  very  strongly  back  as  you  do  -o.  Lifi  the 
head,  still  pre>?ing  back  strongly.  Tell  me  what  is  incorrect?  "Head 
bends  forward."  Do  ynu  bend  the  head?  No.  the  head  -hould  n»>t 
droop  forwarrl ;  hoM  it  erect,  with  the  arms  carried  backward. 

Left  foot  extended  ;  ^>way  forward.  As  little  action  in  the  trunk 
a-  possible;  aciimi  in  tlu-  arm  from  the  shouKUr.  Take  an  inspira- 
tion; expel  a^  y(»u  go  back.  Do  not  fail  to  have  the  actiini  at  tht 
hips;  let  them  go  out;  inhale  as  movement  is  taken;  feel  that  ynu 
are  growhig  larger.  Lift  back;  hold;  once  more.  Out,  back.  hold. 
Once  more;  lift;  hold.  Take  it  as  tliough  preparing  to  sit.  Carry 
the  right  foot  l)ack,  and  throw  the  head  on  a  line  with  the  inrward 
heel.  Stretch  on  right  >ide.  Imagine  you  are  facing  this  way.  Carry 
the  foot  back.  ()b«»erve  the  dilTerence  between  this  hold  and  this. 
( Illustrating,  j  Keep  tin-  l)ody  in  i)crfect  line.  "fhi-.  i-  a  -ag.  ICn- 
lertain  the  feeling  :liat  >ou  are  ^u-pen<led  fruui  ;he  ceiling.  Do  not 
lose  >ight  of  that.  Let  the  further  knee  be  bi-nt.  The  bend  nuist  not 
l)e  at  the  waist  line.  Tell  nie  what  ncour^  in  tlu-  c\n-A  if  we  bend  at 
the  waist  line?  "Sinking  of  the  che-t."  ye-.  Same  l)end  at  tlu-  hip 
line,  and  the  knee,  with  the  trunk  lu-Id  U|>right  Bend  b«ttli  the  hip  an«l 
knee.  Right  font  jjiaced  back.  Right  ami  carried  over  here,  well 
over.  Let  nie  '•ee  the  strcirh.  1  want  to  call  attention  lo  one  other 
point.  See  how  weak  lhi>  i-.  c.tmi)ared  with  the  other.  (Illustrat- 
ing.) I  will  take  it  again  at  ilie  -ido.  that  you  may  see  it.  Ho  you  .>.ee 
now,  wc  vitalize  the  movement:  lake  the  breath  and  liobl  it.  See 
how  nmch  stronger  it  is  than  the  oilier  way.  That  is  why  some  peoi)le 
say  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Why?  Recau-e  they  i)Ut  nothing  in  it: 
it  is  like  a  box  which  is  inten(k"<l  to  hold  gold,  but  tilled  with  sainl. 
Try  it  once  more.  Once  more.  Lift  well  up.  Carry  the  arm  over. 
again  with  light  hantl.  Do  r.ot  Kt  it  sag.  Lift  it.  Very  good.  Turn 
back,  please,  carrying  that  arm  back.     In  front  again,  -jilenjlid  hohl  of 
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the  trunk,  but  the  foot  is  free.  Carry  it  well  forward,  lifting  the  foot 
from  the  floor.  Be  careful  not  to  have  any  weight  upon  it.  Once 
more.  Step  backward.  Left  foot  in  the  same  way.  Back.  Feel  that 
you  are  hanging  from  the  ceiling;  chest  high;  bend  at  the  hip  line. 
Tell  me  what  is  wrong  here,  please.  (Illustrating.)  "Bending  back- 
wards." Yes.  I  am  glad  you  told  me  so  quickly,  because  it  is  hard 
to  hold  that  attitude.  There  should  not  be  the  slightest  strain  at  small 
of  back,  if  you  hold  it  well. 

Take  both  hands  so;  carry  the  right  leg  back  in  the  same  way.  with 
both  arms  instead  of  one.  I  take  the  arms  thus :  carry  the  hip.  Once 
more  to  the  side.  Drop.  Carry  the  foot  first.  Do  it  in  parts,  so  as 
to  learn  it  slowly.  Turn  the  body  well  forward ;  keep  the  head  faced 
front.  Step  forward.  Turn  the  hands  directly  back;  inhale.  Expel 
the  breath.  Take  it  as  you  go  back.  Look  at  me,  please,  face  to  the 
front,  heels  together.    Once  more.    Bend  overhead.    Back. 

Having  only  eight  minutes  remaining,  I  should  like  to  give  3rou 
a  little  chair  work.  Take  a  chair,  place  it  where  you  stand;  sit  in  it, 
please.  I  thank  you  for  lifting  the  chairs  so  quietly.  There  is  great 
noise  made  by  careless  handling  of  the  chair.  In  sitting,  there  are 
two  things  to  be  considered;  one  is  sitting  upright  in  the  chair,  as  I 
am  doing,  without  the  use  of  the  back ;  another  is,  leaning  back.  Show 
me  how  you  sit  in  a  chair,  holding  the  body  in  proper  line.  Tell  me 
whether  this  is  correct  or  incorrect  (Illustrating.)  "Incorrect,"  you 
say.  Why?  "The  chest  is  depressed."  How  can  I  correct  it?  Sit 
with  base  of  spine  touching  back  of  chair.  Is  this  correct?  (Illustrat- 
ing.) "Yes.'*  Sit  back  so  the  hips  touch  back  of  the  chair.  Then 
lean  back.  No  bend  at  the  waist,  is  there?  Not  at  all.  Hold  the 
trunk  as  you  are  sitting,  just  as  you  hold  it  standing.  It  is  true,  is  it 
not?  Head  is  erect,  no  bend  at  the  waist  line;  bend  is  at  the  hip. 
Now  carry  it  well  forward,  as  if  you  were  going  to  lay  in  your  own 
lap.  Once  more,  well  forward.  I  would  like  to  give  you  half  a  dozen 
movements,  but  not  having  time  I  shall  go  on  to  something  else. 

Ri<e,  and  show  me  how  you  do  it.  See  if  it  pleases  me.  Be 
seated.  Really,  very  good,  indeed.  When  you  rise,  do  you  make 
your  back  and  arms  do  the  work,  or  make  your  legs  do  it?  Yes.  I 
'vas  glad  to  *:ee  no  one  present  got  up  with  the  help  of  the  arms.  Take 
the  rising  again,  without  too  much  bending  of  knee  and  hip.  Take 
the  bend  simply  for  the  mechanics  of  the  work.  Accomplish  it  with  as 
little  bend  as  possible,  getting  the  body  over  the  levers,  then  lift  and 
sway  forward.  Try  to  do  it  unconsciously ;  and  rise.  Now,  sit.  in  the 
>amc  way.  plea^-e.  Sink  in  the  phair.  Do  not  let  go  of  the  body 
before  yon  have  reached  the  chair.  Never  drop  in  the  chair.  Face 
to  the  front. 

Take  a  chair,  turn  it  in  this  relation  to  yourself.  (Illustrating.) 
Practise  sitting,  so  as  to  l)e  able  to  sit  on  any  chair,  bench,  or  what- 
ever it  may  l)e.  and  always  with  ease. 
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Stand,  it  you  please,  m).  U-ii  U-g  u»iiching  the  chair.  1  used  iny 
fc-ight;  do  iioi  be  contused;  work  on  iht-  >anic  ^idc  as  myself.  With 
the  right  leg  take  one  long  step  backward.  Now,  a  lung  >tep  that  way. 
Sec  if  you  can  keep  the  '^ame  posititm.  It  i^  necessary  to  put  which 
foot  forward?  The  one  nearer  ihe  chair,  or  the  one  farther  front? 
"Nearer  the  chair."  C)iherwi>e.  it  is  rather  awkward,  isn't  it?  Now, 
if  you  please,  let  u>  rise  backward.  (Jnce  more,  forward,  and  sit. 
You  did  so  well  you  gave  me  very  little  opportunity  for  correction. 
This  is  what  I  am  UMially  obliged  to  correct  >n  many  times  when  one 
sits.  (Illustrating.;  What  i^  incurred  here?  "Sinking  of  the  chest." 
How  about  the  arms?  What  hold>  the  arms  i)lease,  the  chair  or  the 
shoulder?  (A  Voice:  'The-  chair. '\)  What  should?  Muscle>  of 
the  back  and  shoulder.  Kisi-  Carry  ImmIv  -o.  Have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  right  arm  of  the  chair,  and  >tand  behind  it  thus. 

Step  in  front  ui  the  chair,  it  yuu  i)U-a-e.  in  this  relation  to  the 
chair.  Very  good.  In  that  jxi^iiiun.  if  y«»u  i)lease.  again.  Sit  for- 
ward: front.  I  see  >«imei>ne  doing  this,  and  I  am  so  glad  of  it. 
(Illustrating.)  What  i«^  wri»nK  here?  See  my  hand  I — grabbing  the 
chair.  No  necessity  fur  it.  i-  there?  Do  n«)t  expend  energy  uselessly; 
save  it  fur  a  time  when  it  i>  needed.  In  that  position,  rise  forward, 
and  take  one  step  forward. 

Now  if  you  will,  with  iiu.-.  pivot  to  the  right:  and  as  \tM\  do  so, 
rise  on  the  balls  «>f  lM.»th  feci:  ~lan«l  m».  Turn  your  back  ti^  me:  in 
other  word>,  face  the  aiidiem*e.  Which  foot  i>  retired?  "The  right." 
Yes.  Consequently  yoii  turn  t"  ilie  right:  ••iherwi-^e  you  will  find  the 
feet  will  become  twi^ie<l.  \'ery  good.  Now  if  you  jjlea-e.  bring  the 
right  foot  back.     Keep  the  -aiiie  relation,   face  to  the  aiulieiice. 

Sit  forward,  advancing  the  left  f<.»»t.  Sit  in  the  chair,  facing  the 
audience:    forward,   well    fnrwanl.      \ery  good. 

Now.  if  you  plea>e.  n-e  fi»rward.  >till  facinii  ihe  audience,  weight 
on  the  left  leg.  Take  one  >tej)  forward  wiili  the  right.  Ndw.  pivot, 
facing  ine.  Pivni  ti.  ilu-  left,  please:  do  n«»i  walk  ar(tnii<l.  l)i<l  1  >ec 
someone  walking  around,  mf  did  I  imagine  it.  Raise  your  fool,  turn 
simply  as  in  changing  the  directitm  <»t^ilie  walk.  Now.  >it.  Turn 
one-quarter.  \'ery  good.  Lrt  me  >ee  vdu  ri^e  in  that  i)osition.  Take 
the  chair,  if  you  please,  and  reiiirn  it  in  ii>  original  place. 

Miss  Wheeler  tell-  nie  my  lime  is  expired.  I  thank  you  very 
nnich  for  vour  aiteiiiioii  and  excelleni  work. 


DISCISSION. 

Mi.s.<  Wmkki.kr:  Tlii^  linie  belongs  to  the  audience  for  empha- 
sizing p«Mnt>.  and  for  couinieiit.  Ii  lia^  been  a  very  iniere>ting  exer- 
cise.    Please  speak  <lire.'i  und  i(»  the  i»oint. 
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Mrs.  Ludlum  :  I  wish  to  express  my  great  pleasure  at  the  lesson 
which  was  given,  and  the  intere.-ting  manner  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  class;  also  the  beautiful  response  that  came  from  each 
young  woman  as  she  stood  before  the  teacher,  showing  the  gradual 
co-operation  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

Miss  Wheeler:  There  seem  to  be  a  great  many  points  that  should 
be  emphasized.  There  is  a  tendency  to  ask  questions  just  at  the  close 
of  the  hour,  when  you  all  want  to  talk.    Won't  you  do  it  now  ? 

Mrs.  Hadley  :  I  think  this  is  the  first  physical  class  I  ever  saw 
demonstrate,  where  the  teacher  mentioned  the  breathing — inhaling  and 
exhaling — in  connection  with  the  exercises. 

Mr.  Rummell:  The  lady  has  evidendy  not  had  an  extensive  ex- 
perience with  the  work  of  teachers  of  physical  culture,  or  she  would 
know  that  most  of  them  do  speak  of  the  breathing. 

Mrs.  Hauley  :  1  beg  Mr.  Rummell' s  pardon.  That  has  not  been 
my  experience. 

Mrs.  Tabor:  1  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  The  teacher  spoke 
about  feeling  the  ribs  in  connection  with  the  breathing  exercises. 
Would  she  recommend  the  muscles  of  the  ribs  rather  than  the  muscles 
around  the  abdomen? 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  presume  Mrs.  Fowler  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  discussion. 

Miss  Zachos:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  lady  whether  these  exer- 
cises underlie  physical  expression  in  speaking,  whether  they  are  to 
be  called  the  basis  on  which  gesture  is  made;  yesterday  we  had  crit- 
icism made  of  a  speaker  on  the  platform  that  he  held  the  upper  chest 
back,  which,  of  course,  threw  the  arms  back  at  the  line  of  the  body 
in  an  awkward  position.  That  was  the  position  held  by  the  teacher 
all  through  this  lesson;  the  upper  chest  was  thrown  back,  and  the 
arms  were  allowed  to  hang  back  at  the  line  of  the  body,  and  that,  car- 
ried into  gesture  and  expression  and  attitude  cannot  fail  to  be  awk- 
ward, and  will  only  be  valuable  in  character  work  of  some  sort.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Miss  Wheeler:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  last  speaker  what  she 
means  by  the  "line  of  the  body?"  Where  this  line  starts,  and  where 
it  ends? 

Miss  Zachos  :  The  shoukier  hanging  back  in  that  way.  thrown 
back  so   (illu>trating),  which  carries  the  hand  also  back. 

Mr.  Rummell:  Is  it  in  order  for  me  to  speak  a  second  time? 

Miss  Wheeler:  It  is,  as  no  one  seems  to  want  the  time  at 
present. 

Mr.  Rummell:  The  last  speaker  has  brought  up  a  very  import- 
ant subject  that  we  ought  to  understand  more  thoroughly  than  we  do. 
I  should  like  lo  a^k  the  teacher  of  this  class,  what  was  the  object  of 
the  exercise  that  I  <aw.  something  like  this,  holding  the  hands  down 
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behind  the  hea*.!  and  ann>  in  ihai  manner.  Ul^^-^traiing.)  '1\»  my 
mind  that  would  l)e  an  excrci-c  whicli.  unices  counteracted  by  Mjme- 
thing  else,  would  have  a  bad  iendenc>.  because  it  thrnwi  the  .-houlder.s 
back  where  they  dn  n«»t  belong.      ( A[)i)lause.; 

Mrs.  Fowi.ku:  I  am  mos^  grateful  to  \ou  loi  a-king  the  (iue^tion> 
as  you  have  dtme.  I  shall  endeavitr  ti>  answer  i«>  the  best  of  my 
ability.  If  1  do  not  make  nn^elf  plain,  plea^e  tell  me  >o.  Do  not  go 
away  and  ^ay  Mr  .  Fowler  did  not  answer  ilie  (luestions.  If  I  can- 
not, let  me  know,  and  1  shall  try  again,  if  1  may. 

First,  would  you  -peak  of  ribs,  ^r  alxl-mien?  1  sluaild  speak  of 
ribs.  1  never  Ix-lieve  in  calling  attention  t«^  the  abdominal  breathing. 
I  do  not  believe  in  calling  attention  f).  .ir  liaving  the  thi»ught  centered 
there.  We  speak  of  the  ril)s,  full  expansion  i^f  the  ribs,  which  sends 
the  thought  here.  I  do  nut  believr  in  carrying  the  thuught  to  the 
abdomen. 

1  was  a.^ked  to  give  a  tran-iti«.'n.  a>  tt  were,  from  purely  meclian- 
ical  to  exprc.-sive  -I  am  Mtre  }ou  \\\\\  all  ai;ree  with  me  thai  in  half 
an  hijuf  that  is  inipos>ibJf.  1  showed  in  a  \ery  few  exercise-  which  I 
gave  hr)w  the  moxement  led  U])  to  exprc.^sinn ;  for  examj)le.  take  a 
very  simple  one.  a.s  1  dirl  first,  this  introducii>ry  exerci-e  here.  ( Illus- 
trating.; Simply  take  this  verv  mechanical  sort  of  movement,  in- 
stead of  poking  the  hand  «int  here.  >ini])iy  '.lie  evolution  of  the  move- 
ment. Again,  in  the  repelling  m.ixement.  we  -^ee  sinij)ly  the  mechan- 
ics of  it.  I  tried  to  make  the  transiti.tn  between  the  mechanical  and 
expressive  witlioui  goin^  ai»soIutely   into  the  expressive. 

Next,  the  npper  chesi  movement,  arms  hanging  behind  the  body. 
etc.  (Illustrating.)  If  1  had  my  hand-  hanging  behind  the  hip  line. 
in  all  humility  I  say  1  was  incorrect:  it  was  not  my  intenti<in  :  but  I 
know  this  is  a  fault  with  myself,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  >ay  it.  that 
in  my  eagerness  to  get  children  and  pu])il.s  to  do  1  nverd«i  many  times. 
I  know  this  is  a  fault  of  my  own.  But  as  teacher-  yt»u  probably 
realize  that  when  the  mind  is  centered  upon  one  object,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  center  it  upnn  another.  It  i-  nuich  ea-ier  to  think  of  one 
thing  than  to  think  of  two  things  e.pially  well.  1  intended  the  arms 
to  hang  over  the  hip  line  naturally,    from  the  shmdders. 

The  (piestion  «»f  the  ujiper  iruuk  hanging  back,  I  think  has  been 
entirely  misunderstood.  Fi»r  exam|)le.  the  criticism  was  made  yes- 
terday upon  a  s[)eaker  upon  ilic  i>latform  on  that,  ju.stly.  because  the 
weight  was  held  backward.  When  the  weight  is  held  backward,  the 
body  is  thrown  forward,  or  the  body  is  out  of  balance.  You  can  sec 
readily,  standing  in  that  attitude,  the  weight  is  on  the  retired  foot;  no 
doubt  you  agree  it  i-  a  ba<l  attitude.  Tf  the  weight  is  carried  for- 
ward the  trunk  must  be  backward  to  counterbalance  the  weight.  You 
observe  the  arms  banc;  over  the  hip  line.  If  they  did  not.  I  intended 
they   should.      The    woiRlit    forward,    trunk   back :    weight   backward. 
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trunk  forward.  The  broader  the  base  the  more  extreme  will  be  the 
bend;  the  narrower,  the  less  extreme  will  be  the  bend. 

Next,  the  use  of  this  exercise  was  considered  very  bad.  (Illus- 
trating.) Well,  I  shall  try  to  make  that  clear.  The  lifting  and  carry- 
ing of  the  arms  here,  you  observe,  gives  a  lifting  of  the  chest,  flatten- 
ing of  the  shoulder  blades.  That  is  the  object  of  taking  that  move- 
ment. I  tried  to  make  the  point  of  holding  the  body  in  mind.  If  I 
carried  the  shoulders  well  back,  it  was  all  wrong.  If  I  did  it,  I  was 
greatly  in  fault.  I  intended  to  have  it  there,  with  the  strong  back- 
ward stretch,  the  arms  carried  here,  well  forward,  splendid  elastic 
stretch  of  the  trunk,  so  you  would  feel  almost  as  if  you  could  balance 
on  a  toe.  Then  lifting  here,  not  throwing  the  shoulders  back,  trying 
to  get  the  shoulders  in  their  correct  position,  carrying  the  arms  back 
there,  keeping  the  head  back  instead  of  sinking  here.  (Illustrating.) 
This,  personally,  I  consider  a  very  good  movement.  If  there  is  any- 
one who  does  not  agree  with  me,  would  you  do  me  the  personal  favor 
of  telling  me  now.  I  stand  open  to  conviction.  I  want  to  learn,  as 
you  do.    Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  is  his  great  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  Rummell:  What  would  be  your  criterion  as  to  when  your 
shoulders  are  in  the  right  place? 

Mrs.  Fowler  :  When  the  arms  hang  over  the  hip  line  I  consider 
the  shoulders  properly  held.  The  proper  attitude  should  be  that  of 
perfect  ease. 

Mr.  Rummell:  How  would  you  overcome  the  common  fault  of 
protruding  shoulder  blades? 

Mrs.  Fowler:  That  is  just  one  of  my  exercises  to  correct  that 
habit.  What  is  the  meaning  of  protruding  shoulder  blades?  What 
is  the  attitude  usually? 

Mr.  Rummell:  Commonly,  because  the  shoulders  being  sunken 
down  and  back  produce  a  slight  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Mrs.  Fowler:  As  I  said,  I  do  not  believe  the  shoulders  should 
be  carried  down  and  back.  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  shoulders 
being  carried  in  that  position  (illustrating)  .so  the  arms  hang  over  the 
hips  naturally  and  easy? 

Mr.  Rummell:  I  think  it  is  not  a  very  safe  criterion  to  speak  of 
the  arms.  I  think  when  they  hang  as  they  should  hang,  they  will 
hang  front. 

Mrs.  Fowler:  How  far  front? 

Mr.  Rummell:  Simply  hang  forward  and  fall,  touching  the 
front  of  the  thigh:  but  the  great  thing  is  to  overcome  the  bad  habit 
of  thrnwinp:  tlie  shouldef^  down  and  back  :  and  I  believe  your  exercise 
tend-  to  incroa-e  that  ha1)it.  imless  yon  counteract  it  by  something 
else. 

Mrs.  Fowler:  If  I  took  it  so  I  was  incorrect.  I  did  not  intend  it 
so.  I  intended  to  hold  the  body  ju«^t  as  I  have  here,  carrying  it  back 
(illustrating)  ;   that  was  my  intention.      (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Rummell:  What  is  the  correct  place  of  the  shoulder  point; 
where  do  the  points  uf  the  >houlder  belong? 

Mrs.  Fowler:  1  don't  know  that  1  ever  thought  of  it  just  in  that 
way.     You  mean  this  ui)pcr  pciint  of  the  shoulder? 

Mr.  Rummell:  Ve>,  thai  is  what  1  mean. 

Mrs.  Fowlek  :  Let  me  think  a  niunicnt.  1  should  >ay,  with  very 
little  thought  connected  with  it.  ihat  the  shoulder  points  .should  be 
almost  direetly  over  the  hips. 

Mr.  Rummlll:  That  is  righi ;  but  a  >aicr  ontcrion  is  tu  say  that 
the  shoulder  point  should  be  directly  opposite  ilic  center  of  the  neck. 
The  exercise  which  I  liave  criiici/cd  ihr'.)\v>  the  shoulder  point  back. 
There  is  no  harm  in  doing  thai,  pruvidcd  you  do  not  make  that  the 
hnal  position  and  habit.  It  i^  a  good  tiling  to  sink  the  chest  occasion- 
ally, but  not  permanently. 

Mrs.  Fowlek:  Won't  you  understand  that  in  half  an  hour  it  is 
imjHJSsible  to  do  many  things  I   would  like  lo  do. 

Mr.  Rummell:  1  would  say,  with  regard  ti-i  your  own  bodily  atti- 
tude, that  the  cut  of  your  shirtwaist  tends  to  mislead.  It  increases 
the  curvature  of  your  back,  makes  it  seem  as  if  you  stootl  in  this  way. 
(Illustrating.) 

Mrs.  Fowlek  :  Tell  me.  did  my  abdomen  protrude  like  that  ? 

Mr.   Rimmell:   It  seemed  to. 

Miss  Wukf.ler:  It  would  be  Ixitter  if  the  speakers  would  address 
the  chair.  It  i^  a  little  more  agreeable  for  the  vreneral  order,  and  a 
little  more  agreeable  fi-r  the  speaker. 

Mrs.  Burns:  I  failed  to  see  the  attitude  that  the  gentleman  wlm 
just  spoke  saw  in  Mrs.  Fowler'.-  posiii«)n.  L  thought  she  smoil  very 
correctly.  1  was  struck  with  the  earne-^tness  of  her  work.  .Slie 
seemed  so  unconscious  of  anybody  or  anything.  I  d(»  nt)t  think  she 
sto<)d    with   the  abdomen    pn-truding. 

.Madam  Skrvkn  :  It  ma\  have  lx;en  the  -hirtwai-i,  but  1  iliink 
the  impression  was  given  lo  the  audience  that  the  teacher,  when  ^he 
stood  on  both  feet,  with  the  halls  nf  the  feet  in  the  fundamental  poise 
'—if  we  may  call  it  so  -gave  the  impression  that  the  torso  was  throwi? 
back,  as  it  might  be  thrown  back  and  should  be  thrown  back  if  the 
weight  were  on  the  fi>rwarfl  leg;  that  i-.  if  the  weight  were  fi^rward. 
then  the  tor^^o  would  be  cnrre-^p(mdingly  thrown  back  for  balance; 
but  in  standing  on  both  feet.  I  think  the  impression  wa^  given  that 
the  torso  wa<  also  thrown  back,  somewhat  in  this  position  (illustrat- 
ing) rather  than  in  the  other  position-  -that  wa^  to  throw  the  torso  a 
little  further  forward,  giving  perhaps  a  better  imjire^^ion.  (»r  at  least 
an  impression  that  perfect  poise  was  sustained  on  luith  feet.  It  might 
have  been  the  shirtwaist  that  gave  the  other  impression. 

Mrs.  Fowi.f.r:  May  I  not  a-k  if.  when  the  weight  is  entirely  upon 
the  ball  of  the  font,  the  tnr«io  i<  not  thrown  back  for  perfect  balan-e? 
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How  could  you  get  a  perfect  balance  otherwise?  If  you  carry  tlie 
torso  forward,  it  certainly  does  not  give  you  balance.  It  should  be 
thrown  as  far  back  as  it  would  be  with  the  weight  carried  on  one 
foot,  because  the  narrower  the  base  the  less  bend  there  i>  to  either 
head  or  trunk.  It  would  be  more  extreme,  naturally,  if  we  had  a 
broad  base;  less  extreme  if  we  had  a  narrower  base;  but  more  ex- 
treme if  we  lift  the  heels  from  the  floor  than  when  there  is  a  further 
weight  over  the  heels.  If  anyone  does  not  agree  with  me  on  that 
point,  please  speak  out.     That,  I  think,  is  the  law  of  poise. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  I  think  that  after  all  the  most  important  question 
has  not  been  answered  here.  I  do  not  want  the  hour  to  pass  without 
its  being  answered — the  question  raised  by  Miss  Zachos.  I  wish  to 
renew  that  question,  subdividing  it  into  three  parts:  is  this  a  matter 
of  health?  If  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  exercise  is  a  most  excellent 
one.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  beauty  and  grace,  perhaps  it  is  not  of  such 
great  value ;  but  if  it  is,  I  have  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  it.  In  fact,  the  very  thing  intended  this  morning  is  exactly  what 
we  eliminate  positively  from  any  form  of  expression  in  which  the 
orator  represents  his  own  mind,  his  own  convictions.  It  is  the  very 
thing  that  would  injure  a  man  or  a  woman's  power  as  a  speaker.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  put  here  as  a  basis  on  which  ex- 
pressive oratory  is  to  be  built.  If  so.  I  want  to  know  it.  If  not,  I 
want  to  know  it. 

One  other  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  this:  You  divide  the  torso 
into  the  mental,  emotive  and  vital  zones:  from  which  did  nature 
intend  lo  project  the  breath,  the  mental,  emotive,  or  the  vital?  Cer- 
tainly, the  vital  zone.  Then  why  should  you  condemn  the  use  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  in  projecting  tone,  when  they  represent  the  vital 
part  of  the  torso? 

Kindly  answer  those  two  questions;  the  first  one.  in  three  parts; 
the   second,   with   regard  to  breathing. 

Mks.  Fowler:  Let  me  take  the  last  first  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  abdominal  muscles  do  not  work.  They  could  not  help  work- 
ing. My  thought  was  that  the  thought  is  not  centered  upon  the 
ahdominal  nuiscles  in  breathing.  That  is  what  I  intended  to  say.  I 
(lid  not  say  ynu  cannot  u>c  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Mr.  Fn. ton  :  What  objection  is  there  to  centering  thought  on 
tlie   abdominal    muscles? 

Mrs.  lM)\vi.Kk:  My  objection  is  that  I  think  there  is  a  little  extra 
muscular  action  that  is  not  done  entirely  with  the  breath.  That  is 
my  pergonal   belief.     What   do  you   think  about  it? 

Mr.  Fri.TON  :  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mrs.  Fowlkr  :  I  may  have  misunderstood,  or  misunderstand, 
Mis^   Zachos.     Thi<  was  her  question:  Do  these  underlie  expression 
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in  speaking? — do  these  exercise^  underlie  the  gesture  work  which 
accompanies  mental  action?  Will  you  tell  me  clearly  if  I  have  under- 
stood you?  My  thought  was  the  ending  of  gesture  from  the  mechan- 
ism of  this  physical  training.  My  thought  is  that  a  person  can  do 
much  better  work  whose  body  i-  free,  absolutely  free  and  flexible. 
Take,  for  example,  the  difference  between  the  crude  pupil  who  conus 
to  you.  and  the  nmnient  the  hand  goes  up  is  frightened  and  drops  it. 
who  ix^rhaps  tries  to  take  on  an  expressive  countenance,  and  instead 
looks  thoroughly  frightened:  wh«i  is  unable  tt)  expros  what  is  in  the 
mind  simply  because  the  channels  are  lun  free.  I  think  we  as  teachers 
realize  that  there  niu^t  be  some  freed* nn  nt  lK>dy  before  exprcs>ion 
can  take  place.  We  cannot  see  thrrmgh  a  dark  gla<<  clearly:  we  must 
see  through  transparent  gla.-s. 

Secondly.  I  think  the  child  who  irit-s  to  express  feelings  of  ex- 
treme grief,  of  joy.  hupe.  cor.rage.  in  that  way  (illustrating)  certainly 
fails  in  expression:  and  i)erhap-  ilie  i)er>on  wh(>  tries  to  express  fear, 
grief,  horror,  terror  by  taking  on  the  elevated  chest,  the  well -held 
head  and  open  eye.  faiK  in  expression  efjually.  \<>w.  Miss  Zacho>, 
tell  me,  please,  if  I  have  said  what  yuu  believe-  or  if  I  have  misun- 
derstood ? 

Miss  Zacuos:  Madam  Chairman,  my  point  was  the  holding  of 
the  upper  chest.  The  speaker  <loe>  it  all  the  time  when  she  is  talking 
to  us;  throws  back  the  upper  chest.  1  am  trying  to  make  <int  whether 
it  is  the  hanginix  of  the  arm  from  the  very  joint,  or  whether  it  is  the 
bend  in  the  back.     I  really  cannot  tell  unless  I  get  closer  to  her. 

Miss  Wheeler:  Won't  you  come  closer?    1  want  to  be  benefited. 

Mrs.   Fowi.kk  :  \('U  may  lia\e  the  oppt)rtunity  later. 

Mrs.  Walton  :  I  jhink.  the  ditTiculty  is  in  the  lumbar  muscles.     I 

think   there  i^  a  wt-aknes-  in   almost  everv   woman'>  back.      I   think 

I 

that  is  the  point  which  nuist  be  strengthened  before  one  can  get  i)er- 
fect  poise.     Wv  cannot  ^et  that  until  the  clothing  i^  loosened. 

Miss  Wheklkr:  Vhu  can't  realize  what  a  ditlicult  thing  it  is  for  a 
teacher  to  come  here  and  illustrate  her  methods.  For  year*  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  this  thing,  and  it  is  making  fair  progress.  T  think 
we  should  realize  this,  and  what  a  valuable  contribution  it  is  \n  our 
work  when  a  teacher  is  willing  to  come  and  illustrate  her  methods 
and  answer  (lue^tions  when  they  are  thrown  at  her  as  they  have  been 
this  morning  (applaiLse),  in  a  perfectly  good-natured  way.  but  in  a 
way  to  clear  the  ground — which  i-  what  we  want,  what  these  exercises 
arc  for.  I  wish  to  thank  very  heartily  the  lady  who  has  assisted  us 
in  this  way  this  morning,  and  also  the  pupils  who  have  responded  so 
beautifully. 
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MISS  CORA  M.  WHEELER.  Chairman. 


Thursday,  June  27,  1901 — 9:00  to  10:00  a.  m. 


Miss  Wheeler:  The  Teachers'  Section  will  open  this  morning 
with  a  lesson  to  the  class  on  Alice  Carey's  poem,  "An  Order  for  a 
Picture,"  by  Robert  Irving  Fulton,  of  Delaware.  Ohio.  The  audience 
will  please  take  notes  and  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
afterwards. 


LESSON  TO  CLASS,  BY  ROBERT  IRVING  FULTON. 


Addressing  the  class  before  him,  consisting  of  the  Misses  Pearl 
Zittel,  Edna  Reading,  Belle  Kowald.  Ethel  Horton,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Koons,  all  of  Buffalo.  N.  V.,  Mr.  Fulton  said : 

I  have  chosen  this  morning  a  selection  which  is  known  to  abso- 
lutely all  of  you.  I  might  have  chosen  a  new  one,  but  have  purposely 
taken  this  because  we  would  be  treading  upon  familiar  ground. 

In  assuming  the  role  of  the  teacher  this  morning — the  teacher  on 
exhibition — I  have  recognized  the  fact  that  I  shall  be  doing  exactly 
what  each  and  every  teacher  in  this  Association  is  doing  every  day; 
so  that  makes  it  a  more  difficult  task,  because  each  one  of  you  will 
have  a  different  way  of  teaching  this  poem.  I  am  only  offering  one 
way.  There  are.  uf  course,  as  many  different  conceptions  of  the 
lines  as  there  are  teachers  of  elocution  present ;  but  given  a  concep- 
tion, the  question  is,  can  you  expres>  that  conception?  We  can  never 
hoi)e  to  have  such  a  definite  form  of  expressing  that  conception  that 
we  can  agree  perfectly  as  to  the  interpretation. 

In  presenting  ih\>  k'<son,  the  cla.^s,  who  have  read  the  poem  only 
a  tew  minutes  ago.  will  depend  first  upon  their  conceptions  of  the 
line-:  -eoond.  upon  their  power  of  giving  forth  an  expression  by 
whatever  jxiwer  they   po>bess. 

As  1  under- tand  it.  these  young  ia(lie>  atid  thi>  yi)ung  gentleman 
— and.  by  the  way.  we  ha\e  here  alunit  the  proportion  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  the  i)lattorm  that  we  have  in  our  profe->ion.  one  to  tour! 
—  (laughter) — the'>e  youn^  ladie-  and  this  yi»ung  gentleman  have  not 
studied  elocution.  So  we  nui-t  ])uild  ui)on  what  the\  have.  The  lousi- 
ness of  the  eloeulioni^t  i>  to  give  them  greater  power.  We  mu>t  build 
upon  the  power  they  have,  and  that  .shall  be  the  purp(»^e  of  the  les-on 
this  morninir.  h'ir^t  of  all.  I  will  ask  Mi'-s  Zittel  to  read  the  first  four 
line-. 
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Miss  Zittel  read: 

O  g<.)o(l  painicrl  lell  inc  irutr, 

Ha>  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw  ? 

Ay  ?    VV'ell,  here  is  an  order  for  you. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  in  the  first  place,  she  read  it  too  metrically.  It  is 
a  poem  which  should  be  talked,  and  not  measured.  What  made  her 
read  it  metrically?  She  placed  the  cmpha>is  ui)on  the  words  tliat 
mark  the  measure,  and  not  the  words  tliat  convey  the  sense.  She 
said,  "Oh !  Good  painter  tell  me  true."  Did  the  painter  ever  tell  you 
an  untruth?  Why  should  you,  then,  say  tell  me  "trucf  What  is  the 
word  you  sh()uld  emphasize?  "Tell  nic."  Will  you  lake  your  pencils 
— all  scholars  carry  pencil>.  cither  in  their  pockets  or  in  their  hair — 
and  underscore  "lell."  Next  she  says,  "Has  your  hand  the  cunning 
to  draw  shapes  of  things  thai  you  never  >aw?**  Is  it  "has  your  hand 
ihe,  cunning  to  draw?"  That  is  the  least  part  of  it.  Artists  are 
divided  intd  three  classes:  those  who  dream  pictures  and  never  paint 
them ;  those  who  copy  picturo  and  never  dream  them ;  those  who 
dream  pictures  and  paini  them.  (\  voice  from  the  audience:  "Good!" 
and  applau>e.)  I  stood  before  a  picture  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  sev- 
eral summers  ago;  there  were  dozen>  of  painters  copying  it.  They 
were  simply  copying  with  their  hands  something  that  was  before  their 
eyes,  the  conception  was  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  we  are  going 
to  ask  this  painter  to  paint  something  he  never  saw.  Now,  what  is 
the  word  we  must  emphasize  in  that  line? 

Miss  Zittel:  ''Tell  me." 

Mr.  Fulton  :  "Tell"  is  the  word.     I  refer  now  to  the  sec«>nd  line. 

Miss  Zittel:  "Draw?" 

Mr.  Fulton:  No:  someone  else  tell  me.  (The  class  suggests 
"cunning."  "hand.'*)  No.  not  the  hand.  She  emphasized  "hand." 
The  class  is  missing  the  only  word  that  conveys  the  thought  in  diat 
line — "Your."  Can  you  do  it?  Are  you  the  kind  of  a  painter  who 
can  compose  and  execute?  If  you  arc.  I  want  you  to  paint  a  picture 
that  you  never  saw.     Ntnv.  what  is  the  word? 

Class:  "Your." 

Mr.  Fulton:  Will  you  underscore  it?  The  last  line  you  read 
very  well.  What  takes  j)lace  between  "Ay!"  and  "Well,  here  is  an 
order  for  you  ?"  You  simply  waited  for  the  reply  of  the  painter.  Did 
you  hear  it?  "Ay!  Well  here  is  an  order  for  you."  Now  read  those 
four  lines  to  the  audience.  Rise,  please.  (  Miss  Zittel  complies.) 
She  h«is  not  in  her  voice  the  (luality  to  enable  her  at  present  to  do 
what  is  necessary  under  the  philosophy  of  expression.  (Mr.  Fulton 
reads  the  four  lines  in  question.")  (Pupil  repeats.)  Now,  isn't  that 
natural?  That  is  better,  isn't  it?  Take  the  next  four  lines,  second 
pupil.     (Miss  Reading  reads  the  next  four  lines.)     You  find  there  a 
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lack  of  emphasis,  a  lack  of  definite  purpose;  the  words  do  tiot  con- 
vey what  stit  intends  them  to  i|iean  mentally.  Physically  she  does 
not  carry  it  to  our  ear.  She  made  no  difference  between  the  first  two 
lines  of  that  stanza  and  the  rest;  we  can  help  her  to  do  that 

Woods  and  cornfields,  a  little  brown. — 
The  picture  must  not  be  over-bright, — 
Yet  all  in  the  golden  and  gracious  li|^t 

Of  a  cloud,  when  the  summer  stm  is  down. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  sentiment  in  the  first  and  the 
last  two  lines?    Which  is  poetic? 

Miss  Reading:  The  last  two  lines. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  We  must  make  a  change  in  expression  in  those  two* 
lines.  "Woods  and  cornfields,  a  little  brown, — ^the  picture  must  not 
be"  what? 

Miss  Reading:  ^'Oyer-bright" 

Mr.  Fulton  :  Emphasize  "over ;"  that  means  it  must  not  be  too 
bright. 

Now  in  the  next  two  lines  we  have  the  sentiment,  "Yet  all  in  the 
golden  and  gracious  light  of  a  clqud>  when  the  summer  sun  is  down.'' 
Think  of  the  cloud  in  the  golden  sunlight  The  last  rays  of  the  sun 
are  the  red  rays,  because,  as  you  know,  they  are  the  most  easily  bent ; 
hence  the  la^t  tint  we  get  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  is  the  tint  of  red — 
a  golden  red  That  is  just  the  time  of  day  the  poet  has  in  mind.  Will 
you  give  me  die  sentiment  of  the  last  two  lines?  Read  it  once  more. 
(Mis*^  Reading  repeats.)  There  is  a  little  shade  of  difference,  as 
compared  with  the  other  rendering  she  gave;  but  not  enough  yet 
What  is  the  trouble?  This  young  lady  knows  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  elements  of  expression  that  should  express  the  sentiment  in  those 
two  lines.  She  is  not  to  blame  for  that.  The  city  of  Buffalo  is  to 
blame.  She  ought  to  have  been  given  elocution  in  the  high  school. 
(Teacher  reads  the  four  lines.)  Now,  you  see  that  cloud,  do  you 
not?  You  might  as  well  say,  "Qiairs  and  tables,  inkstands  and  books, 
and  bad  teachers."  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  to  say  "woods  and  corn- 
fields, and  golden  clouds,"  all  with  like  expression,  when  they  are  not 
alike.  You  liave  to  think  to  see  those  clouds.  Try  it  once  more, 
please.  (Same  pupil  repeats.)  That  is  better,  isn't  it?  That  is  good. 
That  i>  good!  I  want  to  get  farther  into  the  poem  so  you  can  see 
what  can  be  developed.  I  will  ask  you  to  read  down  a  considerable 
distance  until  I  stop  you.  (Addressing  Mr.  Koons.)  Read  it  out! 
to  the  class;  you  are  a  man,  and  you.  of  course,  have  a  big  voice. 

Mr.  Koons  reads: 

Alway  and  alway.  night  and  morn. 
Woods  upon  woods,  with  fields  of  corn 
Lying  between  them,  not  quite  ■^cre. 
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And  nut  in  the  full,  thick,  leafy  bloom. 
When  the  wind  can  hardly  find  breathing  room 

Under  their  tasaeis;  catiU-  near. 
Biting  shorter  the  shcirt  green  gras-. 
And  a  hedge  of  sumach  and  sa>^afra^. 
With  bhu-birtU  twittering  all  aroimd. —       * 

Mr.  Fulton  :  Very  much  obliged.  Xuw  fur  ^ume  oritici>ni.  In 
the  tirst  place,  of  cntir-.e  he  had  not  >tudied  ii  enough  to  bring  uut  the 
ihuughl;  but  there  wa^  a  lack  «»f  power  to  dn  ii.  a>ide  from  the  fact 
of  his  knowing  how  to  do  it.  "Alway  and  alway.  night  and  morn, 
\vot»d^  upon  w«Kjd>" — as  the  children  would  bay,  "Heaps  of  woods, 
lots  of  wood.'?,"  "wuodb  upun  vvuod>."  Giving  that  all  with  one  pitch 
will  not  do.  Say  it  like  yuu  were  having  ucean>  of  fun;  .say  it  like 
a  little  boy.  Say.  "Oh  I  We  are  having  ucean?  of  fun  I'  (Pupil  re- 
peats after  teacher. )  Now.  >ay  ■\Vou<l-  upon  wou<l>."  a>  though  you 
meant  it.  i  Pupil  complice.)  That  is  ri^ht.  "With  fields  of  corn 
lying  between  them,  not  (juile  stre"  when  the  O'rn  is  dried  up;  on 
the  other  hand.  "n«)t  in  the  full.  :hick.  leafy  Minm"  in  the  spring- 
time, "when  the  wind  can  hardly  find  brealhinn  room  under  their 
tassels"  of  foliage.  Who  but  a  jjoel  would  u«e  -uch  an  expression? 
What  time  r>f  ihe  year  is  ihi>  now?  There  are  >nine  things  in  the 
poem  that  will  indicate  "Cattle  near."  How  natural  the  picture. 
"Biting  shorter  the  short  ^reen  grass" — early  in  the  spring?  You  see 
it  cannot  be:  "and  not  in  the  full,  thick,  leafy  bloom;"  it  must  be  a 
little  later.  "Biting  shurier  the  short  green  j:;rass,  and  a  hedge  of 
siunach  and  sassafras?"  What  will  be  the  cok^r  of  the  sumach  berries 
in  the  fence  corners?  Vnu  have  studied  IxMany:  tell  me?  (Pupil: 
"Dark  red.")  It  canuDt  be.  then,  in  the  early  spring.  In-cau-e,  ynu 
know,  there  are  nn  sumach  berrie•^  in  tiie  early  *^pring.  So  the  "short 
green  grass"  rnu.st  l>e  in  the  fall,  "and  a  hedfje  of  sumach  and  sassa- 
fras." Now  observe  I  "With  bluebirds  iwitterinp  all  around."  When 
do  you  find  bluebirds  as>emblinvj  together  as  a  Hock?  What  time  of 
year?  (Oass:  "In  the  fall.".)  Ve.-.  never  in  the  spring.  You  will 
find  one  or  twi»  or  even  three  together  in  the  spring,  but  never  a  Hock; 
but  in  the  fall  they  assemble  on  the  tree-tojjs  and  tly  away  for  the 
winter.  But.  see  here.  Mr.  I'aniter.  1  have  asked  you  to  paint  some- 
thing you  cannot  paint.  N'on  can  paint  the  wing.-,  of  these  bluebirds, 
as  they  twitter  around,  but  you  cannot.  -imi)ly  cannot,  paint  sound! 
If  you  could,  you  ri»uld  paint  the  voice  i.t  my  little  brother  that  I 
am  going  to  give  you  as  a  subject  fur  my  jMcture  directly.  Oh  I  Go«)d 
I>ainter.  I  remember  now.  1  >linnld  not  have  made  that  suggestion, 
for  you  cannot  paint  soutui.  A  liiilo  regret.  X(»w,  remember  that 
*■  Alway  and  alway"-  read  it.  (Pupil  repeats  the  entire  selection  which 
was  given  by  him  before.)  Yuur  vnice  is  too  reduced,  and  the  pitch 
is  too  low.  This  is  to  l»e  given  with  joy.  Again,  please.  (Pupil  re- 
peat<. )      "VoH  eamiDt  paint   -oun<l."     Neither  can  anybody.     Do  not 
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say  you  cannot  paini  sound.  That  means  somebody  else  can.  What 
would  you  say?  You  cant  paint — what?  (Pupil:  "Sound."  "Ah, 
good  painter,  you  can't  paint  sound!"  It  is  not,  ''You  can't  paint 
sound."  Much  obliged.  Now  he  has  read  it  better  than  the  first  time. 
(Applause.)  Just  think  how  with  continued  study  for  a  long  time 
what  a  boy  could  do  with  this  poem,  especially  with  a  little  power 
given  him  through  elocution.  Straight  out  elocution  is  what  the  boy 
wants.  Vou  do  not  want  any  idealism  off  in  the  clouds.  How  beau- 
tiful is  idealism  in  art!  But  you  want  elocution;  and  I  am  not  going 
to  rest  until  the  Buffalo  schools  give  it  to  you.  The  next,  please. 
This  time  I  am  calling  on  Miss  Kowald.  (Miss  Kowald  reads: 
'*Thesc,  and  the  house  where  I  was  bom.")  "These,"  and  the  what? 
(Pupil  does  not  immediately  respond.)  Just  give  the  word,  and  you 
will  answer  it.  (Pupil:  "House.")  You  have  the  outside  scenery; 
but  you  want  a  house.  Try  it  again.  Y'ou  might  live  in  a  palace,  but 
yuu  do  not:  you  live  in  a  little  log  cabin.  Now,  let  us  say  it  mu- 
singly— "low  and  little,  and  black  and  old."  (The  pupil  read  the 
selection,  viz. :) 

These,  and  the  house  where  I  was  born, 

Low  and  little,  and  black  and  old. 

With  children,  many  as  it  can  hold, 
All  at  the  windows,  open  wide. — 
Heads  and  shoulders  clear  outside. 
And  fair  young  faces  all  a-blush; 

Perhaps  you  may  have  seen,  some  day, 

R<^ses  crowding  the  self-same  way, 
Out  (^f  a  wilding,  wayside  bush. 

No  use  to  repeat  the  former  criticism,  or  offer  the  same  sugges- 
tion. "These,  and  the  house  where  I  was  born,  low  and  little,  and 
l)l;i(  I.  an<l  old.  with  children,  ni.iny  as  it  can  hold'* — bright-faced  chil- 
drrn!  Did  y«»"  ever  j<o  along  a  road  in  the  country,  especially  where 
yon  fiiwl  a  family  that  is  rather  poor,  and  find  a  family  of  a  dozen 
rliilflim?  That  is  one  reason  they  are  so  poor!  A  dozen  children 
in  our  family!  And  as  you  drive  along  your  curiosity  is  as  much 
uioiiM*!  as  is  theirs.  They  are  looking  out  of  the  windows;  each 
oMi  '.mII  II  y  l«>  P"^li  to  the  front  so  as  to  see  you  as  you  pass  along 
ill,  M.wl,  v'oii  l».'iv»*  had  that  experience,  have  you  not?  That  is  the 
•//,!•/  //iili  ilic  <•  «liil<lren  of  the  poem,  crowding  each  other!  "Fair 
y.iihi'  )a<<',  all  al)hi-li"  not  little  pale  faces  cooped  up  in  the  cities, 
I, III  ■  ,  /  I  \\tuUr(\  clnMrcn,  looking  out  of  those  windows,  crowding 
,  li,  ,;  ,  ii,,.  iM-.«-  Mut  of  a  hnsli.  Now.  Mr.  Painter, — here  is  one 
,  ;  I,  ,,,,^1  ii^.^c  ii\c  iliouj^^liN.  "l\Thap<  you  may  have  seen,  some 
,{  ,,,..,.  ,|<<^^<Im^'  ilic  ^cif  ^anir  way.  out  of  a  wilding  wayside 
1^^,  Ij     ,,ii  |i.>..     vm(i  l.unw  liow  to  paint  these  red-cheeked  chil- 

,l,,       ■.,,ln\u  "'H   "'   •'•"   '    i"'"^  ■^'^  ^  ^*^*^*  them.     That  is  a  little  side 
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remark  thrown  in  there — "perliap>  you  may  have  seen  some  day/' 
etc 

Now  will  the  next  lady  read? 

Miss  Horton  reads: 

Listen  clo-cr.    When  yuii  have  dune 

With  \vi)<ul>  and  cornticld>  and  grazing  herds, 

A  lady 

Mr.  Fulton  :  What  lady  ib  this:  ii  i:»  \uur  nioiher.  Vuu  might 
say  "mother"   emotively.     Cio  ahead. 

A  lady  the  loveliest  ever  Uie  sun 
Looked  down  upon,  you  must  paint  for  me. 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  make  you  >ee 

The  clear  blue  eyes,  the  tender  smile, 
The  sovereign  .^weeine-is.  the  gentle  grace, 
The  wnman"^  >oul.  and  the  angel's  face 
That  are  iK-aming  on  me  all  the  while  I — 
1  need  not   »peak   these   foolish  words : 
Vet  one  word  tell-   you  all  1  would  >ay, — 
She  is  my  motlkr :  you  will  agree 
That  all   the  re>i   may  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Ki'i.ToN  :  'A  lad\  ilie  loveliest  ever  the  >un  looked  down 
upon."  In  that  line  all  your  relation  to  her  nui>t  be  >hown  in  your 
voice.  When  you  have  done  with  all  the  other  ihing.s.  the  woods 
and  the  cornfield>.  the  house  np  there,  when  yt.»u  have  done  with 
them,  then  what?  Read  the  first  ihree  lines  again.  (Pupil  complies.) 
No!  When  you  have  done.  That  letter  "1"  in  lady  gives  you  an 
opportunity  t«t  show  the  emotion,  "a  /ady  the  loveliest  ever  the  sun," 
«tc.  Give  that  again.  (  Tupil  repeats.)  "Oh,  if  I  could  only  make  you 
sec  the  clear  blue  eye>.  the  lender  smile ' — oh.  if  I  could  only  make 
you  see  it  I  (  PuimI  re:i<ls  a^ain  u>  the  end  of  the  selection  above 
given.)  Now  thai  i-;  vi-ry  nicely  read,  irom  your  standpoint;  and 
with  a  little  of  the  proper  in-iruclion  you  could  easily  read  it  welh 
as  can  other  members  of  the  class.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
Bomc  things  you  missed.  That  is  what  you  want  to  know,  isn't  it? 
(Mr.  Fulton  reads  the  first  four  lines  of  last  pupil's  selection.)  That 
is  my  mother:  but  my  foclinpf  towards  her  ic  something  I  cannot  tell 
you.  There  are  -ome  thing<  one  cannot  tell:  you  can  only  suggest 
them.  "Oh,  if  I  could  only  make  you  see  the  clear  blue  eyes,  the 
tender  smile,  the  sovereign  sweetness,  the  gentle  grace,  the  woman's 
soul" — that  is  earthly-  -"and  the  angel's  face" — that  is  spiritual.  One 
word  tells  all  I  would  say.  "She  is  my  mc)//i<'r--you  will  agree  that 
all  the  rest  may  be  thrown  a  way"-  -won't  you?  You  want  to  put  the 
right  (|uantity  on  the  letter  "ni."  so  that  one  word  will  tell  you  all  you 
feel.  Plea-e  read  :hat  again.  (Pui>il  complies.)  That  is  not  your 
mother  at  all :   tliat  is  your   mother-in-law — a   great  difference,  you 
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know,  between  the  two!  Your  ideal  of  womanhood  is  your  mother, 
of  course.  Next  we  have  "Two  little  urchins  at  her  knee."  I  won- 
der if  we  had  not  better  change  our  plan,  and  call  upon  some  of 
these  elocutionists  who  have  power  to  do  these  things,  that  power 
which  you  want  and  will  get  now,  because  you  are  going  to  come  to 
your  teacher  in  Buffalo  and  take  lessons  and  learn  how.  Let  us  ask 
somebody  else  to  read.  Now  don't  anybody  refuse.  Mr.  Perry  is 
always  willing  to  help  along  in  our  conventions.  Mr.  Perry,  will 
you  not  read  the  next  few  lines? 

Mr.  Perry  :  Teacher,  which  stanza  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Fulton  :  Beginning,  "Two  little  urchins,"  etc. 

Mr.  Perry  read: 

Two  little  urchins  at  her  knee 

You  must  paint,  sir;  one  like  me, — 
The  other  with  a  clearer  brow. 
And  the  light  of  his  adventurous  eyes 
Flashing  with  boldest  enterprise: 

At  ten  years  old  he  went  to  sea, — 
God  knoweth  if  he  be  living  now, — 

He  sailed  in  the  good  ship  Commodore: 
Nobody  ever  crossed  her  track 
To  bring  us  news,  and  she  never  came  back. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  Very  good ;  much  obliged !  Now,  in  the  reading 
''f  that  Mr.  Perry  did  what  any  one  of  us  would  do  not  having  studied 
the  poem  in  advance,  but  being  familiar  with  it  in  a  general  way.  Of 
course  he  missed  some  points  that  I  have  observed,  because  I  have 
studied  the  poem.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  those  points;  and 
the  moment  his  attention  is  called  to  them  he  will  be  able  to  reproduce 
it.  "Two  little  urchins  at  her  knee."  He  did  not  emphasize  the 
"urchins"  enough.  One  of  those  urchins,  one,  like  me.  The  other 
one  had  a  clearer  brow,  and  he  had  in  his  face  that  spirit  of  adven- 
ture that  you  sometimes  see  in  a  boy,  a  boy  that  is  a  leader.  You  see 
one  boy  standing  before  his  companions,  and  he  says,  "Come  on,"  and 
the  others  follow.  That  boy  is  a  leader ;  he  has  a  "light  in  his  ad- 
venturous eyes,  flashing  with  boldest  enterprise."  Again,  the  running 
together  of  words  that  are  important,  and  spending  time  on  those 
that  are  not.  "At  ten  years  old" — only  think  of  it,  only  ten !  He 
said  it  as  if  it  was  fact  that  thi>  l)oy  was  ten  years  old  when  he  went 
to  sea,  but  we  did  not  know  whether  he  went  to  see  a  circus,  or 
Buffalo  Bill.  The  trouble  was.  he  did  not  make  the  transition  which 
^how.s  us  it  i>  s-c-a  instead  of  s-c-c.  "At  ten  years  old  he  went  to- 
soa."  Of  course,  gesture  and  other  action  would  help  to  show  that 
you  meant  the  ocean.  "God  knoweth  if  he  be  living  now,"  he  said. 
( iod  knows  everything;  but  only  God  knows  that  that  boy  is  living;, 
therefore,  the  word  is  "God.'"  "He  sailed  in  the  good  ship  Commo- 
dore:"  that  was   the   name  of  the   ship,   the   Commodore.      "Nobody 
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ever  crossed  her  track  to  bring  us  news;"  he  said  that  too  ponder- 
ously, too  slowly,  and  largely,  "Nobody  ever  crossed  her  track  to 
bring  us  news,  and  she  never  came  back."  It  is  all  in  those  three 
words,  "never  came  back.'  But  I  have  just  noticed  that  Miss  Wheeler 
is  looking  significantly  at  me. 

Miss  Wheeler:  One  minute. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  Perhaps  1  would  better  read  the  rest  of  it,  and  try 
and  bring  out  the  thought,  as  1  see  it.  My  conception  may  not  be 
yours.     Yours  may  agree  or  disagree  with  mine. 

Ah,  'tis  twenty  long  years  and  more 
Since  that  old  ship  went  out  of  the  bay 

With  my  great-hearted  brother  on  her  deck; 

I  watched  him  till  he  shrank  to  a  speck 
And  his  face  was  toward  me  all  the  way. 

The  speaker's  best  memory  in  life  is  that  that  boy  looked  toward 
him  all  the  way,  to  the  very  last !  Mr.  Hay,  who  was  once  an  elocu- 
tionist, said  there  was  a  tear-drop  in  that  line,  "Never  came  back." 

The  next  four  lines  deal  with  a  fact  of  sentiment  that  seems  to 
belie  out  natural  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  that  light  does  not 
penetrate  sea  water  so  far  down : 

Bright  hi->  hair  was,  a  golden  brown, 
The  time  we  stood  at  our  mother's  knee: 

That  beauteous  head,  if  it  did  go  down. 
Carried  sunshine  into  the  sea! 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.) 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss  Wheeler:  The  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mrs,  Carter  :  I  want  to  say  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  teacher,  and  his  earnestness;  but  I  cannot  agree  quite  with  his 
manner  of  teaching  a  poem  to  beginners,  as  I  take  these  pupils  to  be. 
It  seems  to  me  he  made  entirely  too  much  of  pure  emphasis  and  not 
enough  of  the  music  of  the  poem.  He  stated  himself  that  this  was  a 
poem  to  be  read,  not  talked  in  measure.  That  is  true,  but  it  seems, 
as  mentioned  yesterday,  that  vvc  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
music  of  the  poetry.  In  the  very  first  part  of  the  poem  he  asked  the 
pupil  to  say, 

Has  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw- 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw? 

Is  not  cunnitif^  a^  important,  or  a  little  more  so  (illustrating  by  repe- 
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tition  of  lines  indicated).  The  art  is  in  the  hand  instead  of  your 
hand.     In  the  next  paragraph, 

Woods  and  cornfields,  a  little  brown, — 
The  picture  must  not  be  over-bright, — 

I  have  forgotten  just  the  term  he  used  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the 
next  two  lines — 

Vet  all  in  the  golden  and  gracious  light 
Of  a  cloud,  when  the  summer  sun  is  down. 

Miss  Wheeler:  "Poetic"  was  the  term.  Mrs.  Carter. 
Mrs.  Carter:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  transition  should  have  been  . 
spoken  of  there,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  poetic  feeling  in  those  two 
lines — 

'Fhe  picture  must  not  be  over-bright, — 

Vet  all  in  the  golden  and*  gracious  light 

Of  a  cloud,  when  the  summer  sun  is  down. 

Then  in  the  line, 

These,  and  the  house  where  I  was  born, 

it  sconied  to  me  he  left  that  meaning  out  of  that  line.  I  might  go  on 
in  that  way.  There  was  more  than  that  that  impressed  me  in  the 
teachinjf.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  teacher  would  talk  so  much  during 
the  teacliing  of  a  class? 

Mr.  Rummell:  \tc  we  not  a  little  unfair  in  this  instance  to  crit- 
icize the  interpretation  of  the  poem  as  given  by  the  teacher,  when  his 
object.  I  take  it.  was  to  show  his  method  of  teaching  rather  than  to 
sliow  what  he  believes  the  poem  means?  Now,  all  of  us  get  different 
impre->si(^ns  from  our  study  of  the  same  selection,  and  our  interpre- 
tations iiiiist,  therefore,  also  differ.  It  is  unnecessary,  then,  for  us  to 
discuss  the  teacher's  interpretation.  We  should  confine  ourselves  to 
the  consideration  of  his  method. 

T  observed  that  he  told  a  pupil  to  prolong  the  quantity  of  the  letter 
/  in  lady.  I  feel  that  the  teaching  this  morning  was  largely  mechan- 
ical, though  there  was  a  contradiction  in  the  method  employed,  it 
beinp  at   times  mechanical   and  at  times  p'^ychological. 

We  are,  perhaps,  all  of  us  tempted  to  try  to  reach  artistic  results 
too  quickly.  With  beginners  especially  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
our  purpo«;c  not  simply  to  prepare  them  in  a  repertory  for  public  use» 
but  rather  to  develop  their  powers  of  perception  and  expression.  The 
teacher  must  not  force  the  adoption  of  his  own  interpretation  upoa 
the  pupil.  T  think  that  if  tlu-  attempt  were  made  to  pet  the  pupil  to 
think  the  thought,  then  would  come  the  emotion  that  would  express 
the  poetry  of  tho-c  two  lines  to  which  Mr.  Fulton  especially  called 
atteuMon.     Feeling  alnv^t  ;il\vayv  grows  out  of  thought.     If  the  pupil 
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licks  feeling,  it  is  liecau.sc  lu*  \\:\>  ikh  dwoh  l«ing  enough  upon  the 
thought. 

Miss  Ij>unsbiry  :  I  wtiuUl  like  in  ask  for  inforniaiinn  as  to  the 
method  of  teaching  pupils  to  mark  a  lesson.  I  have  been  attempting 
to  teach  teachers  in  a  training  clas>  in  reading,  and  the  subject  of 
underscoring  the  word  to  be  emphasized,  and  nf  marking,  has  come 
up  and  has  puzzled  me  very  much.  For  mv'sclf.  it  always  seems  to 
me  that  it  makes  a  pupil  a  little  mechanical  lu  mark  special  work  for 
emphasis,  e«^pecially  in  the  matter  of  underscoring  and  not  marking 
them  with  the  slide. 

Mr.  McAvoy  :  I  like  Bn.ther  Trueblood's  method,  but — 

Miss  Wheelkr:  Brother  Fulton. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  beg  pardon.  They  look  ^o  much  alike,  and  have 
been  together  so  much,  they  have  come  to  me  to  be  like  brothers  in 
looks.  Mr.  Trueblood  did  not  teach — (laui^hter) — 1  mean  Mr.  Ful- 
ton did  not  teach  the  way  he  ortlinarily  doe^.  fnr  I  know  that  he  de- 
plorses  as  much  a>  ymi  or  I  helping  [>upil<  too  readily.  I  think  that 
was  the  chief  fault  tl^i>^  morning.  Again.  I  do  not  sec  why  any 
teacher  who  ha>  a  cla-s  here  ^honld  address  the  audience.  He  "^hould 
talk  to  the  pupils  and  nt)t  to  the  audience,  shoulil  not  tell  the  audience 
what  is  abtiwt  to  be  done,  hut  go  to  work  and  do  it.  Mr.  Fulton 
knows  that  a-  well  as  I  do.  Whenever  you  do  something  for  others 
which  they  can  do  for  thcuKelves.  you  dn  them  irreparable  injury. 
Mr.  Fultons  process  i<  to  a-k  the  puj)il  what  i-  it.  where  i^  it.  when 
is  it;  but  he  stopped  on  "What  i<  it?"  If  he  had  kept  on.  while  per- 
haps two  pupils  might  have  read  properly  it  would  have  been  de- 
cidedly his  way  of  teaching,  rtnd  not  the  way  which  he  fnlhiwed  here 
this  morning. 

Mai).\m  Skrvkn  :  Personally.  I  enjnyefl  this  lesion  very  much 
th!>i  morning,  and  learned  very  much  from  it  -  the  graciousne>s  of 
the  teacher  and  the  rospnu-i  of  the  student-.  Rut  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  the  pt»int  taken  by  the  lady  wh<>  >poke  before  the  last  gen- 
tleman, and  a-k  the  teacher  why  he  had  ilie  <tudent.s  underline  what 
he  called  the  emphatic  woriU'  That,  it  seems  to  me.  make>  them 
mechanical.  Then,  .igain.  1  -;lionld  like  to  a^k  him  if  he  considers 
that  the  lighting  up  •»(  the  phra-e  i-  the  first  step  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  litcratUH"?  It  fKVurrrd  t<«  me  that  perhaps  the  phrasing  and 
grouping  of  the  words  theniselve-.  ;ind  then  the  throwing  of  the  light 
ii:>  m  them,  would  j)erha[»s  l»e  a  trreater  help.  T  <hnuld  like  to  ask  the 
f|i'Cstion. 

Mr.  Perry:  Madam  Chairman.  1  dtMi'i  know  whether  it  is  right 
for  the  pupiK  to  talk  nv  un\  ;  Un  \\r  will  (Miange  characters  for  the 
time  being.  The  purpose  of  thi<;  pupil  yf)U  may  have  <een  was  entirely 
opposed  by  the  teacher's  criticism.  Perhaps  -onie  nf  the  rest  of  us 
who  read  here  felt  thr   same  thing.   1   don't  know. 
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My  idea  of  Alice  Carey  is,  she  is  in  New  York,  a  much  feted 
woman,  and  looking  back  to  Ohio,  the  home  of  her  girlhood,  she  does 
not  care  so  much  for  the  urchins,  but  there  were  two  of  them ;  the 
brother  died — the  sister  stayed  with  her.  There  were  two  little 
urchins.  To  my  mind,  notwithstanding  the  teacher,  the  sentiment  of 
the  two  urchins  and  the  mother — the  mother  is  dead,  by  the  way.  It 
is  not  so  much  from  the  lack  of  study  of  the  poem  as  it  is  from  the 
fact  that  my  view  point  is  entirely  different,  and  gave  me  the  feeling 
that  she  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  urchins,  only  for  "God  know- 
eth  or  "God  knotceth'' — I  wish  /  knew,  is  her  motive,  her  purpose. 
*'God  knoweth  if  he  be  living  now ;"  and  then,  "She  never  came  back/ 
I  cannot  locate  all  of  that  on  one  word ;  it  limits  me.  I  want  it  started 
up  here,  and  carry  it  on  through  to  the  tear  place  which  I  mentioned : 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Fulton  had  this  clas^  for  several  monvhs,  he 
would  bring  them  around  to  the  view-point  of  the  central  thought  of 
the  whole,  the  sister's  love  for  the  dead  brother  and  dead  mother, 
that  she  would  like  to  have  vividly  set  forth  on  the  canvas.  If  any- 
thing will  help  to  make  it  more  real  to  her  vision,  she  would  like 
to  have  him  do  it  from  the  love  of  her  heart. 

Mr.  Silvernail  :  I  was  a  little  surprised,  after  Mr.  Fulton's  mag- 
nificent graciousness.  moderation  and  self-control  in  our  discussions, 
..to  see  him  so  dogmatic  and  rather  patronizing  in  his  interpretation 
here   this  morning. 

I  think  the  lesson  was  largely  a  lesson  in  emphasis.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  an  entirely  different  method  would  be  more  successful 
with  a  class  of  beginners  in  interpreting  poetry.  A  head  tone  cannot 
interpret  poetry  very  well.  There  was  a  prevalence  and  development 
of  head  tone.  There  is  no  sympathy  in  the  lower  tone.  I  should  have 
started  in  in  this  way.  Who  is  it  that  is  talking?  Glancing  on  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page  you  see  it  was  a  lady.  But  this  is  rendered 
by  a  man  over  thirty  years  of  age.  How  is  a  man  over  thirty  years 
old.  recalling  this,  to  get  at  it  when  he  tells  it  to  the  painter? 

In  regard  to  emphasis,  the  important  consideration  is  the  latter 
part  of  the  phrase.  It  never  pays  to  exhaust  the  effect  of  emphasis 
early  in  the  sentence.  So  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Carter  that  you  should 
not  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word  your — "Has  your  hand  the  cunning 
to  draw,"  etc.     The  same  thing  occurred   in  another  sentence — 

O   good  painter!   tell   mc   true. 

Has  your  hand  the  cunning  to  draw 
Shapes  of  things  that  you  never  saw? 

Ay?    Well,  hero  is  an  order  for  you. 

fixing  the  mind  at  the  point  where  you  wish  to  leave  the  impression, 
and  not  emphasizing  too  many  things.  If  you  place  emphasis  where 
it  docs  not  belong,  you  lo'^e  the  best  thought. 
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I  should  (luarrcl  \\itii  tlic  iik'iIiikI  :i>  in  •  ilngniatic.  tiK>  divriatur- 
ial ;  as  rather  tending  ti»  ^iippic--  ilic  pupil  ilian  ti>  call  liiin  i)iu. 
More  creativcnc>s  oiiglii  lo  Ik.*  cnouiiragcd:  mure  facility.  nu»rc  sym- 
pathy, more  of  that  certain  ii-licity  i)t  cimcepli«Mi:  more  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word:  more— lot^  >.>i  tliinu>:  Inn.  while  I  adniiie  ihe 
teacher  exceedingly.  1  \va>  disappointed.     (Here  the  ga\el  fell.) 

^Iiss  Whkklek:  It  i^  only  <lue  b*  ihe  teadier  i«»  >ay  thai  he  n^Ucd 
for  a  class  of  pipiK  who  had  had  Mune  training  in  elocution.  Prob- 
ably the  lesson  vva^  prepared  w  ith  thai  in  view  :  and  that  wa>  what 
the  chairman  asked.  It  i^  not  pos.silile  always  tu  carry  out  our  inten- 
tions, and  in  this  case  the  pupiU  luul  n.it  the  previou'*  training  which 
Air.   Fulton  expected. 

Mr.   Fulton,  you  have  the  reinaniing  ihree  niinuto. 

Mr.  Fllton  :  Three  minutes  i>  a  -hort  time  in  which  to  defend 
myself  against  the  critici>m>  that  ha\e  come  up.  1  want  to  sweep 
away  many  of  them  l»y  the  general  NUtunieni  that  you  have  criticized 
the  conception,  when  we  started  out  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  methods  and  not  the  conception  that  was  to  he  critici7ed.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  criticism^  have  heen  along  that  line. 

Vr<.  Carter  sp<»ke  of  the  emphasis,  .md  that  we  did  not  give 
enough  expressirm  to  the  nni-.ic  of  the  ])'«em:  and  she  wantetl  to  know 
whether  the  teacher  •nIiuuM  talk  -o  much.  We  were  giving  a  piece  of 
exhibition  work,  the  harde-t  ihmg  on  earth  t««  do;  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  did  altf>gether  ditterently  from  what  we  would  do  if 
wc  had  a  class  as  a  da^^,  and  ha<l  plenty  of  time  for  preparati»m. 
The  class  had  started  in  with  no  view  point:  they  had  only  read  over 
the  select i»>n  two  or  three  minutes  before  we  began. 

Mr.  Runnnell  objects  to  the  pl.'icing  of  the  (piantity  upon  the 
"1"   in   'lady. ' 

Mk.  RfMMKi.i.:  \o.  I   did  not.   1  beg  i)ardon. 

Mr.  Fl'lt«)n"  :  Well,  a  criticism  wa-  that  it  was  mechanical.  I 
want  to  state  as  forcibly  as  I  can,  and  imi)ress  upon  the  convention 
this  one  idea,  that  the  weake-t  thing  in  our  whole  work  is  that  we  do 
not  give  our  pupil s  detniite  facts  upon  which  to  build.  (Applause.) 
I  could  spend  three  horns  lecturing  iipon  that  pf)em  to  a  class;  for 
you  must  have  a  knowledge  of  niany  things  outside  of  elocution  in 
order  to  umlerstand  this  one  i»oem.  The  trouble  is  that  we  do  not 
give  the  pupil  definite  ideas  that  they  can  carry  away  with  them  from 
the  lesson.  This  is  what  wc  try  to  do  when  wc  give  the  pui)ils  em- 
phasized words,  Mrs.  Carter  wanted  to  ku'^w  more  about  empha- 
sis. It  i**  the  simj)lesi  thing  I  could  give  them,  and  be  etTectivc.  Miss 
I^unshury  wanted  to  know  rdi. lUt  marking:  that  is  a  very  imiiortant 
question,  which  was  repeated  by  Mme.  Scrven.  We  should  have  a 
definite  plan  of  marking  the  poem  so  that  the  pupil  will  be  impressed 
with  a  definite  idea  nf  it-  meaning  and  treatment.     I  a<ked  to  have 
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these  slips  that  were  distributed  printed  witti  a  wide  margin,  and  my 
purpose  was  to  have  the  pupils  mark  the  points  on  the  slip.  The 
trouble  is  that  pupils  attempt  to  read  according  to  their  own  individ- 
ual power,  without  having  any  definite  plan  of  study.  If  you  establish 
a  definite  mode  of  study,  and  habitually  mark  the  emphasis  and  in- 
flection, etc.,  you  will  develop  a  power  of  bringing  out  the  idea  or 
conception. 

With  regard  to  my»  teaching  my  conception,  this  was  necessary 
with  this  class,  because  they  had  none  to  begin  with.  I  was  simply 
working  to  arouse  their  conception;  of  course  I  put  more  or  less  of 
my  own  into  the  rendering,  because  I  could  do  nothing  else.  Mr. 
Perry  referred  to  a  view-point.  We  had  no  view-point,  of  course. 
He  spoke  of  the  line,  "God  knoweth  if  he  be  living  now,"  etc.  You 
can  say,  "God  knoweth  if  he  be  living  now,"  if  you  want  tOt  or  you 
can  emphasize  any  one  of  several  words  in  that  line  and  show  other 
conceptions ;  I  gave  my  own  conception.  Mr.  Silvernail  spoke  of  the 
method  used  as  being  dogmatic.  I  think  he  might  have  left  the  "dog^' 
out  of  his  criticism;  but  we. do  need  a  little  more  dogmatic,  definite 
teaching  than  we  generally  g^ive;  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  I  might 
be  excused  for  making  it  as  dogmatic  as  I  did.  He  says  the  speaker 
was  a  man ;  I  will  venture  to  say  I  can  get  up  a  debate  between  Mr. 
Silvernail  and  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Perry  will  prove  to  you  that  it 
was  a  woman.    (Applause.) 

Miss  Wheeler:  This  closes  the  work  in  the  Section  on  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching. 

Adjourned. 


SECTION   11— IN  ri:KPKi:TATION. 

MKS.   FkAXCKS  CAKTKR.   Chairman. 

AUDITOKIIM.  CKXTKAL   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

TrE>i»Av.   IiNK  j^,   utoi—  iJiCK)  u*  1  :oo  r.  m. 


Subject — "Soliloquy. '     To  whai  oxtcm  shoiihl  action  and  utter- 
ance l)C  objective  in  soliloquy. 
Selection  for  study 


HAMlJ/i-   Mt   III..   Slknk  1. 

Hantlct — To  be.  or  nnt  U)  Ik.-:  that  is  the  quotion  : 
Whether  'ii>  imMiT  in  the  niiiul  ii^  -utYi-r 
The   'iliiig>  aiul  arr»)N\>  uf  Mutra)^cnu>   fortune. 
Or  i(»  takr  arms  aj;ain>i  a  M-a  ni  '.mnhk--. 
And  l>y  oppu-iuK  tiid  them?     T»i  die:  to  sK-ep ; 
No  more :  and  by  a  sleep  to  >ay  we  end 
The  heart -aclu-  antl  ihc-   thousand   natural   shocks 
That  fle-h  is  heir  in.  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  Id  Ik-  wi^-licd.     Tn  die,  to  sleep; 
To  -Icfji :  p«Tchani\-  tn  dnam  :  ay.  then."-  the  rub: 
For  in  thai  -K-i-p  i-t  dialh  what  dn-aniN  may  cnme 
When  \\v  havf  >lnTMk<!  i>tt  ihi-N  nn>rlal  cnil. 
Must  ftivt'  u-  ijaii-r;  ;lKri''«.  ilu-  ri'-pi-c! 
That  makfs  calamily  ..f  -m  l.)n^  life; 
For  whr)  wnnld  Uar  the  \vhip>  and  ^corn.s  of  time. 
The  nppre'M'r's   wrnn^i,   ihr   prnutl   man's  contumely. 
The  pan|4-  nf  de-pi-rd  in\i.  ihe  la\v'>  delay. 
The  in-olence  i^i  ntVice.  ami  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  i>i  ihe  im worthy  takes. 
When  he  hiniNt'lf  mijilii  hi-  ipiietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin?    wlm  wnnld   fardeU  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat   under  a  weary  life. 
Rut  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 
The  midi-rovir'd  c«nmtry  from  wlm-e  bourn 
Nn  tra\cller  retmii-.  ])U7/b'->  the  will. 
And  make<  u-  rather  bear  tlio-e  ilU  we  have 
Than  tly  to  othtr-  tli.i:  wr  ktMw  not  of? 
Thu-  Conscience  iloj^  m.iki-  coward-  of  us  all. 
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THE   MERCHANT   OF   VENICE. 

Act  n.,  Scene  2. 

Enter  Launcelot. 

Launcelot — Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this 
Jew  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow  and  tempts  me,  saying  to 
me  "Gobbo,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot.'"  or  "good  Gobbo,"  or 
**good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take  the  start,  run  away.'  My 
conscience  says  "No;  take  heed,  honest  Launcelot;  take  heed,  honest 
Gobbo,"  of,  as  aforesaid,  "honest  Launcelot  Gobbo;  do  not  run,  scorn 
running  with  thy  heels."  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids 
me  pack:  "Via"  says  the  fiend;  "away"  says  the  fiend;  "for  the 
heavens,  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,"  says  the  fiend,  "and  run."  Well, 
my  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely 
to  me,  "My  honest  friend  Launcelot,"  being  an  honest  man's  son.  or 
rather  an  honest  woman's  son;  well,  my  conscience  says  "Launcelot, 
budge  not."  "Budge,"  says  the  fiend.  "Budge  not"  says  my  con- 
science. "Conscience,"  say  I,  "you  counsel  well ;"  "Fiend,"  say  I, 
"you  counsel  well :"  to  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  1  should  stay  with 
the  Jew  my  master,  who,  God  bless  the  mark,  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and, 
to  run  away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  ihe  fiend,  who,  saving 
your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself. 

Mrs.  Carter:  We  have  heard  so  much  and  well  all  the  week  of 
how  to  do  things,  that  this  morning  we  are  going  to  have  something 
actually  done. 

I  have  had  some  very  great  disappointments  in  my  assistants  in 
this  section ;  but  on  very  short  notice  Mr.  Ott  has  consented  to  talk 
for  a  few  moments  upon  the  subject,  and  to  give  for  us  thi^  soliloquy 
from   Hamlet. 

Tliesc  professional  readers  come  before  you,  as  I  said  last  year, 
wiili  reasons  for  >uch  and  such  an  interpretation.  Please  be  very 
hard  uii  them.     Mr.   Ott,  will  you  come  forward? 

Mr.  Edward  Amiikrst  Ott:  I  feel  most  keenly  just  now  that 
every  word  has  its  limitations.  If  I  were  really  intending  to  commit 
suicide.  1  winild  not  do  it  if  you  were  present.  I  would  not  like  to 
shock  your  feelings.  If  I  were  really  in  earnest  about  it — really  in 
earnest  about  wanting  to  commit  suicide — I  would  not  want  anyl)ody 
to  >ec  nie.  I  supi)ose  that  is  the  reason  why  Shakespeare  allows  Ham- 
let  tt)   c«»nie  in   on   the   stage  alone. 

Rut  you  see  this  is  not  a  good  place  to  commit  suicide.  There 
is  tnu  much  hoi)e  under  the  old  flag.  (Pointing  to  it  on  the  wall.) 
.\.tw.  you  see.  immediately  I  must  appeal  to  your  imagination,  as  I 
have  none  of  the  accessories,  absolutely  none  of  them.  I  want  to 
darken   the  -la.ne.      I   want  you  to  feel   that  I  am   alone.      I   want  the 
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theater  so  dark  that  you  caiuiDt  look  into  each  uiher's  eyo.  I  want 
enough  of  that  quiet  in  tlic  theater.  >u  thai  in>iinciively  you  will  feel 
a  hand  clutch  at  your  own  heart — if  I  am  to  read  the^e  lines. 

1  am  asked  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
objective  and  the  subjective  in  solikniuy.  I  amnot  imagine  -^uch  a 
thing  in  the  mind  of  a  num  who  i^  really  intending  to  commit  >uicidc. 
He  must  have  a  revolver,  pi-tol  and  a  knife,  or  a  bottle  of  morphine. 
He  must  at  least  be  objective  enough  to  use  one  «)f  these  means. 
Xapoleon,  when  he  wa>  cnntemplatmg  -uicide.  it  is  -aid.  walked  down 
the  banks  of  the  Seine;  I  oelieve  he  ilid  iu>i  make  any  gesture.-? ;  I  do 
not  believe  he  reached  uj)  lo  heaven  an«l  called  upon  the  >iars  to  wit- 
ness the  fact  that  he  wa^  about  i<»  plunge:  but  I  ilo  believe  he  walked 
down  the  Iwnk.  So  in  llamlel'>  Sdlibuiuy.  I  do  believe  that  he  g»ics 
£ar  enough  to  ^how"  bi>  intention:  an*'  in  my  reailing  of  the  line^  I 
shall  probably  not  read  all  I'f  them,  bm  -Inil  givi-  enough  here  and 
there  to  explain  the  u>e  of  my  work. 

I  want  you  to  feel  that  be  i-  being  waiclieil.  ami  that  be  ha>  i>een 
watched  f<;r  days:  that  every wlu-re  be  g«»e>.  when  be  waiit^  to  walk 
up  the  stei)S  overbM»king  the  -ea.  oui  x>\  the  misi  lie  see>  bis  father's 
face,  rising — as  the  (ierman  arii>t  lia>  p»)rtrayed  it  beautifully  and 
very  well.  J  want  you  to  iVel  that  wherever  he  go«.--.  there  i^  -ome- 
body  to  hinder  him.  xmiebody  to  stop  him.  l)ecau>e  they  feel  that  he 
is  crazy.  I'nder  tlii.^  es»i^>nage  he  cliaies.  and  m).  a-^  be  enter>  the 
stage,  not  talking,  but  tir>i  of  all  seeing  wbeilier  f«>r  one  monicnt  be 
is  alone,  he  .-ay> : 

(Mr.  Oil  then  gave  bis  inirri)reiation  lA  the  ^election  from  Ham- 
let, and  then  resumed  lii-  place  in  the  autlience.  ) 

Mrs.  Cahtkr:  .*^ball  wi-  now  discuss  the  p(Mnts  brought  up  by 
Mr.  Oil  and  bi>  iiUerpriMiion.  or  -hail  we  have  the  next  rendition 
of  the  same  sr)lilo(piy; 

Mr.   Haw.v  :   Let  u-  :ia\i    all   the  interpretation-  first. 

Mrs.  Caktkk  :  Ver>  well.  Mr.  Silverr.ail.  of  Roclie^^ter.  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  J.  v.  Sii.vKUN.Mi.:  1  am  a>ked  to  answer  a  ciucsiion.  "To 
wh^it  extent  should  action  and  utterance  be  objective  in  soliloc|Uy  :"  I 
am  asked  to  give  my  interpretation  of  tbi^  particular  solilo(|uy  of 
Hamlet's. 

Here  come-  the  whole  disputed  (piestion  that  we  have  talked 
about  for  >o  many  year-^.  as  t«>  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  I 
wish  Mr.  Oil  had  defined  the  terms  snbjecliv.-  and  objective.  I  should 
also  like  an  interpretation  given  by  Professor  Chamberlain.  The 
whole  discussion,  by  the  way.  i-  on  ilii.^  t«)pic.  for  whatever  can  be 
said  of  the  intcrpreiatirjii  of  any  part  applies  to  the  interi)retation  of 
the  solilociuy.  Of  ciiurse.  a-  yu  know,  that  one  talking  to  himself 
makes    the   matter    in    it.self    sdnicwhat    .subjective.      It    is    the   "me"* 
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wrapped  up  in  the  consideration  of  things  affecting  the  "me/*  The 
word  "projection."  as  used  by  Miss  Wheeler,  comes  in  there;  how 
much  should  one  project  in  soliloquies?  How  much  should  he  keep 
wrapped  up  in  himself  of  mental  contemplation ;  how  much  of  the  ex- 
perience of  soul ;  how  much  should  he  be  confined  to  that  element  and 
utterly  eliminate  all  those  other  considerations?  There  is  to  some 
degree  a  sense  in  which  speech  itself  is  objective.  Indeed,  all  ges- 
ticulation is  objectifying  at  times.  To  be  purely  subjective  in  solil- 
oquy, a  man  would  confine  himself  to  thinking  and  not  speaking  at 
all.  Very  many  elements  enter  into  this  subject,  as  to  how  far  solil- 
oquy should  be  made  objective,  and  their  name  is  legion;  for  there 
are  many  kinds  of  soliloquy.  There  are  soliloquies  that  are  purely 
subjective,  or  as  nearly  so  as  you  can  imagine  a  man  to  be  when 
he  is  talking  to  himself.  There  are  soliloquies  almost  purely  objective. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  example,  the  one  on  the  program,  where 
Launcelot  Gobbo  represents  an  almost  entirely  objective  conception. 
He  is  dancing,  acting,  carrying  two  or  three  parts  at  once»  pretending 
to  talk  to  somebody,  and  all  that.  You  have  an  extreme  situation 
there. 

In  the  instructions  to  the  Players.  Hamlet  says :  "Suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action."  Also — this  has  special  apphca 
tion  to  the  interpretation  of  any  soliloquy — "With  this  special  observ- 
ance, that  you  o'er.step  not  the  modesty  of  nature." 

The  temperament  of  the  man  himself  enters  largely,  1  think, 
into  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  There  are  people  who  are  intel- 
lectual, subjective,  deep,  profoundly  thoughtful,  profoundly  sympa- 
thetic in  their  nature,  who  are  bound  up  in  themselves.  Hamlet  was 
one  of  that  kind — a  man  of  deep  spiritual  insight,  with  tremendous 
moral  scope,  whose  very  soul  seems  lo  feel  the  outrage,  and  to  whom 
soliloquy  is  a  difFcrenl  thing  from  what  ii  would  be  to  launcelot 
Gobbo,  where  it  approximates  vulgarity,  and  takes  the  language  of 
the  common  throng.  This  is  a  man  apart,  who  lives  in  tlie  higher 
spiritual  realm.  Under  these  circum>tanccs,  in  the  midst  of  this  en- 
vironment, the  man's  soul  is  aflame,  face  to  face  with  the  great  con- 
sideration that  enters  in  and  governs  almost  entirely.  Oh.  we  need 
five  hours  to  discuss  this  <|ue.->tion,  not  five  minuter!  All  the^ 
things  enter  in — matter  of  temperament,  matter  of  circumstances,  th 
matter  of  what  has  led  up  to  it,  and  that  which  the  French  cali 
environment,  the  relation  of  the  "me"  to  the  "not  me,"  the  relation 
of  man  to  the  physical  world  in  which  we  live.  Take  two  opposite 
interpretations  to  this  play  and  try  to  picture  it.  Will  we  find  the 
deep,  serious,  reflective  mind  blustering  al)out  the  stage?  Why,  that 
is  not  Hamlet.  To  me  the  Soliloc^uy  of  Ilamlct  perhaps  is  the  most 
intense  moment  in  Hamlet's  whole  life. 
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Remembering  now  all  that  Profcsbur  On  duid  in  regard  tu  huw 
he  had  been  nagged,  how  he  had  felt,  and  whether  he  is  exclusively 
debating  now  the  sul)ject  of  suicide  or  not — which  1  don't  think  is 
quite  settled — 1  think  we  might  say  something  for  the  consideration 
of  this  thought,  that  he  is  contemplating  whether  he  shall  put  a  stop 
to  another  man'>  life.  You  know  Caesar  was  in  favor  of  prolonging 
an  offender's  life  instead  of  killing  him,  becau>e  he  said  if  he  killed  a 
man  that  was  the  end  of  it ;  there  was  no  ])unishment  in  killing  a  man. 
So  it  may  have  been  with  Hamlet,  when  he  forbears  to  kill  the  king, 
finding  him  at  his  prayer^.  The  que-^tion  may  be.  then,  whether  to 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  his  uncle,  and  a-  i«>  what  effect  his  destruc- 
tion will  have  upon  him — the  putting  him  to  sleep.  Is  it  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  kill  him  ?  So  it  seems  to  me  that  while  the  evidence  i-% 
pretty  strongly  in  favur  of  his  coiUemplati«)n  of  suicide,  becau-ic  he 
said: 

O !  that  this  too,  tc»o  solid  tle-h  would  melt 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew; 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 

His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter. 

It  would  look  as  if  he  had  at  some  lime  weighed  liie  (iucsti«»n  of 
suicide. 

Vou  remember  how  liooth  u>ed  t«»  give  ihi^  illustrati.ui :  He  comes 
in  first  upon  a  darkened  stage,  advanced  to  the  point  when-  a  chair.  I 
think,  was  sitting,  and  ju>t  renting  his  haiul  on  the  back  of  the  chair, 
stands — not  moving  about  a>^  Professor  Oti  did — hardly  stirring. 
hardly  stepping  at  all  on  the  stage;  and  then  in  that  brooding,  deep.' 
searching  tone  which  seemed  to  couw  from  the  very  depth-  of  his 
soul,  searches  with  his  si»iri!ual  c\\'  ini.»  that  deep  mystery  that  con- 
fronts us  all. 

(Mr.  Silvernail  n«iW  gave  lii^  inierpretaiion  of  Hamlet  >  Solilo- 
quy.) 

.Mrs.  Cvrtkr:  We  will  now  discuss  Hamlet's  Soliloquy. 

Mr.  Hawn:  I  am  glad  to  have  this  topic  discussed,  because  in 
the  whole  range  of  interpretative  work  there  i>  n«nhing  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  handle  as  this  matter  of  objective  and  subjective  thought.  We 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  sentence  which  <\v,i\\  be  purely  subjective, 
defiling  only  with  self-centered  tluuiyhi.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  question  a-  to  how  and  when  we  shall  use  subjective 
or  objective  expression  depend-  purei\  upon  our  conception  of  h(K<.' 
far  we  think  a  given  thought  i-  subjective  or  objective.  You  can 
scarcely  use  two  words  wiilii>ut  brini^ing  in  an  objective  thought  to 
some  extent.  If  I  say.  "I  think."  *T  am."  *T  suffer."  I  utter  thought 
which  seem>  to  be  absnluielN  subjective:  but  when  I  say,  "I  d<\"  or 
**I  love,"  it  implies  some  going  away  fri>m  self,  there  is  a  slight  out- 
ward movement. 
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LittJe  or  no  thought  in  this  world  is  purely  subjective;  no  thought 
in  the  world  is,  I  should  say,  absolutely  objective.  Those  are  ser- 
viceable distinctions  to  make  in  the  subdivisions  of  literature,  **ob- 
jective"  and  "subjective,"  as  one  or  the  other  kind  of  thought  seems 
to  be  predominant;  but  when  we  come  to  interpret  a  given  line,  we 
find  that  there  is  a  constant  inter-play  between  the  two. 

In  the  interpretation  before  us,  I  can  see  places  where  the  thought 
was  given  as  too  open — objective,  and,  in  one  instance,  too  closed.  For 
example, 

there's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life ; 

that  is  surely  shut  in ;  but  the  reader  threw  his  whole  personality  out- 
wardly. "Oh!  There's  the  thought  that  holds  me  from  action!' 
(Illustrated.)  That  one  particular  thought,  therefore,  has  an  inward 
trend  instead  of  an  outward  trend.  All  through  this  soliloquy  of 
Hamlet  the  thought  is  hurtled  outwardly  against  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  or,  if  you  choose,  to  the  very  infinitude  of  God,  leading  for 
one  moment  to  that  "bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returns.'*  You 
would  say  on  the  first  blush  that  the  thought  was,  therefore,  purely 
objective,  because  so  much  of  it  deals  with  what  is  outside;  but  its 
reflex  action  brings  it  back  to  the  personality ;  therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  settle  that  question,  and  will  eventually,  by 
determining  just  how  far  the  objective  thought  reaches  into  us,  en- 
circles us,  if  you  please,  and  how  far  outwardly  the  subjective  thought 
has  reached.  Sometimes  it  is  entirely  shut  up  within  us,  but,  as  has 
been  said,  this  is  rare. 

Mr.  Silvernail  said  what  was  perfectly  true,  that  it  would  be  an 
exceptional  man  who  would  talk  aloud  in  talking  to  himself.  I  do 
not  know  any  person  but  would  perhaps  think,  rather  than  talk; 
therefore,  solilociiiy  must  approach  the  thinking  process,  except  when 
we  try  to  present  it  orally,  as  we  must  do  to  have  it  heard.  There 
are  times  in  soliloquies  when  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  text  should 
be  whimpered,  not  uttered  clearly;  but  we  may  be  met  with  the  diffi- 
culty that  we  may  be  before  an  audience  of  8,000  people,  in  a  large 
auditorium,  and  then  the  problem  presents  itself,  that  the  voice  must 
be  projcolcd  in  order  that  tlie  picture  may  be  produced  to  the  entire 
audience.  This  is  one  of  the  conventionalities  of  our  art.  to  talk  to  be 
heard  hy  thousands,  and  yet  to  seem  to  talk  to  self,  but  it  can  be  done. 
Wendell  Phillips  was  accused  of  talking  always  in  a  conversational 
tone,  hut  denied  it  in  toto.  In  giving  his  illustrations  he  talked  with 
every  element  of  speech  slightly  exaggerated,  hut  the  effect  was  that 
tif   eonver.sation. 

Mk.  Ott  :  I  want  to  -ay  that  I  appreciate  the  size  of  Mr.  Silver- 
nail'^  Hamlet,  the  large  poise,  the  magnificent  weight.  As  I  sat  here 
and  listened,  it  moved  and  helped  me.     1   want  kj  pay  that  tribute  to 
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the  intensity  with  which  ht-  kt-pt  i>nr  attciilinii —whether  suhjeotive  'ir 
objective  I  do  not  know — ^liiit  he  hchl  >«»meiliinji.  and  part  of  that 
something  was  myself,  in  his  gra^p.     I   want  to  rnngratulate  him. 

Mr.  Rummell:  I  should  like  t«>  say  -nniethinp  that  ha-  not  heen 
«aid  at  all  here.  Mr.  Silvernairs  interpretation  of  this  solikxiuy.  1 
fear,  was  somewhat  marred  by  what  appear-  tn  he  a  physical  habit 
with  him,  I  s«ppf)M-  plain  >peech  i>  most  vahiahle.  Mr.  Silvernail 
habitually  throw-  the  shoulders  back,  throw'i  the  che>t  out.  and 
avsumes  what  i^  really  a  tal>e  and  abnormal  -tandiu),*  po-ition.  As  a 
consequence  it  i-  difficult  for  liitn  to  >uggeat  the  rellective  mood  of 
thi>  Hamlet.  While  the  voice  wa^  excellent  in  many  ways,  the  body 
to  me  was  a  contradiction  all  the  way  through  nearly  of  the  voice, 
due  to  a  phy-ical  habit  which  grows  out  of  the  fal<e  theory  as  to  the 
right  way  of  'itanding  erect. 

Mrs.  n.MM.KY:  It  wa-  a  criticism  of  Profe.>M»r  Wyzeman  Mar- 
shall, now  deceased,  wlio  wa-  one  of  our  great  Boston  readers  and 
who  won  a  great  reputation  in  many  oiiu-r  connirie-.  that  almo>t  all 
elocutionists,  in  their  reading  of  Shakespeare  failed  to  give  a  proper 
accent  on  every  other  syllable.  That  criiici-^m  of  hi-  ha-  lielped  me 
wonderfully.  Even  the  little  preposition-  here,  which  are  so  overlooked 
ordinanly,  if  properly  accented  become  full  of  meaning.  (Illustrating.) 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  would  a-k  that  you  confine  the  discussion  to 
whether  the  thought  i-  "bjectise  or  ^ubjectise.  and  not  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  nrading. 

Mr.  Perky:  1  have  a  iiiOtion.  if  y<'U  care  to  entertain  it.  It  is 
a  formulation  which  will  bring  thi-  matter  directly  before  the  meet- 
ing. I  move  you  thai  it  i-  the  -en-e  i)f  this  Ci invention  that  the  degree 
of  objectivity  will  C'lrre-poml  tc  the  degree  of  imaginative  >timidus. 
D«>  you  want  any   further   formulation? 

Mr.   ITawn  :    Plea.-e  make  i:  clearer. 

Mr.  Perky:  1  move  that  it  i-  the  -en-e  of  ihi^  convention  that  the 
degree  of  f)bjectivit\  will  depend  uixui  the  degree  <if  imaginative  stim- 
ulus. t»r  the  digree  Im  which  \nnr  iniaginatii.'n  is  -tinnilaied.  That 
was  the  power  which  held  .Mr.  Ott.  ;ind.  caused  the  criticism  from  Mr. 
Rummell.  We  are  beginning  to  wander  a  little  at  ihi-  late  hour,  and 
I  feel  that  we  -hould  bring  the  matter  directly  before  the  meeting 
and  vote  up«»n  it-!hrit  the  degree  "f  objectivity  will  clepend  upon 
tlic  degree  i>f  imaginative  -tinniln-  at  thi'  in-tant. 

The  motion  wa-  secinded  and  -lated  by  the  chair. 

Mr,  Ciiamhkki.ain  :  I  >li«iu!d  n"t  be  able  t(»  vciie  for  this  propt)- 
sition.  becau-e  I  think  we  may  have  different  kind^  of  imagination. 
You  may  have  subjective  as  well  a-  objective  imagination.  I  should 
vote  for  that  ju-t  as  well  if  y«»u  had  -aid  degree  of  subject- 
ivity. It  depends  uimn  the  kind  of  imaginatitni.  I  wa-  about  to  put 
as  a  motion  before   thi>   inntinn   wa-   >ugge-ted.    that    each   one  of  us 
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who  cares  to  speak  should  formulate  a  definition  of  objective  and 
subjective  in  expression.  1  should  think  that  if  twenty  or  thirty 
people  would  define  what  they  mean  by  the  terms,  it  would  clear  up 
our  thought. 

Mr.  Perry  :  With  all  due  respect  to  our  former  President,  I  will 
say  that  that  was  gone  over  by  our  convention  in  St.  Louis  very 
fully,  and  by-  referring  to  those  pages  of  the  report  I  am  sure  all  can 
refresh  their  memories  and  save  us  some  time. 

The  question  was  again  called  for,  and,  being  put,  the  motion  did 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  Silvern  ail:  1  want  to  acknowledge  very  graciously,  and  as 
gracefully  as  I  can,  considering  what  my  form  is,  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Rummell.  I  never  attempted  soliloquy  before.  Standing  alone 
I  suppose  I  stood  so  erect  that  I  bent  backward.  That  was  a  mistake. 
The  whole  attitude  of  Hamlet  should  be  forward  and  downward.  I 
was  not  aware  of  my  position — was  not  thinking  of  it 

Mrs.  Carter:  Wc  will  now  hear  the  Gobbo  Soliloquy  by  Mr. 
John  Rummell,  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Rummell:  I  want  to  make  one  point  before  I  begin.  It  is 
this.  I  sometimes  get  to  having  very  much  the  same  feeling  about 
these  two  terms,  objective  and  subjective,  that  John  Ruskin  had.  If 
you  refer  to  the  third  volume,  I  think,  of  "Modern  Painters,"  you 
will  find  somewhere  in  the  footnotes  a  comment  very  cleverly  ridi- 
culing the  use  of  these  two  terms.  They  have  been  very  much  over- 
worked. I  think  that  in  no  sense  can  expression  be  entirely  sub- 
jective; in  fact,  all  expression  is  objective. 

It  is  a  rather  recent  discovery  in  psychology  that  the  muscles  are 
the  organs  of  thought.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  But  you 
cannot  do  any  thinking  without  contracting  some  muscles,  and  that 
being  so,  it  seems  to  me  the  secret  of  expression  is  to  get  your 
thought  right.  That  is  done  in  terms  of  changing  muscular  tension, 
and  your  expression  will  be  true,  will  be  artistic  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  your  thinking. 

In  the  case  of  Launcelot  Gobbo,  as  Mr.  Silvernail  very  justly 
said,  that  character  is  almost  entirely  objective,  that  is,  as  much  as 
the  character  of  a  clown  can  be.  He  is  meant  simply  to  amuse  in  this 
particular  play,  and  he,  I  think,  can  hardly  be  entirely  oblivious  of 
the  audience  before  him  and  be  a  good  clown.  In  this  soliloquy  he 
is  presumably  talking  to  himself.  I  have  not  the  advantage  here  that 
I  have  when  I  give  the  entire  play.  I  have  not  worked  myself  into 
the  mood  that  this  particular  thing  requires,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can. 

(Mr.  Rummell  now  gave  the  Gobbo  Soliloquy,  as  printed  above.) 

(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Carter:  We  have  now  a  few  minutes  for  discussion. 
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Mks.  Walkix  :  It  M'eiiis  to  iiic  ilial  this  is  a  study  in  contra •; ted 
subjectivity  and  objectivity. 

Mr.  Saagent:  It  cK-curs  to  nic  that  the  iirst  important  thing  is 
to  decide  what  the  .>()liloi|uy  i>.  tliat  is  what  you  are  talking  about 
I  cannot  understand  tlie  reason  for  all  tlii>  discussion  about  objective 
and  >ubjective.  1  ihiiik  any  >tudcni  in  \\\v  high  >cliool  can  give  an 
idea  of  what  i^  uuiside  and  what  i>  iu:»idv.  Another  thini;.  I  can't 
understand  hi»w  there  can  he  any  i)l)joctivi-  uiiiranco  unlc^>  ii  ia  pre- 
ceded by  sonic  subjective  ilioughl,  ami  cuu>uiucntly  there  mu>i  he  a 
constant  action  and  reaction  beiween  ihe  t-bjectivc  and  subjective,  one 
causing  the  other.  The  question  of  "huw  much"  is  a  question  of  bal- 
ance, and  the  only  ditYerence  that  1  -ee  between  soliloquy  and  a  scene 
in  which  two  or  more  characters  are  rei>rescnied,  is  that  the  one 
deals  in  imagination,  and  ilu:  other  with  actual  personago  on  the 
stage.  Launcelot  (i«)l)b<»  iniaKine'>  the>e  characters,  exercise-  his 
imagination.  Pie  u.>e>  the  -anu-  pn'ce>^  that  he  would  if  the  objects 
or  people  were  actually  there. 

M*.  Havvx  :  What  the  la>t  >peaker  ha>  -aid  i>  absolutely  cor- 
rect. We  all  agree  to  that.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  objective  and  subjective  thought  despite  the  constant 
interchange  and  interplay  that  ^oea  on  beiween  them.  I  think  that 
Mark  Baiiey  at  Vale  ha-  >aid  that  the  .>ate  rule  lor  all  nf  uj»  is  to  try 
to  make  the  ih'»ughl  a-  •>ul)jeclive  as  po>sible  always,  even  in  what  is 
seemingly  most  objective  ihnujilu.  That  is  brought  out  in  Sandal- 
phon  in  describing  the  Aiiiiel  ..f  I'rayer  -landing  at  the  Portals  of 
Light  receiving  the  pra\er>  ».f  .-.truggling  humanity.  The  principal 
thought  lo  bring  dui  tli«re  i-  n<»i  the  descrii)tion  i^i  Sandalphon.  but 
it  is  the  immediate  elTert  oi  Jdn  on  the  human  heart  from  the  belief 
or  trust  thai  -uch  an  anj^el  stands  there  permanently  to  receive  our* 
prayers.  There  i.-*  a  case  where  we  tind  objective  description  without 
one  allusinn  to  -elf.  ^  et  the  nio^t  valuable  tln-ujihi  is  the  effect  upon 
self  of  that  trn-i  *>v  belief,  whicli  the  interpreter  nui-i  bring  out-- 

And  he  gailiers  the  prayer-  a-  he  -lands. 
And  they  change  into  flowers  in  his  hands. 
Into  garlands   of  purple  and   red. 

I  am  not  thinking;  almiit   the  g.irlands,  but   1   <nn  tellinif  you  the  joy 
I  experience  in  the  fact  of  ihe  An^el  being  ihere— 

And  benraili  the  ^reai  arcli  of  the  portal. 
ThninjL'ii  the  -trre:s  ,,i  ;he  City  Immortal 
1-  wMfl«Ml   the    fratji-.inre   they   -iheil. 

Here  «in  clement  of  joy  i-  iri'nied  even  to  tiie  verge  of  tears,  yet  one 
is  not  at  all  occupinl  wi;li  !he  de-oriptiiMi  nf  the  angel. 

That  is  a  p'^int  whicli  1  think  we  mu-t  mi  some  wav  settle. 
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Miss  Bruot:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  subjective  mind  acts  some- 
times absolutely  independent  of  the  objective.  Of  course  the  action  of 
the  subjective  finds  its  expression  through  the  action  of  the  objective; 
but  I  believe  that  the  subjective  mind  can  act  wholly  independently  of 
the  other. 

(Calls  from  the  audience  for  Mr.  Flowers  to  give  the  Gobbo 
selection.) 

Mr.  Flowers  :  You  will  excuse  me  this  morning.  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  do  it.  1  have  never  seen  anyone  illustrate  their  theories  to  their 
satisfaction  upon  a  platform  before  an  audience  of  this  kind.  I  feel 
that  my  first  duty  is  to  myself;  I  know  that  I  cannot  get  up  there 
this  morning  before  you,  after  all  this  cloud  of  criticism,  and  do 
anything  clearly.  I  would  utterly  fail  to  suit  myself,  and  hence  to 
please  you. 

Mrs.  Carter:  Is  not  all  soliloquy  subjective?  I  do  not  mean  by 
that  that  we  arc  to  stand  perfectly  still  and  move  neither  to  the  right 
or  left,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is  subjective  because  it  relates  to  self. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  The  subjective  must  always,  of  course,  predominate 
in  soliloquy. 

Mrs.  Carter:  Then  one  reason  why  the  committee  selected  this 
topic  was,  I  think,  that  so  many  soliloquies  are  given  to  entertain 
an  audience  more  than  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  soliloquy  its 
true  interpretation.'   I  think  we  see  that  all  the  time. 

Adjourned. 


MRS.  FRANCES  CARTER,  Chairman. 


Wednesday,  June  26.   1901 — 12:00  to  1:00  p.m. 


Subject — "Melody."      What    consideration    should    be    given    to 
s^peech  melody  as  an  accompaniment  of  thought  and  feeling. 

THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUN FAL.— Loit;W/. 

Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hoar  life  murnuir  or   see  it  glisten : 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might. 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And.  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 
Climbs  to  a  soul    in   grass  and   flowers; 
The  t1u<h  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  hack  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  nieadow>  green, 
The  hnitercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
Aiifl  there's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 
To  he  -ome  happy  creature's  palace ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  sun. 
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Atilt  like  a  blo>>oni  among  tlu*  loaves — 

And  lets  lii.^  illuinined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  nt  suninu-r  ii  receive^: 

His  mate  feel>  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings 

And  the  heart  in  her  dinnl)  breast  thriter^  and  sings; 

He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  <he  to  her  ne-^t. 

In  the  nice  ear  of  nature  which  >ong  i>  the  l>c>t. 

HOW  THKV   BROl'(iHT  THK  (iOOD  NF.WS  FROM  GHKXT 
TV   A I X. — Hroivning. 

I. 
I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  JitI-.  and  he; 
I  galloped.   Dirok  galloj»ed.  we  j?alK.>ped  all   three: 
Good  speed  I  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bok>  undrew  ; 
Speed  I  echoetl  ilie  wall  to  u>  galloj)ing  thnnigh ; 
Behind  ^hut  the  i>o-tern,  ilio  lights  sank  to  rest. 
And  into  iIk-  ini«[ni};hi  wc  gallojK-d  ahrea>t. 

II. 
Not  a  word  lo  tach  other;  we  kept  the  great  pace. 
Neck  by  neck,  -tride  by  -stride,  never  cliangiug  our  place; 
I  tume<l  in  my  -addb-  and  made  it^  girth  tight. 
Then  >hortened  rarli  •-iirrnp.  and  sot  'Jie  piipie  right. 
Rebuckled  the  chock ->t raj*,  chained  slacker  the  bit. 
Xor  gall'ipcil  le-<  -icadily  R'»land  a  w!iit. 


VII. 
So  we  were  left  gall(»pini*.  Ji>ri-  and  1. 
Past  I^)o/  and  j)a>t  Tongro-s.  no  cloud  in  the  >ky; 
The  broad  <un  ab've  lauj^lu-d  ;i  pitile>-  laugh. 
'Neath  c»nr  fen  tlir  briiiK-  bright   -tubblo  like  chaff: 
Till  i>ver  l)y   Uallu-ni  a  d<»nu'^pire  -prang  white. 
And  *"(iallnp."  i^a-ped  Jori«s.  "fur    \ix  i^  in  -^igbt." 


Mrs.  Carter:  I  think  yni  all  nali/i-  wliat  it  i^  ft«r  one  of  our 
profession  to  come  here  and  ri-ciie  t">r  y-nir  critici-m.  ^'ou  know 
there  is  very  little  in-|>iraiion  !m  br  .Irawn  f r- 'in  the  audience  under  such 
circum.stances,  as  they  mn-^i  nri-e>«-arily  a^-umf  an  attitude  of  criticism. 
I  wish  simply  to  make  one  --nj^.m-sii. m.  i]n  nr.i  Innk  your  criticism  so 
much  as  speak  it.  Give  tli«-m  cncunragrment  wliiU'  they  are  reciting. 
but  as  profeS'^ionaN  they  <!•)  ivt  med  \<»nr  -symj^aihy  after  they  are 
through,  because  they  are  coniini;  iK-torr  u-  a>  professional  reciders 
and  we  have  a  right  in  critic; /r  th«-ni.  Of  r<»nr^e  it  is  a  great  kindness 
for  them  to  do  this:  but  we  an-  licrt-  a-  one  conimon  family  for  our 
own  improvement.  an<l  f-T  thr  tirvali.in  i^i  the  profession.  This  crit- 
icism does  not  u-t  ont-i'l.-  -lir  li- -mmIi.  .'•!.  and  >«.^  we  take  It  kindly:  but 
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you  must  criticize  here,  not  to  the  chairman  afterwards.  So  many  val- 
uable criticisms  came  to  me  yesterday  at  two  or  three  o'clock,  which 
should  have  been  given  in  the  hour  between  12  :oo  and  i  :oo. 

The  subject  this  morning  is,  "What  consideration  should  be  given 
to  speech  melody  as  an  accompaniment  of  thought  and  feeling?" 

Prof.  Francis  T.  Russell,  of  the  New  York  Theolog^ical  Sem- 
inary, was  to  open  this  hour,  and  he  has  sent  as  his  representative 
Miss  Grace  Clark,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  will  read  Mr.  Russell's 
thoughts  on  this  subject  and  illustrate  with  the  reading  of  a  selection. 
(Applause.) 


RHYTHM. 


BY   REV.    FRANCIS   T.    RUSSELL,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


In  considering  the  various  elements  of  elocutionary  expression, 
and  the  methods  of  acquiring  them,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  one 
element. we  are  at  the  time  studying  is  more  important  than  any  other. 
But  if  we  may  safely  say  this  of  any  particular,  surely  it  is  allowable 
to  say  it  of  rhythm.  For  if  this  expressive  element  be  disregarded  or 
misrepresented,  the  entire  effect  is  changed. 

The  law  which  guides  rhythmic  utterance  is  deeply  seated  in  our 
ver>'  being.  It  sometimes  begins*  its  rule  by  actually  preceding 
thought,  by  moulding  and  directing  it,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  its 
utterance. 

It  "feeds  on  thoughts  which  voluntarily  move  harmonious  num- 
bers," spontaneous  and  instinctive,  as  with  Pope,  who  "lisped  in  num- 
bers for  the  numbers  came;"  or  again,  as  with  Elizabeth  Barrett,  "I 
must— even  as  the  linnets  sing."  Or  it  may  be  that  the  rhythm  in 
contrasted  uses  is,  like  discords  in  music,  the  very  means  of  off-setting 
the  melodies  of  speech  when  the  utterance  of  spleen  and  malice,  anger, 
hatred  and  the  like  show  the  entire  absence  of  everything  in  thought 
and  speech  which  relate  to  melody. 

The  same  law  of  rhythmical  movement  relates  to  all  bodily  action 
as  well  as  to  vocality.  "The  poetry  of  motion"  is  expressive  both  in 
movement  and  in  sound.  It  appears  in  the  natural  flexibility  and 
gracefulness  of  youth  as  it  is  wanting  in  the  staggering  and  unsteady 
gait  of  old  age.  Let  the  law  of  measured  time  be  set  to  the  ear.  and 
the  whole  bodily  action  responds  involuntarily  and  irresistibly — the 
rhythm  of  the  passing  brass  band  on  the  street  compels  ii>  to  keep 
step  wliethcr  we  will   or   no. 

And  this  law  extends  through  all  nature — the  gurgling  of  the 
brook,  tlie  >ighing  of  tlie  trees,  the  moaning,  the  seething,  the  roar- 
ing r,t  the  ^cas. 
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"The  ^ounU  of  a  hidden  l)r(>i)k.  In  the  leafy  nuuiili  i>t  June.  That 
to  the  sleeping  woocIn  all  night  Singctli  a  (luict  tune."  If  we  but  "list 
to  nature's  teachings."  how  infinite  the  variety,  how  iDwerful  the 
impression  conveyed  tu  us  through  this  same  law. 

Again  it  is  found  in  all  iinimal  life.  The  hum  of  the  drowsy 
insects  at  nightfall,  the  entire  choir  of  the  songsters  each  with  his  own 
rhythm,  from  the  merry  roundel  ays  of  the  whole  chorus,  awakened  b> 
some  sentinel  robin  long  hefi»re  the  hreak  of  ilay ;  the  measured 
flight  of  the  yellow  bird,  the  ea-«y  skimming  of  the  swallow,  the  ma- 
jestic soaring  of  the  eagle,  the  "brj.><.>klet  of  nierrnncnt '  of  the  bobo- 
link to  the  dissonant  call  nf  the  blue- jay.  the  demoniac  laughter  of 
the  lonely  loon — all  these  and  c«»unile>s  more  are  mi  many  examples 
of  the  law  of  which  we  ^peak.  So,  too,  with  the  cries  of  inher  orders 
of  the  animal  creation — the  barking,  the  niew.nji.  the  lowing,  and  all 
other  sounds  render  their  tribute,  if  wi-  will  bui  i)b-erve  it.  to  rhythm 
in  nature. 

Our  ^tudy  might  protitabh  lead  n--  iiiin  the  wnrbl  uf  the  imag- 
inative and  the  ideal.  "The  M'ug  nf  the  >|»liere^""  suggests  not  only 
melody  but  the  law  of  tunc,  which  we  can  easily  learn  to  write  in 
nieasure>  "in  linked  sweeine--  long  drawn  «iiit"  cr  in  har^h  and  grating 
dissonance.  Intimately  connected  with  the  mcasurcJ  effect  of  sound, 
^whether  in  pr0'«e  or  vcr-e.  fi-r  ii  i<  ea-ily  trav-eable  in  bMih  fi)rni>.  is 
the  law  of  the  quality  given  tu  ihe  -uund.  In  its  actual  tinh\  rhythm 
has  not  merely  a  measured  «;yllabic  l»eai.  accented  it  unaccented, 
it  has  als^j  regard  to  it^  ^yllabb-  whether  they  -^hall  W  lon^^  or  short, 
and  to  its  movement  whether  ii  -^liall  lie  fist  nr  sIozk'.  It  includes  aUo 
the  effect  of  melody  in  th<-  changes  in  l^it^it,  ..r  in  ilu-  slide  which 
relate  as  much  to  rhythm  a>  Ut  emphasis. 

All  these  etTcct>  cnnibined  wnuld  briuR  u>  pri)])erly  i(»  the  study 
of  the  rhetorical  figure  kiinwn  .»>  ononuitc  p-win.  Ity  which  we  shinild 
be  drawn  to  >tudy  the  expir--ive  ]i«»\ver  of  alnin-t  every  word  in  use. 
It  is  the  power  of  }>;i-nin-  in  a  p«k-i  whioli  lead-  liim  tn  -select  not  only 
single  words  which  are  dcMriptiM-  and  exiire>>ive  in  their  vocality, 
but  also  whole  .;entenc«-s.  and  tlic  adaptaiiMii  of  hi-  mctrr  lo  the  rhythm 
of  his  theme,  lilven  />/'('.%<•  iiM-lf  may  t.-ike  i»n  a  poetic  character  by 
the  observance  of  thi-  natural  lau.  -t  tlic  nio-t  poetic  thought  may  be 
rendered  utterly  i»ro>aic  if  the  desoripiJM-  words  which  represent  it 
disregard  the  law  of  expre--ive  rhythm. 

To  -suppose  a  va>e:  Take,  f'lr  insianer.  what  we  can  easily  imagine 
to  have  been  the  pointed.  i)ithy.  telling,  the  habitual  Inn  unrhythmical 
style  of  the  celcbrate<l  ^^tory  telliujc:  "f  the  late  President  Lincoln,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  fanltle--  and  di^nifie*!  rhythm  of  hi-  Gettysburg 
oration,  "^aid  by  T^ngli'^b  critic^  t.»  In-  the  greatest  oration  in  any 
language.  We  can  hear  tlu-  ni;iic-ti<'  >ini])licity  of  thoM*  words:  "Four 
score  and  seven  year-  a^o    ■ur   f.nlier-   bronyht   ff.rth   upon  this  eon- 
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tinent,"  and  the  grandeur  of  that  memorable  close:  "The  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  Now,  as  a  study  in  rhythm,  suppo-e  we  break  the  rhythm 
by  a  change  of  emphasis  and  a  .-light  change  of  the  language,  the 
meaning  still  being  the  same,  and  we  shall  have  the  plainest  of  undig- 
nified prose  in  place  of  the  sonorous  dignity  native  to  the  thought  and 
its  expression  lx)th  in  sound  and  words,  e.  g.,  "The  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people*  and  by  the  people,  shall  be  permanent."  But 
we  must  pass  to  our  appointed  selections  to  illustrate  our  theory. 

1.  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  The  feeling  to  be  expressed  is 
that  of  still  rapture,  tranquility.  Hence  the  effusive  flow  of  the 
breath  and  the  rhythm  marked  and  sustained  for  tuneful  effect  corre- 
sponding to  the  harmony  of  the  feeling. 

2.  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News."  Feeling  intensified, 
eager  and  excited.  Muscles  in  tension.  Every  syllable  calling  for 
active  will-power.  The  rhythm  active  and  marked  with  sustained 
energy  throughout.  The  motion  representing  racing  horses.  The 
articulation*  sharp  and  defined.  Breathing  rapid.  The  heart  action 
accelerated  to  a  marked  degree  in  contrast  with  the  first  selection. 

(Miss  Clark  now  gave  an  interpretation  of  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal, '  and  also  the  selection  from  Browning,  "How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix."  Miss  Alice  May  Youse,  of 
Baltimore,  gave  a  short  selection  from  Jean  Ingelow,  "The  Echo  and 
the  Ferry,"  after  which  Mrs.  Carter  introduced  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Tisdale, 
Chicago. ) 

Mrs.  Tisdale:  The  subject  is  melody.  I  understand  melody 
means  the  play  of  the  voice  through  consecutive  pitches  brought  forth 
as  the  result  of  emotion.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  synthesis  of  this 
(luestion.  It  has  been  so  well  handled  in  the  paper  which  has  just 
been  read  that  I  shall  not  have  anything  further  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

(Mrs.  Tisdale  now  gave  the  selections  "The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal"  and  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix.") 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs.  Carter:  The  subject  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  convention. 
Let  us  discuss  the  reading.  Let  us  have  any  new  thoughts  that  you 
may  have  to  present. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  would  suggest  that  we  discuss  not  the  reading  or 
the  readers,  but  the  one  question  or  topic  which  has  been  assigned. 
If  you  bring  in  the  whole  matter  of  interpretation,  you  can  keep  at  it 
all   day. 
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I9:i 


Mrs.  Carter:  VdU  could  (ii>kU-'i  ilic  inuriirciatnin-  that  \vc  ^'wk:, 
and  still  aNo  discii^-^  ilitr  topic  at  tlio  iu-ad  of  ilic  page. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  If  wc  can  arrive  ai  a  conclusion  ro^pcciing  the  it.>pic, 
it  seems  to  me  that  \vc  will  acconipli-h  a  jj-'^d  deal.  While  on  the 
floor  I  warn  to  say  ihai  the  iletiniiion  of  thi-  mailer  by  the  la>i  inter- 
preter* as  to  what  we  mean  hy  the  melody,  'latl  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  quality  of  nui^^ical  lonc  of  tlu-  \oice.  h'reipienilj  I  tin<l  ihai 
pupils  confute  the  (pialiiy  of  tone  with  melod\.  By  melo«ly  we  mean 
the  arrangement  in  maiheniaiical  or<ler  (»f  different  ])iiclu>  of  inne. 
therefore  what  I  want  to  sa\  i-  thai  ue  ha\e  iw«»  di^tinci  kwnU  of 
melody  in  vfK'al  utterance,  ami  vtmetime>  ihey  c(.)nflict.  \Vc  ha\e  the 
melody  required  liy  jjirammatical  conMruciion.  for  the  -iake  of  empha- 
sis and  U)  denote  the  coniinuaiion  of  ihoujihi  through  a  period  of 
time;  or  to  indicate  ihe  -lation-  ai  which  we  may  j)au>e  and  re>t :  the 
rising  and  hilling  of  ihe  voice  -the  only  tiling  which  dcu's  jiive  mel- 
ody— ^matter  of  pitch,  depend-s  in  the  tir-it  j)lace.  therefore,  etuirely 
upon  tile  grammatical  -lateineni  of  your  ihoiiglu- -the  construction. 
Then  we  come  to  emoti<inal  melody.  :\u<\  frcfpiently  between  ihi-  and 
the  other  there  i^  a  ci>ntlici.  The  «rea:  point,  therefore,  seem-  to  he. 
which  will  you  duios^-? 

(The  speaker  here  illu-trate«l  li\  u^e  ^^i  the  sentence:  "1.  if  I 
perish,  inrrish."  showinj^  a  d'iTereni  leMdenti^  as  to  melody  in  making 
a  pure  statenuni  of  fact  a-  di-iiii^^iui-hed  from  ihe  emotional  i<lea  *ti 
triumph  in  the  peri>hinj<.  wlu-re  the  s|)eaker  -taled  a  <listinct  ele\alion 
of  pitch  wa>  re<|uired  iiiMead  of  a   falling   intlectiMn  ) 

The  two  meliMiie-  may  fretpiently  aj^ree.  hui  the  fpie-tion  i>.  when 
and  where  shall  we  ch<'n><.-  between  them  when  they  do  not  agree. 

Miss  Bi.«m»i>:  Madam  Chairman.  1  am  esjiecially  i;lad  that  we  a- 
an  assf.iciaiion  took  up  ihi-  -nbi»-i't  ..f  melodv.  I  liiink  there  i-i  no 
one  Mibject.  unless  it  be  th»  matter  >>{  teaching  voice,  that  we  need 
to  .study  more  fully  and  more  carefully  as  a  company  of  teacher^.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  teachers  as  I  find  them  over  the  cotmtry.  I  think 
it  i>  a  most  iiniH»rtant  -ubject  a-  t<i  how  an<l  where  to  change  the 
melody.  .\s  to  tin-  bi-st  way  l"  arcompli«h  this  there  is  a  great  ditTer- 
ence  <»f  opinion,  and  p<Tsnnally  I  ;iin  not  at  all  decided  in  my  views 
regarding  it.  1  shrndd  hi-  very  glad  to  hear  the  different  opinions 
expressed  here,  for  1  wisli  I'spt-cially  to  loam  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. 

Mk.  Booth  :  1  ihink  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  -ubjeci  illus- 
trated by  the  twn  rea«lers  thi<  morning,  the  first  and  la<l  rea<iers 
especially.  The  first  reader  has  inn  been  before  this  association  be- 
fore; *jhc  was  therefore  somewhat  nervous,  an<l  she  hadn't  the  con- 
fidence of  her  power-  and  her  art  to  yield  her-elf  with  abandon  to  the 
force  of  her  thought  or  of  her  feeling.  It  broke  out  occasionally.  I 
was  quite  struck  with  the  chiitige  wpou  the  rendering  (^f  this  pa-sage: 

1.3 
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The  little  bird  sits  at  his  doc»r  in  son, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves — 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'emm 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 

That  picture  of  the  bird  sitting  there  was  so  vivid  in  her  mind,  that 
she  gave  us  the  abandon  of  pitch  to  bring  out  that  thought  very 
acutely.  In  the  last  reader  the  thous^t  was  not  so  vivid.  The 
thought  seemed  rather  to  dwell  on  the  "o'errun."  The  abandon  of 
thought  in  that  idea  struck  the  last  reader  more  prominently,  and 
she  gave  the  force  of  her  thought  and  her  feeling  to  that  idea.  That 
is  the  right  principle,  as  I  understand,  of  the  whole  subject  of  melody. 
Intensity  of  thought  and  of  feeling  gives  that  sweep  to  the  tone  upon 
the  consecutive  ideas,  which  creates  and  controls  the  melody;  and  in 
Mr.  Hawn's  illustration  of  that  truth,  he  gave  us  to  understand  that 
when  he  added  the  emotional  element  in  the  phrase,  *;I,  if  I  perish, 
perish ;'  that  had  not  the  falling  inflection.  We  simply  had  that  fall- 
ing inflection  striking  from  a  higher  point,  a  long  sweep  of  it,  as  I 
understood  it 

Mr.  Hawn  :  If  I  spoke  of  the  inflections  being  different,  I  mis- 
stated it.  It  was  the  melody  that  was  entirely  distinct.  The  tune 
was  different.    I  went  higher  and  came  lower. 

Mr.  Booth:  Well,  that  is  about  right. 

Mrs.  Carter:  How  far  shall  we  allow  the  rhythm  of  the  verse 
to  carry  us  away  in  our  first  illustration;  how  much  will  we  allow 
ourselves  to  give  swing  to  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  in  ^he  rendering 
of  it.  or  in  our  great  desire  to  bring  out  the  thought? 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  May  I  answer  that  from  my  point  of  view? 
I  think  we  should  allow  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  to  carry  us  per- 
fectly and  completely,  or  else  the  author  has  made  a  mistake  in  using 
that  rhythm,  or  any  rhythm.  I  was  taught  to  ignore  rhythm,  but  to 
make  the  .sense  plain.  One  day  it  occurred  to  me  to  just  ask  whether 
the  author  wanted  this  in  prose,  why  he  didn't  so  write  it?  I  think 
that  is  a  good  question  to  ask  ourselves.  That  is  another  question 
apart  from  melody,  although  it  may  be  connected  with  it.  I  hold 
rhythm  may  be  used  perfectly  without  any  interference  whatever 
with  any  of  the  other  elements  of  expression  You  may  discriminate 
the  inti-lloctiial  properties  without  rhythm  in  just  so  far  as  those 
projHTtirs  can  Icptimately  he  expressed  in  poetry.  Of  course  the 
poetic  oniueption  of  any  thought  which  is  prevailing,  emotional, 
iniaj^inaiivc.  must  always  he  acc(.»inpanie<l  l)y  a  somewhat  didactic 
vt.ucnunt  of  it;  hut  if  tin*  thing  i^  to  ht'  given  in  poetry,  it  must  be 
giv<n   in   it^  rhythm. 

Mk.  I'riToN:  I  would  call  attrution  to  a  hook  on  the  subject  of 
mehuly.  written  by  l^r.  Kush  a  great  many  years  ago,  in  which  he 
made  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the  demands  of  melody,  and  indicated 
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ver>'  carefully  by  sign-  ilic  \:irinu^  movcnKMiT>  ^i  ihe  voice.  The 
most  simple  requirenu'nt>  a^  ii»  iiu-l»fdy.  a«^  is  the  ca>e  with  many  of 
the  simpler  element-;  of  elociiti'tn.  an-  iiin-t  vinlaieJ.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  recurring  meUxly  ami  cadence.  A^  t<»  varieiie>  of  melody. 
there  are  thousands  upon  th'^i-and-s  of  ihe^i-.  riu-  great  difticulty 
is  that  one  may  go  through  life  >ingin^  only  <»ne  nielodx.  when  by 
listening  we  may  catch  all  liu-  nK-l«idio>  <^f  lite.  There  are  m.iny 
more  than  the  two  i»r  three  a>  piMu-raHy  cla->iricd  :n  the  l>u)ks;  there 
are  as  many  melodii-^  a<  ilure  are  iniHMl>  in  life.  Technically  speak- 
ing, melody  is  that  elevalinn  an«l  dc|nc-^i«>n  if  the  vc.icc.  l»y  change^ 
from  one  degree  of  |)itch  tu  anutluT.  It  i-  well  f-ir  n-  m  g^'i  the 
technique  that  will  gi\e  u>  iliai  p-iwcr.  hut  hack  »»f  the  pi>wer  t<» 
merely  change  pitch  by  concrete  and  di-screet  chan|j:e-.  we  nuist  have 
the  >oul,  which  deterniine-i  all  the-  inel«'diej  -if  lifv.  L(K>k  ujhmi  the 
great  -treani  that  rii»\v<  over  thai  i)reciiiice  at  Niagara  and  make-  the 
great  falls,  and  in  the  diap;>".«'n  ^f  u-  ruar  \ou  will  lu-ar  one  of 
nature's  great  melodic-  which  the  wt>rhl  comes  to  hear:  yet  yi^u  may 
also  hear  in  the  trees  around  alnim  that  rushing  ttirrent  melodie- 
from  myriads  of  bird-  nt  (|uite  a  ditTering  character.  So  wc  ha\e  j- 
many  melodies  as  mood-.  Vou  can  ni)  more  classify  them  with. nil 
regarding  their  underlying  juinciples  than  you  could  hope  t'»  k-arn  all 
the  "^ng>  that  are  sung  without  un(kT<tandinc  nnisical  ii'Ue-.  First 
understand  the  principle,  then  develop  ViUir  v<iice.  and  let  tiu-  <*n\\ 
flow  out  through  ilii-  lift-,  ringing  many  melodie>.  n^t  only  i*nc.  What 
is  the  trouble  with  that  preacher  wh<>  'Ni>eaks  tu  vdu  every  Sunday 
morning?  lie  ha>  a  ditt«r<.'iu  serni«>n.  tlifferent  thought--,  perha])-;. 
but  he  gives  thein  alway<  in  the  -anie  melody  and  y«>u  get  accn-iome<l 
to  it;  familiarity  l)reed>  contempt:  you  know  how  lu-  i<  gi>ing  t«»  say 
it,  and  you  think  ynu  know  what  it  will  he.  Vou  get  sleepy,  hecau-e 
there  is  no  expression.  That  man  who  with  a  wi<le  range  of  thought 
has  also  the  power  to  «  \])r.--  that  thought  in  meloilic-i  a-  varied  a-; 
the  ideas  he  conves-.  i«;  the  -peaker  whom  we  enjoy. 

Miss  Whkki.kr  :  Ma«l:ini  Chairman,  a-  I  read  thi<  •iue>iion. 
**What  consideration  '^hould  he  ^r'Non  to  speech  melody,  etc.."  it  -seems 
to  resolve  it«;elf  into  the  old  <|ue-tion  of  technique  vs.  expre-^Nion. 
The  previrius  speaker  ha^  -aid  -onie  things  that  I  would  have  >aid : 
but  the  one  thing  to  avoid,  according  ti>  my  limited  experience,  is 
this:  That  we  Miould  never  make  an  inflection  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  r\p]^lau-e »  :  that  the  tcchniuue  cannot  he  too 
admirable  if  we  are  careful  >nnu  enough  to  lead  the  ])upil  into  ex- 
pressive work.  The  moment  the  pupil  makes  any  inflection  for  the 
sake  of  making  it.  iu-t  a<  when  he  gives  a  gesture  for  the  sake  of 
making  it.  that  moment  he  is  killing  his  exprc«^sion.  When  we  give 
— I  will  not  say  too  much  consideration-- hut  a  certain  kind  of  wrong 
consideration    to   melody,    wo    are    getting   a    "Series   of   experimentnl 
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varieties  of  tone  instead  of  getting  expression.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  prevailing  fault  of  the  elocutionary  profession.  We  are  accused 
of  speaking  not  as  other  men  speak.  In  a  certain  sense  that  should 
be  true;  we  ought  to  speak  better;  but  we  ought  not  to  speak  differ- 
ently in  the  sense  of  using  studied  inflections,  studied  melodies,  or 
studied  qualities;  and  if  I  should  try  to  answer  this  question,  I  should 
say:  such  consideration  should  be  given  to  speech  melody  as  will 
train  the  musical  ear  and  prepare  the  voice  properly  to  express  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  moment     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  PRESBi^:  My  thought  is  aroused  by  Mr.  Fulton's  remark. 
I  think  an  answer  to  it,  at  least  one  that  appeals  to  me  is,  that  the 
melody  seeks  the  plane  of  the  emotion.  If  we  have  a  light,  joyous, 
happy  emotion,  as  in  the  first  lines  of  the  selection — 

Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmur  or  sec  it  glisten ; 

the  melody  is  upward  and  higher,  because  our  emotion  is  liappy  and 
bright.     A  little  further  on  in  the  same  selection — 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
.And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Gimbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 

here  our  voice  melody  naturally  sinks  lower,  when  we  speak  of  the 
clodf  and  as  the  clod  evolves  its  soul,  then  the  melody  rises.  That 
illustrates  my  idea  of  melody.  Of  course  we  have  the  four  melodies, 
as  I  understand  it,  'the  rising,  falling  monotone  or  circumflex,  as  they 
express  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  four  inflections  do. 

Mr.  Perry:  A  year  ago  or  more  we  were  talking  over  this  mat- 
ter of  melody,  and  we  seemed  to  be  working  on  ideals.  Now  I  got 
that  feeling  as  I  heard  the  remarks,  that  we  are  trying  to  work  out 
our  ideals  of  melody.  But  once  have  I  heard  the  author  mentioned 
in  our  consideration.  Why  do  we  ignore  the  man  who  thought  and 
felt  this  poem?  Are  we  not  to  consider  melody  as  he  considered  it? 
Taking  this  poem  before  a  class,  as  1  have  to  do  year  after  year,  I 
find  that  their  construction  is  wonderfully  different  from  the  poet's. 
I  have  been  asked.  *'Why  didn't  he  say  it  and  get  done  with  it?"  "If 
he  went  out  on  a  spring  day.  why  didn't  he  say  so?''  Well,  why 
didn't  he?  Let  u:s  think  about  it  for  a  moment.  His  soul  was  filled 
with  song,  and  we  ought  to  take  time  for  him  to  sing  it.  To  one  who 
feels  little,  it  takes  hut  little  time  to  sing  a  song.  Why  do  we  li>ten 
to  a  small  child  for  two  minutes  on  a  platform?  If  it  is  very  intel- 
ligible— happens  to  be  some  relation — we  can  j-tand  it  perhaps  for  five 
minutes  without  much  embarrassment :  hut  when  we  hear  great 
artist <.  we  listen  two  hcnirs  and  wish  they  would  go  on.     Why?    The 
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variety  of  melody,  the  songs  they  are  singing  please  us  and  we  go  on 
listening,  and  want  them  to  sing  another  and  another  song.  The  poet 
here  could  not  tell  his  story  sooner.  He  speaks  of  the  clod  climbing 
to  his  soul  in  grass  and  flowers.  Let  us  stop  and  consider  that 
thought.  What  melody  goes  with  it!  We  cannot  help  it.  We  do 
not  need  to  put  it  down  on  the  keys  of  the  piano;  we  can't  do  that. 
We  have  tried  to  help  students  on  that  line  and  have  failed,  so  have 
all  others  failed  who  have  tried  to  do  that  consciously.  We  come 
back  to  what  we  have  heard  this  morning,  the  conversational  voice,  we 

Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 

lilarth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air 

comes  not  one  voice,  but  many.  There  is  where  we  get  our  melodies, 
if  we  have  the  ear  to  appreciate  them  and  the  power  to  hold  them 
until  we  can  utilize  them  in  our  interpretations  of  the  great  compo- 
sitions by  the  great  minds  and  great  souls  of  literature. 

Miss  Laighton  :  My  own  opinion  is  that  melody  is  from  the 
soul,  and  if  the  channels  of  expression  have  been  freed,  then  the  soul 
ha-i  its  true  outlet.  Vet  there  is  something  beside  that.  That  which 
gives  u>  an  aid  to  the  melody  is  the  keynote  of  the  selection  which  we 
attempt  to  interpret.  In  the  extract  from  the  poem  given  as  our 
subject,  we  have  a  free  relinquishment  of  everything  to  the  melody* 
In  the  second  extract  there  is  the  great  desire  to  be  there,  the  intensity 
of  puriK)>e  that  these  people  feci  in  their  struggle  to  get  forward.  I 
believe  we  need  think  nothing  about  our  melody  if  we  are  in  tune  with 
the  keynote,  and  if  our  channels  of  expression  have  been  freed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Like  a  Shaker  in  a  Shaker  meeting,  who  feels 
moved  to  speak — can't  helf)  it,  you  know — I  was  especially  moved  by 
Mr.  Perry  in  hi<  remarks,  and  also  by  the  same  spirit  which  moved 
Mr.  Giamberlain.  I  was,  a>  the  Shakers  say.  "lifted."  Now.  I  do  not 
want  to  deprecate  or  depreciate  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is  beau- 
tiful. That  is  the  great  goal  we  seek.  I  question  whether  it  was  the 
thing  to  talk  about,  however,  so  much  as  the  matter  of  material  ways 
and  means — facts.  I  must  say  that  while  I  have  been  exceedingly 
impressed  by  what  everyone  has  stated  today  on  this  subject.  I  was 
very  nuich  surprised  at  the  point  of  view  taken,  because  I  do  not  sec 
that  the  question  has  anything  to  do  with  soul,  or  expression.  The 
subject  is.  "What  consideration  should  l)e  given  to  speech  melody 
as  an  accompaniment  of  thought  and  feeling:"  that  is,  as  an  accom- 
paniment how  nuich  musical  elaboration  shall  we  add  to  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  lines?  Probably  what  has  been  said  is  an  answer  to 
that.  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  it ;  but  I  mean  to  ask  the  chairman 
if  that  is  not  the  actual  meaning  of  the  question? 
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Mrs.  Carter  :  That  is  the  actual  meaning.    That  is  what  prompted 
me  to  ask  the  question  that  I  did,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  answered. 
Adjourned. 


MRS.    FRANCES   CARTER,    Chairman. 


Thursday,  June  27,  1901 — 12:00  to  1:00  p.  m. 


Subject— 'Pantomime."     How   far   should  the  interpreter  illus- 
trate  in  pantomime   the  occurrences  or  movements  indicated   in  the 
lines. 
"A  BLOT  IN  THE  'SCUTCHEON"— Act  i.   Scene  i.— Browning. 

2  Retainer:  Peace,  Cook!  The  Earl  descends.  Well,  Gerald, 
see  the  Earl  at  last!     Come,  there's  a  proper  man,  I  hope! 

4  Retainer:  So  young,  and  yet  so  tall  and  shapely! 

5  Retainer:  Here's  Lord  Tresham's  self!  There  now— there  s 
what  a  nobleman  should  be!  He's  older,  graver,  loftier,  he*s  more 
like  a  House's  head ! 

2  Retainer:  But  you'd  not  have  a  boy — and  what's  the  Earl  be- 
side?— possess  too  soon  that  stateliness? 

1  Retainer:  Our  master  takes  his  hand — Richard  and  his  white 
staff  are  on  the  move — back  fall  our  people — tsh! — there's  Timothy 
-ure  to  gel  tangled  in  his  ribbon-ties — and  Peter's  cursed  rosett's 
a-coiiiing  off!  At  last  I  see  our  lord's  back  and  his  friend's — and  the 
whole  beautiful  bright  company  clo>e  around  them — in  they  go! 
(jumping  down  from  the  window-bench,  and  making  for  the  tabic  and 
its  jugs.)Cjooi\  health,  long  life,  great  joy  to  our  Lord  Tresham  and 
lii^  Hou-e. 

()  Kkt.mnkr:  My  father  drnvc  hi>  father  tirsi  to  Court,  after  his 
iiMrria><e-(lay— ay,    did   he! 

2  Kktainkr:  (;(>d  bless  Lord  Tresham  Lady  Mildred,  and  the 
l-'irl'      Here,  Gerald,  reach  youi   beaker. 

<>\\'\\.u:  Drink,  my  boys!  Don't  mind  me — all's  not  right  about 
111'       'li  :ni.  ' 

.'  Kkimmr:  (Aside):  He's  vexed,  now.  that  he  let  the  -how 
'•  '.'ip'-'      i'lif  (jcrtdd.)    Ketneniber   that   the    Karl   returns  this   way. 

'/II'AI.ij:   That  way?'     Then  my  way'>»  here.      iCocs.^ 

I  Kkimnkk:  Old  r,erald  will  die  soon— mind.  1  <aid  it'  Ho  was 
"  ''I  ■''  '  .lu-  ;il»out  the  pintnlle-t  thing  that  t«niched  :he  HiHi<e's 
^""""     and  n'»'.v   yon   see  his  humor;  die  he  will! 

.'     Pi  I  M-.Kp;  (',',<]  help  him!     Who's  tor  the  grea;   -ervant-"  hall 
'''    h'.if     -vImi'     'fi,'>\\\u.  "n   inside" 
',      Pi  I  M  M  ('  :    I  • 
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4    Retainer:    II     rn»s|XTity   lu  the   great   llou-e  once  more! 
Here*s  the  last  drop! 

I    Retainer  :   Have  at  you  I     Boy^,  hurrah ! 

LITTLF::  BROWN  BABW— Paul  Lawrnue  Dunbar. 

Little  brown  baby  wif  spa'kliii*  eyes, 

Come  to  yo'  pappy  an*  set  on  iii-.  knee. 
What  you  been  (loin,  suh — makin*  san'  pies? 

Look  at  that  bib— you's  ez  du'ty  ez  me. 
Look  at  dat  mouf — dat's  nierla>>e>.  I  bet; 

Come  hyeah,  Maria,  an'  wipe  otf  his  ban's. 
Bce>  gwine  to  ketch  you  an'  oat  you  up  yit, 

Bein*  so  sticky  an'  sweet — goodness  lan's. 

Little  brown  baby  wif  spa'klin'  eyes. 

Who's  papjiy's  darlin'  an'  who's  pappy's  chile? 
Who  is  it  all  de  day  never  once  trio 

Fu'  to  be  cro>s.  er  once  loses  dat  smile? 
Wliah  did  you  get  them  teef?     My,  you's  a  scamp! 

Whah  did  dat  dini[)lc  coine  from  in  yo'  chin? 
Pappy  do'  know  you — I  b'lievos  you's  a  tramp; 

Mammy,  dis  liyeah's  ^ome  nl'  >traggler  got  in! 

Let's  th'ow  him  ouicn  do  do'  in  de  >an'. 

We  do*  want  stragglers  a-lyin'  'round  hyeah; 
Let's  gin" him  'way  to  de  big  bugg:di-man : 

I  know  he's  hidin'  erroun*   hyeah  right  neah. 
Buggah-man.  Huggah-nian,  onme  in  de  do', 

Hyeah's  a  bad  boy  you  kin  have  fu'  to  eat. 
Mammy  an    pappy  do'  want  him  no  mo'. 

Swaller  him  down   fmni  hi-  luiid  t«)  his  feet. 

Djih.  now.   I  t'ouglu  dat   you'd  hug  mc  up  close. 

Go  back,  ol'  l)Uggah.  ynn  -shan't  have  dis  boy. 
He  ain't  no  tramp,  tut  n<»  -iraggler.  of  co'se; 

He's  papiiy's  pa'dncr  an'  playmate  an'  joy. 
Come  to  you'  pallet  now — to  yo'  re-^' ; 

Wish't  you  ojuld  alUi-i  know  ease  an'  cleah  skies; 
Wisht  you  o»nl(l  slay  je-'  a  chile  «>n  my  brea-' — 

I-ittle  bnuvn  l»ab>   wit  >«p;i'klin'  cyi  -  I 


Mrs  Carter:  The  •-uhjeci  for  ronsideration  thi-  morning  is. 
''How  far  should  the  inier|neter  i'l nitrate  in  ])aniomime  the  occur- 
ences or  movements  indicated  in  the  lines?"  The  ^elections  for  use 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subjeci  you  will  find  on  the  program,  from 
Browning,  and  from  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 

The  discus-ion  will  be  opened  bv  Mrs.  Charlotte  Sullev  Presby. 
of  New  York. 
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At   the  request   of  the  committee   on  pronunciation,   I   will   ask 
members  of  the  convention  who  notice  any  words  mispronounced  to 
please  make  a  memorandum  of  same  on  paper,  and  hand  to  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Sargent  is  the  chairman. 
,  Mrs.  Presby  will  now  open  the  discussion. 

Mrs.  Presby  :  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  the  best  taste  to  open  an 
address  with  an  apology ;  but  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that  I  did  not 
come  here  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  convention.  I  came  to  be 
instructed.  Still,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  honor  done  me,  and 
will  try  to  do  my  best. 

'How  far  should  the  interpreter  illustrate  in  pantomime  the 
occurrences  or  movements  indicated  in  the  lines?'* 

Just  so  far  as  will  supplement  what  the  voice  fails  to  do.  Panto- 
mimic action  should  depend  also  on  the  temperament  and  the  social 
status  of  the  character  represented.  We  know  that  a  person  of  an 
excitable  temperament  will  use  more  pantomimic  action  than  one  of  a 
more  quiet  or  even  disposition;  also,  one  who  has  had  no,  or  little, 
conventional  training  will  give  freer  vent  to  pantomimic  expression. 

The  six  characters  here  represented,  grouped  around  a  window, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Earl,  one  may  differentiate  pantomimically, 
accompanied  by  vocal  expression,  of  course. 

(The  speaker  now  read  the  selection  above  given,  from  "A  Blot 
on   the  'Scutcheon'' — Browning.) 

Mrs.  Carter:  It  is  suggested  that  we  discuss  the  rendition  of 
the  first  illustration. 

Miss  Wheeler:  It  is  the  principle  of  the  selection,  not  the  illus- 
tration. 1  think  we  are  less  inclined  to  indulge  in  personalities  if  we 
hear   all   the   selections   first. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hawn,  Miss  Wheeler's  suggestion  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  chairman  introduced  Mrs.  Belle  Watson  Melville,  of  Chicago, 
111. 

Mrs.  Meiaille:  1  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  -peak  upon  this  prodigious  question.  I  suppose  it  is  because  you 
want  in  hear  from  the  younger  members  first.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
up  tile  time  in  speaking,  because  I  am  so  anxious  to  learn  upon  the 
subject  myself.  I  do  not  say  that  selfishly.  I  think  before  I  con- 
sented to  ai)pear  here  I  t)Ught  to  have  had  a  definition  from  the  asst_ 
ciatinn  of  the  word  "pantomime."  Webster  calls  it  "a  dumb  show. 
The  association  might  want  to  modify  that  somewhat.  However,  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can  with  my  little  selection,  and  if  the  "dumb 
show"  is  not  altogether  what  you  think  it  ought  to  be,  I  hope  you 
will  be  very  frank  in  your  criticisms,  because  it  is  a  question  that  I 
have  thonght    nf)on    sr)   much   myself. 
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In  the  ^election  1  am  asked  \o  give  you  we  find  pure  impersona- 
tion; and  my  own  opinion  is  that  in  piiro  imiicrsonation  we  are  not  as 
mnch  hampered  by  rule^.  An  tlio  lady  whu  >iM)kc  bvforc  me  said, 
we  are  governed  largely  by  the  tfnii)iT;niKni  oi  the  person  who  is 
talking. 

(The  speaker  n«)W  gave  her  rendition  «>t  ihc  .selection  above, 
from   Paul   I-awrencc   Dunbar — "Little   Bniwn    Babv. ' ) 


DISCUSSIOX. 


Mrs  Carter:  The  >ubject  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  convention 
for  discussion.  It  is  a  topic  full  of  meat :  and  we  have  only  a  half 
hour. 

Mr.  Silvernail:  If  no  oni-  wani^  i«»  >iKak.  I  want  to  break  the 
ice,  and  will  oflFor  a  ^uggoiion  on  imu-  pfini  I  have  heard  thi:3 
election  several  time^,  as  jji^'^'n  l»y  Nniiu-  niafi;niticent  ilialect  reciters, 
and  on  each  occasion  previously  the  one  K'^inj?  the  selection  has 
taken  the  baby  up  on  hi^  knei-  in  pantomime  at  the  tir<t.  and  held  it 
there  and  talked  to  it.  Here  we  liave  had  a  po-ii>onenient  of  the 
taking  up  of  the  baby  until  the  last  thinj?.  I  think  I  am  better  pleased 
to  have  it  given  >o.  There  i^  a  MiKur.-tinn  tor  iis  here  a^  lo  the  man- 
agement of  pantomime.  L  do  not  believe  we  ^ain  by  putting  in  all 
the  pantomime  we  can,  but  slionbl  n^c  it  ti>  enforce  the  climax,  as  was 
done  by  the  reader  today.  Wliib-  ilu-  takii.ji  up  «tt  the  baby  at  the 
first  and  holding  it  otT  at  a  distance  and  talking  to  it  was  very 
effective,  as  given  by  thoM-  I  liav<.-  heard  btfon-.  \et  I  dc^  not  think 
the  climax  was  so  beautiful  a-  in  tlii-  lakinjr  uj)  I'f  tlu-  child  at  the 
last. 

.Mr.  Hawx  :  \\'f)uld  not  ihat  Ik-  a  «|ueNtion  i>i  inierpretaiiiui  of 
the  lines?  The  lines  mi.iibt  Ik-  >o  tn;aie<l  that  >nu  would  have  lo  take 
the  baby  up.  But  there  i^  in  that  n«i  principle  of  general  application 
involved.  The  tpu-stiou  bt-fore  u-  i-.  'How  t.ir  ^lunild  the  interpreter 
illustrate  in  pantomime  ihr  nccurniice''  or  niovt.inent<  indicated  in 
ihc  lines?"    The  tir-t  stan/.i  Ikviui-. 

Little    brown    baby    wit    sp.rkliii"    r\r-. 

Conu-  tf.  yn'  p;i|)py  an'   <et   on  hi'i  knee. 

To  defer  the  takinjj:  up  of  the  ^ii.l'l  «mi  ilu-  kne«.-  until  the  la^t  stan/a 
is  given  would  be  a  nefiation  d'  viur  idea.  lU  the  way,  "daddy"  is 
more  used  amonjj  tlu-  uri;rnc>  aj   tlu-  Soutli  than  "pappy." 

I  would  like-  to  -ay.  tlia:  Mr-.  IVi^by  -lated  rather  clearly,  I 
think,  a  principle  witli  wbirh  niM>i  ..f  u-  will  agree,  that  pantomime 
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should  be  used  to  supplement  the  voice  and  atone  for  all  that  the 
voice  leaves  out    That  is  a  wise  conclusion,  it  occurs  to  me. 

Mbs.  Cabter:  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  the  first  speaker 
was  correa  in  stating  that  the  climax  was  very  beautiful ;  but  I  think 
the  pantomime  began  before  there  was  a  word  said.  (Applause.)  I 
am  afraid  that  the  lullaby  at  the  end  was  too  real.  I  might  suggest 
this  thought:  in  the  first  reading  was  not  all  the  pantomime  sug- 
gestive and  not  conventional ;  while  the  second  reading  bordered  more 
upon  the  conventional  pantomime — ^more  in  detail?  Was  the  first 
reading  detailed  enough?    Was  the  last  too  much  in  detail? 

Mrs.  Presby  :  I  wish  to  say  that  had  I  acted  it,  I  should  prob- 
ably have  illustrated  pantomimically  more  strongly  my  conception  of 
the  characters.  They  would  have  been  more  broadly  given  as  to 
pantomimic  action  than  I  did  in  reading  the  selection;  but  I  was 
hampered  through  my  reading/ 

Mr.  Hawn:  If  we  followed  out  that  line  of  thought  we  would 
be  critisizing  an  individual  interpretation,  while  I  do  not  understand 
that  that  question  is  before  us,  but  rather  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  If  personal  criticism  was  in  order,  I  should  say  that 
the  pantomimic  action  of  both  readers  was  distinctly  feminine,  while 
the  originals  were  all  men,  as  we  glean  from  the  context.  Despite 
the  charm  of  the  last  reading  as  a  presentation  of  a  dialect  poem,  it 
was  rather  suggestive  of  a  woman  than  of  a  man  and  fother. 

Mr.  Mackay:  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  lady  has  just  enun- 
ciated a  principle  which  ought  to  be  recorded,  when  she  said  she  was 
hampered  by  the  reading,  or  she  would  have  acted  more  freely. 
From  that  I  deduce  this  principle,  that  wherever  there  is  mental 
embarrassment  there  will  be  muscular  awkwardness.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Fulton:  The  speaker  before  the  last  raised  a  question  in 
regard  to  pantomime  that  was  very  important.  He  said  that  the  char- 
acter throughout  was  a  "mammy" — an  old  colored  mammy.  To  my 
mind  she  gave  us  almost  a  perfect  presentation  of  this  "mammy"  in 
pantomime.  The  gentleman  said  that  the  term  should  be  "daddy" 
and  not  "pappy."  I  was  reared  in  the  South  and  have  heard  a  great 
many  of  the  colored  people  use  both  terms,  "pappy "^  and  "daddy." 
But  should  the  pantomimist  here  try  to  impersonate  the  "daddy,** 
and  be  a  "daddy,"  instead  of  a  "mammy,"  as  Mr.  Qark  changed  the 
selection,  "Mammy's  Little  Boy"  to  "Daddy's  Little  Boy?"  To  me 
that  was  the  most  inartistic  thing  ever  done  by  one  of  the  finest 
artists  in  our  profession.  I  think  Mr.  Qark  does  not  read  it  so 
now.  Neither  should  this  lady  change  the  appellation  to  accord  with 
the  sex  of  the  person  personating.  We  should  never  transcend  the 
lines  that  nature  has  drawn  between  male  and  female  sex  If  you 
follow  out  that  principle  of  changing  the  selection,  "Mammy's  Little 
Boy"  to  "Daddy's  Little  Boy,"  simply  because  the  personator  happens 
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xo  be  a  niaii,  iheu  all  the  men  rcadcr.>  ^liould  make   Lady   ^lacbcdi 
Mr.  Macbeth. 

2kljL  Hawn  :  I  rise  for  iiiformatiuii.  1  :>aid  dial  "daddy"  was 
die  general  term  in  use  in  die  Soudi,  ratlier  than  "pappy."  The  last 
speaker  did  not  under  >und  me.  1  claimed  that  the  inter  preterm  of 
this  poem  did  make  it  feminine.  The  masculine  clement  should  have 
been  indicated  l)y  a  little  mure  angiilariiy  (»t  gesiiiro  in  -nine  way: 
there  are  many  way^  tu  indicate  the  di^.iiu'tKin  llii^  i^  a  matter  «if 
»ex  pure  and  simple.  A  man  stands  differently.  act>  ditterently, 
moves  differently  from  a  woman.  Tliere  i>  no  race  of  people  in 
which  this  difference  is  mure  manifest  than  the  colored  race.  The 
rendering  was  charming  in  every  conceivable  way.  except  that  it 
was  an  impersonation  of  an  old  negro  woman,  instead  of  a  man; 
.and  the  lines  call  for  the  rendering  of  a  man. 

Mr.  Mackay  :  That  seems  lo  rai-e  another  question,  is  there  sex 
in  art?     (A  Voice:  "No."; 

Mr.  Hawn  :  There  i-  -ex  in  ini|>cr>onalion  in  art.  of  course. 

Mr.  Sargent:  1  think  iliat  i-i  just  the  ditlerence  between  pan- 
tomime and  speech.  Speech  is  more  feminine ;  pantomime  more  mas 
culine.  Pantomime  ai>peaU  lo  tlie  physical  >en.si1)ilities.  and  it^  use 
involves  the  question  of  hnw  far  you  wi>-li  lo  stir  tlu»>e  physical  sensi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  M-\ckay  :  I  d«»  noi  suppose  the  speaker  intended  any  sar- 
casm when  he  said  ">peech  wa-  nunc  feminine"? 

Mr.   Sargent  :   I   intended    it   a>  a  compliment ! 

Mr.  Ri:m.mei.i.  :  I  think  thai  ilie  true  way  Id  get  inu;  the  spirit 
of  any  impersonation  is  i.)  try  lo  feel  that  you  arc  the  person  you 
impersonate.  A  man  feels  <litt'erenily  fn»ni  a  woman;  and  if  you  are 
a  man.  and  are  trying  to  iniper>'>iiaie  a  woman,  ynu  must  iry  m  pm 
yourself  in  the  place  •>!  a  wmnaii.  Thai  will  at  once  modify  your 
way  of  speaking  and  your  was  "i'  actiim,  jn>t  in  prt>porii(ni  as  you 
get  something  into  ihe  character  of  a  woman.  .V  woman's  intleclions 
are  commonly  different  fr(»m  a  man's.  Now.  I  pretend  to  imper- 
sonate female  characters  when  1  read  Shakespeare,  and  I  do  not  raise 
the  pilch  of  my  voice  in  sq  doing:  in  fact.  I  sometimes  touch  the 
very  lowest  notes  in  my  compass,  in  a  character  like  Portia,  for 
instance;  but  there  is  (nu-  ihinj;  1  have  observed  about  a  woman's 
voice  that  is  not  common  in  nu-n-  voice-;  that  is.  ii^  fre(iucntly 
running  to  head  m^tes.     A  man's  voice  doe>  not  di-linctly  <lo  that. 

When  I  personate  a  character  like  Portia's  |  try  to  imaj^ine  my- 
self, so  well  a-  I  can.  to  be  a  woman:  and  at  once  I  feel  entirely 
different;  my  voice  assume-  difFeieni  «|ualitie<  accordingly.  In  the 
same  way  as  to  RC-iure :  a  man'-  ^e>iure-  are  apt  t(^  be  nv^re  direct, 
a  woman's  more  tluent  an<l  les<  abrui>i.  When  you  are  personating 
a  woman,  if  you  really  feel  that   woman'-  character  and  «li-pn«;ition. 
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your  gestures  will  be  in  accordance  with  your  conception  of  the  char- 
acter. We  make  a  great  mistake,  I  think,  sometimes,  in  trying  to 
get  at  these  things  by  looking  at  them  too  much  from  the  outside 
instead  of  from  the  inside.  We  should  first  create  the  right  feeling; 
if  your  feeling  is  right  your  pantomimic  expression  will  be  artistically 
\      true. 

rv  Mrs.  Carter:  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  here,  if  no  one 
else  wishes  to  speak  just  now.  It  refers  to  a  matter  which  has  inter- 
ested me  greatly.  For  instance,  where  there  is  a  cup  to  take  up,  as 
in  this  scene,  or  any  other  property,  shall  nothing  be  done  with  the 
cup?  It  must  be  relinquished  somehow.  Suppose  one  takes  a  pen- 
cil out  of  a  pocket,  to  write  a  note,  shall  it  be  dropped  into  the  air  ? 
If  we  undertake  to  suggest,  shall  we  not  carry  the  suggestion  to  com- 
pletion; if  we  undertake  pantomime*  shall  we  not  carry  it  out  in 
detail?  That  principle  was  very  plainly  stated  by  Mrs.  Presby;  but 
ought  we  to  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  that  question. 
Suppose  you  are  impersonating  Hamlet:  in  nearly  all  the  stage 
presentations  of  the  closet  scene  you  will  find  the  queen  seated,  and 
Hamlet  standing.  If  you  adopt  this  disposition  of  the  characters  in 
reading,  would  you  undertake  to  sit  down  every  tin^e  the  queen 
speaks,  and  stand  up  when  Hamlet  replies?  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  contend  we  ought  to  carry  it  to  that  extent.  The  public 
reader  in  such  a  case  should  either  sit  down  all  Xht  time,  or  stand 
all  the  time ;  or  at  least  speak  both  p^rts  from  the  same  general  pos- 
ture. Similarly,  in  regard  to  using  an  imaginary  sword  in  the  killing 
of  Polonius.  If  you  go  through  the  act  of  drawing  the  sword, 
making  the  pass,  and  killing  Polonius,  you  do  not  have  to  polish  the 
sword  and  put  it  away.  You  do  not  have  to  carry  it  to  the  point  of 
putting  away  the  things  that  have  been  used.  In  regard  to  the  use 
of  a  pencil,  as  was  referred  to.  you  need  not  seek  it :  you  may  take  it 
anywhere,  and  write;  and  then  go  on  with  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  or  suggest  what  is  coming. 

This  brings  up  another  thought,  in  regard  to  pantomime  accom- 
panying narrative,  or  impersonation.  Suppose  we  have  narrative 
or  descriptive  matter,  with  the  introduction  of  personation  here  and 
there.  Of  course,  I  believe  we  should  use  rational  action  in  person- 
ations intermingled  with  description,  the  same  as  in  dramatic  or  per- 
sonative  parts.  When  we  come  to  narrative  parts  we  leave  person- 
ation and  seek  the  audience.  becau>e  narrative  is  addressed  to  them, 
and  all  action  should  be  suggestive,  without  undertaking  to  do  the 
things  described.  To  illustrate,  if  you  say  a  man  turned  a  somer- 
sault, if  we  want  any  action  at  all,  we  may  suggest  it  by  a  movement 
of  the  hand  without  having  to  go  through  the  act  of  turning  a  somer- 
sault.    While  this  may  seem  to  be  a  ridiculous  illustration.   I  have 
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often  seen  similar  action  on  ihc  pluti'onii.  :i  'kiii<l  of  \\<>rk  iliai  lia^ 
caused  educator^  all  Dvor  tlic  ojiiiitry  t^  inivMi  uixm  public  readers, 
because  some  actually  try  la  do  everything  >ugK(^-Nted  in  the  text. 
instead  of  indicating,  an^l  giving  ilu-  audiencL-  credit  t>>r  Minie  inug- 
inative  power  and  cummin  >en>e.  Let  the  reader  rely  on  the  uudi> 
ence  to  do  their  part,  anil  nut  cniUav«>r  i>>  act  tnn  cNerythini^  Mig- 
>^ested. 
V  Mr.  Hawn:  We  canimi  \v\  all  that  the  la^t  speaker  -aid  ^o 
unchallenged.  I  recall  (mr  \m-cv  ••!  interpretativt-  wnrk  1>\  the 
Madam  Chairman  lier>elf.  in  which  the-  two  character>  of  hn>])and 
and  wife  are  introduced,  the  wife  jiretending  to  l)e  asleep  a>  the 
jealous  husband  step>  forward  upon  the  >cuu-.  I  think  thi^  matter 
is  largely  dependent  uiHiU  tlu-  length  ^f  the  scene,  or  speech,  and  the 
number  of  tinio  dnrinp  it  thai  ><»u  arc  rjtpiired  to  make  periiap-; 
the  same  movement.  If  unr  diaractcr  i>  ti>  >it.  an<l  the  other  ^tand. 
throughout  a  hnig  -cene.  allernalr  ri-ing  and  -fitting  by  the  reader 
would  of  course  be  ridiculnu-.  It  i-  agrord  oui'.i-  v;fnirali\.  1  think. 
both  by  the  juiblic.  our  patron-.  an<i  nur^clvr-.  thai  wi-  are  allowed 
to  be  less  reali-tic  in  ge-iure  than  the  act«>i.  Tlu-  actor,  nf  c-mr-e. 
ba>  the  material  propi-rtii">.  If  hi-  drink-  from  a  ciij)  he  mu«<i  put  it 
down  from  neces-iiy.  XW-  dn  not  haw  t«>  di>i)o>M---  nur-dve-  of  the 
cup  in  imagination  l>y  a  nuivrnii-nt  preci-ely  indicating  the  aci  i>f 
relincjuishing  it.  I  diink  that  i-  a  wi-ll  estal)l:>lu-d  principlr.  iliat  we 
do  not  have,  for  instance,  to  replacr  ilu-  -w.-ril.  afui  i!ianinv«  n.  ni  its 
former  location,  or  anythinv;  eUe  ^^i  the  kind.  \\  c  maki-  om-  \i-il)le 
movement,  and  let  that   -utlice. 

Miss    Whkllkr:    I-    it    a    i: 1    way.    in    thinkinvi    a    liia-t.    for 

instance,  to  Imlil  the  cup  tli:"nyliiin:  thr  vntirr  pnii.rl  ..f  •lu-  -peei-h  ? 
In  the  little  pmm.  "'\'\w  Kniglr"-  'I'.-a-t."  lu-  lift-  hi-  cup  and  -ays. 
"I  drink  to  one.  etc./"  ;md  g-u--  nii  rlirinii^h  -r\rral  -ian/a~  apostro- 
phizing his  mother.  No  (Innbt  hr  liobl-  tin-  cup:  but  nui-i  ilu-  inter- 
preter dr»  so  for  the  entire  pj-riod  <•(  tin-  sjuhtIi  ;  d«n'«  n«>i  tlu-  aiuli- 
encc  get  their  atlrnti'>n  «li«!rac:.-il  :.\  wiu-liiuL:  ihi-  haml  lu-M  rln-rc 
s*j   that  they  lose  the  itYvct   i*\  ihi-    ••■uiinK-ii:-  rxpri->-r«l - 

Mr.  Ri'MMKi.i  :  l"uK--  ilu-  l.i>i  -pi-.tk.-:-'-  .pu-ti-'U  luu-:  be 
answered  directly.  I  -1i"uM  'il..  :■■  m-M  ~. .uu-  ibini;-  i"  wb.ii  Mr. 
Hawn  has  --aid. 

Miss  Wiikelkk:  I  -ImuI'I  lilt  ■■•  1ia\c  u  .ui-wi-red  by  -onu--»ne 
very  much. 

Mr.  Mac  KAY :  The  principle  1  eiuincial.Ml  tbi-  umrnintr  an-wcv"^ 
the  question;  so  long  a-  the  wi«rils  relau-  'o  '.lu-  rup  in  baud,  ami 
until  the  act  of  drinking  i-  C'implcicd.  it  i-  ilie  f.)rce  wliicb  generates 
those  words,  the  force  tba*.  i-  li-'bhuur  up  the  ban<l.  and.  tberef«'re. 
the  gesture  would  be  -u-tained  until,  the  cun  i-  drained. 
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Mr.  Silvernail:  In  that  regard  I  differ  a  little  from  Mr.  Mac- 
kay;  I  should  say  that  the  pantomime  never  should  call  attention  to 
itself.  If  it  distracts  attention  to  itself,  is  sustained  so  long  or  in 
such  a  way  that  you  notice  it,  it  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Mr.  ^ummell:  I  think  that  Mr.  Silvernail  is  quite  right.  But 
there  is  danger  of  3rour  adopting  a  gesture  and  thus  calling  attention 
to  something  you  should  not  call  attention  to.  If  you  are  holding  a 
cup,  and  the  audience  knows  you  have  not  set  it  down,  and  you  then 
suddenly  let  it  go,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  less  monotonous,  they 
will  fed  you  have  dropped  something.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
create  a  strong  illusion.  You  may  speak,  let  us  say,  of  a  corpse,  and 
if  you  get  careless  and  walk  forward,  the  audience  will  feel  you  are 
walking  over  that  corpse,  and  it  will  shock  them.  Suppose  you  were 
impersonating  the  different  characters  of  the  trial  scene  in  tlie  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  where  Portia  is  holding  the  bond;  you  must  drop 
that  when  you  come  to  the  other  characters,  and  you  must  take  it  up 
again  when  you  come  back  to  her,  and  continue  so  doing  until  she 
finally  gives  up  the  bond,  or  disposes  of  it  in  some  way.  If  you 
show  it  is  not  in  your  hand,  the  audience  will  recognize  its  absence 
and  wonder  what  has  become  of  it.  We  must  be  careful  about  those 
things.  Take  another  illustration:  in  the  scene  between  Launcelot 
Gobbo  and  old  Gobbo,  Launcelot  kneels  down.  I  do  not  think  any 
impersonator  is  wise  to  kneel  down  while  he  speaks  the  lines.  It 
does  not  produce  a  pleasant  effect  if  one  kneels  and  rises  with  evi- 
dences upon  his  clothing  of  contact  with  a  dusty  platform.  The 
artist  must  also  be  prepared  to  compromise  with  nature;  and  I  think 
one  may  compromise  here  by  simply  saying — as  I  do,  in  my  own 
words — "Launcelot  kneels  down  with  his  back  to  the  old  man."  Then 
when  I  speak  the  lines  of  Launcelot,  I  look  up  as  if  speaking  to 
sqmeone  whose  head  is  higher  than  mine.  As  the  old  man  I  am  still 
groping.  1  feel  that  that  is  the  best  solution  of  this  particular  diffi- 
culty.   Have  I  helped  this  matter  at  all? 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  think  so. 

Mrs.  Manning:  I  thought  the  point  upon  which  our  chairman 
spoke  was  finely  illustrated  last  evening,  when  Mr.  Barbour  took  the 
locket  and  looked  at  the  picture,  closed  it,  and  put  it  in  the  pocket 
from  which  he  took  it. 

Madame  Serven  :  Pantomime  precedes  speech.  I  should  think 
in  "^^uch  selections  as  those  which  have  been  read  this  morning,  that 
pantomime  will  precede  >pccch  just  long  enough  to  create  the  result 
which  the  reader  must  create,  if  she  has  no  stage  setting  at  all.  Again, 
I  should  «;ay  that  pantomime  should  fill  in  pauses  where  -pccch  would 
be  an  impertinence,  perhaps:  also  accompany  words  just  as  far  as  the 
thought  lasts,  and  where  the  speaker  feels  that  action  is  needed  to 
more  fully  carry  out  the  thought  to  the  audience.     (Applause.) 
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Mrs.  Carter:  Mrs.  Prohy  lia*-  ihrcv  iuimiU'>  to  cluse. 

Mrs.  Presey  :  I  do  ni»t  care  t<i  >;iy  anytiiing  funluT.  except  what 
I  have  already  said,  that  had  1  acted  <>r  recited,  instead  of  reading  the 
selection.  1  know  my  pantomime  would  have  expre>sed  tar  more  than 
it  did.  1  felt  I  was  weak  on  that  acc<.>unt :  hut  under  the  circum- 
stances felt  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Perry  :  We  have  nut  lieard  from  Misa  Ridgeway.  Many  of 
our  American  audiences  have.  1  would  like  to  hear  her  at  ihi^  time. 
I  do  not  want  my  three  mini:te-i  >pent  in  -ilence.  We  have  >een  Miss 
Ridgeway's  pantomime,  and  >een  its  ettect  un  the  audience,  and  want 
to  know  its  thet>ry. 

Miss  Ridgeway  asked  i*»  be  excu^ed. 

Mrs.  Melvii.lk  :  1  will  •»nly  take  <»ne  minnie.  just  to  a.^k  for  a 
little  information.  Will  nut  all  the  per-nn>  in  thi>  ro^^nn  wlm  have 
ever  lived  in  the  S<nith  indicate  it  hy  n-injij?  Or  llu^e  who  know 
anything  about  Southern  people,  i-et  all  tluj-^e  wlm  have  heard  the 
word  "pappy"  used  instead  ni  "dad<ly"  rai^e  their  hand^.  I  think  in 
rnnning  through  the  porni  it  wa^  more  natural  fnr  nie  In  n>e  "daddy;" 
but  I  was  told  hy  a  born  Suniherner  thai  "daddy"  i>  u>ed  mi>re  by 
.the  older  men.  and  al-u  by  wlnie  men;  but.  of  cuurM-.  that  is  Dun- 
bar's, it  is  not  Mrs.  Melville  at  all.  1  read  the  text  as  it  was  given 
to  me.  I  also  would  like  tu  know  if  I  un<lersiuod  Mr.  Fultrm  to  <ay 
that  he  understood  me  to  change  niy  "daddy"  or  my  "pappy"  Uf 
"mammy"  in  the  wnrds  nf  ihr  pueni: 

Mk.  Fulton:  I  wi-^h  t-i  «ay  liiai  yun  di«l  it  \u^\  ritilit.  and  a^  a 
woman  personating  that  that  \i'U  ilirl  e.vaclly  the  right  thing. 

Mrs.  Cartek  :  We  have  -mu-  niinutr.  Mr  Uawn  may  take  a  half 
minute. 

Mk.  Haw'N:  I  mn-it  challenge  Mr.  Silvernad'-  a-^^rtion  that 
pantomime  nnist  not  call  attention  to  itself.  1  i\iii  «|uoie  hun<lreds 
of  lines  in  which  pantoniini«-  gi\es  ilu-  prinrijjlc  ihtuiglu  and  nni^t 
therefore  call  attention  directly  then  t«»  \\<r]\.  When  I  >ay.  "And  thi.s 
(snapping  finger)  for  wimian"-  li.vi'"  it  i«  ilu-  tliji  of  tlu-  tnjger  which 
contains  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Sii.vf.rnail  :  That  i-  n.it  what   1   -aid. 

Mrs.  Kf.nnehv  :  In  ilu-  niaitrr  .^f  -e\.  Mr.  I-'nlion  -aid  he  thought 
the  lady  interpreted  exactly  righ'.  from  .i  wuinan'-;  standpoint.  Let  a 
woman  attempt  to  become  ■'nianni>-h"  in  her  interpr«-tation  iif  a  man. 
and  the  audience  at  once  feel-  ii.  and  it  cause-  the  inii)er'«f)nati«>n  to 
lo.^c  its  eflFcct. 

Mrs.  Carter:  T  want  t"  -ay  in  behalf  of  the  a.s-i-iance  that  the 
committee  ha.s  had  in  ibi-  -ctiMn.  that  without  any  exception  they 
have  responded  to  call  at  the  eleventh  h<iiir.  Fverybudy  who  i)rom- 
iscd  to  take  part  in  the  prr.grani  for  this  ^ectir.n  week«^  ago.  when  T 
had  the  program  all  arrangi«l.  before  tin-  i-t  of  June,  ha^  ^ince  failed 
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me.  I  feel  this  explanation  should  be  made  as  due  to  the  people  who 
have  come  at  the  eleventh  hour  in  response  to  call  to  do  this  work.  I 
wish  also  to  thank  them  most  heartily  for  coming  to  my  rescue  at 
the  last  hour;  and  also  to  thank  the  convention.  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  have  arrived  at  definite  principles  in  this  section,  but  we  have 
had  interesting  discussions. 

This  doses  the  ;>ection  work  for  this  year. 

Adjourned. 


REPORT   Ol-'   TUL   CUMMiTTlili   uN    TLKMiXULU(jV.   AS 

AMENDED     AND     ADOPTED     AT     THE     TENTH 

ANNUAL  MEETING.   NATIONAL  ASSOCLV- 

TION   OE   ELOCUTIONISTS. 


Buffalo,  N.  V.,  Jl.ne  28.   1901. 


ACTION : 

(L)     Bodily  cxprca^iuii  in  general. 

"For  1  have  neither  wit  nur  word?  nor  worth 
Action  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech 
To  itir  men's  blood." — Shakcspiarc   Uulius  Oesar). 
(IL)     SPECiFit.ALLV  :  The  expressive  niovenieni  of  tlie  body  or 
of  any  part  thereof,  an  di-tiugui>hed  from  Attitude. 
Another  iiuixirtant  u-e  I't"  '.lii-  lenn  -liuiild  be  noted,  viz.: 
(in.)      In     narraiivc    >tv    dr.ini;iuc     hierature.     the     pn>greft^    of 
event-,   ilu-  pa.^.>>age-  iiaving   m>j\enicnt,  or   in   which 
the   cliaracU'r>    ilo    -onieilnng    of    nnportance    to    the 
(le\eln])nRni  ni  ihc  pi<<i.  in  distinction  from  explana- 
lions.   inir»iducii'n>.  r;>i.Midcs.   i»urely   descriptive,   or 
retUrlivr   pa^-age-. 

ATTITUDE: 

(L)     Any  expiC's:\«.'   pij-uni-    i«>r  p«.)?iiii^n;   ui  the  body  or  of 
any  of  its  i»ari-  m  a  -i.iic  of  nnmobility.  either  mo- 
mentary  or  c»»ntinued,   c; 
(IL)     A  postiin-  or  po-iiuMi  .•!  -Ju-  bi)dy  or  of  any  of  its  parts: 

0.  Manifesting  a  ienipoiar\  ps>chic  slate,  as  defiance, 
grief.   <le>i»ajr.    retlLCii«.)n ; 

fr.  Expre»ing  or  -ynib-rliznig  soiiu-  relation  witli  another 
per M in  nr  mIiJici.  a-  an  atiunde  ■•f  prayer,  of  mili- 
tary attention,  oi  cerein')niou-  aaluiation ;  (These 
are  u>nally  disiingnished  a-  Conventional  altitudes). 

c.  Having  utilitarian  function  merely,  a^.  the  attitudes 
of  a  fencer.  '  (  I'or  the  sake  ')f  accuracy  in  our  ter- 
minolog\  \vr  should  avoid  the  u-e  of  "altitude"  in 
thi>  sen^e.  u-ing  the  syni)nym-  "p'^^lure"  or  "posi- 
tion" in.-iead. ) 

A  more  condensed  dermiii(»n   may  be  given   as  follows: 

M 
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(III.)    Any  posture  (or  position)  of  the  body  or  of  any  of  its 
parts,  either  momentary  or  continued*  manifesting  or 
symbolizing  a  temporary  psychic  state  or  relation. 
Unless  specially  designated.  Attitude  stands  for  the  pos^ 
ture  of  the  whole  body. 

POSTURE: 

A  position  of  the  whole  body  spontaneous  or  assumed, 
but  not  necessarily  expressive. 

POSITION: 

The  attitude,  posture,  or  situation  of  a  part  or  whole  of 
the  body  irrespective  of  any  significance,  as  "an 
erect  p.,"  ."an  uncomfortable  p./'  "the  position  of 
the  hand." 

POSE: 

(I.)     A  position  suited  for  artistic  effect,  or  considered  with 

reference  to  such  effect.     [Standard.] 
(II.)    The  conscious  or  voluntary  assumption  of  an  attitude. 

BEARING: 

An  habitual  attitude  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  body, 
indicating  either  characteristics  or  habits. 

GESTICIULATION : 

The  act  or  practice  of  gesticulating  or  making  gestures. 

GESTURE: 

Loosely:  Expressive  bodily  movement  of  any  kind. 
Specifically:  Primarily,  expressive  motion  of  the  arms 

or  hands;  secondarily,  similar  motion  of  other  parts 

of  the  body. 

TIMBER: 

TIMBRE: 

The  characteristic  or  distinctive  tone  quality  of  the  voice. 

QUALITY : 

SpEaFiCALLV:  Any  distinctive  tone,  or  timbre,  of  the 
voice  referable  to  a  particular  action  of  the  vocal 
organs :  as  pure,  or  impure. 


TENTH  AWL'AL  MKKTIXci  oF  THK  XATIOXAL 
ASSOUATIOX  OF  FLOCLTIOXISTS. 


MINUTES   OF    BLSIXKSS    TRANSACTIONS 


IJiFKALo.  X.  \'..  June  24,  1901.  4.00  p.m. 
The  regular  pmgrani  for  tlic  day  having  heeii  conduded. 
President  Soper  called  fur  rfix»rts  ni  standing  committees. 

Miss  M.  Helena  /achus.  df  New  York  City.  Chairman 
of  the  Literary  Committee.  re|)orted  that  the  work  of  the 
committee  would  he  evidenced  in  the  pn^gram  of  the  Tenth 
Annual  Meeting.  She  flesired  to  piihlicly  thank  the  various 
memhers  of  the  committee,  and  esi)ecially  those  residing  in 
New  ^'ork  City,  for  the  valuahle  assistance  they  had  respect- 
ively rendered  in  the  j)rej)arati()n  of  the  program,  and  which 
had  made  it  possihle  in  make  it  such  as  she  hoj^d  it  would 
prove  to  l)e. 

On  motion,  the  reiM)rt  was  received  and  approved. 
Mr.  Henry  ( I.  I  lawn,  ni  I  JnK)klyn.  '.  hairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  acknowledged  the  many  courtesies  re- 
ceived from  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Ihift'alo.  and  <lesired 
to  mention  in  particular  the  services  of  Mr.  John  kummell. 
local  chainiian.  who  had  hecn  indefatigable  in  arranging  va- 
rious details. 

On  motion,  tlir  rejoin   ua^  received  and  a|)proved. 
The  report  of  the  I'oanl  t>\    Trustees  not  heing  in  hand 
at  this  time,  at   the  re«|iu'st   of  tlu-  i'hairman.    Prof.    K.   M. 
Booth,  of  Chicago,  was  ])as<iML 

The  report  is  shown  in  ftdl  clsewiiere  in  this  rejK^rt. 
X<iminations  were  calird  for  hy  President  Sojkt  for  mem- 
Ixjrs  of  Committee  on  N'ominations.  and  attention  was  directed 
to  the  constitutional  recjiiirenunt^  governing  the  personnel 
of  this  committee,  which  wouM  consist  of  five  memhers.  the 
five  candidates  receiving  the  lanrest  number  of  votes  to  con- 
stitute the  same. 

Miss  Kmma  P.  liadley.  .Mrs.  P.urton  I'letcher,  and  Chan- 
ning  Rudd  were  ap|>ointed  as  tellers. 
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The  following  were  nominated  as  candidates  for  such  com- 
mittee from  the  floor  of  the  convention,  viz.  : 

Virgil  A.  Pinkley;  Mdme.  Ida  Serven;  Lily  Hoffner 
Wood,  Alice  May  Youse;  John  Rummell;  L.  B.  C.  Josephs; 
E.  A.  Ott ;  Miss  A.  Somerville. 

The  five  first  above  named  were  elected. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 


JUNE  26,    10  A.M. 

Telegrams  of  regret  and  greeting  were  read  from  John 
R.  Scott,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Maude  May  Babcock,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Louise  Humphreys  Smith,  Emily  Curtis  and  Wm.  T.  Ross, 
San  I'Vancisco;  also  letters  from  Adolph  Rivard,  Quebec, 
Canada ;  and  Jennie  Mannheimer,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JUNE  26,    12    NOON. 

Secretary  Perry  read  an  invitation  from  James  C.  Boykin, 
special  agent  Interior  Department  Exhibit,  Pan-American 
Exposition,  to  all  members  of  the  N.  A.  E.  to  attend  a  special 
presentation  of  biograph  and  graphophone  reproductions  of 
school  exercises  at  5  p.  m.  today. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  quite  generally  availed 
of. 

JUNE   27,    12    NOON. 

11ie  Chainnan  of  the  Nominating  Committee  requested 
all  mcnihcrs  to  indicate  their  wishes  or  preferences  as  to  nomi- 
nees for  office,  in  order  that  the  committee  might  be  fully 
advised. 

President  Soper  announced  his  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing committee,  viz. : 

Xecroloon^^ :  Thomas  C.  Trueblood.  Chairman ;  Mrs. 
Louise  Jewell  Manning;  R.  I.  Fulton. 

Auditinc::  Wm.  M.  .\lberti.  Chairman:  Emma  A.  Greely ; 
L.  B.  C.  Jnse])hs. 

I\esolntions:  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Tisdale,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Mar\   1  fn^ran  Ludium  ;  Channing  Rudd. 

Pronunciation:  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  Chairman;  Miss 
Marie  L.  Pruot :  T.  J.  McAvoy. 

11ie  absence  of  Mr.  Byron  W.  King  was  noted,  and  in- 
(juiry  made  l)y  Mr.   Fulton  as  to  what  arrangements  he  ha<I 
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niade  with  the  Proj^rani  (Aunniittcc.  or  they  with  him.  as  to 
the  presentation  of  the  j)apcT  «.»n  proj^rani. 

^Ir.  King's  ahscnce  was  uncxplaineil. 

Miss  Laura  Ahlrich,  of  Cincinnati,  urged  the  aclvisabiHty 
of  bringing  before  the  National  luhicational  Association  the 
matter  of  recognitirm  on  the  i)n»grani  of  the  \.  \i.  A.  of 
spoken  EngHsh,  as  a  pubhc  school  study.  She  referred  to  the 
app>ointnient  of  a  committee  at  the  Chautauqua  convention  of 
this  Association  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Washington  of  the 
N-  E.  A.  the  same  year;  and  staled  that  only  one  member  of 
that  committee  had  been  able  in  attend  at  Washington,  and 
the  petition  from  the  \.  A.  R.  ha'I  l)een  laid  on  the  table.  As 
the  best  method  of  reviving  the  matter  she  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  take  up  the  subject  with  the  X.  E.  A. 
authorities  at  the  convention  in  be  held  al  Detroit.  July  S  to 
12,  1901.  She  comnuuiicaled  the  views  n\  a  prominent  school 
superintendent  as  tM  what  sli«)uld  c<)mj)rise  the  personnel  of 
such  a  committee,  and  what  metliod  of  procedure  would  be 
advisable  for  them  to  adopt  with  the  N.  1'.  A.  I'.xecutive 
Board.  She  urged  that  the  emphasis  must  be  entirely  upon 
spoken  English  and  public  s])eaking  as  taught  in  the  public 
sclvx)ls  and  iv)  mention  to  be  made  of  recitation,  acting,  or 
dramatic  art:  and  that  the  committee  slunild  consist  of  those 
only  who  were  engagrjl  in  th(^  teaching  of  s|M)ken  iMiglish  in 
institutions  which  wrn*  acknowledged  factors  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  Riading  and  public  sjH'aking  were  the  only 
terms  she  would  sugg(\st  should  be  used  in  making  applica- 
tion to  the  N.  ]i,  A. 

Mr.  Kudd  seconcK'fl  the  motion,  and  <lesired  that  the  quali- 
fications mentioneil  lu-  carefully  considered  when  the  com- 
mittee slundd  be  made  up. 

Mr.  ITawn  objected  to  the  appointment  of  any  such  com- 
mittee, and  protested  against  anything  that  would  be  a  denial 
of  the  name  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Fulton  thought  there  was  no  denial  of  the  name,  but 
policy  should  be  u^^ed. 

Miss  I'lrnot  statt-d  that  tin*  petition  presented  by  her  at 
Washington  bore  the  signatures  of  some  fifty  of  the  leading 
educators  of  this  country  which  she  had  obtained  at  the 
N.  E.  A.  convtini(»n  in  liutTalo  four  vears  ago,  also  the  sig- 
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nature  of  Commissioner  Harris,  of  Washington,  favoring  tlic 
recognition  by  the  N.  E.  A.  of  this  department  of  our  work 
in  the  round  table  assignments,  whether  we  term  it  expres- 
sion, reading,  elocution,  or  whatever,  it  may  be  called.  The 
petition,  however,  had  been  presented  at  an  inopportune  time, 
and  unforttmately  tabled. 

Mr.  Mackay  hoped  that  such  committee  if  appointed 
would  retain  and  employ  the  word  "elocution"  at  all  times 
and  in  dealing  with  whatever  body  tliey  might  have  occasion 
to  confer  with.  The  word  "elocution"  was  the  generic  term, 
and  for  which  this  Association  stands. 

The  motion  to  appoint  said  committee  carried,  the  same 
to  consist  of  three  members. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee  to  go  to  Detroit, 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Fulton,  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  and  Miss  Marie 
L.  Bruot,  with  Miss  Laura  Aldrich  as  alternate. 

Mr.  Trueblood  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  annual 
reports  of  proceedings  of  the  N.  A.  E.  could  be  had  by  appli- 
cation to  him  at  any  time ;  the  price  being  $i  per  copy  for 
all  except  the  1892  report,  which  was  50  cents. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

JUNE28,  9A.  M. 

REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  SECTION   I.— METHODS  OF 
TEACHING. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  N,  A.  E.: 

The  Chairman  of  Section  I.  will  report  that  according  to  the 
program  lessons  have  been  given  on  Tuesday.  Wedi^esday  and  Thurs- 
day mornings,  viz. :  On  Tuesday  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hogan  Ludlum,  of 
St.  Louis;  on  Wednesday  by  Mrs.  Seraphine  C  Fowler,  of  New 
York  City,  and  on  Thursday  by  Mr.  Robert  Irving  Fulton,  of  Dela- 
ware, Ohio.  Two  of  these  illustrative  lessons  were  in  physical  cul- 
ture and  one  in  the  interpretation  of  a  poem.  Half  an  hour  in  each 
instance  was  consumed  by  the  teacher  of  the  morning,  and  half  an 
hour  given  to  profitable  discussion  by  the  members,  with  the  idea  of 
showing  methods  rather  than  individual.^:  and  aftcrwanK  discussing 
points  of  value. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Cora  M.  Wheeler.  Chairman. 

( )n  motion  of  Mr.  PiarlxDur,  the  foregoing  report  was 
received   and  apj)roved. 
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REPORT    OF    CHAIRMAN    OF    SECTION'    II.— INTERPRE- 
TATION. 

To  the  President  mid  Members  of  the  N.  A.  £.: 

In  planning  the  work  of  the  Interpretation  Section  of  the  N.  A. 
£.  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to  present  practical  and  vital 
questions  for  discussion,  followed  by  illustrations  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples advanced. 

In  carrj-ing  out  thi>  plan  the  folli:)wing:  topics  have  bceu  pre- 
sented, viz. : 

1.  Subject — *'Soliloquy."  "To  what  extent  should  action  and 
utterance  be  objective  in  soliloquy?" 

2.  Subject — "Melody."  "What  consideration  should  be  given 
to  speech  melody  as  an  acct»nipaninient  of  thought  and  feeling?" 

3.  Subject — "Pantomime."  "How  far  >hould  the  interpreter 
illustrate  in  pantomime  the  occurrence^  nr  movements  indicated  in 
the  lines?" 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  program  were  Mrs.  Charlotte  Snlley 
Presby,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Belle  Watson  Melville,  of  Chicago:  Miss 
Grace  Clark,  Bridgeport.  Conn. :  Mr.  J.  P.  Silvernail.  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Edward  .\mhersi  Ott.  Des  Moines.  Iowa :  Mi-s  Alice 
May  Youse,  Baltimore.  Md. ;  Mr.  J«ihn  Rummell,  Buffalo;  Mrs. 
Laura  J.  Tisdale,  of  Chicago. 

No  definite  principles  were  deduced  iri>ni  the  discussions  of  the 
various  topics;  but  much  interest  was  manife-ied  and  full  discussion 
indulged  in.  which,  we  hope,  will  load  lo  >ome  definite  re-ults  of 
value  to  our  profession.     Resi)ect fully  sul)mitted. 

FkANiE.s  Caktek.  Chairman. 

^)n  motion  of  Miss  SoiiuTvilk'.  of  lUitTaK),  the  ropi^rt  was 
received  and  aj)i)rove(l. 

At  the  re(|iiesl  ot  Miss  Zmlios.  Mr.  Iilhert  Hubbard,  the 
"Roycrofler,"  was  invited  to  address  the  omvention  at  this 
niurninp^'s  session  instead  nt  at  tlit-  Roycrofi  Chapel  this  after- 
rn:K)n,  as  orij^inally  assij^ned  <n\  tlu'  pm^^rani. 

This  was  done  in  'nder  l<>  n^i  de|)rive  any  one  who  mip^ht 
he  tniahle  t<»  join  the  ])arly  for  l""a>t  .\nrora  in  the  aftern(K)ii 
ri{  the  ])leasure  i>\  liearini^  Mr.  lluhhard's  address,  which 
proved  on  delivery  tn  he  nmst  enjoyable.  It  appears  else- 
where in  fidl. 

At  the  request  «»f  Mrs.  Tisdale,  (."hairman.  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Kesnhuions  was  read  by  Mr.  Rudd.  as 
follows : 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 
To  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists: 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the 
following  report,  viz.: 

Whereas:  The  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  are  greatly 
indebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness  shown  during,  and  in  reference  to, 
their  Tenth  Annual  Convention,  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  are  very 
desirous  of  expressing  in  a  formal  way  their  deep  appreciation ;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  John  Rimmiell,  Mrs.  Burton  Fletcher,  Miss  Annie  M. 
Somerville,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hausauer,  and  others,  who  have  labored 
so  earnestly  in  our  behalf,  for  their  many  acts  of  thought  fulness 
and  attention.    Further,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  favor  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Buffalo  in  granting  us  the  use  of  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Central  High  School  for  our  daily  sessions  and  recitals. 
And  again,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association,  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  as  such,  are  especially  due  to  Mrs.  Burton  Fletcher 
for  her  generous  hospitality,  as  evidenced  in  her  delightful  reception, 
and  at  all  other  times  during  the  convention.     Further, 

Resolved:  That  we  most  cordially  thank  the  press  of  Buffalo; 
the  many  citizens  who  have  so  graciously  assisted  us;  and  especially 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  perso;ially  welcomed  us,  and  par- 
ticipated in  our  opening  exercises. 

And,  lastly,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we  congratulate  and  most  heartily  thank  Miss 
M.  Helena  Zachos,  Chairman,  and  those  associated  with  her  in  the 
Literary  Committee,  for  presenting  us  with  the  excellent  program  of 
the  present  meeting;  also,  Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the 
Section  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Carter,  Chair- 
man of  the  Section  on  Interpretation,  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  sections  were  conducted,  and  for  the  aid  and  instruction 
derived   therefrom.     Respectfully  submitted, 

Laura   J.    Tisdale,   Chairman, 
Mary  Hogan  Ludlum, 
Channing   Rudd, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Mackay  moved  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  report. 

^It.  Hawn  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  the  name  of  Mr. 
Curtis  M.  Treat,  as  one  to  wliom  thanks  were  due.  Amend- 
ment accepted,  and  motion  unanimously  adopted  as  amended. 
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Mr.  Franklin  A.  J*cak,  of  ilio  American  University,  of 
liarriman,  Tenn.,  also  Presideiii  (»t  the  Southern  Association 
of  Elocutionists,  was  inirofluccd  by  Mr.  I-'ulton,  and  upt^n 
the  invitation  of  Presirlent  Soper  aildrcsscd  the  convention 
briefly.     He  said: 

•'It  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure  to  nic  ii«  he  Ml-  to  be  with  you 
and  to  represent  tlic  Sotithern  Association  of  Elocutionists.  In 
organizing  or  projecting  that  as>ocialion  we  dn  not  wish  to  be 
termed  secessionist^ ;  that  is  not  our  object,  but  rather  we  are  union- 
ists, perhaps  communists,  as  our  object  is  to  bring  our  people  into 
closer  relationship  with  this  Association.  I  dare  >ay  that  if  die  mat- 
ter was  put  to  test,  we  could  not  find  present  here  today  twelve  people 
from  the  Soutliern  states.  That  ought  not  to  be.  We  have  a  great 
many  very  enthu>iastic  teachers  of  elocution  and  oratory  there,  and 
a  great  many  very  enthusiastic  studcnt>.  In  fact.  I  think  tliat  the 
temperament  of  that  people  is  such  that  in  time  to  come  the  South- 
land must  come  to  the  front  artistically,  just  as  surely  as  the  natural 
resources  of  the  land  will  bring  it  to  the  front  commercially.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

*'We  have  just  organized  the  Southern  Elocutionists*  Association, 
and  held  our  first  convention  last  winter  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
day season,  at  Atlanta.  We  meet  there  this  coming  Christmas  holi- 
day season,  and  1  am  here  to  extend  a  very  hearty  invitation  to  any 
who  may  be  pleased  to  be  with  us.  W^e  are  nc)t  at  all  selfish,  and 
would  be  pleaded  to  have  you  come  and  pray  with  us,  and  >peak  to  us 
and  for  us:  and  I  am  sure  this  would  prove  no  disadvantage  to  any 
of  the  Northern  people.  Having  been  a  Northerner  myself,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  Northern  people.  I  have  only  been  in  the  South  nine 
years.  Wc  of  the  Southern  .Xs-ociation  ask  an  interest  in  your 
prayers,  and  we  in  return  have  nothing  but  best  wislic>  for  the  con- 
tinued succe>-i  of  this  Associaiiim,  and  that  it  may  increase  in  nuTn- 
bers  and  in  u.sefulness.  We  hope  to  bring  our  people  into  closer 
touch  with  you,  and  thereby  to  -well  the  numbers  of  this  Association. 

"I  thank  you." 

REPORT  01'  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

We  are  called  ui>on  to  record  the  passing  away  of  an  unusually 
large  number  of  our  cherished  members  since  our  last  meeting.  Nor 
has  the  hand  of  death  garnered  otiIv  the  ripened  sheaves,  for  some 
have  fallen  in  the  prime  of  life,  even  in  the  glow  of  health  and 
strength.  We  cannot  fathom  the  depths  of  Infinite  W^isdom  which 
decides  the  measure  of  human  life.  With  Jjime>  Russell  Lowell  we 
exclaim : 
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It  matters  not,  for  go  at  night  or  noon, 
A  friend,  whene'er  be  dies,  has  died  too  soon. 


AUSTIN  B.  MERRILL. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Austin  H.  Merrill,  Professor 
of  Oratory  in  Vanderbilt  University,  which  occurred  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  August  loth  last,  came  as  a  shock  to  his  co-laborers  of  the 
National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  and  to  his  many  friends  all 
over  the  land  who  had  been  drawn  to  him  l^  his  artistic  work  as  a 
public  reader  and  teacher  of  the  art  of  public  speaking. 

'  In  the  death  of  Professor  Merrill,  the  platform  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  effective  representatives.  In  his  partictdar  sphere  he  was 
easily  first  among  interpreters.  He  was  always  modest,  suggestive, 
delicate,  and  carried  his  audiences  with  him  by  his  unquestioned  sin- 
cerity. His  readings  before  this  Association  at  various  times  will 
always  remain  as  cherished  memories. 

As  a  teacher  his  influence  was  equally  potent  He  kept  before  his 
students  high  ideals;  developed  mein  from  the  individual  standpoint; 
sought  to  draw  out  and  devdop  their  powers  and  possibilities,  without 
casting  them  in  a  mold.  The  influence  of  his  tnching,  through  hia 
students,  has  affected  widely  the  methods  of  speaking  throughout 
the  South. 

We  shall  miss  him  sadly  as  a  man,  and  as  an  officer  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  had  been,  we  believe,  since  the  organization  of  the 
Association. 

His  uniform  courtesy,  his  affability,  his  frankness  and  geniality, 
made  him  a  universal  favorite  with  those  who  could  not  always 
accept  his  views. 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  children.  We 
wish  them  to  know  that  this  Association  appreciates  his  work,  that 
though  our  friend  was  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  his  life 
was  well  lived,  and  his  influence  will  grow  with  the  years, 

MOSES  TRUE  BROWN. 

One  month  later  we  were  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  authors  and  teachers  of  our  profession,  our 
last  honorary  member-elect,  Professor  Moses  True  Brown. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  recall  in  detail,  in  this  presence,  the  events  of 
his  useful  career.  His  work  as  an  educator,  first  in  general  educa- 
tional work,  then  as  an  independent  teacher  of  elocution  in  Boston, 
and  later  as  head  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory  and  Professor  of 
Oratory  in  Tuft's  College,  are  well  known  to  you  all. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  liberal  and  progressive  in  his  ideas. 
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He  was  active  in  urganizing  this  Association,  and.  later  the  Ohio 
State  Association,  of  which  he  wa-*  fnr  three  years  the  Honorary 
President.  He  left  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  together  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  the  disc»)r(lant  elements  of  our  profession  in  assem- 
blies such  as  this. 

His  chief  excellence  ;i>  an  elocutioni>i  rots  not  alone  U|)on  hi- 
^reat  work  a>  a  teacher.  ii>  an  organizer,  and  a>  a  leader  of  young  and 
thoughtful  students  »)t  public  speaking.  Proies<or  Brown,  in  his 
younger  years,  after  the  vi>il  of  Dickens  to  this  country,  became  the 
leading  interpreter  of  the  works  of  that  author,  and  once  or  twice  in 
the  history  of  this  convention  we  were  given  a  touch  of  the  old  fire 
that  characterized  the  work  of  his  earlier  years  as  a  reader. 

But  it  is  as  the  author  of  "The  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Ex- 
prcs.sion,''  his  chief  literary  Wijrk.  that  he  is  best  known  to  the  pro- 
fession. In  this  work  he  ha-*  attempted  to  reconcile  the  expressional 
teachings  of  DeNartc.  Darwin.  Spencer.  Mantegazza  and  others.  He 
invited  the  members  of  the  l)^()fes^ion  to  come  together  at  one  of  his 
summer  schcK>ls  t<.>  offer  criticisms  on  his  phil<:)sophy.  This  was  char- 
acteristic of  him.  He  wa^^  open,  fearle-s  and  manly  as  an  antago- 
nist, and  was  always  ready  tti  defend  his  theories.  This  he  <lid  suc- 
cessfully, and  his  phib)sophy.  while  open  to  criticism  of  some,  shall 
stand  as  one  of  the  mo>i  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
our  art. 

This  Association  --hall  sully  miss  him  in  its  deliberations.  His 
wise  counsel,  hi>  marked  persiwiality,  his  L'atholic  spirit,  were  ever 
an  inspiration  to  liis  fellow- worker^.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall 
not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Professor  Brown  helped  many  jj;iMid  causes  by  his  bequots. 
Among  them  was  an  ond(^wment  to  the  School  of  Oratory  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  School  nf  Oratory,  which  -hall  stand  as  a  lasting 
memorial  to  him  and  his  life  work. 

MRS.     KATK    .MOON    PARKER. 

We  are  called  upon  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kate  Moon 
Parker,  who  died  suddenly  in  Toronto  last  November.  She  has  been 
a  member  of  this  A>>ociation  almost  from  the  beginning.  She  was 
born  and  educated  in  Kngland.  received  her  training  in  elocution  in 
Londcm,  was  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  Noble's  school  there,  and  was  for 
three  years  an  in<irnctress  in  that  >chool.  She  then  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  reside.  an<l  was  for  some  lime  instructor  in  Mrs.  Noble's 
school  in  Detroit,  devoting  much  time  to  conducting  private  clashes 
in  debating  and  parliamentary  usage,  in  which  she  was  most  proficient. 

MRi?.     IDA     MOREY    RILEY. 

This  A-sociaiion  is  feeling  nmst  keenly  the  loss  of  oik*  of  its 
most  efficient  officers,  Mrs.  Ida  Morey  Riley    Associate  Principal  of 
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the  Columbia  School  of  Oratory,  Second  Vice-President  of  this 
Association,  and  for  the  past  two  years  its  Secretary,  who  died,  after 
a  brief  illness,  on  March  7  last. 

The  announcement  of  her  death  coming  to  the  members  of  this 
convention  who  have  been  with  her  from  year  to  year,  caused  a 
widespread  feeling  of  surprise  and  sorrow.  It  is  a  loss  which  the 
humblest  member  of  the  profession  who  knew  her  will  feel  as  a 
personal  one.  Her  kindness,  her  genial  nature,  her  helpfulness  in 
leading  young  students  to  an  appreciation  of  her  art,  made  her  a 
most  admirable  teacher.  Her  work  was  of  the  kind  that  endures, 
that  helped  to  transform  character,  that  lifted  and  broadened  her 
pupils,  that  stimulated  them  from  the  moral  side. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  she  has  passed  out  of  life's  activities, 
that  we  shall  be  denied  in  future  the  wisdom  of  her  counsel.  But 
her  example  and  influence  shall  ever  remain  as  a  stimulus  to  those 
who  have  worked  with  her  in  her  chosen  profession. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  her  associate.  Miss  Blood,, 
who  must  feel  a  sense  of  loss  that  we  cannot  fully  appreciate. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Chairman. 

Mr.  V.  F.  Mackay  moved  that  the  foregoing  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Necrology  be  adopted  as  the  just  expression  of 
the  reverence,  sympathy  and  respect  which  this  Association 
feels  for  the  several  subjects  of  the  resolutions. 

Seconded  l)y  Miss  Zachos,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

REPORT   OF   ELECTION   OF   OFFICERS. 

I 'pon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  True- 
blood  was  elected  as  Judge  of  Elections,  and  thereupon  as- 
sumed and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office,  Mr.  Soper 
retiring  meanwhile  from  the  chair. 

Miss  Ridgeway,  Mr.  Channing  Rudd,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  C. 
Josephs  were  named  as  tellers. 

Mr.  X'irgir  A.  Pinkley,  Chairman,  presented  the  following 
nominations  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
viz. : 

For  President — PVanklin  11.  Sargent,  New  York  City. 

First  \' ice- President — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving, 
of  Ohio. 

Second  Vice-President — L.  R.  Hamberlin,  Tennessee. 

Secretary — Edward  P.  Perry,  Missouri. 

Treasurer — Miss  Emma  Augusta  Greely,  Massachusetts. 
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Directors — Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler,  Xew  York;  l\  F. 
Mackay,  New  York ;  Rubcrt  Irving  Fult(^n,  Ohio;  F.  Towns- 
end  South  wick,  Xcw  \'ork ;  Mrs.  Louise  Jewell  Manning, 
Minnesota;  Channin;^-  Rudd,  Washiuji^ton.  D.  C. ;  Fdward 
Amherst  Ott,  Iowa:  I-ivingston  Rarlxair,  Now  Jersey:  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Shoemaker,  I'hiladclphia. 

The  above  nominations  having  been  submitted,  the  Judge 
of  Elections  announced  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  any  or 
all  who  so  desired  to  make  other  and  additional  nominations 
from  the  floor  of  die  convention,  ami  ruled  that  election  for 
President  should  be  first  taken  u\). 

Mr.  Franklin  11.  Sargent  asked  to  be  recognized,  and  said 
that  he  desired  t(;  express  his  i)r(»f<»und  appreciation  of  the 
honor  and  his  wish  to  serve  the  .\ssocialion  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. Me  regretted  lo  say,  however,  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  him  to  acce])t  the  position  if  elected.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  would  1)0  im])ossilile  for  him  to  be  at  the  next  con- 
vention. He  would  sacritice  any  business  interests,  and  any 
other  interests.  exce])t  one.  and  this  he  could  not  sacrifice:  for 
a  like  reason  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  1 'resident  throughout  the  coming  sea- 
son, and  he  might  be  cc.Jinpelled  to  resign  the  ofHce  at  any  time 
during  the  winter.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  under  these 
circumstances  im])ro])er  that  be  should  be  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion named,      lie  tlurcfore  begged  to  decline  the  nominatitm. 

Mr.  Mackay  favored  iIk-  noniinati«Mi,  but  believed  the  gen- 
tleman's wishes  sliouM  \k-  consullcrl.  and  with  regret  he  there- 
fore moved  the  acceptance  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  nomi- 
nation,    l^econded  by  Mr.  II awn.  and  carried. 

Mr.  MacUa\  nominated  Mr.  Koberi  1.  P'ulton :  seconded 
by  Mr.  ITawn. 

Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler  was  nominated. 

Mr.  Fulton  slated  lii>  snrmw  to  be  com])elled  for  the  sec- 
ond time  since  his  connectiou  with  the  Assoctation  to  decline 
a  n(.»mination  to  its  ])residency.  but  for  reasons  understocul 
by  many  and  <.)f  a  purely  ])ersonal  nature,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  accept  the  |)osition  if  elected,  and  he  ho])ed  his 
friends  would  vote  for  ^liss  Wheeler. 

Miss  Anderson,  of  Cleveland,  nominated  Mr.V.  A.  Pinkley. 

Mr.  Pinkley  asked  t«i  be  taken  nfF  the  list  of  nominees  in 
favor  r)f  the  present  m-ininee. 
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On  motion,  Mr.  Fulton's  declination  of  the  nomination 
was  accepted. 

Mr.  Fulton  moved  the  closing  of  the  ballots  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Miss  Cora  M.  Wheeler  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Mackay  urged  that  Mr.  Pinkley  remain  a  candidate, 
if  his  only  reasons  were  business  ones,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  be  willing  to  make- sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  others  had  done  in  the  past. 

Mrs.  Irving  also  moved  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for 
Miss  Wheeler.  Miss  Wheeler  declined  to  be  elected  if  at  all 
in  that  manner,  and  preferred  an  election  by  individual  ballot. 

Mr.  Pinkley  insisted  that  his  declination  be  acted  upon. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Rudd,  the  convention  proceeded  to 
ballot,  the  result  being  the  election  of  Mr.  Virgil  A.  Pinkley 
as  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  the  regular  nominee  for  First  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving,  was  elected  by  acclamation. 

The  regular  nominee  for  Treasurer  was  elected  in  the 
same  way. 

The  remaining  officers  w^ere  elected  seriatim,  nominations 
from  the  floor  being  made  as  follows : 

I'^or  Second  Vice-President,  H.  G.  Hawn,  nominated  by 
Mr.  Mackay. 

For  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  Hogan  Ludlum,  nominated  by 
Mrs.  j.  \V.  Shoemaker. 

Miss  M.  Helena  Zachos  was  nominated  from  the  floor  for 
Secretary,  hut  positively  declined  to  permit  her  name  to  l)e 
used. 

r^irther  nominations  for  Directors  were  made  from  the 
floor  as  follows :  Miss  Marie  L.  Bruot,  Edward  P.  Perry, 
Charles  Montavillc  Flowers.  H.  M.  Soper,  John  Rummell, 
Wm.  M.  AllKTli. 

11ie  election  resulted  as  follows : 

President — Virgil  Alonzo  Pinkley. 

1st  \' ice- President — Mrs.  FJizabeth  Mansfield  Irving. 

2(\  \'ice- President — Henry  (i.  Hawn. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Mary  H.  Iridium. 

'IVca^urcr — Miss  Emma  A.  dreely. 

Directors — For  term  expiring  tc>04:  F.  F.  Mackay.  Miss 
Cora  M.  Wheeler.  Robert  Irving  Fulton,  F.  Townsend  South- 
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wick,  Edward  I*.  Perry.  Livingsiuii  liarlxnir.Channing  Rudd, 
For  term  expiring  i',)03:  I  lenr\  M.  N)i)tT,  vice  Henry  G. 
Hawn.  promoted.  l*'or  term  expiring  iy02:  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Shoemaker,  vice  Mrs.  Mary  II.  LiKlluni,  i)romoieil ;  Edward 
Amherst  Ott.  vice  .\ustin  II.  Merrill,  deceased. 

Mr.  Silvcrnail  siigge^le<I  thai  a>  the  President  oi  the  Xew 
York  State  Association  c»f  I^l<.K:uti<»nists  was  j^resenl.  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Hawn.  it  was  eminently  prn|XT  that  the  Xa- 
tional  Association  sliouM  hear  fnmi  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hawn.  in  resjxinsr  to  this  call,  said: 

"I  scarcely  feel  that  1  am  tiding  riglu  in  taking  '.he  time  oi  :;iis 
Association,  in  view  oi  ilu-  liu«»nu-»  ahead  if  n>,  tf  ^aj  ni'vo  ihan  a 
word. 

"I  can  re|Hjri  thai  we  are  in  a  tloiiri-'ning  ci^nihiii»n ;  we  ha\e  a 
long  list  t)i  member-.  am«.»njf  ;hvin  abu.ui  a'.l  :he  i)rumineni  pe^'ple 
in  the  >tatc,  and  we  Inok  fi-rwanl  i^-  coniinned  jirowih. 

"As  President  of  the  New  Vnrk  State  A-s.  "oiation  -■!  Kl-  cii- 
tionists.  I  extend  t«»  thi>  A>M»ciati«'n.  and  tn  :t««  menihcrsnip,  indixid- 
ually  and  collectively,  a  cordial  invitation  i-i  a'.tend  ■.•iir  next  ct>nven- 
tion.  to  be  hold  at  L'tica,  X.  V..  in  the  week  fiillowinji  the  Ka-ter 
vacation  thi^  coming  year.  We  ••xik-c:  a  Iari;t  attendance,  an^l  liavo 
pnimi-e  of  a  reduced  radmad  fare. 

"I  thank  y«>n   vrry  niiuh." 

Mr.  Ilawn  niove«l  llial  llie  >ieleclioii  nt  next  convention 
city  l)e  reterr<.'d  to  the  r.'-ard  'if  ninct«ir>  with  ]»ower  {n  act. 

.Mr.  Truehli'od  ^tatvd  thai  the  r.Mard  had  anlhi»rized  him 
to  state  as  tlieir  rrrMmiiirndati'-n  f^r  next  ]da«x-  -d"  nuvtini::  the 
city  of  C'Iiicaj.T"  Tor  '•»»•_».  and  ilic  o'ty  of  Washinsrion  for 
Hp.^.  tlie  I»oar<:  omsidrrin^  it  lK>t  f<-r  tlie  interests  «'f  tlie 
Association  thai  incctini;^  -ln-nid  alternate  between  the  l\ast 
and   West. 

Mr.  <  >tt  nii'Vr«l  thai  tin-  i\'0:nnnriidatii»n  «'f  the  Iioard  he 
.I'/cejUed,  and  that  tin  runvnition  he  held  in  riiicaj^co  in  i()0-?. 

Seconde<l  hy  Mr.  iiarlninr.  and  carried. 

On  motion,  the  rcyxirt  .if  the  (.'< 'inmittee  on  r'*r«»inniciati»>n 
V.  i^.s  laid  over  until  th»  n«\t  aiMn!;il  nuetini:.  the  time  not  ])er- 
mittinjs:  its  r"n^iderati"n  n«  .\\ . 

(  hi  inMti.  m.  ad'"nnu(l. 


TREASURER'S    REPORT,    1900-1901. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  i,  1900 $513  64 

Active  members,   renewals   318  00 

New   active   members    129  00 

Associate  members,   renewals   12  00 

New  associate  members   24  00 

Day  tickets  convention  week 51  00 

Received  from  Mrs.   Mary  H.  Ludlum,  in  behalf  of  Com- 
mittee of   St.   Louis  Convention 15  oo 

Sale  of   Reports    ^3  50 

EXPENDITURES.  $1,096   1 4 

Cartage  Treasurer's  supplies  from  St.  Louis $1  00 

Balance   Douglass    A.    Brown    for    transcribing   proceedings 

1900    Convention     70  oo 

Printing    letter-heads    and    envelopes 17  35 

Letters  to  delinquents,  first  time 6  50 

Letters  to  delinquents,  second  time,  including  all  former  re- 
ports      14  10 

Printing    Annual    Report    195  00 

Mailing  Annual  Report   35  74 

Arranging  and  copying  names  for  journal  and  stationery  for 

same    3  20 

Mary  D.  Manning,  Extension  Committee 44  55 

Helen  M.  Zachos,  Literary  Committee 38  81 

H.  G.  Hawn,  Ways  and  Means  Committee 21  07 

John  Rummell,  Chairman  Local  Committee 11  46 

F.  Townsend  Southwick,  Terminology  Committee 6  35 

E.  M.  Booth,  Credential  Committee 60 

Frances  Carter,   section   work i  75 

Virgil  A.   Pinkley   3  00 

Treasurer's  expenses,  postage,  revenue,  exchange,  stationery, 

express    32  09 

Secretary's  expense,  postage 3  95 

Douglass  A.  Brown,  stenographer   40  00 

Membership   receipt  book    2  50 

Balance    on    hand 546  12 

Respectfully  submitted,  $1,096  14 

Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving, 

Treasurer. 
Above  account  audited  and  found  correct. 

William  M.  Alberti, 
Emma  A.  Greely, 
L.  B.  C.  Josephs, 

Auditing  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THl!:  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES. 


To  the  NoHonal  Association  of  liiocutioiiists: 

As  Chairman  of   the  Boanl  of  T^ustoe^,   1   have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  >tatement  of  a^^ets,  viz. : 

ST.   LOUIS   REPORTS,    IQOO. 

Nnmter  of  volumes  received 320 

Sent  to  members  203 

Sold  II 

Nimiber  on  hand loO 


320  320 

RE[>OKTS   ON    HAND. 

No.  No. 

Date.        Place.  Printed,     on  Hand.        Binding.       Value. 

1892  New   York    700         439    274        Paper        $137  00 

165        Qoth  165  00 

1893  Chicago    i.ooo  453  Paper  453  00 

1894  Philadelphia    300  24  Paper  24  00 

1895  Boston    400  140  Paper  149  00 

1896  Detroit    400  141  Paper  141  00 

1897  New  York  500  87  Paper  87  00 

1898  Cincinnati    500  1O3  Paper  163  00 

1899  Chautauqua    400  ijt^  Paper  17600 

1900  St.  Louis  320  lo'j  Paper  106  00 

4.520        [,73«  $1,601  00 

KEl^OKTS    OF    SAI-ES. 

Of  1892  report,  3  copies..  $1  50    Cash  to  Treasurer $33  50 

Of  1893  report,  3  copies. .     3  00 

Of  1894  report,  4  copies. .     4  00 

Of  1895  report,  2  copies. .     2  00 

Of  1896  report,  3  copies . .     3  00 

Of  1897  report.  2  copies. .     2  00 

Of  1898  report,  3  copies. .     3  00 

Of  1899  report,  4  copies . .     4  00 

Of  1900  report.  11  copies..  11  00 

35  $33  50  $33  SO 

Re>pectfully  submitted, 

E.  M.  Booth, 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Russell,  Rev.  Frances  T.,  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 

York  City,  N.  Y. 
Zachos,  Dr.  J.  C.  113  W.  84th  St..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

MEMBERS. 


Abrams,  Miss  Mary  Drucille,  Denver  University,  Denver,  Colo. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  220  South  Ingalls  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Alberti,  Madam  E.  A.,  Prin.  Alberti  School,  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York   City,   N.  Y. 

Aldrich,  Miss  Laura  E.,  2923  Kemper  Lane,  Walnut  Hills, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  L.  L,  2923  Kemper  Lane.  Walnut  Hills.  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Allen,   Lambeth  S.,   358   Dearborn   St.,   Chicago,    111. 

Alt-Miiller,  Miss  Helen  K.,  118  Park  Place.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Anderson.  Mrs.  Mamie  F.,  42390  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Ashcroft.  Miss  Carrie  V.  R.,  15 19  Cates  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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B. 

Bal)cnck,  Miss  Maud  May,   L'niversity  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Backus.   Miss  Lillian.  Denver,  Colo. 

Barl)ciur.  Livingston  J..  Rutgers  College.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
Barrington.   Miss   M.  .'\urelia,   1114  V  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


''A"  before  a  name  indicates  ".-Issociate  Membership.' 
*  Deceased. 
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Batterton,  Miss  X'irginia  P.,  4431   South  Broadway,  St.   LouiSf 
Mo. 

Bickford.  Chark>.  48  Bi»yl>lun  Si.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bingham,    Mis^  Susan    H..   \'alcniine  Ave*.,   Fordhani,    N.  Y. 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Kmily  M..   1  \V.   100th  St.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Blood,   Mi^s  Mary  A.,   Columbia  School  of  (Oratory,   Steinway 
Hall.  Oiicago,  111. 

Bolt,  Mrs.   Mildred  A.,   luji  JetYcr:>on  A\a-..   Detroit,  Mich. 

Bond,  Miss  Josephine  Sterling,  jji  E.  lOth  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Booth,  E.   M..  471    Fullerinn  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
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Chiltt>n,  .Mrs.  William  Calvin,  Oxford.  Mi-s. 
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Conn. 
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Cumnock,  R.  L.,  Evanston,  Dl. 
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D. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I.-Namb. 

This  body  shall  be  called  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists. 

ARTICLE  II.— Object. 

To  promote  vocal  culture  and  dramatic  expression, 
and  to  unite  the  members  of  the  fraternity  of  readers  and 
teachers  of  elocution  and  oratory  in  closer  professional 
and  personal  relationship,  by  means  of  correspondence, 
conventions  and  exchange  of  publications. 

ARTICLE  III.— MEMBBRSHIP. 

(Adopted July  2,  i8p/,) 

Section  i.  Active  Membership, — ^Any  teacher  of  ora- 
torv,  elocution,  dramatic  expression,  or  voice  culture  for 
speech,  or  any  author  of  works  upon  these  subjects,  any  pub- 
lic reader,  public  speaker  or  professional  actor  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  Active  Membership.  But  every  applicant  for  Ac- 
tive Membership  shall  have  a  general  education  equiva- 
lent to  graduation  from  an  English  High  School,  and,  in 
addition,  shall  be  graduated  from  some  recognized  school 
of  elocution,  oratory,  expression  or  dramatic-art,  or  shall 
have  had  the  equivalent  training  in  private  under  a  teacher 
of  recognized  ability;  and,  furthermore,  shall  have  had  at 
least  two  years  of  professional  experience  as  artist  or  teach- 
er subsequent  to  graduation  or  the  completion  of  the  equiv- 
alent private  course. 

Sec.  2.  Associate  Membership. — All  persons  not  eli- 
gible to  Active  Membership  (including  students  of  subjects 
named  in  Section  i),  shall  be  eligible  to  Associate  Member- 
ship. Associate  Members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or 
hold  office,  but  shall  enjoy  all  other  privileges  of  member- 
ship. 

Sec.  3.  Honorary  Membership. — Persons  of  eminence 
in  the  profession,  or  such  as  may  have  rendered  conspicu- 
ous service  to  the  Association,  may  be  elected  to  Honora- 
ry Membership. 
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Sec.  4.  Membership  Fee. — ^Thc  fee  for  Active  or  As- 
sociate Membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  $3  for  the 
first  year,  payable  on  application  for  membership,  and  $2 
for  each  succeeding  year.  Non-payment  of  dues  for  two 
successive  years  shall  entail  loss  of  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation. 

Sec.  5.  Election, — Election,  except  in  the  case  of 
Honorary  Membership,  shall  be  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
upon  recommendation  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 
Honorary  Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  whole  body. 

Sec.  6.  Credentials. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  shall  elect  from  their  number  i^  Committee  on 
Credentials,  who  shall  determine  the  fitness  of  all  applicants 
for  admission.  The  first  committee  shall  consist  of  three 
members,  elected  for  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively. 
The  vacancy  occurring  each  year  shall  be  filled  at  each 
annual  meeting  by  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  full 
term  of  three  years.  In  case  of  the  inability  of  any  member 
to  serve  out  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected,  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  also  elect  a  member  for  the  unexpired 
portion  thereof.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  official  organ  of  the  Association  from  time  to 
time  a  list  of  applicants  recommended  by  them  for  member- 
ship, and  shall  post  a  complete  list  of  the  same  in  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  hall  of  meeting  at  least  twelve  hours 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  convention.  Applications  re- 
ceived later  than  the  Saturday  preceding  the  convention 
shall  be  referred  to  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors ;  but  in  no  case  shall  an  applicant  be  elected  with- 
out twelve  hours'  notice  of  his  recommendation  by  posting 
the  same.  Any  meml.er  having  a  valid  objection  to  the 
admission  of  an  applicant  so  posted,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  a  hearing  thereupon  before  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials. Pending  election,  the  Committee  on  Credentials  may 
instruct  the  doorkeeper  to  admit  all  applicants  upon  pre- 
sentation of  the  Treasurer's  receipt  for  membership  dues. 

Sec.  7.  Appeals. — ^Appeal  from  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  may  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, but  from  the  action  of  the  Board  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal. 
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ARTICLE  IV.— Officers. 

There  shall  be  annually  chosen  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  whose  duties  shall 
be  those  ordinarily  devolving  upon  such  oflScers.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors,  divided  into 
three  classes:  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Literary 
Committee,  and  Board  of  Trustees.  The  seven  persons  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected  for 
three  years,  the  seven  leceiving  the  next  highest  number 
shall  be  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  next  seven  for  one 
year.  The  officers  first  named  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Seven  directors  shall  be  elected  annually  to  fill  places 
of  the  seven  retiring. 

ARTICLE  v.— MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Directors  may  suggest  and  the 
Association  determine. 

ARTICLE  VI.— Sections. 

The  Association  may,  during  the  year,  organize  itself 
into  sections,  each  appointing  its  own  chairman,  and  each 
being  responsible  for  papers  and  reports  in  its  special  de- 
partments of  study^  which  documents  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII.— Alterations. 

Alterations  of  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing, provided  that  three  months'  notice  of  the  same  shall  be 
given  the  Directors  in  writing. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— Notice  of  Alteration. 

Any  and  all  notices  of  alterations  of,  and  amendments 
to,  the  Constitution,  duly  announced  in  Werner's  Magazine 
during  the  year,  shall  be  deemed  lawful  notice  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Association;  said  alteration  or  amend- 
ment  shall  be  open  to  discussion  and  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion at  the  coming  convention,  as  provided  in  Article  VII. 
of  the  Constitution.  Such  notification  shall  be  duly  signed 
by  the  Chairman  and  Board  of  Directors. 
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BY-LAWS.  « 


1.  Rules  of  Order. — Rules  of  order  shall  be  those  gov- 
erning all  deliberative  assemblies,  Roberts'  "Rules  of  Or- 
der" being  the  standard  of  authority  in  cases  of  doubt. 

2.  Quorum. — Seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the 
Board  of  Directors.  A  quorum  of  the  Association  for  bus- 
iness purposes  shall  consist  of  thirty-five  members. 

3.  Elections. — ^A  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  a  regular  meeting  shall  decide  the  question  of  the  recep- 
tion or  rejection  of  new  members.  Unless  a  ballot  is  called 
for  all  elections  shall  be  by  acclamation.  Not  more  than 
three  honorary  members  shall  be  elected  in  one  year. 

4.  Committees.— 'Tht  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  consider  and  report  to  the  Directors  the  time,  place 
and  arrangements  for  each  annual  meeting,  subject  to  the 
approved  of  the  Association.  The  Literary  Committee 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic 
features  of  tlie  annual  meeting,  and  shall  report  the  same  to 
the  Board.  The  Trustees  shall  have  control  of  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Association,  books,  manuscripts,  or  works  of  art. 
They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  custody  of  revenue  of  the 
Association,  whether  from  donations,  bequests,  members' 
fees,  investments,  or  from  other  sources. 

5.  Absent  Members. — Members  detained  from  attend- 
ing the  annual  meeting,  shall  notify  the  Secretary. 

6.  Papers, — No  paper  shall  be  read  before  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  except  by 
the  author  of  the  same,  and  no  essay  shall  be  published  in 
the  official  report  of  the  Association  except  such  as  has  been 
read  by  the  author  at  the  Convention,  the  proceedings  of 
which  constitute  the  report  of  said  Convention.  But  this 
by  law  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  reading 
and  publishing  of  the  essay  of  any  distinguished  scientist  or 
litterateur  who  may  be  invited  by  the  Literary  Committee 
to  prepare  an  essay  for  the  Association.  The  Literary  Com- 
mittee shall  be  accountable  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  all 
such  invitations. 

7.  Advertising.  — No  person,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Association  or  not,  shall  be  allowed  to  advertise  in  any 
manner  in  the  rooms  of  the  Convention,  any  publication. 
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composition,  device,  school,  or  invention  of  any  sort,  wheth- 
er by  free  distribution,  by  circulars,  or  orally. 

8.  04adification  or  Suspension  of  By-Laws.  ^Tht 
above  provision  shall  be  modified  or  suspended  only  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  at  regular  meetings. 
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Tlie  Eleventh  Anniril  Meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Elocutionists  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society,  Chicaj^o,  Illinois,  June  23d  to  27th,  1902. 

The  first  session  of  the  main  body  was  called  to  order 
at  3  p,  m.,  Monday,  Jime  23d,  by  the  President,  Virgil 
Alonzo  Piiikley. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Frederick  E.  Dewhurst,  Pastor  of  the  University  Congre- 
gational Church,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd-Jones,  Pastor  of  All  Souls  Church, 
Chicago,  was  then  introduced. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


REV.  JENKIN  LLOYD-JONES,  PASTOR  ALL  SOULS    CHURCH, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

We  arc  glad  you  have  come.  We  hope  you  will  feel 
at  home.  I  trust  we  will  be  reasonably  hospitable.  I  feel 
very  safe  about  you — I  do  not  feel  so  safe  about  ourselves ; 
for  you  will  discover,  if  you  have  not  already  found  out, 
that  we  are  a  hurried,  racing,  chasing  people. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  welcoming  you 
into  what  is  probably  the  quietest  nook  in  Chicago.  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  to  liavc  your  deliberations  in  what  is 
probably  the  most  dignified  expression  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  Chicago.  We  have  not  very  much  of  that  to  boast 
of,  I  am  afraid.  I  will  not  try  to  catalogue  the  things  that  we 
have.  I  take  it  fer  granted  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of 
the  makers  of  scrap-books,  and  in  your  well-filled  scrap 
books  you  may  have  inserted  at  some  time  or  other  a 
speech  of  welcome  in  Chicago  to  some  body  of  men  or  wo- 
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men — it  doesn't  matter  which — and  you  have  saved  that 
sample  of  rhetoric  as  a  fine  illustration  of  the  highfalutin 
and  the  bombastic.  If  you  have  such  a  choice  excerpt  in 
your  scrap-book,  please  look  it  up,  and  ascribe  it  to  me,  and 
adopt  It  as  a  substitute  for  my  speech  of  welcome. 

In  that  speech  of  welcome  which  demands  the  highest 
order  of  elocutionary  ability,  you  will  find  that  we  have 
some  very  high  buildings,  and  that  we  have  some  long 
streets,  and  some  very  dirty  alleys ;  and  that  we  have  Lake 
Michigan,  and  that  we  have  the  Lake  Shore  drives  and  av- 
enues, and  things  galore.  Well,  I  don't  take  much  joy  in 
welcoming  you  to  all  that.  You  can  find  them  out  for 
yourselves.  I  do  take  some  pleasure  in  reminding  you,  at 
this  beginning  of  your  deliberations,  that  you  are  in  a  city 
that  was  the  home  and  the  workshop  of  Eugene  Field.  I 
do  take  pleasure  in  reminding  you  at  this  beginning  of 
your  session,  that  you  are  in  the  city,  the  mental  climate  of 
which  was  modified  and  rarefied  by  the  ministrations  of 
David  Swing,  a  man  who,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  was  able 
to  marry  art  r.nd  ethics,  to  combine  religion  and  poetry, 
sculpture  and  spirituality;  and  I  take  it  that  such  a  re- 
minder will  prove  a  more  benign  introduction  to  this  city, 
of  you  who  are  here  assembled,  than  any  of  the  statistics  of 
trade  or  the  figures  of  commerce. 

However  you  may  class  yourselves  you  belong  to  a  class 
that  deals  vvith  the  most  intangible  of  verities,  the  most 
elusive  of  commodities  that  the  human  mind  can  engage 
in.  You  deal  with  words.  What  so  vanishing  as  words, 
what  so  elusive  as  phrases?  What  so  fugitive  as  sentences, 
what  so  passing  as  speech?  And  yet  you,  at  the  same  time 
are  dealing  with  the  most  lasting  things  in  history,  the  most 
permanent  things  that  the  human  mind  engages  itself  with. 
*'Art  Is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,"  says  the  Greek ;  but  his 
art  is  dilapidated  and  broken  and  survives  only  in  frag- 
ments and  pathetic  torsos,  while  his  words  abide  in  their 
completeness  and  their  wholeness,  and  the  Greek  speech  is 
about  the  3^oungest  thing  that  the  human  mind  deals  with 
to-day.  The  Roman  Empire,  one,  two  and  more  of  them, 
have  collapsed  and  vanished ;  they  are  scarcely  things  to  be 
studied,  so  lost  are  they;  but  the  Roman  speech,  the  Latin 
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tongtte,  is  still  a  solid  asset  in  human  nature  invoice  of  to- 
day. 

And  so  I  welcome  yon  who  deal  with  the  primal  worth 
of  the  ages,  whose  luslness  it  is  to  use  the  most  indestruct- 
ible counters  of  human  thought  and  feeling.  I  welcome 
you  into  tlie  city  of  Eugene  Field  and  of  David  Swing. 

Now  I  had  better  stop  right  here,  for  I  am  afraid  if  I 
go  any  farther  I  will  forget  my  mission,  and  will  cease  to 
speak  words  of  hospitality  and  welcome,  and  will  drop  into 
my  old  habit  of  lecturing  you  and  preaching  at  you.  The 
temptation  is  very  great.  I  think  I  have  waited  for  many 
years  for  a  good  fair  chance  at  the  Elocutionists  of  Ameri- 
ca. (Applause)  and  I  am  frank  to  confess,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  withholding  the  using  of  this  splendid  opportu- 
nity only  from  my  sen.se  of  the  courtesies  due  you.  I  like 
your  business,  and  still  I  don't  like  the  way  many  of  you 
work  it.  (Laughter  and  applause).  I  believe  that  the  hu- 
man voice  is  the  most  superb  instrument  of  music.  I  be- 
lieve that  vocal  interpretation  is  the  only  interpretation 
that  can  reach  the  innermost  meaning  of  the  masters  in  lit- 
erature ;  and  so,  of  course,  I  must  believe  in  you.  I  do  be- 
lieve in  you  very  much ;  but  that  is  the  very  reason  I  suffer 
very  much  at  the  hands  of  some  of  your  ilk  that  are  not 
here  to-day,  (laughter)  and  they  never  come  to  the  nationaf 
conventions.  I  am  not  speaking  to  that  company,  Mr. 
President,  but  there  are  some  folks  around  who  elocute,  to 
the  suppression  of  which  you  are  here  gathered  to-day ;  and 
I  can  only  welcome  you  in  this  high  task  of  elevating  your 
calling  into  the  high  spiritual  vocation  which  it  ought  to 
be. 

I  have  said  that  vocal  interpretation  is  the  only  ade- 
qtiate  interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  masters,  and  so 
it  behooves  those  of  us  who  deal  with  the  voice,  whose  only 
instrument  is  the  worderfiil  little  mechanism  deposited  in 
our  throats— it  behooves  us  then  to  heed  the  suggestion  of 
Browning,  who  savs  somewhere,  "You  give  me  mind  and 
I  will  bring  you  meaning;"  and  the  meaning  that  you  arc- 
supposed  to  interpret,  to  carry  to  your  audience,  can  be 
found  and  consummated  only  by  and  through  mind;  and 
the  true  interpretation  of  literature  is  never  a  thing  of  me- 
chanics, still  less  15  it  a  thing  of  the  tailor  and  the  dress- 
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maker  and  the  barber.  It  is  never  a  matter  of  gymnastics ; 
it  is  always  a  matter  of  soul,  a  matter  of  heart,  a  matter  of 
experience.  Only  those  who  have  burrowed  deep  to  the 
roots  of  things,  can  bring  tip  the  deep  meanings  in  litera- 
ture that  it  is  your  business  to  interpret.  And  so  I  wel- 
come you  as  students  of  the  imperishable  treasures  of  the 
race,  as  co-workers  of  the  great  makers  in  culture,  the  poets 
who,  again  I  say,  can  tc  interpreted  only  by  those  who  have 
gone  with  them  into  the  deep  places  of  life,  who  look  life 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  bring  an  element  of  sincerity  to  its 
interpretation;  who  have  taken  such  counsels  of  the  Al- 
mighty that  they  have  entered  into  his  secrets,  which  are 
ever  the  secrets  that  are  known  only  to  the  single  minded, 
the  single  eyed  that  Jesus  talked  about,  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity.  Those  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  great 
poets  have  wrought.  Those  are  the  conditions  only 
through  which  their  message  can  be  understood ;  those  are 
the  meanings  by  which  their  message  can  be  interpreted. 

Now  I  think  I  had  better  stop,  or  I  will  go  farther  and 
get  deeper  into  it,  and  forget  my  mission  of  extending  to 
you  indeed  a  sincere  welcome.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
speak  for  a  certain  constituency  in  Chicago,  for  I  have  been 
hanging  around  these  corners  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  have  been  more  or  less  blessed  with  the  companionship 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  helped  give  to  Chicago 
something  of  its  relish  for  poetry,  for  music  and  for  art.  I 
think  I  have  some  reason  to  know  our  needs,  'and  it  is  out 
of  the  sense  of  our  great  need  that  I  bid  you  welcome  into 
our  city,  hoping  that  you  will  do  something — you  can't  do 
much  for  U£ — none  of  us  can  do  much  for  the  other  fellow 
We  must  do  it  for  ourselves;  but  I  trust  you  will  leave  be- 
hind you  a  little  impulse  that  will  be  felt  in  some  quarters, 
and  which  will  help  some  of  us  to  an  occasional  relish  for 
the  priceless  things  in  literature,  for  the  deathless  elements 
in  poetry,  for  the  redeeming  and  recreative  power  of  art. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  forget  in  this  presence  that  one 
benign  mission  of  your  profession  is  to  ameliorate  the  in- 
tensity of  life :  I  believe  in  comedy  as  I  do  in  tragedy,  and 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  any  one  who  gives  me  a  good 
laugh.  I  am  indebted  to  anybody,  or  bodies,  who  brings 
to  the  surface  the  sense  of  humor,  that  glimpse  of  grotesque 
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by  which  the  Almighty  enlivens  a  too  sombre  world.  It 
serves  as  a  buffer,  you  know,  to  break  the  shocks  of  life; 
It  19  the  sprmg  that  saves  you  from  striking  the  hard  edges 
when  you  go  throiigh  the  pitfals  of  life.  So  I  am  glad  it  is 
given  to  you  to  play  with  the  human  emotions,  to  deal  with 
I  will  not  say  the  light  or  trivial,  for  that  is  not  the  charac- 
teristic of  true  humor  or  real  wit— but  to  play  with  the 
fragmentary.  I  imagine  that  somehow  the  Infinite  mind 
murst  be  relieved  often  by  a  sense  of  the  grotesque.  We 
might  break  the  heart  of  the  Infinite  with  our  meanness 
and  our  weakness  if  it  wasn't  so  funny,  if  it  wasn't  all  so  sil- 
ly ;  and  He  knows  that  it  is  silly  and  that  it  is  funny,  and 
that  we  are  grotesqtie  because  we  are  really  fragmentary 
and  imperfect  and  imdevelopcd  as  yet;  and  so  He  has  pa- 
tience with  us,  and  wc  must  have  patience  with  one  another. 
I  welcome  you,  therefore,  as  interpreters  of  the  comic  as 
well  as  of  the  profound,  both  of  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
enjoy. 

But  let  me  end  my  little  scold,  for  I  want  to  be  remem- 
bered, if  1  say  anything  worthy  of  remembrance,  as  hold- 
ing that  your  art  is  not  a  thing  of  externals,  it  is  not  a  thing 
of  mechanics ;  it  is  not  a  thing  of  gymnastics.  I  have  in 
mind  a  man  now  gone  to  his  reward,  who  had  a  strident 
voice,  a  grotesque  body,  a  most  unaccountable  accent,  an 
intolerable  gesture,  and  still  I  remember  hearing  him  acci- 
dentally drop  on  to  that  little  Emerson  quatrain  about  a 
flower,  and  he  delivered  it  in  such  a  way  that  a  deep  hush 
of  silence  fell  about  him,  and  the  audience  were  brought 
to  their  knees.  How  could  that  be  done,  when  in  his  case 
aD  your  rules  were  \iolated,  and  all  the  mechanics  of  your 
ait  ignored,  when  he  could  not  successfully  control  the 
first  elements  of  what  you  call  good  reading,  but  that  sim- 
ply his  soul  was  attuned  to  the  thoughts  of  the  poem,  and 
hk  heart  li^d  been  baptized  in  the  sanctities  of  life.  He 
{ix^ot  his  voice,  and  his  arms  and  legs,  as  was  most  evi- 
si^.  He  made  poor  use  of  all  those,  but  he  was  possessed 
of  tlw  poet's  thoui;:ht  and  touched  with  the  poet's  vision, 
40^1  h<  was  able  to  re-make  what  a  poet  made.  And  that  is 
tv«r  business,  and  it  ought  to  be  our  business,  Bro.  Dew- 
:vttrst.  ami  it  ill  t>ecomes  us  to  lecture  this  company  who  so 
M^^Hi^iv  tail  m  our  business. 

I  4«i gUU  >-oiiirc  here.    (ApjJause.) 
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The  President:  I  am  sure  that  Bro.  Jones  would 
not  have  felt  so  timid  to  venture  upon  some  of  his  remarks 
if  he  had  attended  one  of  our  Association  meetings  such  as 
we  shall  have  -n  the  next  four  days  here,  and  heard  how 
heavily  we  bear  down  on  the  same  things  and  in  the  same 
way.  I  havii  no  doubt  that  while  he  has  impressed  upon 
you  that  elocution  is  not  a  thing  of  mechanics  yet  that  he 
would  not  think  it  a  bad  thing  if  the  external  were  made  to 
work  in  accord  with  the  internal,  and  that  is  part  of  your  la- 
bor. You  have  appreciated  the  words  of  the  Doctor,  I  am 
sure,  very  greatly. 

The  IVesident  briefly  referred  to  Illinois  as  being  the 
state  of  his  birth,  and  spoke  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Thomas,  who  had  officiated  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinkley,  a  circumstance  which  he 
very  vividly  recalled.  He  then  referred  to  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  who  would  have  been  present  at 
this  meeting  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  imperative  du- 
ties elsewhere,  one  of  them  being  preparation  for  attend- 
ance of  the  N.  E.  A.,  at  Minneapolis,  before  which  body 
Mr,  Trueblood  was  to  appear  as  the  representative  of  the 
N.  A.  E.  in  the  "Spoken  Word"  section. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


VIRGIL  ALONZO  PINKLEY,  CINCINNATI.  O. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Non-members  and  Members,  Ac- 
five  and  Associate,  of  the  National  Association  of  Elocu- 
tionists; 

We  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  greeting.  Let  us 
all  do  what  we  can  to  make  this,  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  organization,  one  of  pronounced  pleasure 
and  profit.  It  has  been  our  endeavor  throughout  the  year, 
with  whatever  of  time  and  strength  and  resource  we  could 
command,  to  increase  our  attendance,  our  membership,  our 
efficiency. 

Members  or  visitors  who  come  to  us  this  year,  from  the 
far-off  Golden  Gate,  will  wish  to  reap  golden  returns,  as  a 
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recompense  for  the  long,  laborious  and  expensive  journey. 
It  is  our  belief  that  at  no  time  in  our  history  has  more  care- 
ful preparation  been  made  to  insure  some  rich  reward  to 
all  who  come,  whether  from  Gulf,  or  Sea,  or  Plain,  or 
Mountain  Range. 

At  our  Detroit  meeting,  in  a  Presidential  address, 
which  for  fruitfulness  of  suggestion  we  have  never  heard 
surpassed,  these  words  were  used:  "Such  an  organization 
as  ours  ought  to  set  a  good  example  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
grams. The  formation  of  a  good  program,  so  as  to  secure 
unity,  variety,  progress,  relief,  climax,  is  itself  one  of  the 
highest  applications  of  the  art  principle." 

Now  that  wc  have  this  same  eloquent  Ex-President 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Literary  Commit- 
tee, have  we  not  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  five  days 
will  be  filled  with  rarest  treasures  for  both  mind  and  soul? 

That  address  of  Prof.  Chamberlain's  at  Detroit  has 
been  bearing  fruit  from  the  day  of  its  delivery  to  the  present 
hour.  When  you  return  to  your  homes,  open  the  Report 
for  1896,  and  re-read  it,  and  note  the  number  of  its  sugges- 
tions that  we  have  carried  into  execution,  and  observe  what 
a  large  part  of  the  very  life  of  our  more  recent  meetings  has 
resulted  from  our  wise  hearkening  to  his  sage  counsel. 

An  address  on  an  occasion  like  this,  we  take  it,  should 
outline  a  policy;  showing  how  we  may  grow.  That  we 
might  avoid  the  crime  of  unconscious  plagiarism,  we  pe- 
nised  a  number  of  the  addresses  of  our  predecessors,  and 
now  we  feel  that  conscious  plagiarism  is  almost  unavoida- 
ble if  we  attempt  to  cany  out  this  ideal  object  of  a  Presiden- 
tial Message.  It  were  safer,  perhaps,  to  review  old  sug- 
gestions, and  emphasize  them  by  repetition,  than  to  try  to 
make  new  ones,  which  peradventure  would  prove  to  be  the 
oldest  of  the  old.  One  thing  we  feel  sure  we  may  safely  do, 
which  will  questionless  yield  rich  returns,  is  this :  let  each 
member  resolve  himself  ituo  a  committee  of  one  to  make  a 
note  of  that  which  impresses  him  or  her  as  being  the  most 
intensely  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
week, — proceedings  which  he  feels  are  only  well  begun, 
and  are  capable  of  profitable  development.  Then  let  him, 
early  in  the  Fall,  deliver  to  whoever  may  then  be  Chairman 
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of  the  Literary  Committee,  the  essence  of  his  observations 
and  desires.  ^  ' 

For  example,  some  paper  or  address  contains  some 
point  of  vital  importance,  upon  which  the  members  pounce 
with  avidity  in  open  discussion,  but  which  the  inexorable 
gavel,  inspired  by  an  inexorable  law,  or  by-law,  brings  to 
an  end  just  when  all  of  you  who  have  not  spoken  desire  to 
speak,  and  all  who  have  spoken  wish  you  had  another  op- 
portiuiity.  In  such  case,  let  it  be  our  business  to  treasure 
up  this  fact  in  memory,  and  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Literar}^  Committee.  In  our  opinion  there 
is  no  one  feature  of  our  sessions  more  fraught  with  value  to 
the  members  than  these  open-floor  discussions.  As  teach- 
ers of  elocution  we  lay,  as  a  rule,  too  little  stress  on  the 
worth  of  practice  in  extemporaneous  speech.  To  think  on 
one's  feet, — and  to  think  well  and  to  speak  well, — what  a 
power !  How  we  admire  it  when  we  see  it  and  hear  it,  and 
how  we  wish  we  were  equal  to  it!  You  were  thrilled  by 
ihe  opening  addresses  of  our  presiding  officer,  both  at  De- 
troit and  in  New  York  City,  because  what  he  said  came  hot 
from  head  and  heart. 

Your  speaker,  if  you  will  pardon  reference  to  self,  in 
all  his  public  work  has  read  from  manuscript  but  seldom, 
preferring  the  earnestness  and  naturalness  of  look  and  voice 
and  manner  which  is  born  of  spontaneity,  rather  than  the 
greater  polish  and  precision  which  may  accompany  the 
written  word.  And  it  was  our  high  ambition  to  deliver  this 
xnessage  to-day  in  words  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  hour, 
but  at  our  BuflFalo  meeting,  while  speaking  extempore,  we 
inadvertently  used  the  word  Convention,  when  we  meaift 
Association,  which  produced  from  a  listener  sitting  so  near 
that  we  could  hear,  this  heartrending  exclamation:  "Oh! 
\vhy  doesn't  he  say  Association?"  The  look  of  torture 
which  accompanied  the  exclamation  haunts  us  yet.  The 
fear  of  committing  a  crime  as  heinous,  more  heinous,  if 
possible,  has  had  its  influence  in  causing  us  to  put  this 
message  in  wnting. 

To  speak  seriously,  there  are  few  of  us  would  trust  our- 
selves, on  an  occasion  like  this,  to  speak,  at  least  without 
notes.  Only  a  Mackay,  who  for  years,  as  an  actor,  made 
so  many  encore  speeches  that  he  became  accustomed  to 
thinking  on  his  feet;  or  a  Chamberlain,  who,  as  a  minister. 
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has  learned  that  art,  coiild  feel  sure  that  what  he  would  say 
would  bear  inspection.  It  is  difficult  to  quit  when  one  is 
through,  even  when  one  reads  what  he  writes.  It  requires 
a  vast  amount  of  careful  preparation  to  enable  one  to  speak 
well, — extemporaneously.  An  off-hand  speaker  is  in  great 
danger  of  quitting  before  he  is  through,  or  of  speaking  on 
long  after  he  should  have  stopped.  We  cannot  always 
judge  of  the  length  of  a  paper  or  of  an  address  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  pages  it  fills,  or  of  the  time  it  takes  to  impart  it. 
A  five  minute  effort  is  long,  if  empty ;  a  thirty  minute  one  is 
short  if  full  of  thought.  Thus  weighed,  our  predecessors, 
with  our  without  manuscript,  have  been  brief  enough. 

Would  you  possess  this  power  of  spontaneity  of  utter- 
ance? While  few  do,  we  believe  that  many  may.  But 
whoever  would  must  pay  the  price, — much  preliminary 
thinking,  and  practice,  practice,  practice.  Patrick  Henry 
made  quite  a  failure  of  his  first  public  effort,  Henry  Qay 
had  his  troubles.  Roscoe  Conkling  said  it  cost  him  twenty 
years.  No  sculptor  works  more  painstakingly  than  did 
Wendell  Phillips  on  his  Art  of  Speech.  The  sublimest  out- 
bursts of  oratory  the  world  has  ever  heard,  were  the  off- 
spring of  long,  patient,  thorough  preparation,  e.  g.,  Web- 
ster's reply  to  Ha}Tie.  To  make  words,  which  you  are 
phrasing  as  you  stand,  have  the  look  of  sincerity,  simplicity, 
intensity,  so  essential  to  true  oratory,  requires  much  more 
time  and  toil  than  it  does  to  write  a  manuscript — ^like  this. 
Spontaneity  of  delivery  presupposes  a  mind  that,  by  much 
reflection  is  so  full  of  the  subject  that  the  owner  knows  that 
words  will  come  in  which  to  clothe  the  thought.  And  it 
does  seem  that  when  one  is  thus  en  rapport  with  his  theme, 
and  mentally  in  possession  of,  perhaps,  a  dozen  synonyms 
for  any  word  he  needs  to  use,  that,  under  the  true  inspira- 
tion which  a  sympathetic  audience  can  supply,  he  often 
chooses  the  one  right  word  more  unerringly  than  when  he 
coolly  puts  his  pen  to  paper.  Filling  the  mind  full  of  some- 
thing to  say,  and  finding  frequent  opportunity  for  saying  it 
— ^that  is  the  surest  road  to  success  in  this  much  coveted  art 
of  speaking  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment.  We  fervently 
believe  that  there  is  no  one  direction  in  which  these  meet- 
ings can  do  us  more  good,  than  that  in  which  our  thought 
is  this  moment  carrying  us.    We  welcome,  therefore,  every 
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move  so  far  made,  by  this  body,  to  supply  these  opportuni- 
ties. Thus  the  Question  Box  is  a  factor  with  which  we 
would  not  part.  We  would  rather  have  more  of  it  than 
less.  During  the  year  we  would  do  well  to  jot  down  in 
some  place  where  there  would  be  some  possibility  of  find- 
ing what  we  jot,  those  questions  which  we  most  desire  to 
have  discussed,  and  when  the  hour  is  ripe,  drop  them  in 
the  Box.  And  such  questions  as  are  asked  and  unsatisfac- 
torily or  incompletely  answered,  if  we  deem  them  worthy  of 
further  attention,  v/e  should  deposit  for  added  airing  at  a 
future  meeting.  We  have  noticed  through  the  years,  a  dis- 
position to  shorten  our  papers  and  lengthen  our  time  for 
discussion.  This  we  think  entirely  commendable.  A  thir- 
ty minute  paper  or  address  gives  us  the  view  of  but  a  single 
reader  or  speaker.  The  same  amount  of  time,  in  open  dis- 
cussion. Under  our  three  minute  rule,  introduces  us  to  the 
views  of  at  least  ten  speakers,  and  sometimes  the  speaker 
from  the  floor  says  more  in  his  three  minutes  than  the  read- 
er of  the  paper  says  in  thirtv.  If  we  deviate  from  the  pres- 
ent proportion  of  adjustment  of  time,  let  us  limit  the  time 
of  the  favored  few  who  appear  upon  the  program,  and  ex- 
tend the  time  of  the  unannounced  many  who  will  thus  be 
favored  by  a  greater  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
thinking  on  the  feet,  and  of  giving  expression  to  that 
thought. 

Another  element  which  we  believe  has,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, contributed  to  the  success  thus  far  achieved,  is  the  so- 
cial one.  What  strides  have  we  not  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship?  We  have  heard  it  often 
said  that  for  strife,  envy,  backbitings,  that  there  are  no  two 
professions  that  can  compare  with  those  of  music  and  of  el- 
ocution. These  things  \iere  said  in  the  days  gone  by. 
They  are  said,  sometimes,  in  the  present  day,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  do  know  that  they  cannot  be  said 
with  so  much  of  truth  as  when  we  launched  this  National 
movement  in  New  York  City  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to  get  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other and  find  out  that  he  or  she  knows  as  much  as  we — 
probably  more.  Then,  too,  when  we  get  acquainted  with 
the  other  man,  we  find,  as  a  rule,  that  he  is  better  than  we 
thought,  in  fact  a  pretty  good  fellow  after  all.    We  have 
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never  met  Mr.  Growloby,  but  we  have  heard  of  hun.  It  is 
easy  to  hear  of  Mr.  Growloby,  you  know.  That  kind  of  in- 
formation is  a  swift  traveler.  We  would  go  indefinitely 
thinking  Mr.  Growloby  a  terror,  were  we  not  brought  to- 
gether dius.  Were  we  to  meet  Mr.  Growloby  only  casual- 
ly, and  see  the  line  of  care  at  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  and 
hear  the  rough  edge  of  wear  in  the  quality  of  his  voice,  we 
might  think  Sir  Carper  &  Co.  right  in  their  judgment; 
but,  come  together,  mind  to  mind  and  soul  to  soul,  as  we 
do  here,  and  how  frequently  we  find  that  the  rough  exterior 
of  the  reputed  Mr.  Growloby  is  but  surface  deep,  and  that 
when  we  learn  the  real  truth,  he  is  one  of  the  staunchest 
supporters  and  promoters  of  our  cause.  Then,  too,  how 
often  have  we  fdt  that  rough  exterior  of  ours  being  modi- 
fied for  the  better  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  hearty 
hand-shake,  or  the  cordial  "howdy  do"  of  one  whom  we 
had  *  thought  distant,  selfish,  cold. 

It  will  not  do  to  predicate  too  much  on  simply  outside 
appearance.  A  casual  acquaintance  said  to  his  companion, 
"Mr.  Johnson,  look  at  that  woman  sitting  over  yonder. 
Isn't  she  homely?  Isn't  she  positively,  downrig^tly  ug- 
ly? Doesn't  it  make  your  teeth  ache  to  look  at  her?"  Mr. 
Jofinson's  reply  was :  "I'd  have  you  know,  sir,  that's  one  of 
the  best  women  in  the  world,  sir.  That  woman's  my  wife, 
sir!  I'd  have  you  know  also,  sir,  that  beauty  is  only  skin 
deep,  sir."  "Then,  Mr.  Johnson,  said  the  acquaintance, 
"Why  in  the  name  of  goodness  don't  you  skin  her?"  That 
our  social  side  has  received  careful  attention  by  the  plan- 
ners of  this  program,  we  have  full  assurance,  in  testimony  of 
which  we  quote  this  postcript  from  a  recent  letter:  "One 
event  iof  Convention  week  is  sure  to  be  a  distinct  ajid  im- 
mense success,  that  is  the  reception  on  Tuesday  evening 
tendered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Farson." 

Those  of  you  who  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  attend  the 
social  function  held  at  the  handsome  home  of  our  good 
friend,  Sir  Alfred  Goshorn,  of  Cincinnati,  will  feel  prepar- 
ed to  anticipate  something  of  the  pleasure  which  awaits  us 
to-morrow  evening,  and  we  thank  our  hosts  in  advance 
most  heartily  for  iheir  hospitality. 

The  ethical  aspect  of  our  work  has  not  been  overlook- 
ed.   What  a  wholesome  development  is  embodied  in  the 
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search  for,  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  most  fitting  style  in 
which  to  deliver  that  of  which,  when  delivered,  we  should 
not  feel  ashamed  I    What  a  joy  it  is  to  observe   the  evolu- 
tion of  the  emotional  nature !    To  sec  the  enkindling  of  a 
wholesome  imagination !    To  behold  the  glow  of  the  soul 
of  the  expressionalist,  as  he  gives  utterances  to  pure,  in- 
spiring, ennobling  sentiments!    You  who  were  in  attend- 
ance in  New  York  City  in  1892,  and  have  been  meeting 
with  us  with  some  regularity  shice  then,  can  testify  to  the 
great  advance  m  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  literary  merit  of 
the  material  whicli  those  who  appear  before  us  select  for 
l)resentation.    There  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
members  of  our  profession  to-day  who  would  have  the  te- 
merity, or  the  inclination,  to  deliver  in  our  presence,  com- 
positions so  wholly  lacking  in  moral  or  intellectual  worth 
as  were  some  of  those  to  which  we  listened  in  Columbia 
Hall  in  1892.    Not  only  have  we  made  great  advance  in  the 
merit  of  the  material,  but  also  in  the  manner  of  its  presen- 
tation.    Papers  have  been  read,  and  addresses  made  which 
have  caused  us  to  think,  und  right  thinking  is  commenda- 
ble and  profitable.    We  do  not  see  so  many  meaningless 
gestures  now  as  we  did  in  '92.     Reciters  do  not  strike  so 
many  poses  simply  for  the  sake  of  posing.    There    is    a 
great     difference     between     art     and     artificiality.       Art 
in    elocution    is    science    put  into  word,   look,  act,   atti- 
tude.      Art     involves     exact     knowledge     of     what     to 
do,    and    how    to    do    it.      Artificiality    makes    exhibi- 
tions   of    us — not    an    exhibition    of      one's    best    self 
but  of  one's  worst  self;   not    of    the  educated,    refined, 
dignified  self,  but  the  ignorant,  crude,  vainglorious  self. 
When  one  does  not  know,  and  does  not  know  that  he  does 
not  know,  one  has  yei  to  be  introduced  to  Art,.    When  one 
does  not  know,  and  knows  that  he  does  not  know,  we  may 
take  it  as  a  sign  that  he  has  had  an  introduction  to  Art,  and 
is  in  that  state  of  wholesome  unrest  that  is  calculated  to  in- 
cite him  to  acquire  the  art.     When  one  knows  that    he 
knows,  and  knows  that  he  can  tell  what  he  knows,  and 
make  others  feel  and  know  it  too,  one  has  not  only  been 
introduced  to  Art,  but  has  made  art  his  mouth-piece.    One 
of  the  most  serious  features  of  that  state  when  one  does 
not  know  that  he  does  not  know,  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
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SO  ver>'  many  things  that  he  does  not  know  that  he  does 
not  know. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  features  of  that  state  when 
one  does  know  that  he  knows,  is  the  fact  that  he  knows 
there  are  so  many  tilings  that  he  does  not  know.  True 
knowledge  is  modest.  While  it  is  true  that  we  have  made 
decided  progress  in  the  character  of  the  compositions  we 
choose,  and  in  the  manner  of  presentation,  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will  bear  us  out  in  the  statement  that  there 
were  numbers  at  our  last  meeting  which,  because  of  their 
inferiority  in  a  literar}'  way,  and  their  unscientific  treat- 
ment, were  not  worthy  of  our  time  and  attention.  When 
you  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  and  make  many  sacrifices, 
financially  and  otherwise,  and  when  you  are  so  weary  and 
so  hungry,  you  merit  the  best  that  we  can  give — in  papers, 
addresses,  readings, — in  every  way.  Nor  does  this  work 
injury  to  any  one.  All,  in  time,  may  have  a  hearing. 
Those  who  can  give  us  of  the  best  to-day,  will  soon  give 
place  to  those  who  will  then  be  in  their  prime. 

Everybody,  without  waiting,  has  his  chance,  ber 
chance,  in  discussions,  and  if  everybody  does  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity,  everybody  should  find  fault  with 
nobody  but  himself. 

And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  brothers  and  sisters,  this 
seems  to  be  an  opportune  time  for  announcing  our  views 
on  the  question  of  office -seeking,  (if  there  is  such  a  thing 
within  our  ranks),  and  of  office-holding. 

From  the  time  of  our  organization,  your  present  Pres- 
ident !ias  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  rapid  rotation  in  of- 
fice holdings.  He  felt  that  this  should  be  especially  true  of 
the  position  of  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  is  one  so 
fraught  with  fame,  and  peace  and  ease,  that  our  stalwart 
and  ambitions  associates  should  have  a  part  in  the  emolu- 
ments and  the  joys  which  the  office  brings.  Nor  is  this  sa- 
tire. It  is  a  position  that  any  one  of  us  may  well  feel  proud 
to  fill, — if  he  can  fill  it.  It  is  a  position  for  which  we 
should  permit  no  candidate  to  lobby,  were  it  possible  to 
conceive  of  anyone  worthy  of  so  high  a  place  being  so  dis- 
posed. Would  we  not  be  looking  a  long  way  ahead,  and 
steering  clear  of  dangerous  shoals,  were  we,  as  individuals, 
and  as  a  body,  to  set  ourselves  hard  against  the  practice  of 
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tfi^r  candidate  directly  seeking  votes  for  any  office  within 
our  gift.  Should  we  pennit  any  one  within  these  walls 
to  come  to  us  with  a  private  grudge,  and  say  he  did  so  and 
so  to  me,  months  and  months  ago,  now  I  want  you  to  help 
me  defeat  him.  I  want  his  place.  When  we  meet  but 
once  a  year,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  worthy  of  the 
doing;  so  much  that  we  may  do  one  for  another  that  is 
truly  helpful,  we  should  steer  very  clear  of  political  prac- 
tices that  would  be  unseemly  in  a  gathering  such  as  ours. 
It  would  be  much  easier  to  leave  this  unsaid  than  said.  In 
the  words  of  Brutus,  it  is  our  love  that  speaks.  As  an  or- 
ganization we  face  no  greater  danger  than  the  one  now  un- 
der consideration. 

As  your  Chainnan,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  learn  from  as 
many  members  as  we  could,  what  they  thought  could  be 
•lone  for  our  betterment.  We  were  sorry  that  our  time 
would  not  permit  us  to  seek  such  information  from  you 
all.  To  these  queries,  many  replies  are  received.  And  as 
one  of  them  bore  on  the  very  subject  under  consideration, 
and  spoke  in  terms  easier  to  understand  than  ours,  we 
quote,  with  his  permission,  these  words : — "I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  anything  I  can  to  help  the  Association.  It  is  a  good 
movement, — a  needed  movement,  and  every  one  who  wish- 
es well  to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  especially  ev- 
ery one  who  wishes  to  see  the  work  of  elocution  ennobled 
and  given  its  deserved  place  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  country,  ought  to  be  ready  to  push  the  cause  along. 
That  is  all  the  interest  I  have  in  it,  as  you  know  I  have  no 
ax  to  grind. 

I  was  able  to  see  some  breakers  ahead  last  summer  in 
the  shape  of  personal  animosities  and  petty  piques.  The 
N.  A.  E.  can  stand  anything  better  than  internecine  war- 
fare. Personal  jealousies  and  clique  spirit  cannot  but 
plant  and  nourish  the  microbe  of  death. 

As  a  united  band  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  wil- 
ling and  determined  always  to  subordinate  the  personal 
and  private  advantage  and  honor,  to  the  advancement  of 
the  general  good  and  helping  the  great  cause  which  all 
surely  have  at  heart,  the  N.  A.  E.  can  do  an  immense  deal 
for  the  helping  of  each  of  its  members,  and  the  securing  of 
better  methods,  and  better  recogmticHi  of  the  value  of  our 
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work.  The  danger  is,  I  think,  not  so  much  that  there  may 
be  open  warfare,  as  that  the  disgruntled  may,  through 
pique,  draw  out  of  the  Association,  or  absent  themselves. 
The  organization  ought  to  be  too  large  and  strong  for  any 
one  to  dominate  it,  and  I  should  like  to  see  every  member 
feel,  as  you  did  last  year,  than  an  honor  or  recognition  that 
does  not  come  unsought,  is  not  worth  having.  I  saw  con- 
siderable indication  last  year  of  log-rolling  and  election- 
eering. In  fact,  I  was  myself  approached  by  two  members, 
at  least,  with  requests  that  I  would  vote  for  them.  Here 
I  think  I  see  a  rock  ahead.  My  own  impression  is,  that 
effort  to  sectire  help,  or  to  aid  another  through  favoritism, 
or  to  work  against  any  one  for  private  reasons,  ought  in 
some  way  to  be  eliminated.  Out  on  all  personal  pique 
and  uncharitable  narrow-mindedness,  say  1 1  Yet,  consid- 
ering how  wide  a  range  of  territory  is  represented,  and 
that  individualism  has  run  rampant  so  long  in  our  profes- 
sion. I  think  the  conventions  have  been  most  gratifying  in 
the  absence  of  objectionable  elenients. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  Chicago,  and  hope  nothing 
will  prevent  my  getting  there,  or  occur  to  mar  the  highest 
success  attainable  under  your  administration." 

To  all  of  which  let  us  add  a  hearty  amen. 

At  our  last  meeting  in  New  York  City,  the  President 
said,  substantially,  this:  "This  is  our  second  year  in  the 
chair ;  we  believe  two  years  should  mark  the  limit  of  tenure 
of  the  Presidential  ofSce.  Therefore  I  announce  myself  as 
not  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  We  liked  the  spirit  in ' 
which  he  said  it.  May  we,  without  offending  any  friend, 
or  without  making  any  foe  too  jubilant,  after  sincerely 
thanking  you  for  the  high  honor  you  have  conferred  on  us, 
assure  you  that  we  will  most  willingly  transfer  the  crown 
to  any  head  you.  in  your  good  judgment  may  select.  Any 
work  you  may  be  pleased  to  assign  to  me,  however  humble 
it  may  be,  shall  be  attended  to  with  no  less  care  and  no  less 
good  cheer  than  that  with  which  we  have  wrought  in  our 
present  exalted  station. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  programs,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  the  Literary  Committee  to  avoid  putting  on  the  pro- 
gram a  single  unworthy  number,  no  doubt  the  Committee 
would  do  so.  We  recognize  the  difficulties  they  encounter, 
and  we  certainly  appreciate  the  efforts    of   the   program 
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makers.  As  the  love  of  knowledge  g^ows  apace  among  us, 
and  as  the  standard  of  excellence  which  claims  our  admira- 
tion advances,  the  Literary  Committees  will  find  themselves 
lesi*  likely  to  be  besieged,  and  beseeched,  and  beguiled  in- 
to putting  on  the  program  selections  which  even  if  well 
presented,  are  not  worth  presenting,  for  the  number  of  ap- 
])licants  with  poor  taste  in  such  matters  will  be  fewer. 
Then  the  very  fact  that  the  general  tone  of  this  body  is 
heightened :  its  taste  exalted ;  its  knowledge  of  the  Science 
underlying  our  art  increased;  its  ability  to  convey  its 
knowledged  enhanced,  will  make  the  few  whose  work 
would  bring  discredit  upon  us,  have  a  commendable  fear 
of  asking  for  the  opportunity.  Every  member  in  this  Hall 
this  afternoon,  who  was  present  at  the  reading  of  a  paper  at 
one  of  our  meetings,  which  contained  a  number  of  illus- 
trations of  gestures  that  were  ridiculous,  because  so  for- 
eign to  the  thought  to  be  expressed,  will  recall  the  effect 
upon  a  reciter  who  followed.  She  was  an  actress  who  had 
never  made  a  stndy  of  the  science  of  pantomimic  expres- 
sion, relegating  that  part  of  the  performance  to  impulse 
alone.  Against  how  many  actors  and  actresses  and  elocu- 
tionists might  the  same  charge  be  brought?  Now  that 
she  saw,  by  actual  demonstration,  how  absurd  movements 
may  appear  when  divorced  from  reason,  and  realized  how 
many  such  as  she  was  in  danger  of  making  during  her  reci- 
tation, her  embarrassment  became  distressingly  noticeable, 
and  her  rendition  was,  doubtless,  far  inferior  to  that  of 
which  she,  even  without  her  science,  was  ordinarily  capable. 
There  are  those  yet,  who  seem  to  think  that  impulse  is  in- 
fallible ;  that  if  you  understand  the  thought  you  are  to  ex- 
press, and  have  the  feeling  which  the  thought  involves,  that 
your  delivery  will  be  in  all  ways  just  what  it  should  be. 
Such  a  theory,  however,  is  far  from  being  tenable.  Weak 
voices  should  be  given  strength  by  processes  which  will 
make  them  strong;  harsh  voices  grow  melodious  only 
through  proper  cultivation.  A  stiff  body,  not  so  much 
through  right  thinking  and  right  feeling,  as  through  right 
practice  and  riglit  doing,  becomes  plastic  and  obedient. 
Then,  after  the  voice  and  the  body  have,  through  scientific 
treatment,  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that 
they  are  capable  of  giving  adequate  utterance  to  the  best 
that  literature  contains,  the  possessor  of  these  is  not  yet 
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sure  of  giving  such  expression  unless  he  knows  what  speech 
and  gesture  is  best  suited  to  such  expression.  Thus  we  see 
how  absolutely  essential  Science  is  to  Art.  Even  instinct 
is  not  always  an  unerring  guide. 

You  turn  a  sharp  corner  on  an  icy  sidewalk ;  your  feet 
slip;  instinct,  outstripping  reason,  says  stiffen  yourself  and 
escape  the  fall.  Before  reason  has  time  to  act,  you  and 
your  instinct  lie  bruised  upon  the  walk.  An  intoxicated 
man,  or  a  Simon-pure  Delsartian,  would  have  been  already 
relaxed,  and  would  have  gone  down  with  great  grace  and 
ease. 

As  we  advance  in  knowledge  and  in  power,  we  will  be 
putting  ourselves  on  h  plane  where  we  shall  deserve  and  re- 
ceive respectful  recognition  from  the  scholarship  of  our 
land.  In  what  professions  can  you  find  so  little  expected 
or  required  ot  its  members  as  in  that  of  elocution  and  act- 
ing? You  would  not  have  a  man  cut  off  your  arm  without 
his  knowing  something  of  the  science  of  surgery.  In  fact, 
the  law  steps  in  and  says,  you  shall  not  practice  surgery 
without  your  certificate  or  diploma.  Ohio  laws  go  further ; 
We  quote  the  following: 

**Under  the  present  statutes,  a  young  man  who  seeks  to 
tnatriculate  at  a  regular  medical  college  must  have  a  diplo- 
ma from  some  recognized  high  school;  a  certificate  from 
some  reputable  private  teacher,  or  must  submit  to  an  exam- 
ination before  he  can  enter  the  medical  college.  By  this 
it  is  meant  that  he  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education  before  he  can  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  addition  to  this,  a  student  graduating  from 
a  medical  college  nmst  go  to  Q)Iumbus  and  pass  an  exam- 
ination before  a  medical  board  before  he  can  receive  a  li- 
cense to  practice.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  procur- 
ing of  a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State  of  Ohio  is 
something  that  can  only  be  done  by  strenuous  effort." 

Now,  while  we  would  not  advocate  so  strict  a  standard 
for  matriculation  in  our  Schools  of  Elocution,  it  does  seem 
as  though  our  requirements  for  graduation  should  be  as 
exacting  as  are  those  of  a  Medical  School  for  the  simple  act 
of  entrance  upon  their  course  of  study.  Your  dentist  must 
have  his  credentials  The  school  teacher  cannot  be  em- 
ployed unless  he  holds  a  statement  which  says  he  has  a 
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rijfht  to  teach.  But  any  one  can  teach  elocution,  any- 
where, whether  he  knows  anything  of  the  Science  or  not. 
Cannot  this  Association  take  some  step  to  better  this  state 
of  things?  If  those  who  treat  our  teeth  must  have  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  why  can  we  not  invoke  the  majesty  of 
the  law  to  protect  us  against  those  who  would  recklessly, 
in  an  elocutionary-  way,  take  charge  of  our  voices,  our  bod- 
ies, our  minds,  our  souls.  Would  not  the  loss  of  a  voice  be 
as  great  as  the  loss  of  an  arm?  No  one  should  be  allowed 
to  teach  elocution,  or  reading,  or  oratory,  or  acting  in  this 
countr}',  inside  or  outside  the  schools,  unless  he  has  a  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  from  some  source  of  recognized  authori- 
ty. 

We  need  some  way,  also,  in  which  we  might  regulate 
at  least  the  amount  of  professional  service  that  we  may 
give  for  nothing. 

Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  Art 
than  for  artists  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  many  per- 
sons who  are  so  eager  to  sing  or  recite  that  they  will  do  it 
for  nothing.  Those  who  depend  upon  their  artistic  ability  for 
their  living,  find  it  often  hard  to  make  a  living  because  of 
this  crying  evil.  We  may  be  driven,  some  day,  to  form  a 
Union  by  which  to  protect  our  interests  as  teachers  and  as 
public  entertainers. 

Our  churches,  even,  might  take  a  high  ethical  and 
financial  stand  on  this  subject  by  reasoning  thus :  If  we  give 
those  who  entertain  us,  something  for  their  services,  and 
make  our  pay  commensurate  with  their  work,  there  will  not 
be  so  many  poor  readers  nor  so  few  good  ones.  Our  peo- 
ple, when  they  know  they  will  hear  something  worth  hear- 
ing, and  in  a  worthy  way,  will  attend  the  entertainments  in 
larger  numbers.  We  will  make  just  as  much  money  as 
now,  more,  perhaps,  and  we  will  be  encouraging  art  and 
artists,  and  that  means  greater  education,  greater  culture 
greater  refinement,  better  men  and  women.  We  feel  sure 
that  many  churches  do  not  see  this  in  its  true  light,  or  they 
would  not  so  often  be  guilty  of  trying  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  We  should  be  glad  tc»  hear  from  this  Associa- 
tion on  this  subject  at  some  time  during  the  meeting. 

Money  makes  money,  sometimes.  With  a  greater  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  certain  directions,  we  feel  sure   it 
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would  pay  us  a  large  interest  in  revenue.  We  should  have  a 
larger  allowance  for  Extension  work,  for  example,  even 
though  it  should  mean  a  dollar  more  a  year  in  dues.  Far  bet- 
ter than  an  advance  in  initiation  fee  or  annual  dues,  would 
be  growth  in  our  membership.  There  is  no  committee  con- 
nected with  our  work  which  can  do  so  much  in  this  partic- 
ular as  the  one  on  Extension,  if  we  can  only  put  at  its  dis- 
posal the  means  whereby  to  do  the  work.  There  is  a  way 
in  which  every  member  of  our  Association  can  assist,  name- 
ly, by  word  or  pen  or  print ;  in  public  announcements  when 
giving  entertainments,  in  private  conversation,  on  pro- 
grams, in  circulars,  in  articles  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
in  catalogues  of  your  Schools,  say  something  of  the  work 
of  the  Association,  tell  when  and  where  it  meets,  urge  peo- 
ple to  attend  and  identify  themselves  with  the  good  cause* 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  and  if  your  heart  is  in  it. 
your  head  will  be  inj^enious  in  discovering  legitimate  means 
for  securing  this  much  desired  increase  in  our  list  of  mem- 
bers. We  veril)*^  believe  that  if  this  suggestion  were  acted 
on,  faithfully,  by  our  present  membership,  that  1903  would 
see  our  enrollment  trebled  at  least.  Of  course  in  doing  this 
you  will  not  seek  self  aggrandizement;  you  will  conscien- 
tiouslv  keep  votir  names  in  the  background;  you  will  not 
let  your  right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand  doeth.  If 
you  do  ill,  both  your  hands  will  know  it,  and  so  will  all  the 
hands  of  all  the  neighbors,  in  a  reasonably  short  time. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  Wrong  doing  should  be  punished. 
If  you  do  well,  keep  quiet,  and  your  neighbors  will  keep 
quiet  too.  Look  to  the  life  to  come  for  your  reward.  The 
good  that  nien  do  lives  after  them,  the  evil  is  oft  interred 
in  their  bones,  or  do  we  misquote? 

We  are,  by  birth  and  habit,  thoroughly  optimistic,  not 
misanthropic,  not  cynical.  What  shocks  we  have  had  in 
life  have  not  embittered  ns,  but  common  observation  forces 
on  us  the  fact  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a  tendency, 
now  and  then,  to  overlook  our  own  vices,  and  to  overlook 
the  virtues  of  others;  to  too  quickly  condemn  the  act  of 
one  whom  we  do  not  like,  and  too  slowly  make  amends  if 
we  find  we  have  wronged  a  brother.  Failure  is  as  bitter  to 
ns,  as  it  is  prone  to  be  s\\  eet  in  the  eyes  of  our  enemies. 

If  a  person  sees  a  subject  in  the  light  in  which  we  view 
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it,  we  feel  predisposed  to  think  well  of  his  judgment.  And 
yet  it  would  be  cruel  to  rob  us  of  our  conceit.  Poor,  in- 
deed, would  some  of  us  be  without  it.  'Tis  well  that  in 
youth  we  are  anij)ly  endowed  with  it,  otherwise  we  would 
grow  mentally  round-shouldered  ere  the  meridian  of  life  is 
reached.  The  man  who  boasts  that  no  man  can  flatter  him 
is  flattering  himself  while  he  boasts.  Pride,  'tis  said,  goeth 
before  the  fall,  but  without  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  the 
fall  would  come  first.  We  naturally  admire  a  little  large 
man  more  than  we  do  a  large  little  man.  Smallness  of 
stature  may  be  atoned  for  by  frllness  of  mind  and  largeness 
of  soul.  We  believe  that  wrongs  >yill  right  themselves; 
that  truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again ;  that  God  lives 
and  reigns,  and  that  His  Government  will  endure.  Quo- 
ting from  our  poem  entitled  **The  Grumbler  from  Grumble 
Valley/'  our  optimistic  friend  voices  our  sentiments  when 
he  says : 

More  of  sunshine  than  of  shadow, 
Ef  you'll  notice,  day  by  day. 
Will  be  found  along  the  journey 
Lightin'  up  the  trav'ler*s  way. 
We  should  never  fear  ner  falter, 
With  a  hand  above  to  steer, 
We  should  do  the  best  within  us 
Have  a  heart  that's  full  of  cheer, 
Fer  the  Lord,  in  lovin*  kindness, 
Leads  those  willin*  to  be  led. 
May  his  blessin'  rest  forever 
On  the  uncomplainin'  head. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  however,  as  righteous  fault- 
finding. Have  you  heard  anyone  complain  that  some  of 
our  members,  especially  in  their  recitations,  are  very  indis- 
tinct? We  have,  often.  At  Buffalo,  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard, 
of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  gave  us  a  talk  in  a  simple,  earnest 
style,  without  the  least  show  of  effort,  and  yet  every  word 
fell  upon  our  ears  with  such  distinctness  as  made  listening 
a  delight.  Some  of  our  orators  and  reciters  who  call  them- 
selves specialists  in  the  Art  of  Elocution,  could  not  be 
heard.  What  is  the  cause?  Is  it  that  they  employ  some 
strange  quality  of  voice,  unlike  themselves,  unlike  anything 
with  which  vvc  can  compare  it?  Is  it  because  they  do  not 
use  their  articulatory  organs  well,  or  fence  their  voice  in 
with  their  teeth  and  lips,  thus  preventing  it  from  coming 
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straight  to  us?  We  should  have  a  critic  appointed,  from 
day  to  day,  to  observe  such  deficiencies,  and  suggest  some 
remedy.  We  would  not  deny  the  critic  the  privilege  of  al- 
so sounding  a  note  of  honest  praise;  for,  broad  criticism 
unquestionably  does  embody  commendation  as  well  as  ad- 
verse comment. 

Cannot  this  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  also 
give  Ortheopy  a  helping  hand  ?  Can  we  not  secure  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  whereby  the  man  who  invents  a  new  sys- 
tem of  diacritical  marking,  shall  be  incarcerated  in  the  pen- 
itentiary for  life?  What  right  had  Funk  &  Wagnalls  to 
make  the  millions  of  us. learn  tlieir  untranslatable  hiero- 
glyphics, in  order  to  know  how  they  intend  a  word  to  be 
pronounced?  Tlien  are  not  our  orthoepists  bowing  too 
profoundly  to  the  law  of  ease  of  utterance?  When  the  In- 
ternational converts  horror  into  horrer,  and  terror  into  ter- 
rer.  we  feel  that  these  words  have  lost  their  spine.  Horrer 
is  to  horror ,  as  a  dandified  dude  is  to  a  full  grown,  rugged 
man.  If  terror  is  terrer,  why  isn't  furor  furer?  Quien 
Sabe?  Who  can  tell?  Let  us  have  an  orthoepic  reform. 
I-,et  us  agitate  the  establishment  of  a  standard  that  may 
stand  awhile.  Then  there  is  the  subject  of  terminology. 
It  does  seen  as  though  it  were  an  interminolog^cal  one: 
a  terminal  that  will  not  terminate.  Nor  will  this  paper  ter- 
minate unless  we  close  the  door  upon  many  questions  of  re- 
form or  advance  that  come  trooping  to  the  mind. 

This  Association  has  done  much  for  which  it  may  be 
justly  congratulated. 

It  has  banished  so  many  jealousies,  so  many  forms  of 
littleness;  it  has  done  so  much  to  establish  among  us  a 
high  standard  of  professional  ethics;  so  much  to  cultivate 
within  us  a  love  of  the  true,  the  pure,  the  beautiful  in 
thought  and  deed;  it  has  done  so  much  to  commend  our 
profession  to  the  thinking  world  by  putting  the  cause  of  el- 
ocution on  a  higher  edncational  plane ;  so  much  to  cement 
in  closer  bonds  of  brother  and  sisterhood  the  disciples  of 
the  Science  and  Art  of  the  Spoken  Word,  that  we  feel  that 
it  deserves  the  right  hand  of  hearty  good  fellowship  and 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Profession  at  large,  and  on 
the  part  of  ail  related  Professions.  To  the  good  old  N.  A. 
E.  let  us  say — God  speed  thee. 
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The  President  in  the  Chair. 


OKAL  ENGLISH. 


HENRY  GAINES  HAWN,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK. 


The  task  I  have  dared  attempt  this  morning  is  an  un- 
enviable one;  unenviable  l>ccause  I  must  pose  here  as  a 
teacher  of  teachers.  I  shnll  not  be  the  least  apologetic, 
because,  when  the  teacher  has  finished, — and  I  have  just  a 
half  hour  assigned  me — the  pupils  have  the  same  time  in 
which  to  answer  back.  My  task  is  a  difficult  one,  because 
I  am  to  attempt  to  condense  for  you,  into  thirty  minutes' 
time,  the  substance  of  a  course  of  twenty-four  lectures  de- 
livered in  Brooklyn,  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

The  topir^  as  you  see,  is  "Oral  Ens^isb.''    I  want  to 
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prove  to  yon,  that  the  elocution  of  one's  mother  tongfue  is 
the  most  vital » the  most  misunderstood,  and  the  most  neg- 
lected part  of  education  (applause);  and  it  is  largely  our 
fault.  Do  you  realize  that  the  whole  educational  world  is 
clamoring  to-day  for  just  this  art,  and  yet  dare  not  employ 
us  to  teach  it?  The  "New  York  Saturday  Times  Review" 
has  frequent  editorials—clamoring  for  better  English. 
These  articles  are  headed.  "Better  English  in  our  Schools,'* 
*'Good  Speaking  Rare/'  and  yet  not  one  of  those  editorials, 
and  not  an  educator  in  this  country  that  I  know  of,  outside 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Art  of  Elocution,  has  suggested  a 
remedy.     It  is  a  most  peculiar  condition  of  things. 

I  know  that  I  shall  leave  this  platform  wishing  that  I 
had  not  said  many  things,  and  regretting  that  I  have  not 
said  a  dozen  and  one  things  that  I  wanted  to  say  to  you. 

From  this  town  of  Chicago,  a  gentleman  named  Pro- 
fessor Damon,  of  the  Chicago  University,  came  to  New 
York  and  gave  lectures  before  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Boards  of  Education,  touching  upon  this  very  matter,  and 
he  has  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  this  want  of  expressional 
English — what  do  you  suppose?  Grammar!  To  which  I 
replied,  in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  as 
follows — I  regret  the  gentleman  is  not  here  this  morning, 
for  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  him  on  his  own  hearthstone. 
The  clipping  is  as  follows : 

"*GOOD  ORAL  ENGLISH. 


THIS,  A  CORRESPONDENT  SAYS,  IS  NOT  ATTAINED  BY    GRAM- 
MAR STUDY. 


To  tbe  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : 

Sir:  The  demand  for  better  English  instruction  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  lias  l.ecome  universal,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  all  educators  is  due  to  such  journals  as  yours,  which 
concern  themselves  in  this  all-important  matter. 

This  plea  for  a  more  thorough  course  in  the  essentials 
of  English  speech,  is  made  periodically,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  results  would  be  more  evident  if  those  who  enter 
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these  reiterated  protests  would  occasionally  suggest  a  com- 
mon-sense remedy. 

Your  synopsis  of  the  lecture  of  L.  T.  Damon,  in  your 
issue  of  August  28,  ^.iaces  this  gentleman  on  record  as  sta- 
ting that  the  "cure-all'*  for  this  educational  evil  is  the  study 
of  English  grammar  and  composition.  He  distinctly  says 
that  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  these  two  studies  and 
not  on  rhetoric. 

In  common  parlance,  composition  and  rhetoric,  con- 
sidered as  descriptive  of  studies  in  a  school  curriculum,  are 
synonymous  terms,  but  if  the  technical  meaning  of  the 
word  rhetoric  be  employed,  Professor  Damon  falls  into  the 
same  error  made  by  other  would-be  reformers  along  these 
lines.  This  is  a  little  to  be  wondered  at  in  his  case,  as  he 
seems  to  have  such  a  clearly  defined  idea  as  to  the  practical 
worth  of  "good,  every-day  English.*'  He  says  that  our 
high-school  pupils,  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of  life,  have 
**that  effectiveness  impaired  if  they  talk  incorrectly  and  ob- 
scurely." 

This  is  emphatically  true;  no  one  thing  so  mars  or 
makes  a  man  as  his  manner  of  speech.  He  is  judged  intel- 
lectually and  socially,  almost  solely  by  his  oral  English. 
What  then?  Good  grammar,  essential  as  it  is,  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  laws  of  construction  in  composition  will 
not  make  good  "every- day  English"  if  it  be  spoken.  Oral 
English  is  something  more  than  all  of  this ;  it  means  correct 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  pause,  emphasis  and  inflec- 
tion !  Thus  rhetoric,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  great  de- 
sideratum in  all  educational  work. 

The  old  dictionaries  give  this  definition  to  "rhetoric :" 
"the  art  of  speaking  with  propriety,  elegance  and  force." 
Why  place  an  embargo  upon  the  very  study  which  means 
the  attainment  of  that  for  which  a  closer  application  to 
grammar  and  composition  is  recommended?  Of  what  avail 
will  it  be  to  our  high-school  pupils  if  they  speak  with  gram- 
matical accuracy  and  correct  construction,  if  they  cannot 
pronounce  the  simplest  words  with  propriety? 

Good  grammar  will  not  atone  for  a  strident,  rasping, 
throat\,  loud  or  vulgar  voice.  As  the  result  of  a  good  edu- 
cation nothing  can  be  of  the  same  importance  as  good  oral 
English.    Then  let  it  be  taught,  not  by  the  synthetic  sys- 
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tern,  from  grammar  upward,  bnt  by  the  taaiytic,  backward 
from  oral  English  to  grammar.  This  is  nature's  own  meth- 
od in  the  acquisition  of  language.  All  of  this  means  that 
the  study  of  comr.ion-sense  elocution  is  the  one  crying  need 
of  the  schools  of  the  day,  not  the  elocution  the  very  men- 
tion of  which  makes  one's  flesh  creep;  not  the  dramatic 
recitation,  still  less  the  Greek  statue  pose  ;  not  physical  ctd- 
lure,  whatever  that  is,  but  the  art  of  uttering  in  a  clear,  wdl 
modulated,  unaffected  voice  our  cvery-day  thoughts  in  ev- 
ery-dav  English.  1  ruly  yours,  H.  G.  HAWN." 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  gives  me  the  text  for 
what  I  have  to  say.  You  all  remember  the  story  of  the 
Dutchman  and  the  countrv-man.  The  countryman  had  a 
dog,  and  the  Dutchman  asked  him,  "Will  that  dog  bite?" 
"No."  "You  know  that  he  won'tr  "Yes."  "You  know 
that,  and  I  know  that,  but  does  the  dog  know  it?"  Let  us 
teach  the  educational  public  that  we  will  not  bite  Let  us 
show  them  by  our  preaching  and  by  our  lives  .that  our  art 
is  essential,  a  fundamental  essential  of  all  education;  and 
more  than  that,  that  it  must  be  taught  consciously,  not  by 
an  unconscious  process.  Of  course  you  know  this,  you 
have  all  thought  it  out  in  the  midnight  hours  for  your- 
selves ;  but  1  am  sure  tliat  in  voicing  it  for  you,  I  shall  be 
able  to  encourage  you,  as  I  myself  am  encouraged  daily  by 
the  otttcome  of  the  ardent,  painstaking  work  which  I  am 
called  to  do  for  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Ttie  most  essential  part  of  good  language,  and  this  ap- 
plies not  only  to  English,  but  all  human  speech,  is  voice 
pro4uction.  Do  you  realize  the  fact  that  dictionaries  arc 
perfectly  worthless  in  the  hands  of  any  other  than  the  elocu- 
tionist? The  dictionary  can  tell  you  nothing,  believe  me, 
but  the  placing  of  accent.  You  cannot  draw  any  diagram 
of  a  tone,  or  make  any  picture  of  it ;  it  requires  an  oral  illus- 
tration; there  is  no  other  way  to  get  it.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose you  look  in  the  dictionary  and  find  a  diacritical  mark 
over  a"  in  "ask."  If  you  are  accustomed  to  say  "ask" 
(like  "a"  in  '*at/*)  (ilhist rating),  you  will  say  "ask;"  if  you 
are  accnstomed  to  u.se  "ask"  (with  the  "a"  as  in  "father") 
(illustrating),  you  will  use  that.  There  you  are,  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.    So,  beKeve  me,  there  is  no  way 
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in  the  world  to  impart  or  learn  language  except  by  audible 
tone,  and  yet,  instead  of  ranking  as  the  dignified  set  of  edu- 
cators which  most  of  us  are,  we  are  not  sought  after,  but 
rather  frowned  upon.  Why,  we  possess  the  only  art  in  the 
whole  wide  world  which  cannot  be  taught  from  a  text  book. 
See  what  power  that  in  itself  gives  us ! 

Now,  I  meet  people  every  day — ^a  great  many  in  our 
profession— who  correct  me  upon  the  accent  of  a  word.  I 
think  it  is  of  no  earthly  importance,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, especially  when  the  standard  is  so  radically  different. 
I  should  say  that  the  most  important  part  of  pronunciation 
is  tone  production.  I  don't  care  a  straw  whether  a  man 
says  *'in*terestin|^"  or  **interes'ting."  Some  of  the  finest 
people  I  know  say  interes'ting.  The  greatest  scholars  say 
it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  that,  (snapping  the  fingers), 
whether  you  say  it,  or  not ;  but  it  is  of  all  importance  in  the 
world  whetlier  you  say  interesting  (illustrating  with  pure 
tone)  or  interesting  (illustrating  with  nasal  tone).  The 
most  important  word  to  my  mind  in  the  English  language 
to-day  is  the  little  v;ord  **and/'  because  if  you  say  "and," 
(illustrating  with  improper  tone  as  before,)  you  will  say 
"land/'  "hand,"  "stand,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Another 
hnportant  word  which  is  woefully  neglected  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  "air."  The  same  combination  of  tone  oc- 
curs in  "wear,*'  "care."  etc.  "Ai,"  is  this  connection,  is  not 
a  pure  diphthong.  You  cannot  make  it  so;  you  cannot 
make  those  sounds  coalesce  in  it  as  in  this  word  "straight/* 
(writing  on  blackboard).  In  the  word  "straight,"  you  have 
a  perfect  diphthong,  the  "ai"  becoming  purely  *'a".  I  will 
indicate  this  word  for  you,  (writing  on  boar  a-jr).  Notice 
its  full  mellow  tone.  You  cannot  possibly  make  one  sound 
of  the  two  vowels.  Now  in  my  present  location — I  origi- 
nally came  from  the  cotton  fields  of  Alabama,  and  my 
mother  tongue  is  the  negro  dialect  which  I  can  scarcely 
keep  out  of  the  reading  of  Shakespeare — I  never  heard  a 
man  in  my  little  town  of  Brooklyn,  who  could  g^ve  that 
tone.  I  have  just  put  on,  at  the  Packer  Institute,  a  clever 
play  of  Rostand's,  in  which  one  of  the  graduates  had  this 
speech  to  make:  "Ah.  then,  I  take  the  foils  myself."  She 
invariably  gave  this,  "Ah,  then,  I  take  the  'furls'  myself/' 
"What/'  said  I,  'furls'?'*    It  is  an  actual  fact  that  she  used 
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that  pronunciation,  and  I  made  her  recognize  its  error. 
She  kept  repeating  the  correct  pronunciation  after  me  in 
rehearsal,  and  has  told  me  since  that  she  worked  for  hours 
consecutively  one  afternoon  to  catch  it.  Notwithstanding 
that,  during  the  excitement  of  tlie  performance,  she  still 
said,  '*Ah,  then,  I  will  take  the  furls  myself,'*  to  my  intense 
distress. 

A  school  teacher  of  Brooklyn  said,  "It  is  a  very  worm 
day ;"  and  so  I  could  go  through  a  long  list. 

There  are  some  marvelous  things  in  English,  if  I  could 
only  talk  to  you  of  them  all ;  some  of  them  are  most  fasci- 
nating. 

We  should  help  students  not  only  by  giving  them  il- 
lustrations, but  by  scientifically  discussing  the  subject,  for 
example  showing  how  "oi"  has  never  become — ^the  text 
books  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — a  pure  diphthong. 
These  sounds  have  never  become  moulded  into  one,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  '*oi.''  (Illustrating  "oi"  sound  in  different 
words.)  Take  the  word  ''roval  ;'*  how  do  you  pronounce  that 
— somebody,  please?  Do  you  realize  scientifically  what  you 
do  with  that?  You  cut  that  "y"  in  two,  the  first  part  of  the 
word  *'roy,"  including  the  vowel  "y,"  the  second  syllable 
beginning  with  a  consonantal  "y'* — "yal."  The  very  back- 
bone of  that  word  is  in  making  the  second  part  of  that  word 
strong  consonantally :  yet  people  say  "roil"  or  "roy-al." 
Take  the  word  "hunger;"  in  German  that  would  be  pro- 
nounced "hung-er,"  in  the  same  way  as  they  pronounce 
'*fing-er.''  They  cannot  understand  why  we  do  not  follow 
the  same  pronunciation  in  ''hunger'*  as  in  "singer."  You 
can  show  the  students  in  your  teaching  that  we  have  here 
both  the  soung  of  "ng"  final  and  the  gutteral  "g"  succeed- 
ing it.  The  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words  "and," 
**air."  etc.,  are  produced  only  by  correct  tone  production. 
The  throat  must  not  be  constricted.  I  know  a  school 
teacher  in  Brooklyn  who  utters  every  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  with  a  click  of  the  throat.  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  it  reminds  one  of— pig  in  the  pen,  you  know.  That 
could  all  be  avoided  by  employing  the  central  tone  without 
the  initial  impulse  of  the  vowel  utterance.  Again,  when 
the  grammarians  say,  that  "a  word  is  a  picture  of  an  idea," 
they  are  tar  from  the  truth.     That  definition  has  gone 
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around  the  world,  and  is  still  in  our  text  books,"  and  it  is 
pernicious  in  its  influence.  A  word  is  not  a  picture  of  an 
idea,  it  is  the  picture  of  a  tone,  which  in  its  turn  rep]:esents 
the  idea. 

MR.  Vinton  :  Repeat  that— "the  word  is  the  picture 
of  the  tone" — ^that  is  good. 

Mr.  HawN  :  It  is  the  picture  of  the  tone,  which  in 
its  turn  represents  the  iilea.  The  consequence  is,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  all  the  thought  of  humanity  is  embod- 
ied in  tone. 

The  combination  in  the  English  tongue  of  those  three 
sounds — c-a-t — run  together,  gives  you  "cat,"  and  the  word 
"cat"  is  a  combination  of  pictures  of  those  sounds.  The 
sound  represented  bv  the  printed  characters  represent  the 
idea  "cat." 

Where  does  this  lead?  It  leads  us  to  the  wonderful 
and  important  proposition  that  all  the  thought  of  humanity 
all  the  literature  of  the  world  is  embodied  in  tone — in  pic- 
tures of  tone.  (A  voice :  "Good !")  No  human  being  can 
read  mentally  without  reading  in  imagined  tone.  That 
gives  rise  to  my  central  proposition  this  morning,  which  is 
this :  That  tone  is  the  principally  employed  medium  for  the 
transference  of  thought.  You  see  how  I  mean.  You  can- 
not read  words  with  your  eye  without  reading,  unconscious- 
ly, tone.  To  prove  that,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  write  upon 
the  blackboard  a  word  which  is  frequently  mispronounced 
—"heinous."  Some  of  my  hearers  at  one  of  my  lectures 
contended  that  they  derived  the  idea  from  books  without 
the  intervention  of  tone.  "No,"  said  I,  "you  do  not."  I 
presently  found  that  a  lady  unconsciously  mispronounced  a 
certain  word,  and  I  wrote  the  word  on  the  blackboard  and 
asked  her  what  she  read.  She  replied,  indicating  the  in- 
correct pronunciation.  That  proves  that  if  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  mispronounce  vocally,  you  will  do  the  same  thing 
when  you  read  with  your  mind.  Unfortunately  we  have 
allowed  the  public  to  accept  our  art  as  meaning,  primarily, 
and  all  the  time,  "parlor  recitation;"  (and  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  world  worse  than  a  parlor  recitation,  it  is  two 
parlor  recitations  I)  and  so  I  can  prove  to  you  as  thinking 
men  and  women,  that  when  you  read  books  with  your  eye, 
you  are  translating  the  words  first  into  tone,  before  you  get 
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the  idea  of  the  text.  Ruskin  says  somewhere,  "that  we  do. 
not  talk  to  our  friend  in  India,  because  he  is  too  far  away ; 
but  we  send  him  our  written  voice."  So,  all  literature  is 
written  voice.  Now,  just  as  you  would  mentally  mispro- 
nounce a  word  which  you  would  mispronounce  when  orally 
uttered,  in  the  same  way  you  use  or  misuse  inflection,  em- 
phasis, pause,  and  every  other  element  which  pertains  to 
the  art  of  elocution,  thereby  failing  to  get  out  of  the  books 
for  yourselves  the  very  innermost  meaning.  That  being 
the  case,  if  one  is  studying  arithmetic,  or  biology,  or  the 
sciences,  any  department  of  human  learning,  he  must  be 
something  of  an  elocutionist  in  training  mentally  before  he 
can  get  the  meaning  out  of  books. 

When  a  dull  school-boy  is  brought  to  me,  and  I  am 
told,  "He  cannot  learn  his  lessons,''  I  ask  the  boy  to  read 
a  line ;  which  he  does  like  this — "The  past  rises  before  me 
like  a  dream,"  (delivered  in  a  meaningless  monotone.)  I 
ask  him  "W^to/ rises?"  "The  past;"  "Then  why  don't  you 
say  soT'  *'Rises  before  me  like  a  dream;"  "Like  tVbat?" 
"Oke  a  dreamr  Just  as  soon  as  you  superinduce  that 
habit  o?  mental  analysis  and  mental  emphasis,  you  begin  to 
make  that  boy  intellectually  alert.  He  no  longer  says: 
'The  past  rises  before  me  like  a  dream"  in  a  dull,  mechanic- 
al way,  but  he  says,  'The />JS/ rises  before  me  like  a  dream.*' 
(Illustrating  with  expression).  He  says  it  because  the  true 
significance  of  the  thought  has  been  awakened  in  him. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  only  the  beginning;  I 
have  not  started  yet. 

Now  for  a  paradox,  which  is  this :  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  world  is  clamoring  for  better  English  as  applied  to 
speech,  despite  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Times  and  all 
the  papers  of  the  great  metropolis  are  continually  talking 
about  pure  English  in  the  pnlpit  and  in  all  public  utterance, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only  set  of  people  in  the 
world  who  claim  to  be  able  to  teach  it — because  text-books 
cannot — I  am  here  to  show  you  that  you  can  go  deeper 
than  that,  that  the  best  outcome  of  oral  English  is  not  tone 
of  any  sort,  but  the  power  to  translate  thought  to  ourselves 
when  reading  with  our  own  eyes  in  the  secrecy  of  our  clos- 
ets. All  literature  is  a  construction ;  all  reading  of  it  is  an 
analysis.    The  writing  of  literature  is  a  process  by  which 
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the  ^Titer,  thinking  certain  thoughts,  puts  them  into  a  cer- 
tain form  which  we  call  words,  standing  for  pictures  of 
tone.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  cylinder  of  a  phon- 
ograph. We  in  reading  must  get  the  tone  out  of  it;  must 
get  the  combinations  of  tone,  the  use  of  the  pause,  inflec- 
tion, and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Now  this  morning  I  want  to  run  over  briefly  some  rath- 
er startling  things  about  methods  of  teaching  this  art;  of 
conveying  the  meaning  by  tone. 

In  the  first  place,  the  anatomical  treatment  in  the 
teaching  of  voice  is  pernicious.  I  know  people  who  do  it 
continually,  talking  to  their  pupils  about  the  glottis,  epi- 
glottis, etc.  It  is  pernicious,  and  I  will  show  you  why. 
The  vocal  organs  have  thus  far  been  wrongly  classed  by 
the  anatomists.  If  I  should  ask  you  here  to-day  what  are 
the  vocal  organs,  you  would  say  they  are  voluntary  mus- 
cles. I  think  you  would  give  me  no  further  definition. 
That  is  my  experience.  We  know  that  a  voluntary  muscle 
is  one  which  we  can  and  do  constantly  control. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments:  The  vocal 
organs,  voice  box,  vocal  chords  or  lips,  call  them  what  you 
will,  are  muscles.  They  are  voluntary  muscles,  but  con- 
trollable by  indirect  means  only.  That  is  a  queer  thing  which 
is  found  nowhere  else  in  nature.  To  make  that  point  clear, 
in  the  ordinary  process  we  have  thought, — ^act, — result; 
that  is  the  triangular  move^nent.  In  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  vohmtary  muscle  you  consciously  put  forth  your  hand, 
for  instance,  and  reach  for  something.  You  consciously 
wink  an  eye,  if  you  choose — and  so  on  through  the  body, — 
thought, — act, — result.  Now  no  human  being  can  con- 
sciously adjust  the  vocal  lips  or  chords  to  give  a  certain 
tone.  Yoa  can  think  until  you  are  blue  in  the  face,  of  at- 
tempting to  stretch  or  relax  your  vocal  chords,  without  re- 
sult. I  saw  a  recent  publication  from  one  of  our  Schools 
of  Expression,  which  started  a  magazine  article  for  stu- 
dents, with  a  description  of  the  vocal  mechanism,  bones, 
joints,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  is  pernicious,  it  is  ruinous. 
1  will  show  you  why.  I  claim  that  no  human  being  can, 
by  thinking  of  movement  move  the  vocal  chords.  In 
reaching  for  an  apple  from  the  table,  I  think  of  the  apple 
first,  and  then  reach  lor  it.    The  process  may  be  more  or 
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less  unconscious,  of  course,  through  long  accustomed  ac- 
tion, but  the  movement  of  the  arm  is  thought  of,  and  con- 
sciously controlled ;  but  you  cannot  move  the  vocal  chords 
by  thinking  of  aught  but  a  tone.  The  moment  you  become 
conscious  of  che  effort  of  the  throat,  or  of  the  chords,  that 
moment  you  begin  to  fail.  The  process  should  be  Thought 
— Result — Action. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell,  and,  on  motion  of  Mrs.  Ludlum, 
the  speaker's  time  was  extended  ten  minutes.) 

Thank  you.  As  I  was  saying,  you  cannot  adjust  the 
vocal  chords  at  all  by  thinking  of  such  an  adjustment: 
your  only  method  is  to  think  of  a  tone.  We  know  logically 
that  the  process  is  a  tightening  of  the  vocal  chords  for  a 
higher  tone,  and  a  relaxing  of  them  for  a  lower  tone  (illus- 
trating). I  know  what  tone  I  wish  to  get,  and  I  make  it. 
I  do  not  get  it,  though,  by  trying  to  adjust  something  here 
(at  larynx).  So  that  method  of  teaching  is  pernicious.  All 
of  one  of  my  lectures  is  devoted  to  the  matter  of  training 
of  one's  ear  so  as  to  pass  judgment  upon  your  own  tone. 

Mr.  Vinton  :   Can  a  man  tell  his  own  voice? 

MR.  HaWN  :   Approximately. 

Mr.  VintON:  It  has  been  stated  that  a  man  cannot  tell 
his  own  voice  out  of  a  phonograph? 

Mr.  HaWN  :  The  phonograph  does  not  give  the  hu- 
man voice,  but  a  wretched  travesty  upon  it.  You  cannot 
exactly  judge  your  own  voice  for  the  reason  that  the  re- 
sonance cavities  in  the  head  ring  with  certain  reverberations 
which  rather  intensify  the  tone  to  yourself.  There  are 
three  things  which  make  good  tone,  viz. :  the  correct  tone 
focusing  or  placing ;  the  correct  amount  and  application  of 
the  breath ;  notice  how  you  produce  a  tone  like  a  fog-horn 
by  em[;loying  too  much  breath.  Remember  that  though 
tone  in  one  sense  is  not  tangible,  it  has  physical  properties. 
I  can  swallow  a  tone  as  I  can  a  morsel  of  bread.  (Illustra- 
tion).   You  see  I  have  swallowed  that  tone. 

MR.    SiLVERNAIL  :      You  smothered  it,  didn't  swal- 
low it. 

MR.  HaWN  :  Same  thing,  smothered  it  by  swallow- 
ing it.  The  correct  tone  focusing  is  one  desideratum ;  sec- 
ond, the  correct  amount  of  breath  and  its  application; 
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third,  correct  shaping  of  the  tone.  You  cannot  say  "oh" 
with  your  mouth  flattened  as  if  for  "e"  (illustrating). 

I  am  going  to  drop  now  to  the  tail  end  of  my  discourse. 
There  is  too  much  talk  in  our  teaching  about  objective  and 
subjective  thought.  Most  teachers  draw  a  straight  line 
and  say,  *'this  is  objective  and  that  subjective,"  which  is 
not  always  the  fact.  The  only  subjective  thought  I  have 
ever  come  across,  as  I  view  it,  is  that  contained  in  the 
phrase  "I  exist,"  or  any  phrase  akin  to  it.  "I  am,"  that  is 
perfectly  subjective.  The  other  thought — which  is  a  rath- 
er sad  commentary  upon  life — "I  suffer" — (it  would  seem 
as  if  every  man's  Gethsemane  had  to  be  his  own) — is  pure- 
ly subjective.  But  in  this  other  thought,  *T  love" — ^there 
the  thought  is  outgoing.  "I  am  loved,"  there  it  is  incom- 
ing. .So  I  think  we  make  a  great  mistake  in  saying  of  the 
best  literature,  **this  is  subjective — ^this  is  objective." 
(Drawing  diagram  on  board) — Here  is  the  circle  of  being; 
these  are  the  concentric  circles  of  subjective  thought,  one, 
two,  three,  etc.  Tlie  rule  I  give  to  students  is  to  make  even 
what  is  seemingly  the  most  objective  thought  as  closely 
subjective  as  possible. 

When  you  talk  about  the  moon,  your  principal  thought 
may  be  not  of  the  moon  itself,  but  what  you  think  of  the 
moon,  or  its  effect  upon  you.  There  are  three  ways  at  least 
of  uttering  a  thought.  For  instance,  "It  is  going  to  rain 
to-day" — mere  grammatical  statement,  unemotional ;  or,  "It 
is  going  to  rain  to-day'' — I  am  expressing  to  you  my  dis- 
appointment over  the  fact,  which  disappointment  is  of  prin- 
cipal importance ;  or  "It  is  going  to  rain  to-day" — I  am  tell- 
ing you  my  joy  over  it.  Please  remember,  therefore,  to 
make  all  thought  as  closely  subjective  as  possible.  (The 
speaker  gave  further  illustrations  from  Sandalphon). 

I  think  I  can  prove  to  you  that  your  great  task  is  to  in- 
terpret, by  means  of  individual  temperament,  making  all 
thought  as  subjective  as  possible,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective that  is  often  claimed. 

In  the  poem  of  "A  Royal  Princess,"  the  line  "They 
laugh  by  day,  they  sleep  by  night" — readers  on  the  public 
platform  give  in  this  manner  (illustrating).  That's  not  the 
thought  at  all.    Frequently  the  meaning  of  a  literary  sdec- 
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tton  is  not  elucidated  by  the  grammatical  construction ;  so 
here,  the  meaning  is  back  beyond  words;  therefore  the 
reader  uses  what  1  would  call  anticipatory  emphasis.  The 
true  meaning  is  brought  out  by  saying — ^*Tbey  laugh  by 
day,  tbey  sleep  by  night ;"  the  idea  is  that  the  speaker  does 
neither  of  these  things, — I  do  not  sleep  by  night,  I  do  not 
laugh  by  day.  In  certain  arithmetical,  statistical,  historical 
literature,  if  you  choose,  the  meaning  is  in  the  text.  It  is 
embraced  by  a  mere  grammatical  statement ;  but  often  the 
vital  part,  the  meaning,  is  not  in  the  text,  but  must  be  con- 
ceived emotionally.  In  consequence,  as  I  start  out  by  sta- 
ting to  my  pupils,  our  work  does  not  deal  with  the  thought 
only.  We  moderns  have  placed  too  g^eat  an  emphasis  on 
thought.  Emotion  is  more  than  thought.  The  meaning 
of  a  text  is  thought  plus  emotion]  emotion  right  in  kind, 
right  in  degree. 

One  of  our  grc^t  mistakes  has  been  in  teaching  a  spe- 
cial art  to  special  people  for  special  occasions.  This  train- 
ing merely  for  appearances  upon  the  public  platform  is  a 
dead  issue.  Most  dramatic  readings  are  polite  charities, 
pure  and  simple.  As  long  as  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  ap- 
praised by  educators  as  teachers  of  parlor  and  platform 
recitations,  we  can  not  make  a  living  as  elocutionists,  and 
certainly  cannot  gain  proper. recognition.  If  you  mention 
Elocution  to  the  ordinary  business  man,  he  immediately 
thinks  of  this,  (illustrating  by  extravagant  gestures),  and 
says  that  he  does  not  care  to  have  his  boys  or  g^rls  learn 
such  an  art.  Therefore,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  in  closing, 
that  the  most  vital  Elocution  is  the  kind  which  a  man  or 
woman  can  use  with  anns  and  legs  cut  off,  and  that  the 
best  "Oral  English'"  should  be  the  English  we  do  our 
thinking  in.  I  liave  not  yet  said  what  I  wanted  to  say  to 
you.    Good-bye.     (Applause). 


DISCUSSION. 


The  President  :  We  have  all,  I  am  sure,  enjoyed 
the  speaker  s  remarks,  and  feel  that  he  has  said  much  that 
is  well  worthy  our  attention.  The  question  is  now  open 
to  the  assembly  for  three  minute  speeches. 
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Mr.  Flowers  :  Before  Mr.  Hawn  gets  too  far 
away,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question.  When  he  was 
interpreting  the  first  time,  he  had  just  made  a  statement 
that  tlie  vocal  chords  were  voluntary  muscles,  but  only  in- 
directly so,  or  at  least  that  was  the  idea  I  got  that  he  so  sta- 
ted, indirectly,  and  he  did  not  say  what  was  the  interven- 
ing agent.  We  want  to  know  that.  Perhaps  I  am  not 
asking  the  question  at  the  proper  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  that  answered. 

The  President  :  The  question  may  be  brought 
up  again  when  the  speaker  returns  to  the  hall. 

Mr.  Vinton  :  I  have  been  delighted,  as  I  believe  ev- 
erybody has.  I  have  been  trying  to  work  along  this  line 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  speaker  has  said  many 
things  that  interested  me.  The  feelings  that  we  express 
when  we  speak  are  everything;  tone  is  everjrthing.  The 
dog  understands  that ;  every  animal  understands  tone.  The 
human  being  understands  your  polite  tone  even  if  he  docs 
not  understand  your  langitage.  I  also  appreciate  what 
Mr.  Hawn  said  in  regard  to  coaching  people  for  special  oc- 
casions, recitations  and  all  that.  We  need  Elocution  in 
our  public  schools,  and  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  ex- 
pression. 1  have  found  pupils  even  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  who  could  not  spell  or  pronounce  common  English 
words,  and  knew  nothing  about  reading  with  expression. 
They  could  read  the  text,  but  words  are  dead  forms  of 
thoughts  or  emotions  until  translated  by  tones.  Notice 
how  children  will  say  of  a  babe  in  the  cradle,  "Pretty  ba- 
by!" Tone  expression  is  everything.  Anyone  who  has 
studied  Darwin's  "Expression  in  Man  and  Animals,"  re- 
cognizes this.  I  have  been  wonderfully  interested  in  all 
that  this  gentleman  has  said,  as  you  all  have. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  Almost  everything  I  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Hawn  I  can  heartily  agree  with ;  but  I  sug- 
gest that  some  of  the  grandest  things  that  he  has  said 
would  be  more  strongly  stated  if  put  a  little  more  moder- 
ately. I  fear  that  we  imperil  our  cause  sometimes  when 
we  make  too  strong  or  exaggerated  statements.  For  in- 
stance, he  did  well  in  deriding  the  mere  anatomical  teacher, 
but  if  he  had  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude  a  proper 
knowledge  of  physiology,  his  statement  would  have  been 
more  complete.    A  proper  understanding  of  the  action  and 
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relationship  of  the  various  nerves  and  muscles,  involving 
the  vocal  organism,  is  most  important.  In  so  far  as  our 
attention  is  directed  to  the  mere  mechanical  aspects  of  the 
matter,  aside  from  the  relationships  involved,  it  is  perni- 
cious. But  the  great  principle  of  induced  or  indirect  exci- 
tation of  nerve  and  muscle  action  is  unquestionably  vital. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  vital  functions,  that  of  digestion,  etc., 
and  it  is  none  the  less  true  in  regard  to  the  vocal  apparatus. 
The  attitudes  of  a  man  are  affected  by  his  purposes.  One 
immediate  point,  perhaps,  has  not  been  clearly  brought  out, 
which  is  important.  Connected  with  those  involuntary 
muscles,  whose  action  is  induced  directly  by  thought  and 
perception,  and  only  indirectly  by  any  voluntary  act,  there 
is  a  network  of  voluntary  muscles  that  must  be  trained  to 
respond;  couplers, — as  an  organist  would  say — ^must  be 
drawn  between  voluntary  and  involuntary;  and  so  much 
must  be  done,  even  though  by  mechanical  or  merely  gym- 
nastic means,  as  will  induce  responsiveness  through  the 
whole  frame.  We  must  establish  these  connecting  links  by 
the  iisc  of  Ihe  g}nnnasium.  I  think  we  must  begin  with 
the  voluntary  muscles  and  work  from  the  outside,  in  order 
to  secure  responsiveness,  and  prepare  for  spontaneous  au- 
tomatic action  of  the  involuntary  muscles.  That  part 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

And  when  he  says  we  do  not  need  thought,  we  need 
emotion,  I  vvrish  he  had  said,  we  need  thought  in  its  emo- 
tional relations.  I  believe  we  are  in  danger  when  we  em- 
phasize, as  our  friend  seems  to  emphasize,  the  importance 
of  expression  on  the  emotional  side.  I  fear  we  thus  alien- 
ate ourselves  from  a  great  class  of  educators  with  whom 
we  ought  to  be  allied,  who  stand  for  solid  thought.  Now 
rational  beings  must  think ;  all  emotion  which  is  worth  any- 
thing must  have  a  substantial  basis  of  thought.  We  must 
know  what  it  is  founded  upon.  There  are  many  things 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  say  which  are  not  simply  emo- 
tional.    Mr.  Hawn  seemed  to  wish  us  to  ignore  thought. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  I  heartily  agree  with  the  last  speaker, 
also  with  the  admirable  address  given  by  Mr.  Hawn.  I 
wish  to  support  the  statements  that  he  made  in  regard 
to  the  technique  of  articulation  and  pronunciation,  and  the 
expression  that  must  go  with  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
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think  I  must  defend  a  larger  view  of  English.  We  realize, 
after  the  discussion  this  morning,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said,  as  he  announced  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech ; 
and  I  think  he  must  have  felt  that  another  department  of 
English  should  be  touched  upon  before  we  could  claim 
that  it  was  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  Oral  English. 

English  in  its  true  sense  has  these  divisions :  Articula- 
tion, which  has  to  do  with  the  technique  of  language;  pro- 
nunciation, which  has  to  do  with  vocal  spelling  of  lan- 
guage: philology,  which  is  the  history  of  words;  grammar, 
**the  mere  syntax  of  the  language ;"  rhetoric,  which  has  to 
Jo  with  the  use  of  English ;  and  over  and  above  all,  under- 
lying and  pervading  all.  is  elocution,  the  part  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  Articulation,  pronunciation,  philology, 
grammar  and  rhetoric  are  not  effective  in  speech,  except  by 
means  of  good  expression.  So  I  say  that  part  of  Mr. 
I  lawn's  paper  about  vocal  expression  underlying  all  this 
is,  to  my  mhid,  the  most  valuable. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  I  hope  there  will  be  further 
response.  The  Literary  Conimittee  thought  that  this  was 
one  of  the  subjects  Ironi  which  wc  ought  to  have  an  expres- 
sion from  as  many  as  possible. 

The  Chair  :  Wc  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  other 
speakers.     If  not,  Mr.  Hawn  will  close. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  duly  grateful  to  my 
critics,  but  scarcely  feel  that  they  have  done  either  them- 
selves or  myself  justice.  I  simply  could  not,  in  the  quick 
way  in  which  1  was  working,  touch  on  those  points.  I 
know  fidl  well  the  value  of  good  physiology,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  student  should  learn  one  single  thing  about  it  un- 
til he  has  acquired  his  art.  That  has  been  my  experience 
m  teaching.  Why?  Because  if  it  is  true  that  the  vocal 
chords  adjust  themselves  to  give  pitch,  not  by  reason  of  a 
knowledge  of  their  mechanism,  but  by  the  thinking  of  a 
tone,  the  same  thing,  more  or  less,  obtains  in  regard  to 
qualitv.  We  nuist  tbink  a  good  quality  of  tone.  You 
must  think  pitch,  qualit}',  the  rate  of  delivery,  or  time,  and 
think  other  things,  in  regard  to  tone. 

The  mental  apparatus  controls  the  vocal.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  these  physiological  problems  are  more  in- 
teresting to  the  specialist,  to  you  and  to  mc,  who  arc  teach- 
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ing.  To  give  you  an  instance,  a  lady  came  to  New  York 
City  from  one  of  Cincinnati's  best  known  vocal  teachers, 
and  addressing  me,  witli  tears  in  her  eyes  as  well  as  in  her 
voice,  said:  **My  voice  has  broken  down."  "Why?  Let 
me  hear  you  sing."  She  sang  for  me.  "Because  you  are 
singing  with  the  vocal  chords,"  I  said  to  her.  She  replied, 
"My  Cincinnati  teacher  said.  You  must  discard  all  these 
ideas  of  singing  with  your  mind  and  with  your  spirit,  in- 
stead of  your  abdomen  and  throat,  etc.,  as  all  nonsense. 
You  must  sing  with  your  A'ocal  chords,  the  way  God  in- 
tended." The  consequence  was  that  the  woman  was 
thinking  of  the  chords  of  her  throat  until  she  could  not  have 
stmg  in  any  worse  manner.  This  is  the  exact  tone  that  she 
employed,  (iilustrating).  Why?  Because  she  was  think- 
ing of  the  physiology  instead  of  the  tone.  I  am  not  dis- 
cussing the  scientific  aspects  of  the  matter,  which  I  will 
agree  there  is  a  fascination  in  studying,  but  I  repeat,  that 
does  not  help  the  student  to  make  the  tone. 

As  to  my  second  critic,  that  is  exactly  the  point,  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  everv  teacher  of  literature  in  the 
land  will  have  to  be  an  interpreter  of  literature.  Did  you 
not  have  a  teacher  in  College  attempt  to  make  you  get  for 
yourself  the  inner  meaning  of  a  poem  by  having  you  parse 
it?  For  example,  take  Gray's  ''Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard," and  scan  the  h'nes,  and  say  "this  is  a  noun,"  and 
"this  ic  an  adjective,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  until  you  were 
sick  of  it.  What  do  so-called  books  of  literature  deal  with? 
l^'amily  and  personal  gossip,  telling  you  where  such  a  man 
was  bom,  and  where  he  was  married,  and  what  kind  of  a 
hat  he  wore,  etc.  We  teach  this  still  in  our  schools,  and  ex- 
pect the  children  to  memorize  it,  as  they  would  the  multi- 
plication table.  Such  petty  details  are  of  no  earthly  mo- 
ment. The  great  thing  is  to  find  out  what  was  the  man's 
message  to  the  world.  (Applause).  All  this  talk  about 
doing  interpretive  work  uhile  in  College  has  nothing  in  it. 
Why?  All  the  time  the  individual  student  can  give  in  Col- 
lege is  one,  two  or  three  hours  a  week  to  actual  interpreta- 
tion of  Oral  English.  He  only  remains  in  College  three, 
four  or  five  years.  How  much  literature  can  he  cover  in 
that  space  of  time.  Little  or  none.  So  I  still  go  back  to 
my  proposition  tliat  we  should  teach  a  man  to  read  orally 
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in  the  College,  that  he  may  read  mentally  all  his  life.  There 
is  the  point.  I  want  to  make  the  man  able  to  read  mental- 
ly. Most  men  can  read  mentally  better  than  they  can  read 
orally.  .  Why?  Because  the  imagination  far  outstrips  the 
performance.  You  would  be  surprised  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
of  men  whose  names  are  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  who  come 
to  me,  sneaking  in  to  study  elocution,  but  who  do  not  want 
the  world  to  know  they  are  studying  it.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  Why?  Because  our  own  artistic  idea  is  not  formu- 
lated yet.  W^e  still  see  a  woman  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds  or  less,  with  grey  hair,  tripping  on  to  the  platform 
and  saying,  **My  father  calls  me  Willie,"  etc. ;  and  we  have 
a  mustachioed  man  biting  his  nails  while  he  interprets  "Ju- 
liet," or  some  other  fair  exponent  of  the  most  intense  femi- 
nine emotion.     (Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

Mr.  CHAiViBERLAiN  :  I  must  still  contend  that  the 
proper  breathing,  the  flexibility  of  muscles  and  the  control 
of  the  whole  voluntary  system  does  have  much  to  do  with 
the  expression  of  emotions. 

The  President  :  Our  time  is  up  now.  The  next 
number  on  the  programme  is  a  paper  on  "Vowel  Utterance, 
by  Mrs.  E.  J.  E.  Thorpe,  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


VOWEL  UTTERANCE. 


MRS.  E.  J.  E.  THORPE,  NEWTON  CENTER,  MASS. 


Thost  who  have  read  "Child  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tow- 
er Came,"  by  Robert  Browning,  may  have  some  conception 
of  what  it  means  to  follow  for  a  lifetime  a  problem  sur- 
rounded by  a  mystery  as  dense  as  the  one  which  encloses 
that  of  Speech  Impediment. 

Not  knowing  what  had  gone  before,  no  great  influence 
was  required  to  turn  me  into  the  road  that  tempted  so  many 
who  had  made  the  vain  search  for  truth.  For  us  all  there 
seemed  one  safe  way,  which  was — Give  the  pupil  breathing 
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exercises — ^Teach  him  to  form  the  refractory  sounds  and 
practice  them  until  he  has  gained  over  them  complete  con- 
trol. 

When  that  once  clear  path  had  disappeared,  "I  might 
go  on:  nought  else  remained  to  do.  So,  on  I  went,"  the 
mystery  deepening  witii  every  step  of  the  way.  But  it  was 
the  mysterious  uncertainty  that  held  me  to  the  pursuit,  and 
it  was  a  word  fiom  Mdme  Seiler,  of  blessed  memory,  that 
brought  me  to  the  "Dark  Tower"  at  last. 

I.eaving  the  symbol,  the  basal  principle  upon  which 
the  subject  rests  to-day  is  this:  When  a  child  enters  the 
world,  his  first  act  is  to  take  breath ;  the  second  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  breathing  muscles,  which  holds  the  breath 
under  control ;  the  third,  a  relaxation  of  the  contraction  by 
which  the  breath  is  sent  against  the  vocal  cords,  producing 
the  cry.  called  the  cry  of  life.  The  first  cry  is  a  reflex,  and 
the  reflex  continues  until  the  child  is  so  far  developed  as  to 
express  emotion  instinctively,  as  the  cry  of  hunger  or  of 
pain.  The  next  progressive  step  is  the  responsive,  when 
the  child  niakes  known  his  wants,  or  responds  to  a  question, 
by  the  use  of  the  short  u  or  ugh.  Max  Miiller  says  that  it 
began  with  primitive  man,  who  uttered  this  sound  with  ev- 
ery stroke,  as  he  felled  the  trees. 

This  is  also  the  beginning  of  the  imitative  age,  and 
every  person  who  has  the  care  of  a  child  should  know 
where  the  energy  that  produces  the  sound  is  centered,  and, 
if  misplaced,  should  be  able  to  correct  it.  If  this  were  done 
an  infinity  of  suffering  would  be  prevented. 

If  all  the  strength  or  contraction  provided  by  Nature 
to  produce  the  cry,  is  centered  in  the  breathing  muscles,  it 
contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  production  of  a 
perfect  voice,  and  every  repetition  sends  life  and  strength 
into  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  system.  The  truth  that 
life  begins  with  tlie  cry,  may  suggest  to  us  its  importance. 
If  the  breathing  muscles  do  not  contract  at  birth,  which 
too  often  happens,  there  is  no  cry,  and  consequently  no 
voice,  unless  by  any  means  one  can  be  developed  later.  Re- 
spiration may  go  on,  and.  if  the  responsive  element  is  pres- 
ent, the  contraction  which  should  have  produced  voice  will 
appear  in  some  other  part  of  the  system.  If  the  contrac- 
tion is  weak,  the  voice  is  correspondingly  weak,  and  the 
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physical  system  suffers  in  proportion    to    the    weakness, 
which  varies  indefinitely  in  different  individuals. 

In  my  experience,  the  misplaced  energy  has  caused  not 
only  Speech  Impediment,  but  St.  Vitus's  Dance,  paralysis, 
throat  disease,  bronchitis,  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  nodes 
upon  the  vocal  cords,  affections  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  heart 
disease,  nervous  exhaustion,  and,  in  one  case,  disease  of 
the  brain. 

Of  Speech  Impediment,  this  is  the  only  primary  cause. 
It  is  often  developed  by  fright,  shock,  imitation,  and  in  var- 
ious ways;  but  the  conditions  had  been  awaiting  such  re- 
sults from  birth.  If  the  child  had  received  proper  training 
at  the  beginning,  in  the  use  of  vowel  sounds,  and  the  train- 
ing had  been  continued  until  each  vowel  followed  and 
joined  the  other  in  close  succession,  and  until  the  habit  was 
fixed,  no  fright,  or  imitation,  or  any  adverse  influence  could 
succeed  in  driving  the  hold  from  the*  breathing  to  the 
throat,  or  any  other  set  of  muscles. 

It  would  not  be  strange  or  unreasonable,  if  some 
should  question  the  authority  for  the  list  of  diseases  gfiven 
as  resulting  from  misplaced  contraction.  In  commencing 
this  work,  my  first  object  was  to  correct  what  was  wrong  in 
the  speech ;  and  every  new  development  has  been  a  great 
surprise.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  my  researches  led  me  to 
Mdme.  Seiler.^  She  had  no  secrets,  and  she  discussed  the 
subject  with  me  freely  and  frankly.  The  trouble  we 
thought  was  in  the  consonant  sounds ;  and  we  could  see  no 
way  but  to  teach  the  pupil  how  the  sound  was  formed,  and 
to  train  him  until  practice  made  him  familiar  with  it.  The 
information  had  not  then  come  to  her  that  such  practice  en- 
gendered, or  increased,  a  fear  that  produced  a  serious  com- 
plication. She  asked  me  to  remain,  while  she  gave  a  les- 
son in  vocal  music.  The  training  was  new  to  me.  Instead 
of  the  stroke  of  the  glottis,  bringing  the  tone  to  the  front 
of  the  mouth,  resonance,  and  much  more  that  is  familiar  to 
us  all,  the  work  seemed  centered  in  the  breathing  muscles. 

The  thought  that  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind  with 
the  greatest  emphasis  was  "You  must  make  a  tunnel  of 
your  body ;  there  must  be  no  stop  along  the  way." 

She  evidentlv  had  not  applied  this  g^eat  principle  to 
those  having  Speech  Impediment,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
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before  the  connection  came  to  me.  It  tniglit  never  have 
come,  except  through  a  dergjinan  friend,  Dr.  Roland  D. 
Grant,  who  had  lost  all  ability  to  speak,  through  a  serious 
throat  affection.  Through  my  influence,  he  went  to  Mdme. 
Seller  for  voice  training,  and  on  his  return,  communicated 
to  me  all  that  was  done.  He  has  had  no  throat  trouble 
since,  and  he  uses  his  voice  with  perfect  freedom. 

A  comparison  of  the  quality  of  Dr.  Grant's  voice  pre- 
vious to  this  training,  with  some  having  Speech  Impedi- 
ment, induced  me  to  experiment  with  the  method  upon 
them,  and  with  increasing,  broadening  faith  in  its  value. 
Mdme.  Seiler  never  dreamed  of  the  infinity  of  meaning  in 
that  one  short  sentence. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  there  came  to  me  a  serious 
case  of  St.  Vitus  dance.  It  was  considered  hopeless  in  it- 
self, and  especially  so,  because  of  speech  complication.  It 
was  my  first  experience  of  the  kind,  and  I  hoped  only  to  do 
sometliing  tor  Uie  speech ;  but  as  strength  was  worked  into 
the  breathing  musdes,  and  trained  out  of  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  and  face,  the  St.  Vitus  Dance  and  speech  trouble 
left  together,  and  the  child  was  well ;  none  of  tiie  symptoms 
ever  returned.  It  was  more  than  was  expected  tiien,  but 
worse  cases  have  yielded  since  to  the  same  training. 

A  boy  of  eight  made  an  aspirated  sound.  Some 
strength  was  required  in  the  breathing  muscles  to  accom- 
plish so  much,  but  the  boy  was  paralyzed  in  the  right  side, 
the  right  hand  and  arm  were  useless,  and  the  right  leg  and 
foot  were  nearly  so.  The  left  side  was  not  quite  normal, 
and  the  face  was  a  mass  of  contraction  that.no  one  would 
cafe  to  see  more  than  once.  Recently  he  was  examined  by 
two  specialists,  who  found  no  j9aw  in  his  physical  make-up. 
He  s\^'inis,  rides  a  bicycle,  plays  ball  and  does  an3rthing  that 
any  other  boy  does,  and  does  it  well.  Many  such  cases  are 
to  be  found  in  the  hospitals,  needing  only  a  voice.  This 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  reached  except  for  the 
hint  that  came  from  Mdme.  Seiler. 

Although  persons  told  nie  repeatedly  that  they  could 
use  the  right  hand  better  after  receiving  this  training,  it 
was  not  clear  what  the  connection  could  be  between  the 
voice  and  the  hand ;  but  repeated  cases,  more  or  less  severe, 
brought  the  truth  at  last 
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The  vowd  is  practically  the  word.  The  child  begins 
to  speak  with  the  vowel.  Soon  he  points  or  reaches  out 
his  hands.  When  he  learns  to  use  consonants,  they  take 
the  place  of  gesticulation.  No  consonant  can  be  expressed 
without  a  vowel. 

Some  one  has  said,  **Take  care  of  the  consonants,  and 
the  vowels  will  take  care  of  themselves."  The  saying  would 
better  be  reversed.  The  speech  is  the  clothing  of  the 
thought,  and  hi  that  clothing  there  should  be  nothing  ob- 
vious. We  should  never  remind  one  of  the  presence  of  a 
consonant.  If  the  vowel  is  well  enunciated,  it  never  ob- 
trudes itself.  Many  persons  will  use  the  vowel  in  such  a 
way  that  we  caimot  know  which  it  is,  and  the  word  is  in- 
distinct. 

There  are  some  nice  distinctions.  The  i  in  fir,  first, 
girl;  o  in  son,  none,  come;  e  in  her,  fern,  learn;  u  in  us, 
bun,  cut,  are  the  same  sound.  Obscure  vowels  have  their 
place,  adding  beauty  to  the  language ;  but  their  existence  is 
threatened  to-day  by  the  fad  spreading  everywhere  which 
makes  conspicuous  words  ending  in  or,  ure,  ent,  etc.  The 
dictionary  should  settle  the  question  of  pronunciation.  Of- 
ten both  vowels  and  consonants  are  so  conspicuous  in  a 
lecture,  or  sermon,  as  to  make  the  spelling  of  certain  words 
the  chief  object  of  the  discourse. 

There  are  children,  who,  having  small  imitation,  do  not 
learn  the  consonants.  They  get  no  farther  than  the  child 
who  sounds  the  vowel  and  points.  Some  mix  the  conso- 
nants in  every  way,  omitting  and  substituting,  and  often 
making  a  language  of  their  own.  Whole  families  are  often 
affected  in  this  way.  This  is  not  originality,  but  inability 
to  learn  sounds  simply  by  hearing  them  spoken.  Such 
children  must  have  special  training  in  learning  to  talk,  or 
they  will  speak  a  strange  language.  Those  in  whom  the 
articulation  is  undeveloped,  are  the  stammerers,  if  we  use 
the  term  at  all.  When  the  speech  is  interrupted,  or  stop- 
ped, we  have  stuttering.  The  speech  may  be  stopped  in 
the  throat  because  the  glottis  is  closed  by  the  contraction. 
The  jaw  may  be  paralyzed,  the  lips  unable  to  move,  or  the 
tongue  may  cleave  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  for  the  same 
reason.  The  symptoms  will  differ,  according  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  contraction.    If  in  one  place,  the  breath  may  be 
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taken  with  a  gasp,  if  in  another,  the  lungs  may  be  exhaust- 
ed ;  it  is  the  contraction,  wherever  centered,  which  is  the 
cause. 

I  hope  to  see  tJie  day  when  the  terms,  stammering  and 
stuttering,  will  be  eliminated  from  our  language,  because 
the  sight  and  the  sound  of  them  cause  in  a  sensitive  class  of 
persons,  an  amount  of  suffering  that  can  never  be  describ- 
ed. There  is  a  growing  sentiment  against  the  reproduction 
of  speech  impediment  upon  the  stage,  which  is  a  favorable 
symptom,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  away 
when  publishers  will  refuse  to  print  such  characterization, 
not  only  because  of  the  eflPect  upon  those  who  are  suffering 
from  the  difficulty,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  many  are 
so  pivoted,  that  hearing  or  reading  such  characterization 
once  may  fix  the  difficulty  upon  them  for  a  lifetime. 

Often  undeveloped  articulation  and  speech  impediment 
exist  in  the  same  person.  A  boy  five  years  old  could  not 
form  vowels  or  consonants  so  that  they  could  be  under- 
stood. The  contraction  centered  in  the  throat  muscles, 
and  he  would  hold  the  breath  as  long  as  possible,  strug- 
gling to  make  a  sound.  His  hands  and  feet  were  weak, 
and  with  every  slight  cold,  he  gave  alarming  symptoms  of 
croup,  which  were  never  repeated  after  the  contraction  was 
removed.  Such  cases  are  not  infrequent.  The  ordinary 
case  of  speech  impediment,  with  its  many  limitations,  inter- 
ference with  business  operations,  exclusion  from  society, 
the  consciousness  that  one  must  be  conspicuous  wherever 
he  goes,  the  mental  phase,  which  often  becomes  monoma- 
nia^  is  serious  enough,  affecting,  as  it  does,  so  large  a  num- 
ber, and  causing  so  great  an  amount  of  unexprtssed  mis- 
ery. But,  going  a  step  further,  we  find  a  class  who  have 
little  or  no  trouble  with  the  speech,  the  voice  is  weak,  there 
is  so  little  contraction  in  the  breathing  muscles  that  speak- 
ing is  a  general  physical  effort,  and  the  contraction  which 
should  be  used  in  producing  voice,  fills  and  completely 
overthrows  the  system.  A  few  cases  are  before  me  now. 
A  boy,  seven  years  old,  just  escapes  speech  impediment. 
There  were  adenoid  growths ;  the  contraction  was  so  loca- 
ted as  to  cause  a  constant  flow  of  saliva,  with  strong  symp- 
toms of  St.  V  itus  Dance,  and  the  speech  was  very  indistinct. 
He  is  so  much  improved  that  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
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he  ihay  teeover.  A  boy,  twelve,  is  paralyzed  in  the  left 
side,  which  is  unusual.  The  trouble  apparently  began 
with  convulsions,  when  he  was  a  year  and  a  half  old.  Since 
then  he  has  used  the  left  leg  with  difficulty,  and  the  left  arm 
and  hand  were  entirely  useless.  The  voice  was  weak;  the 
eflPort  in  speaking  lifted  to  the  throat  and  jaw,  and  occa- 
sionally he  spoke  a  word  with  difficulty.  The  effort  in 
speaking  is  being  trained  into  the  breathing  muscles,  and 
nolv  he  walks  with  more  freedom,  the  left  arm  swings  easi- 
ly from  the  shoulder,  and  moves  in  unison  with  the  right 
artfi,  which  could  not  he  done  at  first ;  the  elbow  also  moves 
freely,  and  the  wrist  where  the  contraction  centers,  is  be- 
ginning to  relax. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  boy,  nineteen  years  old.  The 
contraction  centers  al)OUt  the  roots  of  the  tongue,  and  has 
been  increasing  in  strength  all  his  life.  Now  the  tongue  is 
like  a  great  ball,  and  is  crowded  in  the  mouth.  The  lips 
are  of  unnatural  size,  and  are  closed  with  difficulty.  In  his 
attempts  to  talk,  the  effort  at  the  center  of  contractioii  is 
beyond  description,  and  no  attempt  to  speak  could  be  un- 
derstood except  by  his  intimate  friends.  His  body  is  un- 
developed, and  the  movements  of  his  limbs  indicate  weak- 
ness. At  present  there  are  evidences  of  improvement 
through  what  has  been  done  in  a  few  weeks  to  properly  lo- 
cate the  contraction.  Because  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  chronic  state  of  the  contraction,  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  can  place  the  lips  and  tongue  to 
form  consonants.  He  has  learned  to  speak  quite  a  number 
of  words.  At  first  he  said  them  only  in  answer  to  dicta- 
tion; but  he  is  beginning  to  use  some  of  them  spontane- 
ously. 

One  more  case  is  that  of  a  young  lady  perhaps  thirty 
years  old.  The  speech  is  interrupted,  the  effect  upon'  the 
general  system  being  most  serious.  Since  childhood  she 
haiJ  not  known  what  it  is  to  stretch  herself  in  bed,  or  to 
sleep  an  entire  night.  The  contractioii  pervades  the  whole 
system.  The  details  can  be  told  only  to  a  physician.  She 
says  that  there  are  days  when  a  great  horror  seems  to  take 
possession  of  her,  and  nothing  but  our  conception  of  Hades 
cJin  describe  the  suffering  involved  in  tliose  experiences. 
Ithtst  are  but  examples  of  an  army  of  sufferers  supposed 
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to  be  hopdess  cases,  but  from  my  e:q>erieiice  I  am  ready 
to  state  the  belief  that  if  they  had  received  proper  attention 
at  the  beginning  of  the  responsive  age,  and  tiie  necessary 
strength  had  been  trained  into  the  breathing  musdes,  giv- 
ing control  over  the  voice,  all  these  painful  conditions 
would  have  been  avoided.  When  the  subject  is  known  and 
tmderstood,  it  will  be  considered  nothing  less  than  a  crime 
to  allow  a  diild  to  grow  up  carrying  this  great  burden. 

Probably  not  less  than  ninety-nine  persons  in  every 
hundred  place  effort  in  the  throat,  in  speaking,  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  With  many,  the  effort  is  so  slight  as  not 
to  induce  serious  consequences.  But  this  is  an  influence 
which  is  very  subtle  in  its  action.  Results  may  come  in  a 
short  time,  or  the  steady  repetition  of  years  may  be  required 
to  make  them  evident.  If  the  contraction  is  in  the  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  it  may  cause  shaking  palsy ;  if  in  tlie 
side  of  the  neck,  the  head  may  bend  from  side  to  side,  es- 
pecially while  speaking,  or  the  hearing  may  be  affected. 
Contraction,  focussed  in  the  lower  jaw,  sometimes  affects 
the  hearing;  if  it  is  in  the  npper  part  of  the  face,  it  may  af- 
fect the  eyes.  Wherever  the  contraction  centres,  serious 
results  are  likely  to  follow  sooner  or  later,  and  the  general 
system  is  in  a  state  of  inco-ordination  varying  according  to 
the  force  of  the  misplaced  contractions,  lliose  who  use 
only  the  conversational  voice  are  in  less  danger  than  teach- 
ers and  public  speakers ;  hut  every  person  should  be  trained 
from  childhood  to  do  all  that  nature  requires  of  the  voice. 
Many  persons  cannot  produce  a  soft,  gentle  tone;  others 
cannot  go  beyond^the  conversational  tone.  There  is  much 
complaint  among  the  Women's  Qubs  in  regard  to  this. 
Many  speakers,  who  bring  excellent  papers  before  the 
clubs,  cannot  be  beard  six  feet  from  the  platform.  Sohie 
clubs  limit  the  number  of  members,  because  in  a  larger  hall 
the  speakers  cannot  be  heard.  Some  speakers,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  a  large  hall,  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  a 
small  room,  and  in  speaking  to  a  parlor  audience,  the  voice 
will  be  painfully  loud. 

The  throat  of  many  a  clergynxan  is  in  such  a  state  of  ir- 
ritation on  Monday  morning  that  the  entire  week  is  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  prepare  him  for  the  next  effort.  Graduatlly 
the  voice  fails,  and  Colorado  is  the  last  resort.    But  rest 
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and  change  will  not  remove  the  cause.  Many  teachers 
have  a  like  experience. 

The  conditions  in  those  who  suffer  from  speech  imped- 
iment vary  with  ever}'  shade,  from  mild  to  severe,  but  the 
mildest  is  sufficiently  serious  to  awaken  our  truest  sympa- 
thies. The  misplaced  contraction  at  first  centers  at  one 
point,  and  may  be  in  sufficient  force  only  to  interrupt  the 
speech.  A  person  so  conditioned  may  give  much  more  ev- 
idence of  difficulty  in  speaking  than  another  in  whom  the 
contraction  is  so  determined  that  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
speak,  and  will  not  try  until  the  muscles  are  at  least  partial- 
ly relaxed.  When  the  contraction  becomes  fixed  at  one 
point,  it  may  be  communicated  from  one  nerve  center  to 
another  until  it  pervades  the  eptire  system.  Some  cases 
lift  the  feet,  throw  up  the  right  hand,  and  wink  vigorously, 
with  every  attempt  to  speak ;  and  every  part  of  the  body  is 
under  the  control  of  the  contraction.  Because  of  the  great 
varietv  of  symptoms  growing  out  of  these  differences,  there 
is  a  percentage  of  the  milder  type  so  nicely  pivoted  that  a 
slight  influence  will  take  them  one  way  or  the  other.  These 
may  be  helped  by  any  little  scheme  that  holds  the  attention. 
Some  have  so  much  strength  in  the  breathing  muscles  that 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  speak  with  a  little  more  confidence 
and  energy,  or  a  slight  exertion  of  will  power.  These  cure 
themselves,  and  wonder  that  everyone  similarly  afflicted 
cannot  do  the  same.  But  if  one  having  less  strength  to  use 
follows  his  example,  he  only  increases  the  misapplied 
strength.  A  teacher  should  be  able  to  diagnose  the  case, 
and  teach  the  pupil  to  do  what  he  can,  and  not  what  he  can- 
not. One  great  need  in  this  work,  which  will  be  met  when 
the  subject  is  better  understood,  is  an  authority  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  preparation  of  teachers.  It  has  been  left  too 
long  to  anyone  who  choses  to  experiment,  or  who  thinks 
that  because  he  tapped  with  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  or  did 
anything  equally  difficult,  therefore  all  can  be  led  out  by 
the  same  path. 

Some  will  be  faint,  after  a  few  moments'  work ;  others 
will  be  sore  and  lame,  because  muscles  have  been  set  to 
work  that  have  been  dormant  or  weak  since  birth,  and  need 
careful  training.    Some  are  so  near  the  goal,  that  a  hint 
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IS  all  they  need ;  others  are  so  far  from  it  that  the  only  way 
is  to  work  from  the  beginning,  and  that  is  no  slight  task. 

No  class  of  sufferers  ever  needed  encouragement  more 
than  these,  but  truth  we  must  have  before  we  can  make  any 
progress.  Because  some  can,  by  the  exertion  of  will  pow- 
er, take  themselves  out  of  the  difficulty,  it  is  supposed  that 
all  possessing  sufficient  character  might  do  the  same.  For 
this  reason,  no  class  of  sufferers  has  met  with  so  little  sym- 
pathy. When  they,  the  weight  they  carry,  and  their  need 
of  assistance,  are  all  miderstood,  it  must  be  that  some  one 
vn\]  make  for  himself  a  name  by  coming  to  the  aid  of  this 
silent  army  who  many  times  outnumber  the  blind  and  deaf 
mutes  added  together. 

Two  young  men  called  on  me  recently.  One  could 
get  notliing  to  do  because  he  could  not  talk ;  the  other  knew 
that  he  should  lose  his  place  because  he  could  not  ask  a 
question  or  answer  one  that  came  to  him. 

We  are  busy  doing  everything  to  improve  our  schools. 
Specialists  are  employed  to  examine  the  eyes,  ears  and  gen- 
eral physical  conditioti  of  the  pupils.  Special  measures  are 
taken  to  guard  against  all  contagious  diseases.  Children 
having  St.  Vitus's  Dance  must  have  private  instruction. 
But  this,  which  may  be  the  source  of  many  of  the  ills  we 
strive  against,  increases,  and,  we  may  say,  flourishes.  In- 
stinctively a  child  imitates  the  unusual  effort  made  by  some 
in  speaking ;  but  that  influence  is  small  compared  with  ouf 
phonic  system.  The  lips  and  tongue  at  rest  are  in  the 
proper  condition  to  produce  a  consonant  sound,  and  all  ef- 
fort trained  into  these  organs  detracts  so  much  from  the 
power  at  the  center.  A  child  may  be  so  limited  that  a  very 
little  phonic  drill  may  send  him  over  the  line  and  stop  the 
speech.  I  have  known  several  such  cases.  Besides,  if  any 
one  has  speech  trouble  in  any  degree,  it  is  because  he  puts 
too  much  strength  in  the  throat,  lips  and  tongue.  Phonic 
drill  increases  that  strength,  and  consequently  increases  the 
difficulty  in  speaking.  A  lady  interested  in  schools  told 
me  that,  in  a  city  not  far  from  Boston,  some  teachers  gave 
phonic  drill  to  children  who  could  not  talk.  These  child- 
ren seemed  to  grow  worse,  but  the  teachers  persevered  un- 
til one  child  gave  evidences  of  convulsions.  The  teachers 
were  frightened,  and  have  never  taught  phonics  since.    A 
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teacher  from  another  city  told  me  a  similar  story.  Calling 
on  a  teacher  one  day,  just  after  the  close  of  school,  she 
heard  a  boy,  about  seven  years  old,  reciting.  He  bent 
Ills  knees  in  and  out.  The  teacher  laid  her  hands  on  them 
and  straightened  them.  Then  he  began  to  twist  his  fingers 
vigorously.  When  the  recitation  was  over,  I  asked  the  boy 
to  repeat  a  vowel  after  me.  Then  I  asked  the  teacher  if 
she  saw  where  the  energy  was  that  made  the  vowel.  She 
said  "here,"  putting  her  finger  under  the  lower  jaw  near 
the  root  of  the  tongue.  "Yes,"  I  said,  "and  that  is  the 
trouble  with  his  knees  and  hands."  She  was  surprised  and 
interested. 

Speech  is  a  complicated  process,  but  if  taught  at  the 
unconscious  age,  soon  becomes  automatic.  If  we  tie  a 
child  into  a  chair  until  he  is  six,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 
he  niay  become  a  hopeless  cripple,  or,  if  he  does  learn  to 
walk,  the  process  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  This  we  can  un- 
derstand; but  the  person  who  has  been  tied  up  by  con- 
traction from  birth  cannot  see  why  he  should  not  be  set  free 
in  a  short  time.  From  three  to  six  weeks  is  the  usual  lim- 
it. The  four  hundred  thousand  in  the  United  States  alone 
who  are  laboring  under  this  great  burden,  prove  the  falsity 
of  the  position  as  well  as  that  of  the  usual  advice,  "Let  him 
be ;  he  will  outgrow  it." 

The  wrong  can  be  wholly  eradicated  by  prevention 
when  the  child  begins  his  first  vowel,  "ugh."  Whoever  has 
the  care  of  him  should  know  how  and  where  it  is  made,  and, 
if  wrong,  sliould  be  able  to  correct  it.  If  this  fails,  it 
should  never  go  beyond  the  Kindergarten  or  Primary 
Schools.  We  may  question  if  the  Kindergarten  or  Prima- 
ry teacher  is  thoroughly  prepared  for  her  work,  whose  voice 
IS  not  a  model  for  every  child  under  her  care. 

What  can  we,  as  P-locutionists,  do  to  eradicate  this 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  evil? 


DISCUSSION. 


The    President  :       The  question  is  now  before  you 
fof  discussion,  which  will  be  led  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Boodi. 
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Mr.  Booth  :  We  had  a  paper,  in  1896,  from  Mrs. 
Thorpe,  in  Philadelphia,  along  this  same  line,  which  I  think 
was  published  in  Werner's  Magazine  in  1898  or  1899.  ^ 
great  many  suggestions  were  given  there,  and  some  of  the 
same  points  as  are  now  brought  up.  I  learned  to  value 
that  paper  very  much,  and  Mrs.  Thorpe's  ideas  upon  this 
side  of  our  work, — ^the  physical  side.  Almost  every  year  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  my  vocal  work  with 
a  quotation  from  that  paper  of  Mrs.  Thorpe's.  She  held 
that  two  distinct  principles  entered  into  the  production  of 
speech^  "The  absolute  holding  of  the  breath  at  the  point 
where  it  turns  to  go  out,"— diaphragm, — "and  the  absolute 
letting  go  above  that."  (Applause.)  I  do  not  know  of 
any  sentence  in  the  literature  of  our  profession  that  sets 
forth  the  whole  problem  better  than  that — an  absolute  hold- 
ing of  tlie  breath  at  the  point  where  it  turns  to  go  out,  and 
an  absolute  letting  go  above  that  point.  Ask  the  pupil  to 
place  a  finger  over  these  muscles  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
and  he  will  perceive  this,  viz. :  a  disposition  to  "let  go"  at 
this  point  (illustrating)  "as  the  breath  turns  to  go  out." 
This  is  wrong.  There  must  be  strength  at  the  centre  and 
freedom  at  the  circumference.  Delsarte  gives  the  same 
principle.  In  my  work  I  start  %vith  that  statement  of  the 
general  principles  of  strength  at  the  centre,  and  an  absolute 
liolding  of  the  breath  where  it  turns  to  go  out, — ^just  exact- 
ly at  the  pit  of  tl:c  stomach,  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
— and  the  absolute  letting  go  above  that  point.  You  can 
carry  ft  still  further.  You  may  let  go  of  all  the  other  mus- 
cles relatively,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  will  assert  them- 
selves; the  articulative  muscles  will  assert  themselves,  and 
you  will  have  perfect  reproduction  of  speech.  I  add  to  that 
frequently  another  exercise  which  I  received  from  Mur- 
doch. I  find  it  very  helpful  in  securing  large  compass,  and 
that  kind  of  a  voice  which  was  referred  to  in  our  discussion 
during  our  first  hour  this  morning,  where  the  voice  seems 
to  be  an  emanation  from  the  man,  as  it  was  in  Murdoch's 
case,  rather  than  the  product  of  any  particular  effort  at  any 
one  point.  The  foundation  of  all  his  success  in  that  line  of 
voice  culture  he  based  entirely  upon  a  coughing  exercise ; 
that  was  the  beginning  of  what  he  called  his  "orotund  spe- 
cific/'   I  sectu-ed  the  exercise  three  or  four  years  ago  from 
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one  of  his  pupils,  not  having  been  able  to  find  it  in  his  book 
in  a  way  in  which  I  could  utilize  it.  Since  securing  that, 
together  with  Mrs.  Thorpe's  general  dictum  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  tone,  I  have  found  it  the  most  helpful  thing  I 
have  ever  discovered  in  all  my  forty  years*  work.  In  the 
coughing  exercise,  the  thing  is,  to  learn  to  seize  and  hold 
.  with  an  absolute  hold  upon  the  breath  at  this  point ;  up  to  a 
certain  point  to  do  voluntarily  what  in  natural  coughing  is 
of  an  automatic  nature.  By  this  coughing  exercise,  to  bind 
all  these  muscles  at  this  center.  If  I  can  get  the  pupil  to 
sense  that,  by  a  touch  of  the  fingers  to  sense  the  seizure  of 
the  breath  at  that  point,  I  have  secured  a  great  advance,  I 
always  feel.  I  would  advise  different  exercises  from  that 
point  onward ;  but  there  is  the  rule  or  principle  of  seizing 
the  breath  here,  then  transferring  the  breath  in  a  whisper 
to  get  it  away  from  the  throat.  That  is  the  essential  part, 
to  learn  to  seize  the  breath  here.  A  great  many  condemn 
Murdoch's  exercise,  on  the  ground  that  the  coughing  exer- 
cise tends  to  produce  a  stricture  of  the  glottis ;  but  the  se- 
cret lies  in  the  learning  to  get  that  absolute  hold  of  the 
breath  at  the  diaphragm,  and  *'letting  go  above  that  point." 
After  doing  that  you  can  make  any  kind  of  an  exercise  by 
producing  the  tone  at  any  pitch,  and  holding  on  even  after 
the  tone  has  gone,  learning  to  get  that  absolute  hold  of  the 
breath  at  this  point.  That  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
exercises  1  have  found  in  my  forty  years'  experience.  Eith- 
er in  singing  or  speaking,  it  is  equally  good. 

Run  up  or  down  the  scale  by  speaking  the  word  "dis- 
severed" on  each  tone.  Learn  to  hold  the  sound  for  one 
minute  at  a  time,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  in  two  days  you 
will  see  a  positive  difference  in  the  volume  of  your  tone. 
Not  having  been  in  practice  at  all  myself  lately,  I  cannot  il- 
lustrate well ;  but  for  opening  the  channel,  giving  resonance 
and  fullness,  and  the  sensation  of  the  voice  seeming  to  pour 
out  of  the  being  rather  than  out  of  the  throat,  I  do  not 
know  of  an  exercise  that  compares  with  it.  It  is  the  one 
thing  I  have  been  hunting  for  all  my  life,  and  I  got  it  from 
those  two  sources,  Mrs.  Thorpe  and  Murdoch.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  sec  the  paper  in  advance  of  this  discussion, 
so  as  to  take  up  a  good  many  of  the  points  that  I  should  like 
to  have  referred  to,  viz. :  the  placing  of  a  tone,  the  thought 
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side,  spiritual  side,  thought,  action,  result.  We  will  re- 
sults ;  we  do  not  will  the  thought.  Thought,  action,  result 
— as  Mr.  Hawn  gave  it  to  you.  I  find  sometimes  by  cen- 
tering the  thought  here,  I  can  cure  the  whole  thing  by  this 
process  which  Mrs.  1  horpe  gave  us ;  centering  the  thotight 
where  the  breath  comes  froni,  holding  on  to  the  breath, 
and  learning  to  control  and  order  everything,  as  it  were,  by 
this  holding  on.  Half  the  time  that  will  correct  all  kinds  of 
trouble  in  speech.  When  I  cannot  get  it  that  way,  I  can  get 
it  by  centering  the  thought  at  the  focus.  The  co-ordination 
or  excitation  of  other  muscles  is  secured  by  centering  the 
thoughts  at  the  right  focus.  The  channel  shapes  itself. 
You  can  never  tell  which  exercise  will  be  more  effective 
until  you  get  the  pupil  to  try  the  exercise.  This  year  I 
worked  along  on  the  physical  side  with  one  pupil  for  sever- 
al weeks,  making  fair  progress,  and  while  practicing,  I  told 
him  to  send  his  thought  ahead  of  his  tone,  as  it  were.  He 
seized  the  idea  instantly,  and  never  after  departed  from  it. 
Through  that  beginning,  other  exercises  became  effective 
without  any  difficulty.  I  will  not  take  any  more  time;  I 
know  there  are  others  who  wish  to  speak  on  this  line. 

Madam  Serven  :  Personally,  I  should  like  to  con- 
«^ratulate  the  Association  upon  this  very  valuable  paper, 
which  will  give  us  all  much  food  for  thought.  I  have  al- 
ways realized  that  we  were  a  great  help  to  all  the  profes- 
sions, hut  I  ne\er  realized  before  how  much  we  can  help 
the  physicians ;  and  perhaps  if  vowel  utterance  is  so  very 
valuable  in  that  respect,  we  might  make  a  plea  to  enter  the 
hospitals  as  special  teachers  or  nurses,  to  watch  particularly 
the  children.  Perhaps  it  starts  there.  Who  shall  say?  I 
know  oi  two  of  the  most  popular  women  to-day,  in  the  sec- 
ond most  populous  city  in  the  world — London,  of  course, 
being  the  greatest  city,  and  Paris  the  second — and  the  two 
most  popular  women  in  Paris  are  two  French  women  who 
teach  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  French  language.  They 
have  been  so  successful  in  Paris  that  they  have  been  invited 
by  a  number  of  people  to  visit  this  country  and  give  les- 
sons here  in  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

I  am  sure  this  paper  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
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tesichers  of  English  in  this  country,  s^nd  particularly  useful 
to  teachers  in  the  elcmentiry  grades. 

Not  long  ago  I  listened  to  a  most  charming  reader. 
I  especially  admired  her  simplicity,  her  niagnetism,  and 
her  most  beautiful  voice.  Turning  to  a  neighbor,  I  said, 
«'Oh,  what  a  beautiful  voice !''  The  neighbor  replied,  "Yes, 
T  know  that  young  lady;  I  have  known  her  since  she  was 
two  years  old.  Whefi  she  was  six  years  old,  she  spoke  six 
different  languages.".  I  knew  then  the  reason  for  her  most 
beautiful  voice  ard  perfect  utterance. 

MISS  Chase  :  I  should  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Thorpe,  if  in 
freeing  the  vocal  organs  to  originate  the  tones  alone^t  4pes 
that  free  the  physical  expression  of  the  arms  and  knees  she 
spoke  of? 

lAftS.  Thorpe  :  I  don't  know  whether  I  quite  un- 
derstand that. 

MISS  Chase  :  You  spoke  of  the  wrist  being  freed, 
and  the  elbow,  and  you  did  nothing  in  physical  work  out- 
side of  tone  production. 

MRS.  Thorpe  :  Nothing  in  physical  expression.  It 
has  been  found  that  physical  exercise  sometimes  increases 
the  trouble  externally.  What  we  want  is  to  make  strength 
at  the  centre,  and  that  frees  all. 

Mr.  Flowers  :  I  would  like  to  unite  in  the  thought 
and  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ilawn,  one  of  the  suggestions 
of  this  paper,  and  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not 
think  the  essayist  meant  to  encourage  that  method  of  at- 
tacking tone  which  was  given  some  encouragement  by 
Mr.  Murdoch  and  Dr.  Rush,  that  attack  which  begins  with 
an  abrupt  opening  of  the  vocal  chords,  and  which  some  of 
us  bel.eve  to  be  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  distress  to  the 
throat,  and  which  is  a  source  of  fatigue,  exhaustion  of  the 
voice,  when  used  night  after  night  and  year  after  year.  In 
this  coughing  exercise,  the  most  dangerous  element  thj^t 
I  have  found  connected  with  it  in  my  own  practice,  and  in 
giving  it  to  students,  is,  th.e  using  of  this  ah-ah  abrupt  be- 
ginning; whereas  I  believe, — my  experience  at  least  has 
taught  me, — that  my  voice  could  begin  with  what  you 
might  call  the  glide  of  the  glottis,  a  gentle  opening  or  at- 
tack, so  I  simply  offer  this  suggestion.  I  believe  that 
wl^t  Dr.  Bootj^  has  stated  is  very  valuable,  and  that  this 
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Other  is  a  very  good  exercise  for  those  in  the  convention 
that  will  use  it  with  this  suggestion  added, — ^not  to  permit 
the  students  to  use  the  form  of  attack  that  will  naturally 
follow  from  the  employment  of  the  coughing  exercise. 

MR.  BOOTH  :  *  i  want  to  fortify  that.  That  is  the 
very  rock  on  which  I  have  foundered  for  years  with  this 
exercise,  but  1  have  since  learned  that,  properly  used,  it  is 
the  most  valuable  exercise  we  can  get. 

MRS.  LaFEVRE  :  I  am  glad  to  see  you  taking  note 
of  this  veiy  important  point,  of  relaxing  the  body  at  the 
surface.  A  little  while  ago  a  physician  brought  to  my  at- 
tention for  me  to  pass  judgment  upon,  a  boy  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  who  had  never  articulated.  I  doubt  not  you 
have  all  had  such  conditions  brought  to  your  notice.  The 
parents  had  become  poor  in  endeavoring  to  consult  the 
best  specialists  as  to  the  possibility  of  gaining  speech  for 
this  child,  who  was  otherwise  bright.  I  noticed  that  he 
was  rigid  at  the  surface,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
Fome  consideration  to  that  idea  which  Delsarte  puts  so  ad- 
mirably, of  relaxing  the  surface.  I  talked  with  him  a  little 
bit.  and  with  the  mother.  She  had  heard  me  give  some 
lectMres  about  this,  and  thought  I  might  have  some  sug- 
gestions to  make.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  that  boy  said 
''Where  are  you,"  and  he  said  it  as  well  as  I  could  say  it. 
When  the  mother  told  me  this,  I  could  not  believe  it.  That 
was  due  to  this  little  relaxing  exercise.  The  third  week, 
he  said,  "Mrs.  LaFevre,"  though  he  didn't  say  that  as  well 
as  I  could  say  it.  There  was  a  boy  who  had  never  articula- 
ted, and  was  elev  en  years  old !  That  shows  how  very  nec- 
essary it  is  to  relax  hands  and  feet  v/here  they  are  rigid, 
and  also  to  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  free  the  physic- 
al Body.  We  should  endeavor  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  pupil  in  the  effort  to  lift  up  their  various  activities  to  a 
higher  plane.  Progression  is  the  law  of  the  soul.  If  we 
are  always  kept  down  in  the  physical,  the  nature  deterio- 
rates. This  bov  has  continued  to  improve,  and  his  case 
has  demonstrated  to  me  the  great  value  of  this  very  simple 
process,  which  I  am  glad  the  Association  is  taking  note  of. 

Mrs.  Dr.  N.  Soule  Davenport  :  l  am  not  a 
member  of  your  Association,  but  would  ask  that  you  per- 
mit me  to  say  one  word :  It  was  my  very  great  pleasure  to 
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see  Mrs.  Tliorpe  training  one  of  her  classes  two  years  ago, 
in  which  she  was  especially  happy  and  successful  in  treat- 
ing these  little  unfortunate  ones  that  this  lady  has  just  spo- 
ken of.  It  seemed  to  me  that  her  work  was  extremely  val- 
uable. 

Mr.  Fulton:  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Flowers, 
in  his  remarks,  aimed  at  one  weak  point  of  Dr.  Rush,  name- 
ly, that  of  abniptness,  the  point  which  the  more  modem 
interpreters  of  Dr.  Ru*ih  have  omitted  altogether.  He  enu- 
merates the  elements  of  quality,  force,  pitch,  time,  abrupt- 
ness: whilst  on  the  other  hand,  Professor  Moses  True 
Brown,  in  looking  for  the  elements  of  vocal  expression, 
found  three,— quality,  force,  pitch.  Now,  between  these 
two  extremes  I  think  you  will  find  four,  viz. :  Quality,  force, 
pitch  and  time.  In  words  beginning  with  "b,"  "d,"  "g," 
and  certain  other  sounds,  there  is  an  explosion  which  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  occlusion  of  the  glottis  that  Dr. 
!^ush  wrote  about.  Of  course,  we  are  advancing  in  our 
science,  but  Dr.  Rush  is  entitled  to  some  errors  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us. 

The     PRESIDENT:  I  believe,  according  to  usage, 

the  writer  of  the  paper  is  entitled  to  three  minutes  to  close. 
Mrs.  Thorpe,  do  you  care  to  have  the  closing  three  min- 
utes? 

Mrs.  THORPE:  When  I  was  young,  my  teacher  in 
vocal  music  was  Edwin  Bruce,  of  Boston.  He  had  one  of 
the  finest  voices  I  ever  heard.  He  said  one  of  the  best 
things  he  did  for  his  voice  was  to  stop  breathing.  .  His 
habit  was,  in  walking  to  the  city,  to  hold  his  breath  till  he 
reached  a  ccitiin  point  ahead.  Many  persons  hold  their 
breath  in  the  throat,  hut  individually  he  did  not :  if  he  had, 
it  would  have  injured  his  voice  rather  than  helped  it. 

In  regard  to  the  coit[,diing  exercise,  I  will  tell  you  one 
thing.  I  never  begin  with  that  until  I  know  that  the  pupil 
is  brought  to  the  center,  and  then  it  must  be  used  with 
caution.  In  breathing  exercises,  the  question  is.  do  you 
drop  so  you  can  hold  your  breath  without  an  instantaneous 
holding  of  the  throat?  You  must  get  down  to  the  center 
all  the  time.  When  they  have  dropped  to  the  centre,  I  give 
an  exercise  like  this:  "ugh,"  "ugh,"  "ugh,"  and  so  repeat- 
ing while  the  breath  lasts;  going  through  all  the  vowels  in 
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th^t  way  strengthens  the  hre^thing  mvsclw,   and   gives 
freedom  of  action. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  the  President  in- 
troduced the  host  of  the  evening,  Mr.  John  F^son,  of  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  who  said : 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Jt  would  he  a  very  brave  layman  who  would  attempt 
to  speak  in  this^-may  I  say  "perspective?" — ^^nd  yet,  as  I 
look  into  >our  faces,  I  find  it  very  beautiful!  (AppUuse). 
My  friend.  Professor  Soper.  said  to  me  some  time  ago,  af- 
ter listening  tq  a  brief  address  of  mine,  *Mr.  Farson,  I  think 
perhaps  in  time  you  may  become  a  speaker.  You  now 
lack,  first,  something  to  say ;  and  second,  knowledge  of  how 
tp  say  it."  And  ipasnmch,  as  I  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  any  member  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Elocutionists,  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  am  not  im- 
proving. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
ject of  thiii  organization?  Jn  fact,  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
anything  that  Mrs.  Melville  is  interested  in.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  at  the  public  schools  at  Oak  Park,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  giving  an  annual  prize  in  oratory.  In  many 
meetings  I  have  attended  I  have  been  so  disappointed  when 
I  have  seen  men  of  eminent  ability  and  prominence  make 
such  awful  exhibitions  of  themselves  when  they  attempted 
to  speak,  that  T  have  thought  if  the  boys  in  growing  up 
should  be  taught  how  to  present  their  ideas  forcefully  and 
pleasantly,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  advantage  to  them. 

I  congratulate  the  city  of  Chicago  that  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  you  in  our  midst,  and  I  felicitate 
you  that  youi  meetings  are  held  in  such  delightful  sur- 
round«ngs. 

May  I  say  that  Mrs.  Farson  and  myself  bid  you  hearty 
welcome,  and  to-night  will  make  our  best  effort  to  have 
everything  as  pleasant  for  you  as  may  be  possible? 

Should  rain  intervene,  we  still  have  the  house." 


tUESDAY  EVENING. 


mCBPtlON  TENbERgD  TO  THB  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OT 

ELOCUTIONfStS  BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  FARSON, 

OAK  PAUKi  ILL. 


l*he  etitertaifiment  was  in  the  nature  of  a  recet)tioil  and 
garden  party. 

The  following  iittprovis^d  program  of  entertainment 
was  given : 

Mr.  William  Battis,  of  Chicago,  Narratives  Dtawn 
from  his  Own  Personal  Experience ;  Miss  Alice  Washburn, 
of  Milwaukee,  ''The  Ltmferick  Tigers/'  In  Hibernian  Dia- 
lect; Mrs.  Nettie  M.  Jackson,  of  Austin,  111.,  Impersona- 
tions of  Child  Character;  Miss  Jennie  MannHeirtie^,  of 
Cincinnati,  "A  Newport  Idyl— To-motfow  at  Ten;"  Mr. 
H.  G.  Hawn,  of  Brooklyn,  ^An  Easter  Symbol,"  "He  Giir- 
eih  Hi?  Beloved  Sleep/'  and  "But  Then."  Mrs.  WelvfH^ 
closed  the  program  with  a  short  sketch,  by  B^n  King. 


SESSION  OF  THE  MAIN  BODY. 
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Mr.  Virgil  A.  Plnklev  in  the  Chair. 
MENTAL  CULTURE  THROUGH  EXPRESSIO^f. 
GEO.  W.  SANDERSON, 

.^omc  three  or  foiir  weeks  ago^  I  received  aft  inritittioH 
from  the  Chainnan  of  our  I-riterary  Committee  to  present 
a  paper  before  this  Convention  upon  "Mental  Culture 
Through  Expression."  After  a  brief  mental  canvass  of  the 
subject,  I  accepted,  foi*  I  found  fhat  there  was  much  to  be 
said  tipoil  it,  evett  though  I  could  Hardly  hope  to  offer  any- 
thihg  tieW  or  dt^girial.    The  sttbjefct  is,  indeed,  a  broad  6ng, 
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covering  within  its  possibilities  a  wide  range  of  topics  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  from  the  man  at  the 
plow  to  the  man  at  the  helm  of  the  storm-tossed  vessel  on 
the  ocean  J  artisan,  actor  and  statesman,  cowboy,  soldier 
and  school-teacher, — all  may  illustrate  one  or  another  of 
its  phases.  In  the  multitude  of  things  that  might  be  said, 
there  comes  the  question,  how  to  say  the  right,  the  fitting, 
and  the  useful  things  that  will  arouse  and  intensify  your 
interest  in  this  certainly  important  subject. 

I  know  not  what  reason  our  Committee  had  for  as- 
signing this  subject,  but  to  me  it  seems  worthy  of  discus- 
sion, because  our  work  is  so  often  misunderstood,  because 
we,  as  Elocutionists,  are  so  often  charged  with  using  voice 
and  action  without  thought,  and  because  the  charge  is  so 
often-made  agahist  us,  even  yet,  that  our  work  is  superficial 
and  worthless  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  Many  ed- 
ucators still  deny  that  it  has  a  proper  place  in  any  advanced 
system  of  education.  This  is  a  view  that  most  of  us  have 
had  to  meet  and  combat  more  than  once.  It  has  seemed 
to  me,  therefore,  that  I  may  fairly  fulfill  my  part  here  by 
answering  the  charge  that  the  study  of  expression  has  lit- 
tle or  no  intellectual  value. 

In  examining  the  terms  in  which  this  subject  is  stated, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  noted  is  their  breadth  and  com- 
prehensiveness. Culture  and  expression  are  the  largest 
and  fullest  words  that  could  well  be  used ;  for  culture,  even 
when  limited  to  the  mental  form,  fairly  means  more  than 
education.  In  view  of  the  breadth  and  possible  content  of 
these  terms,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  define  them  for 
our  present  purpose.  Passing  by  the  dictionary  definitions 
of  culture  as  suggestive,  but  falling  short  of  its  full  signifi- 
cance, let  us  turn  to  Matthew  Arnold,  the  great  modem 
apostle  of  culture,  for  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive 
definition  of  the  word. 

In  the  first  i)art  of  his  work  on  Culture  and  Anarchy, 
Mr.  Arnold  says :  "(Culture  is  properly  described  as  having 
its  origin  m  the  love  of  perfection;  it  is  a  study  of  per- 
Jection,'^  Enlarging  this  thought,  he  adds :  "The  great  aim 
of  culture  is  to  asceitain  what  perfection  is,  and  to  make  it 
prevail."  And  a  little  further  on,  he  sums  up  his  ideal  of 
culture  in  the  words:  "But,  finally,  perfection — ^as  culture 
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from  a  thoroughly  disinterested  rtudy  of  human  nature  and 
human  experience  learns  to  conceive  it — is  an  harmonious 
expansion  of  all  the  powers  which  make  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  consistent  with  the  over- 
development of  an}  one  i»ower  at  the  expense  of  the  rest." 
Accepting  Arnold's  definition  of  culture,  we  may  define 
mental  culture  as  a  study  of  mental  perfection,  and  an  effort 
to  maVre  it  prevail,  in  which  we  mean  by  mental  perfection 
the  harmonious  expansion  of  all  the  mental  powers. 

How  broadly  we  may  use  the  word  mental  here,  if  we 
so  desire,  will  appear  from  the  following  definition  of  the 
limits  of  his  work  given  by  Professor  William  James  in 
the  first  chapter  ot  his  Psychology :  "No  actions  but  such  as 
are  done  for  an  end,  and  show  a  choice  of  means,  can  be 
called  indubitable  expressions  of  mind.  I  shall  then  adopt 
this  as  the  criterion  b>  which  to  circumscribe  the  subject 
matter  of  this  work,  so  far  as  action  enters  into  it."  In  ac- 
cordance, then,  with  the  method  of  one  of  the  greatest  psy- 
chologists of  this  country,  we  may  treat  all  actions  done  for 
an  end,  and  showing  a  choice  of  means  as  indubitable  ex- 
pressions of  mind.  This  leaves  a  very  open  field  for  mental 
culture. 

Tlie  word  expression,  a  term  of  unquestionably  large 
and  vague  content,  may  perhaps  for  our  use  be  reduced  to 
two  somewhat  distinct  meanings.  The  first  land  broader 
one  represents  any  act,  deed,  or  work  done  into  which  the 
thought  or  feeling  of  the  doer  enters  in  any  way,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously.  The  second  and  niiffower  one, 
signifies  the  presentation  of  thought  or  feeling  through 
voice,  language,  or  gesture.  The  latter  belongs  to  our  art, 
as  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  work  and  from  other 
arts.  These  definitions,  though  by  no  means  complete  or 
exhaustive,  may  answer  our  present  needs. 

Taking  first  the  broader  definition,  let  us  consider  the 
utility  or  necessit>  of  expression  in  the  development  of  the 
child.  In  studying  the  mental  development  of  a  very 
young  child,  we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  external  ac- 
tions and  sounds ;  these  are  the  only  sig^s  we  have  of  inter- 
nal, or  tnental  activity.  We  are,  in  other  words,  depend-* 
ent  upon  expression  for  our  results.  Slowly  the  child  ac- 
quires control  of  his  hands.    At  first,  he  only  clutches  them 
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tightly,  with  the  long  Inherent  instinct  of  the  climbing  ani- 
mal, or  thrusts  his  fists  into  his  mouth.  Then  he  begins  to 
grasp  things  and  try  to  taste  of  thetn;  and  these  actions, 
too,  seem  largely  instinctive.  But  as  time  goes  on,  he  be- 
gins to  show  purpose  and  method  in  his  movements,  until, 
long  before  he  can  talk,  we  recognize  that  some,  at  least,  of 
his  actions  "are  done  for  an  end,  and  show  ^  a  choice  of 
means,"  thus  fulfilling  the  test  of  the  "indubitable  expres- 
sion of  mind." 

We  grow  sure,  from  our  observations,  that  develop- 
ment becomes  apparent  only  through  expression.  And  the 
more  carefully  we  study,  the  more  ready  are  we  to  agree 
with  Froebel,  that  *'aU  development  is  the  result  of  action/' 
or,  to  use  his  words,  "of  work."  Work,  action,  or  as  we 
say,  expression,  in  its  wider  sense  is  the  very  foundation  of 
the  kiiidergarten.  And  the  kindergarten,  I  need  not  tell 
you,  is  now  regarded  by  the  best  educators  as  the  soundest, 
wisest  and  most  philosophical  of  educational  systems;  a 
system  that  we  may  fairly  say  is  based  upon  the  acceptance 
of  our  subject,  that  mental  culture — perhaps  in  speaking  of 
children  I  should  rather  say  education —  comes  through 
expression. 

As  the  child  goes  on,  if  we  watch  closely,  we  can  catch 
the  outward  signs  of  thought,  of  mind  attention,  in  practical- 
ly all  acts  leading  to  any  result  when  they  are  done  for  the 
first  time.  From  these  observations  we  perceive  that  all 
muscular  skill  involves  mental  action,  mind  training,  and  so 
in  the  end  becomes  a  part  of  mental  culture.  Pitching  a 
base  ball,  riding  a  bicycle,  plowing  a  straight  furrow,  chop- 
ping down  a  tree,  if  they  are  really  done  with  accuracy,  re- 
tjuire  mental  action,  and  are  as  truly  expressions  of  mind  as 
(ht.  solving  of  a  mathematical  problem.  Indeed,  each  of 
these  is  a  problem  in  mathematics,  applied  and  solved  mo- 
mently and  continuously  by  miiid,  hand  and  eye.  After  a 
time,  to  be  sure,  when  the  act  has  been  done  often  enough, 
the  mental  part  of  the  process  is  relegated  to  sub-conscious 
brain  and  nerve  action,  and  we  forget,  perhaps,  that  it  ever 
took  any  mind  to  do  it.  Yet  many  of  you  doubtless  can 
still  recall  the  severe  eflfoit  of  attention  that  you  gave  in 
leafnitlg  to  do  something  which  you  now  do  so  easily  that 
you  af<i  tlo  longer  conscious  of  mental  effort.    But  the 
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mind  training  was  there  just  as  truly  as  when  you  learned 
to  read.  Both  processes  are  now  turned  over  to  the  sub- 
conscious or  seini-sub-conscious  brain  and  nervous  system. 

To  these  facts  add  tht-  following  from  Professor  James' 
chapter  upon  Habit :  (Psychology,  Vol.  I,  page  122.) 

"The  great  thing,  then,  in  all  education,  is  to  fnake 
our  nervous  system  our  allv  instead  of  our  enemy.  It  is 
to  fund  and  capitalize  our  acquisitions,  and  live  at  ease  upon 
the  interest  of  the  fund.  For  this  we  must  make  automatic 
and  habitual,  as  early  as  possible,  as  many  useful  actions 
as  we  can  and  g^ard  against  the  growing  into  ways  that 
are  likely  to  be  disadvantageous  to  us,  as  we  should  guard 
against  the  plague.  The  more  of  the  details  of  our  daily 
life  we  can  hand  over  to  the  effortless  custody  of  automat- 
ism, the  more  our  higher  powers  of  mind  will  be  set  free 
for  their  own  proper  work." 

Here,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  mental  culture,  name- 
ly, true  physical  culture.  And  it  is  this  in  two  ways:  First, 
it  is  in  no  small  measure  the  means  through  which  our  early 
mental  education  is  developed.  Second,  it  is  the  natural, 
not  to  say  the  essential,  basis  upon  which  the  higher  and 
broader  mental  culture  should  be  laid.  I  have  gone  into 
the  physical  side  of  mental  training,  because  it  is  so  often 
ignored,  and  also  because  it  is  fundamental  in  all  forms  of 
vocal  expression. 

Stijl  keeping  to  the  broader  definition  of  expression, 
what  does  it  do  for  the  child  In  school  as  he  pursues  those 
studies  generally  recognized  as  mental  education?  First, 
what  does  it  do  for  memory?  To  answer  this  question  with 
another,  what  is  the  purpose  of  all  the  daily  work  in  recita- 
tion carried  on  in  the  thousands  of  our  schools?  Is  it 
merely  to  test  each  day  what  the  phpil  has  learned?  Far 
irom  it.  This  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  sole  reason  for 
such  continuous  anrf  repeated  recitation,  nor  should  it  be 
the  main  purpose  even  of  such  work.  The  teacher  who 
makes  it  so  has  mistaken  his  calling.  Its  chief  value  is  in 
fixing  knowledge  by  expression,  in  making  the  child  in 
some  degree  master  of  what  he  has  learned  by  use.  The 
average  child  learns  comparatively  little  without  the  aid  of 
expression. 

Class-room  expression  of  what  he  has  learned  also 
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^dp5  the  cliild,  because  it  is,  or  should  be,  a  discipline  in 
accuracy  of  mind.  l*he  chief  difference  between  the  tbtnk- 
fX  and  the  non-thinker  is  mental  accuracy.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary difference  between  the  boy  and  the  man,  only  as  Car- 
dinal Newman  says,  "Too  many,  or  rather  the  majority,  re- 
main boys  all  their  lives."  Perhaps  this  is  too  often  due  to 
the  fact  that  accuracy  of  statement  was  not  required  of  them 
in  the  school  room.  Thoughts  are  very  apt  to  be  vague 
and  undefined  in  the  student's  head  till  put  to  the  test  of  ex- 
pression. Then  he  finds,  that  what  he  supposed  was  a  clear 
and  positive  thought,  is  hazy  and  uncertain,  that  it  will  not 
take  definite  form,  and  cannot  be  expressed  with  exact- 
ness. Practice  in  expression,  repeated  again  and  again,  is 
the  means  employed  to  make  him  think  clearly  and  giye  his 
thought  the  certainty  of  definite  form. 

Moreover,  this  praciice  requires  and  compels  attention, 
the  sine  qua  non  of  effective  study ;  for  without  attention, 
there  can  be  no  genuinely  progressive  thinking.  Expres- 
sion of  exact  thought,  by  demanding  attention,  tends  to  se- 
cure it,  and  to  train  the  mind  lo  it.  The  need  for  expres- 
sion tends  further  to  train  the  faculties  to  observe,  that 
there  may  be  something  clear  to  express.  Reason  and  im- 
agination are  likewise  strengthened  by  expression.  Few, 
if  any,  have  become  good  reasoners  without  much  practice. 
Mental  friction  of  mind  against  mind  seems  almost  necessa- 
ry for  the  best  and  most  rapid  development  of  the  reasoning 
powers.  "Iron  shatpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the 
countenance  of  his  friend."  All  the  intellectual  powers 
grow  by  use,  and  in  general  the  most  effective  use  is  some 
form  of  expression. 

As  expression  is  a  natural  means  of  mental  growth  in 
the  common  education  of  the  child  or  the  artisan,  so  it  is 
the  one  essential  in  that  of  the  artist.  The  arts  are  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  assigned  to  the  group  of  the  so-called 
culture  studies,  and  their  influence  as  culture  is  admitted. 
They  require  also  not  only  muscular  training,  but  refined 
mental  training  as  well.  As  sheer  mental  discipline,  the 
arts  need  not  take  a  place  below  any  study  in  all  the  long 
list  of  a  modem  curriculum.  The  value  of  the  mental  cul- 
ture that  wiU  come  to  an  artist  through  his  work  will  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  character  of  his  ideals,  and  the 
vqti^iXy  of  his  ^ort  to  ^xj^tfiss  tbieni.    This  is  most  notice- 
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able  in  the  painter  or  the  sculptor,  who  gives  us  ideals  of 

the  human  face  and  form. 

These,  and  most  other  arts,  are  usually  recogaiztd  as 
arts  needing  special  education ;  but  when  it  comes  to  one's 
own  language  and  voice,  these  are  supposed  to  come  by  na- 
ture. Any  man  can  speak  his  native  tongue,  and  any  one 
who  has,  as  we  say,  learned  to  read  and  write,  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  write  it.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  toil  for  what 
comes  by  nature.  Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
meet  us  when  we  come  to  the  art  of  speech.  For  centuries 
the  dead  languac^es  have  been  recognized  as  suitable  mate- 
rial for  mental  culture;  later,  modem  languages  not  our 
own  have  also  been  recognized.  Not  till  recently,  how- 
ever, has  this  recognition  been  fully  extended  to  our  own 
language ;  that  has  been  studied  rather  as  a  necessary  tool 
some  little  use  of  which  had  to  be  acquired  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  in  learning  other  things.  As  a  people,  we  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  English  is  the  best  language 
in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  unsurpassed  as  a  means  of  mental 
discipline,  to  say  nothing  of  its  excellence  as  an  instrument 
of  artistic  expression.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
\ears  the  expressional  study  of  English,  for  both  discipline 
and  culture  of  mind,  has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  all 
our  schools,  till  now  its  position  is  practically  assured. 

But  while  expression  through  language  is  thus  gaining 
recognition,  what  of  expression  through  voice  and  gesture? 
What  is  the  place  of  oral  reading  in  our  schools?  Some 
years  ago  I  made  a  special  study  of  the  work  in  reading 
aloud  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Wisconsin,  and  published 
the  resiilts  in  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  July, 
1894.  A  single  quotation  from  that  article  will  fairly  indi- 
cate the  conditions  at  that  time. 

A  university  professor,  who  does  not  teach  elocution, 
but  who  has  occasion  to  ask  his  students  to  read  aloud  ki 
his  class-room,  says : 

"In  an  experience  of  some  years,  during  which  not  less 
than  a  thousand  students  have  come  under  my  instruction, 
I  have  not  found  ten  students  in  a  hundred  able  to  render, 
with  correctness  and  ease,  the  ordinary  prose  of  good  En- 
glish writers.  A  large  percentage  of  my  students  ey^sfi 
stumble  and  falter  over  the  proittmdatiop  of.  words  A9t 
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should  be  Uioroughly  familiar  to  the  average  high  school 
graduate." 

This  is  not  a  singular  nor  an  unusual  experience.  It 
is  in  substantial  accord  with  all  the  many  opinions  that  I 
have  heard  expressed  upon  the  subject,  and  my  own  expe- 
rience has  been  very  similar. 

There  is  now,  however,  a  definite  promise  of  improve- 
ment in  the  attention  given  to  vocal  expression  in  the  Wis- 
consin high  schools.  State  Superintendent  Harvey  has  is- 
sued an  order  that  the  high  schools  must  teach  expressive 
reading  as  a  pait  of  their  regular  required  course  in  order 
to  secure  their  share  of  the  state  school  fund  that  is  annu- 
ally di\ided  among  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  This  re- 
quirement is  already  producing  £ome  good  results.  If  such 
a  recognition  oi  vocal  expression  as  one  of  the  essentials  of 
secondary  school  training  could  only  be  extended  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  work  made  efficient,  we  might  no 
longer  need  to  urge  the  value  of  expression  as  an  agent  of 
mental  culture. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  vocal  ex- 
pression, as  usually  taught  in  the  schools,  that  is,  by  prac- 
tice in  reading,  what  may  this  do  for  mental  training?  I 
say  may  do,  because  as  actually  taught,  it  too  often  fails  to 
be  what  it  should  be.  The  study  of  a  selection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  it  aloud,  so  as  to  bring  out  what  there  is  in 
it,  is  a  study  of  language  and  literature,  for  us  a  study  of 
the  English  language  and  its  literature.  It  involves,  first, 
a  recognition  of  the  exact  grammatical  relations  of  every 
sentence.  No  one  who  misses  the  true  grammatical  rela- 
tions of  a  sentence  can  render  its  meaning  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy. 

Again,  in  order  to  read  a  well  written  sentence  aloud, 
with  true  interpretation,  one  must  know  or  feel  the  laws 
of  rhetorical  emphasis.  Much  false  and  incorrect  reading 
is  probably  due  to  a  want  of  recognition  of  these  laws.  The 
principles  of  unity  and  of  coherence  must  also  be  recog- 
nized and  applied.  The  real  central  thought  of  the  sen- 
tence must  be  clearly  brought  out,  and  at  the  same  tine 
the  sentence  as  a  whole  must  be  so  read  as  to  keep  the  re- 
lation of  all  its  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  distinct 
and  unmistakable.  The  exact  proportion  of  all  the  parts, 
too,  must  be  kept  and  made  evident. 
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This  analysts  of  the  sentence,  in  its  lower  form,  is  an 
application,  primarily  of  grammar,  and  secondarily  of  rhet- 
oric ;  in  its  higher  form,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  analytic 
study  of  literature.  Some  of  the  more  general  and  impor- 
tant questions  of  such  an  analysis  are  somewhat  as  follows : 
What  are  the  exact  grammatical  relations  of  the  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses  in  this  sentence?  What  are  the  rhe- 
torical relations  of  its  parts?  What  is  the  main  thought  of 
the  sentence?  What  is  the  feeling  expressed  in  it?  How 
shall  I  read  it  so  as  to  make  all  these  plain  to  the  listener? 
In  answering  these,  and  many  similar  but  more  detailed 
questions,  the  student  can  hardly  escape  understanding  the 
sentence. 

Although  the  indiWdual  sentence  contains  all  of  the  ap- 
plication of  grammar,  it  includes  but  a  small  beginning  of 
the  study  of  applied  rhetoric  and  of  literature.  From  the 
analysis  of  the  sentence  we  pass  naturally  to  that  of  the  par- 
agraph. We  now  ask :  What  is  the  topic  of  the  paragraph, 
and  where  is  it  expressed?  What  is  the  emphatic  thought 
center  of  the  parap^raph?  What  is  the  relation  of  each  sen- 
tence to  the  other  sentences  in  the  paragraph,  and  to  the 
paragraph  as  a  whole?  What  is  the  emotional  character 
of  the  paragraph?  How  can  the  unity,  coherence,  and 
emphasis  of  the  paragraph  be  best  made  plain  in  reading  it? 
These,  and  other  more  detailed  questions  teach  a  student 
what  he  neeils  to  do  in  reading  a  paragraph. 

In  analyzing  a  selection  as  a  whole,  similar  questions, 
and  still  others,  need  to  be  answered.  We  ask,  not  only 
how  the  principles  of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  are 
applied,  and  how  the  relations  of  the  paragraphs  may  be 
expressed  with  the  voice,  but  also,  what  is  the  purpose  of 
the  whole,  and  where  is  it  most  clearly  brought  out? 
Where  is  the  thought  climax?,  and  where  is  the  emotional 
climax,  if  there  is  one?  This  is  but  a  meagre  outline  of 
some  of  the  more  general  and  suggestive  questions  of 
thought  analysis.  There  are  many  more,  and  the  many 
questions  for  the  entotional  analysis  of  a  selection  have  only 
been  hmted  at.  I  may,  perhaps,  properly  add  here,  that 
the  order  of  analysis,  proceeding  from  sentence  to  para- 
graph and  from  pantgraph  to  the  whole  composition,  may 
oftai  be  advantageously  reversed  with  advanced  students, 
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who  have  already  reduced  the  analysis  of  many  of  the  de- 
tails to  automatic  and  habitual  sight  work. 

Follo^^-ing  this  analytical  process  comes  the  more  dif- 
ficult one,  the  synthetic ;  the  selection  now  has  to  baput  to- 
l^ether  as  a  literary  and  artistic  whole  with  the  voice.  All 
this  study  of  detail  is  to  be  gathered  up  and  incarnated  in 
order  to  make  a  unified  and  perfect  impression  upon  the  lis- 
tener. Not  once,  nor  twice,  nor  seven  times,  but  seventy 
times,  and  it  may  be  seventy  times  seven,  must  the  begin- 
ner tr>'  before  he  can  so  perfect  his  vocal  synthesis  as  to 
make  a  thoroughly  and  completely  artistic  whole. 

Here,  tlien,  are  the  processes  which  in  some  form  or 
other  one  must  pa.«s  through  in  order  to  become  a  good 
reader.  What  is  their  relation  to  mental  culture?  In  the 
first  place,  this  analysis  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  any 
piece  of  good  literature  is  as  valuable  a  method  of  mental 
discipline  as  any  that  I  know.  It  is  especially  a  discipline 
in  accuracy  of  mind.  It  requires  clear  and  exact  observa- 
tion, dose  attention,  and  quick  thinking;  for  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  done  that  little  time  can  be  allowed  for 
each.  In  tlie  end,  indeed,  in  order  to  make  a  good  reader, 
many  of  them  must  become  habitual  and  effortless. 

Even  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  teachers  in  other 
departments,  probably,  is  the  influence  of  this  analysis  upon 
other  studies ;  it  teaches  the  pupil  how  to  study.  Once  he 
has  acquired  and  made  rapid  the  process  of  paragraph  anal- 
ysis for  oral  reading,  he  has  at  the  same  time  gained  the 
power  to  analyze  a  paragraph  in  history  or  any  similar 
study,  so  as  to  p-ct  the  main  thought  quickly  and  clearly. 
It  is  almost  half  of  memory,  even,  to  recognize  at  once,  and 
with  certainty,  just  what  is  worth  remembering.  The  habit 
economizes  efForl  in  almost  every  kind  of  study. 

When  once  this  method  of  paragraph  analysis  has  be- 
come habitual,  it  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  silent  reading.  The 
man  who  is  reading  a  book  is  accustomed  to  look  for  the 
exact  point  and  significance  of  each  paragraph  as  he  comes 
to  it,  and  who  is  not  satisfied  until  he  finds  it,  other  things 
equal,  will  get  vastly  more  from  his  reading  than  the  man 
who  has  no  such  habit.  Nor  does  it  in  the  end  seriously 
retard  his  reading.  He  ultimately  acquires  the  analytic, 
the  searching  mind^  which  works  in  this  way  naturally  and 
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without  consciotts  effort.  No  other  form  of  dtudy,  so  far 
as  I  know,  teaches  these  all-important  habits  of  mind  any 
more  thoroughly  than  analysis  for  vocal  expression. 

Valuable  as  this  discipline  is,  however,  it  is  the  lesser 
part  of  the  mental  culture  afforded  by  such  study.  What 
is  this  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  work  of  a  great  author 
but  the  thinking  and  feeling  after  him  of  his  thoughts  and 
bis  emotions?  And  what  is  this,  but  the  most  perfect  study 
of  literature?  What  other  method  of  study  can  assure  so 
thorough  an  absoqition  and  assimilation  of  the  thought  and 
spirit  oi  an  author?  Herein  lies  its  power  as  culture,  to 
think,  to  feel,  and  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  world's 
great  thinkers  and  men  of  genius.  Culture,  as  Arnold  de- 
fines it,  is  not  only  the  study  of  perfection,  but  also  the  at- 
tempt to  make  i*-  prevail.  Does  the  aim  of  any  other 
branch  of  education  more  perfectly  fulfill  this  than  the 
thorough  and  artistic  study  of  vocal  reading,  with  its  pur- 
pose, first,  to  master  the  great  thoughts  of  great  minds,  and 
then  to  impress  them  in  their  perfection  upon  the  minds  of 
others  ? 

The  careful  study  of  literature  for  vocal  expresskm, 
tends  also  to  develop  a  sense  of  style  in  language.  This  ap- 
preciation of  style  is  often  one  of  the  last  things  to  come, 
even  to  the  student  of  literature,  and  its  possession  is  a  sign 
that  mind  training  is  being  transformed  into  real  culture. 
A  great  poem  or  any  other  great  piece  of  literature,  memo- 
rized and  studied  for  effective  and  artistic  delivery,  till  the 
student  feels  the  force  of  every  paragraph,  every  sentence, 
every  phrase,  every  word  in  it,  and  has  learned  to  give  vo- 
cal interpretation  to  every  one  of  them  so  as  to  make  its 
value  felt  by  others,  is  a  powerful  agent  for  the  impression 
of  a  sense  of  style  in  language  upon  the  mind  of  th6  stu- 
dent. But  the  selection  must  be  really  artistic,  really  good 
literature,  or  it  may  give  a  false  training  instead  of  true  cul- 
ture. Undoubtedly  not  a  few  young  people  acquire  false 
ideals  ol  style  by  filling  their  memories  with  trash  unwor- 
thy the  name  of  literature,  and  impressing  this  worse  than 
worthless  material  upon  their  minds  and  imaginations  at  a 
time  when  they  are  especially  susceptible  to  Such  impres- 
sions. 

Although  iV  is  unfortunately  true  that  much  inferior 
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material  is  still  studied  and  rendered,  yet  the  tendency  of 
the  study  of  expression  is  properly  toward  the  highest  and 
noblest  in  literature,  and  particularly  toward  those  forms 
that  have  most  powerfully  swayed  the  minds  of  men,  poetry 
and  oratory.  To  study  the  great  orators  is  to  study  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  have  made  history  in  times  that  tried 
men's  souls.  To  study  the  great  poets  is  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  minds  that  have  tihought  most  profound- 
ly, felt  most  intensely,  and  expressed  most  perfectly  the 
deep  things  of  our  common  humanity.  To  read  a  great 
poem  aloud,  with  true  expression,  is  to  revitalize  and  vivify 
the  poet's  thought  and  feeling,  to  put  yourself  in  his  place, 
and,  for  the  moment,not  only  to  rise  to  his  height  of  thought 
and  feeling,  but  also  to  lift  others  with  you. 

Poetry,  from  its  very  nature,  seems  intended  to  be  vo- 
calized. Its  beauties  are  largely  beauties  of  sound  which 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated  without  the  aid  of  the  voice. 
All  early  poetry  was  probably  intended  to  be  either  sung  or 
recited.  Much  poetry  is  still  so  intended.  The  study  of 
poetry  as  literature  needs  the  aid  of  the  human  voice  to 
make  it  truly  literary  culture.  Moreover,  many  great  poets, 
including  the  one  great  poet  of  all  time,  wrote  their  works 
expressly  to  be  spoken  upon  the  stage.  To  suppose  that 
drama  does  not  need  voice  and  action  for  its  fullest  inter- 
pretation even  as  literature,  is  to  forget  its  origin  and  pur- 
pose. To  study  Shakespeare  without  reading  aloud  the 
plays,  or  hearing  and  seeing  them  acted,  may  not  be  time 
entirely  wasted,  but  it  is  working  by  candlelight  in  an  age 
of  electricity.  The  study  of  Shakespeare  and  the  drama, 
one  of  the  most  widely  recognized  means  of  mental  culture, 
properly  belongs  to  the  department  of  expression.  With- 
out the  aid  of  voice  and  action  in  interpretation,  Shakes- 
peare must  ever  seem  something  less  than  what  he  was,  the 
great  dramatist  of  the  ages. 

"But,"  says  the  high  school  pupil,  or  the  careless  ama- 
teur reader  after  listening  to  these  suggestions  upon  analy- 
sis and  synthesis,  '*I  don't  do  all  that  when  I  read."  Cer- 
tainly not;  anyone  would  know  you  did  not,  by  simply 
hearing  you  read.  Your  rendering  of  a  selection  shows  on- 
ly too  well  that  you  have  not  mastered  it.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, however,  the  artist,   the   actor,   the    great    public 
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reader,  says,  "I,  too,  do  not  do  all  that  when  I  prepare  any- 
thing for  the  public."  Not  consciously.  The  work  you 
have  done  to  make  yourself  a  true  artist  in  your  profession, 
i:  you  are  one,  has  long  ago  reduced  much  of  this  analysis 
to  sub-conscious  mental  action.  The  greater  part  of  these 
processes  are  among  the  useful  actions  long  ago  made  auto- 
matic and  habitual.  If  you  were  fortunate  in  your  early 
training,  the  analysis  of  each  sentence  at  sight  became  ha- 
bitual and  largely  unconscious  before  you  can  remember. 
Not  a  few  of  the  other  and  more  difficult  elements  of  analy- 
sis have  practically  become  so  since.  Doubtless  many, 
probably  the  majority  of  readers  and  actors  do  not  go 
through  any  such  formal  process  of  question  and  analysis 
as  I  have  indicated ;  but  they  do  not  need  to  reach  the  re- 
sults represented  by  the  answers  to  these  qustions,  and  if 
they  are  genuine  and  thorough  artists,  they  do  reach  them. 
As  in  mathematics,  when  a  problem  is  presented  to  two 
minds,  one  possessing  no  special  aptitude  or  training,  must 
go  through  all  the  processes  that  lie  between  the  statement 
of  the  problem  and  its  solution,  while  the  other,  a  mathema- 
tician by  native  gifts  and  special  training,  sees  the  answer 
at  a  glance  without  once  stopping  for  any  immediate  form- 
ula ;  so  the  more  thorough  the  training,  or  the  greater  the 
genius  of  the  reader,  the  less  he  takes  account  of  the  inter- 
mediate work  of  analysis.  His  mind  is  broad  and  synthet- 
ic, and  has  grasp  of  wholes,  not  Duly  in  their  parts,  but  also 
in  all  their  breadth  and  fullness.  The  teacher  of  expres- 
sion, however,  must  be  prepared  to  lead  his  students  over 
the  whole  course,  to  make  them  see  and  understand  andfeel 
the  whole  process.  For  them  every  step  is  mental  disci- 
pline, resulting  in  genuine  mental  culture  when  steps 
enough  have  been  taken. 

What  now  is  the  value  of  the  study  of  vocal  expression 
for  the  improvement  of  those  attributes  of  mind  now  re- 
garded as  most  important  in  schemes  of  mental  discipline : 
namely,  observation,  attention,  and  reasoning?  The  study 
of  vocal  expression  is  the  study  of  language.  For  voice  is 
itself  a  language,  differing  from  what  we  more  commonly 
call  language  as  music  differs,  but  nevertheless  a  subtle, 
simple,  difficult  and  universal  medium  of  communication. 
The  babe  in  the  cradle  understands  something  of  it  before 
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he  understands  words,  whfle  the  most  profound  student  of 
expression  has  not  sounded  all  its  meaning.  Voice  is,  like 
words,  the  langrttage  of  thought;  it  is  even  more  the  lan- 
guage of  feeling. 

"Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped" 
may  yet  be  suggested  by  the  voice.  It  is  the  expression  of 
feeling,  however,  that  gives  voice  as  language  its  simplicity 
and  subtilty.  and  makes  it  so  often  untranslatable  into 
words.  Emotion  too  fine  and  too  elusive  for  words,  still 
finds  expression  in  voice.  He  who  thinks  it  does  not  take 
keen  observation  and  close  attention  to  study  this  voice 
language  successfully,  has  never  tried  it.  And  it  takes 
both  clear  and  fine  reasoning  to  distinguish  and  set  in  order 
the  different  elements  of  this  language  of  the  voice. 

Gesture,  too,  like  voice,  is  a  language,  universal  in  its 
use,  and  wonderfully  effective  in  its  power.  It,  too,  is  the 
language  of  both  thought  and  feeling,  and  is  capable  of  a 
subtility  beyond  words.  It  is  sometimes  very  literal  and 
even  prosaic,  but  it  is  often  figurative  and  highly  imagina- 
tive. As  the  study  of  voice  language  trains  the  ear  to  care- 
ful and  exact  listening,  the  sti\dy  of  gesture  trains  the  eye 
and  the  mind  to  close  observation.  The  practice  of  the 
physical  culture  needed  to  make  the  body  an  effective  agent 
of  gesture,  refines  the  relation  of  inind  and  body,  and  makes 
the  body  the  most  subtle  and  instantaneously  obedient  ser- 
vant of  the  mind.  It  is  the  mental  culture  of  the  body, 
whereby  the  very  muscles  and  nerves  are  made  to  think. 

I  have  thus  far  said  little  of  the  effect  of  expression 
upon  the  will  and  the  emotions,  because  there  seemed  less 
need  of  discussing  these  phases  of  the  subject.  As  a  meth- 
od of  cultivating  the  emotions,  our  work  is  admitted  to  be 
amply  sufficient.  The  objection  is  usually  of  another  kind, 
that  elocutionary  expression  over-develops  the  emotions  at 
the  expense  of  other  mental  powers ;  and  this  probably  is 
our  chief  danger.  The  charge  often  comes,  however,  from 
those  who  have  neglected  the  emotional  side  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  who  are  as  trul\  one-sided  in  their  mental  charac- 
ter as  the  veriest  emotional  tyro  that  ever  astonished  an  au- 
dience with  the  unexpected  possibilities  of  "Curfew  shall 
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not  ring  to-night."  Yet,  admitting  the  dangers  of  over-do* 
ing  the  emotional  element  in  our  work,  we  may  still  insist 
on  the  fact  that  ours  is  almost  the  only  department  of  intel- 
lectual teaching  in  which  the  emotions  are  g^ven  due  atten- 
tion. And  true  culture  without  the  education  of  the  feel- 
ings and  the  taste  is  a  misnomer.  Knowledge  you  may 
have,  without  feeling,  but  not  the  wisdom  of  true  mental 
culture. 

The  balance  wheel  of  the  intellect  is  the  will,  guided  by, 
the  judgment.  Doubtless  many  characteristics  of  will  arc 
inherent;  nevertheless  the  will  is  capable  of  training  and 
culture  as  truly  as  the  other  mental  faculties,  and  like  them 
grows  by  expression.  The  no  of  resistance  to  temptation 
grows  easier  by  repetition.  But  perhaps  no  method  for 
training  the  will  to  its  fullest  action  is  superior  to  work  be- 
fore an  audience.  The  young  man  placed  upon  a  platform 
to  move  and  guide  an  audience,  finds  that  he  must  use  will. 
He  must  first  master  himself,  and  then  his  audience.  The 
expression  of  will,  first  as  an  effort,  and  finally  as  self-pos- 
session, makes  this  one  of  the  best  methods  of  will  develop- 
ment. Personal  contact  and  controversy  call  for  will,  but 
when  the  one  man  sets  his  will  :o  dominate  a  thousand, 
then  expression  is  doing  its  large  work.  And  further,  by 
this  form  of  work,  is  especially  developed  the  free  and  ef- 
fortless control  of  the  will  over  all  the  other  mental  activi- 
ties, which  is  the  ideal  of  mental  culture. 

Expression,  then,  we  may  say,  is,  in  its  broadest  use, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  genuine  culture.  From  the 
first  definitely  directed  action  of  the  infant  to  the  last  look 
of  the  dying,  it  is  the  means  by  which  need,  desire  and  sym- 
pathy are  made  known.  Beginning  with  physical  educa- 
tion, and  following  that  with  mental,  and  thence  on  through 
all  the  higher  forms  of  culture,  expression  is  ever  the  agent 
of  growth  and  progress.  The  study  of  expression  in  voice 
and  gesture  is  the  study  of  the  new  psychology,  of  the  mind 
and  soul  of  man.  In  its  opportunities  as  a  study,  there  is 
no  broader  or  more  profound  field  of  thought  possible  to 
man.  Expression  through  voice  .'.nd  gesture,  practiced  as 
an  art,  witli  a  genuine  sense  of  all  its  high  artistic  signifi* 
cance»  is,  more  truly  than  any  other  pursuit,  "setting  our- 
selves to  ascertain  what  perfection  is,  and  to  make  it  pre- 
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vafl,"  "an  harmonious  expansion  of  all  the  powers"  of  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  "which  make  the  beauty  and  worth  of  hu- 
man nature."  This  surely  is  culture,  not  only  of  the  mind, 
but  also  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  Let  us  respect  and  rev- 
erence our  calling,  and  not  forget  the  high  ideals  that  it  sets 
before  us. 


DISCUSSION. 


FREDRIC  M.  BLANCHARD,  CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Professor  Saunderson  has  done  about  what  I  feared 
he  might  do  on  this  occasion:  He  has  left  me  opportunity 
neither  for  disagreement  nor  for  successful  effort  in  the  way 
of  addition  to  what  he  has  said.  I  was  unable  to  make 
connection  with  Professor  Saundcrson's  paper  in  advance, 
owing  to  certain  idios^yncracies  of  curriculum,  etc.,  we  be- 
ing both  very  busy  men ;  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  speak  extemporaneously  on  this  subject  of 
Mentid  Culture  through  Expression. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  cannot  possibly  disagree  with 
anything  the  Professor  has  told  you,  I  shall  shift  that  por- 
tion of  the  program  to  some  one  else  who  will  possibly  at- 
tack it  from  the  floor,  and  devote  my  attention  for  the  few 
moments  that  I  have,  to  some  possible  amplification  of 
certain  of  the  very  excellent  points  that  the  Professor  has 
made,  amplification  in  the  sense  of  illustration  from  per- 
sonal reminiscences,  if  you  will  pardon  that,  for  we  all  have 
plenty  of  them,  and  some  of  us  have  those  that  are  inter- 
esting to  oth5!rs  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

I  think  we  cannot  successfully  controvert  the  general 
impression  that  has  f  revailed  in  this  convention,  that  ex- 
pression— vocal  expression — (n»eaning  by  that,  voice  and 
gestural  expression"),  is  among  the  most  important  means 
of  mental  culture.  I  think  that  goes  without  saying.  But 
to  what  extent  this  is  true,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  question  open 
to  debate.  Certainly  we  all  find  it  so  when  we  try  to  pre- 
sent tliis  study  to  any  Association  not  distinctly  and  espe- 
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cialiy  in  the  line  of  elocution.  If  we  were  to  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  and  claim  a  very  broad 
field  for  the  work  of  expression,  as  we  know  it,  perhaps  we 
should  find  opportunity  for  debate  there ;  and  if  we  attempt 
to  get  more  room  in  our  College  curriculum  for  our  work, 
claiming  that  it  is  of  all  things  primarily  necessary  for 
those  students,  who  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  who  arc  going  out  to  fulfill  this  important  function  in 
the  world,  the  College  President  will  promptly  say  that 
there  is  no  appropriation  this  year  for  an  increase  of  salary ; 
and  so  we  are  in  trouble  immediately.  But  nevertheless, 
we  do  take  a  little  pleasure  in  coming  together  in  these 
conventions  and  expressing  our  own  minds.  So,  on  this 
occasion,  if  I  accomplish  nothing  more,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  expressing  my  agreement  with  the  paper  just 
read,  and  of  saying  that  I  have  been  much  benefitted  and 
edified  by  it. 

This  problem  of  culture  through  expression  can  be 
started  back  at  the  point  where  the  psychologists  have 
started,  some  of  them  in  one  way  and  some  in  another. 
Professor  Ladd  «ays  that  the  development  of  mind  is  a 
matter  of  "the  progressive  manifestation  in  consciousness 
of  the  life  of  the  real  being,"  and  he  calls  the  "real  being" 
the  human  being,  or  some  other  being,  having  a  mental  life. 
It  must  have  life  in  order  to  be  the  real  being :  "The  pro- 
gressive manifestation  in  consciousness  of  the  life  of  a  real 
being."  This  life  takes  its  start  from  a  certain  adjustment 
of  what  the  psvchologists  recognize  as  the  physical  princi- 
ple ;  but  after  it  has  started,  it  proceeds  to  ynfold  powers  of 
its  own.  in  accordance  with  laws  of  its  own.  ' 

As  we  take  up  the  matter,  we  find  that,  going  back  to 
the  beginning,  life  is  the  great  school  for  us,  the  great  edu- 
cator. Our  experience  is  the  thing  that  really  brings  us 
out.  Most  of  us  realize  very  few  things  outside  of  that.  A 
few  of  our  kind  friends  tell  us  things,  but  very  frequently 
we  ha/e  to  wait  for  experience  before  we  can  receive  them. 
But  if  we  were  compelled  to  get  all  of  our  knowledge  by 
the  hard  school  of  experience,  we  should  not  progress  very 
much  as  a  race.  As  a  result  of  that  fact,  we  have  learned 
to  take  the  teachings  of  those  who  have  lived  before  us, 
and  to  incorporate  those  principles  into  our  life. 
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During  the  first  part  of  the  human  being's  lile,  from 
infancy  up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  perhaps,  he  is  supposed  to 
be  living  not  only  one  life,  but  passing  through  the  experi- 
ence of  many  lives,  all  lives  from  the  beginning  of  things, 
because  he  is  developing  all  those  things  which  are  an  her- 
edity from  the  race  experience.  These  are  the  things  he  is 
learning  in  the  artificial  school,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  which 
is  the  school  as  we  know  it,  preparatory,  high  school,  col- 
lege, university.  But  that  is  not  enough.  When  the  man 
has  finished  his  educational  career  in  that  line,  he  is  just 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  actual  life  of  his  being,  and  tfien 
he  is  at  school  in  earnest,  and  he  must  be  fitted  for  influ- 
ence then.  He  must  be  absolutely  equipped,  not  only  men- 
tally, but  physically  and  morally,  and  in  the  greatest  of  all 
equipment,  that  of  character. 

Now  there  are  people  who  have  claimed  that  the  only 
properly  giounded  edncation  is  what  is  called  a  classical 
education.  Certainly  the  time  is  not  very  remote  when 
the  educational  people  called  tbe  education  a  classical  edu- 
cation. This  consisted  largely  of  I-atin,  Greek,  Mathemat- 
ics and  Moral  Philosophy.  They  were  just  beginning  to 
introduce  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  the  scientific  side 
of  literature,  and  various  other  things  which  are  now  given 
attention  in  the  very  kindergarten.  But  times  have  chang- 
ed. Our  opportunity  then  arose  in  the  coming  on  of  the 
study  of  expression;  but  at  that  time  we  became  so  hair- 
spfitting,  so  mentally  fine,  so  delicate,  so  extremely  "artis- 
tic'^ that  in  a  very  short  lime  we  all  became  so  artificial 
that  tbe  common  herd,  the  average  man  or  woman,  would 
not  tolerate  us;  jso  they  simply  eliminated  us  from  the  edu- 
cational scheme,  and  we  were  abandoned  from  the  class 
room.  We,  of  course,  resented  that  somewhat,  but  we 
have  gotten  over  it.  I  think  the  reason  we  have  evolved 
out  of  that  state  of  feeling  into  something  to  which  the  ed- 
ucated world  no  longer  objects,  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
work  of  such  associations  as  the  one  before  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  at  this  moment.  I  think  we  have 
grown,  educated  ourselves,  more  along  the  line  of  unity 
than  ;\e  were  formerly  inclined  to  do.  We  cannot  fail  to 
see  tbajt  at  the  present  time  the  doors  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  being  opened;  invitations  are  being 


sent  put  {or  somcl>ody  to  come  and  take  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  Literature,  and,  incidentally,  also  to  teach  a 
little  gymnastics,  and  mathematics,  and  history,  and  the 
sciepces,  and  other  things,  with  perhaps  an  intimation  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  candidate  to  have  fully  acquired 
ibe  mastery  of  the  Art  of  Vocal  Expression, — at  a  salary 
usually  of  about  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  But  the  de- 
Aoand  is  there,  it  is  not  an  imaginary  one.  The  demand  is 
comiufj,  and  from  all  over  the  country.  Of  course  there 
are  other  positions  where  one  is  not  required  to  do  so 
much,  and  where  the  compensation  is  a  little  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  labor.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  en- 
couraging. There  is  every  prospect  in  the  future  of  our 
being  given  oppoitunity  to  do  more  and  better  work  along 
()ur  line.  I  thmk  this  Association  can  be  congratulated  on 
having  accomplished  this  much,  at  least.  We  are  ready  to 
meet  on  the  plane  of  common  interest. 

Now  this  problem  of  the  development  of  the  mind,  cul- 
ture of  the  mind,  by  and  through  the  means  of  vocal  ex- 
pression, has  been  taken  up  by  the  speaker  of  the  morning 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  psychologists.  The  var- 
ious attributes  and  functions  of  the  mind  have  been  dis- 
cussed^ and  he  has  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  development  of  all  these  powers  is  secured  by  the 
study  of  expression.  He  has  laid  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  mental  ;>ide  of  the  work,  upon  intellective  development. 
In  that  we  must  all  agree.  I  would  like  to  carry  the  sub- 
ject a  little  further,  and  show  In  the  realm  of  personality, 
the  possibilities  of  the  student  as  they  are  developed  in  this 
woric. 

Startitig  out  with  the  beginner,  after  he  hai  come 
through  the  preparatory  school,  high  school,  and  into  the 
college,  and  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  their 
mentai  equipment  is  but  little  different  from  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  twenty-five,  as  they  are  ordinarily  educated. 
They  pimply  acquire  a  little  more  information  as  the  years 
^o  by.  They  receive  a  great  many  things  into thehead,  which 
they  hope  to  retain  and  use  in  after  years ;  but  their  actual 
.levelppment  in  personality  often  times  does  not  advance 
as  ipduch  as  we  wish  it  wotdrl.  Now,  her^  is  our  oi^ortu«jr 
ty;    j^t  me  jps^  the  pohtt  dear  to  you.    The  studeot  who 
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comes  into  a  class  in  public  speaking  finds,  when  he  comes 
to  face  an  audience,  that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  concentrate 
his  mind  upon  the  thing  he  is  trying  to  do.  Any  teacher  of 
public  speaking  will  tell  you,  probably,  that  he  has  a  pupil 
in  his  class  who  has  taken  a  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  a  Uni- 
versity, and  who  can  solve  for  you  wonderful  problems  in 
mathematics, — ^provided  you  close  up  the  doors  and  ex- 
clude all  noiie,  and  let  him  write  them  on  paper  and  hand 
them  in ;  who,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience,  simply  goes 
to  pieces  like  a  wild  horse  before  a  train  of  cars.  I  do  not 
know  \vhy  it  should  be  so;  but  I  have  seen  it  time  and 
again.  A  young  man  recently  came  upon  the  platform, 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew,  I  thought  the  man  had  gone  in- 
sane. I  had  to  calm  him  down,  get  him  water  to  drink, 
and  do  all  sorts  of  things  to  get  his  nervous  system  into 
proper  condition.  It  took  him  a  long  time  before  he  could 
concentrate  his  mind  upon  what  he  wished  to  do,  and  hold 
It  there. 

A  speaker  has  to  do  many  things ;  he  has  to  attend  to 
his  speech,  and  look  after  a  great  many  details.  If  the 
horse  he  is  driving  falls  down,  he  has  to  extricate  the  ani- 
mal, as  well  as  pull  himself  out  of  the  ruins.  All  these 
things  require  attention.  Thus  the  power  of  self-control  is 
brought  out  in  public  speaking  as  in  no  other  line  of  work. 

Yet  we  must  not  claim  that  the  study  of  vocal  expres- 
sion is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  well- 
grounded  education,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  other 
things.  Gassical  education  is  now  so  extended  that  the 
curriculun)  for  a  thorough  course  lasts  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  You  can  add  to  rhat,  if  you  desire.  My  pbint 
iS»  we  yhUst  not  claim  that  vocal  expression  will  be  a  legiti- 
mate substitute  for  all  these  things.  But  we  want  our 
share,  and  this  lies  largely  in  the  line  of  personal  develop- 
ment of  character  in  the  speaker.  It  is  a  matter  of  culti- 
vating the  powers,  training  the  observation,  which  the 
speaker  has  alluded  to, — a  matter  of  sense  training.  The 
bearing  of  the  speaker  has  to  be  equally  as  good  as  that  of 
the  listener  The  sense  of  sight  must  be  more  acute  than 
that  of  anybody  else,  because  in  discussion  he  cannot  use 
the  microscope,  cannot  take  an  hour  to  look  at  the  different 
people.    In  reading  by  sight  he  must  be  able  to  take  in  at  a 
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glance  the  whole  idea  absohitely,  and  instantaneously,  and 
retain  it.  The  training  to  do  that  requires  a  good  deal  of 
inental  culture  in  my  estimation.  (Applause.)  There 
is  not  any  other  line  of  study  in  the  University  which  can 
equal  ours  on  the  one  point  of  training  of  the  ear.  In  the 
matter  of  tlic  education  of  the  senses,  I  think  there  is  no 
other  line  of  work  that  can  nearly  approach  it.  I  doubt  if 
any  would  debate  that  question,  but  we  are  not  debating, 
for  you  all  agree  with  me. 

The  power  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  is 
certainly  augmented,  as  well  as  the  power  of  association  of 
ideas,  which  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  all  scientific  educa- 
tion. 

Then  comes  chis  matter,  edttcation  in  respect  to  his 
powers  of  discrimination.  The  student,  when  he  first  takes 
up  the  subject  of  vocal  expression  is  unable  to  tell  a  man 
from  a  mountain,  an  ant  from  a  molehill ;  they  are  all  the 
same  size.  I  had  a  man  read  a  sentence  from  an  elaborate 
historical  narrative,  and  he  went  through  it  like  this ;  (illus- 
trating by  rapid  delivery  in  monotone,) — a  kind  of  Siberian 
railway  right  across  the  continent;  he  didn't  make  a  stop 
anywhere ;  there  wasn't  a  town  of  fourteen  inhabitants  any- 
where on  the  route.  That  is  bad  mentality  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  That  is  the  way  they  come  to  us.  How  are 
we  to  judge  them?  That  is  the  proposition  they  all  put  be- 
fore us;  that  is  the  evidence  they  bring  into  court.  How 
are  we  to  judge  of  them?  By  a  certificate?  Not  at  all.  You 
have  to  judge  of  a  man  as  you  find  liim.  If  he  does  not  put 
up  any  evidence  that  he  has  mental  training,  you  say  lie 
hasn't  it.    (Applause). 

By  the  study  of  vocal  expression,  you  develop  discrim- 
ination, the  power  of  associating  ideas.  That  is  the  only 
means  of  cultivating  the  memory  that  I  know  of.  When  a 
man  makes  a  speech,  he  must  have  things  associated  in 
^ome  way  so  that  the  first  thought  will  lead  him  to  the  next, 
and  so  on.  Most  students  cannot  memorize;  they  cannot 
think  two  consecutive  ideas.  If  you  tell  them  the  horse 
goes  before  the  bugg}',  the  next  morning  they  will  have  him 
under  the  seat.  They  have  no  power  to  associate  ideas. 
(Applause).  .  .  t^ 
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(The  gavd  fell.  On  motion  the  speaker  was  given 
further  time.) 

MR.  BLANCHARD  :  I  thought  I  could  finish  this 
talk  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  the  previous  speaker's  paper 
was  so  suggestive  that  I  miscalculated  my  time.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me.  I  certainly  would  prefer  to  g^ve  further 
time  to  others,  but  if  you  would  like  to  have  this  continued. 
I  will  complete  my  remarks. 

In  regard  to  memory,  this  is  cultivated  by  the  student 
being  compelled  to  discover  the  relation  between  thoughts 
as  the.v  are  expressed  in  literature.  He  considers  the  first 
thought,  and  finds  after  a  little  that  it  is  related  to  the  next, 
and  th»s  in  turn  to  the  succeeding  one,  etc. ;  and  if  be  does 
any  real  thinking,  he  can  never  forget  that  speech,  after 
having  once  gone  through  it  and  fixed  it  in  his  mind.  That 
will  help  memory,  for  incidentally  he  will  learn  to  remember 
other  things  in  the  same  way.  Therefore  we  may  justly 
claim  something  as  to  the  cultivation  of  memory. 

As  was  brought  out  very  clearly  by  the  paper,  in  the 
development  of  the  imagination  this  work  distinctly  shines. 
The  trouble  with  the  majority  of  our  pupils  is  that  at  first 
they  have  no  imagination,  have  no  artistic  temperament, 
and  cannot  exemplify  very  much.  By  imagination,  and 
through  it,  is  aroused  the  power  of  s}Tnpathy,  which  is  the 
fundamental  part  of  character  itself;  therefore  it  is  very  nec- 
essary that  we  cultivate  the  imagination.  No  one  can  real- 
ly be  said  to  think  who  does  not  think  in  pictures ;  but  the 
psychologists  make  very  clear  to  us  that  the  average  stu- 
dent who  takes  up  the  subject  of  vocal  expression,  thinks 
of  nothing  but  himself.  That  is  the  only  thing,  the  only 
picture  that  he  makes — z  very  dist'isteful  one  to  us,  of  him- 
self; but  he  makes  that  with  a  vengeance  throughout  his 
entire  career  on  the  platform,  until  he  learns  to  make  other 
pictures  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  There  is  where  we 
have  a  chance  to  develop  self-adjustment. 

The  matter  of  the  development  of  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers is  one  of  the  points  to  which  Professor  Saunderson  gave 
attention,  and  which  he  brought  out  very  clearly;  that  a 
person  does  not  know  whether  he  is  logical  until  he  at- 
tempts an  adequate  expression  of  his  thought  orally.  If  you 
give  a  man  an  hour  and  a  half  to  write  out  something,  and 
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then,  when  he  has  written  it  out,  let  him  polish  it  up  and  re- 
vise  it,  and  submit  it  for  criticism,  eventually  he  can  produce 
something  worth  while;  but  in  oral  debate  there  is  no  time 
for  preparation :  you  have  to  talk  it  right  off;  you  have  to 
bring  out  your  thoughts  instantaneously,  and  the  only 
training  that  is  possible  to  secure  that  kind  of  logical  abili- 
ty is  tfie  ti-aining  that  conies  with  extemporaneous  vocal 
expression,  as  in  debate,  and  in  the  discussion  of  current 
topics,  etc. 

I  do  not  need  to  take  up  the  emotional  side,  because 
that  has  been  fully  elaborated  by  the  speaker ;  but  we  must 
never  lorget  that  in  these  matters  we  are  laying  the  very 
foundation  for  something  that  is  very  much  higher,  the 
matter  of  hunjan  sympathy  and  personal  character,  to 
which  I  referred  before. 

The  most  in-portant  element  is  that  of  the  will.  To  my 
mind,  in  public  speaking  you  have  an  opportunity  for  de- 
veloping the  will  of  the  student  as  in  no  other  line  of  work. 
To  the  master}'  of  other  subjects  the  student  may  voluntari- 
ly direct  his  v.  ill,  but  he  does  ihis  through  fear  rather  than 
any  voluntary  effort  of  his  own ;  but  when  he  comes  before 
an  audience  or  a  class  in  public  speaking,  he  is  confronted 
with  difficulties  that  must  instantly  engage  his  will.  Many 
students  would  run  from  this  situation,  as  they  would  run 
from  battle,  unless  compelled  to  face  it ;  hence  the  value  of 
a  required  course  in  elocution  and  oratory  in  our  schools. 
'WTien  the  student  first  comes  into  the  public  speaking  class, 
be  has  no  command  of  his  limbs  or  features,  but  he  gradual- 
ly gathers  courage  and  self-control.  He  may  fail  the  first 
time,  but  the  second  time  is  a  little  better,  and  he  grows  in 
strength  as  you  encourage  him.  By  and  by  he  starts  out 
really  of  his  own  initiative.  I  had  a  student  once  who  said, 
"If  I  could  only  try;"  that  is  the  point.  If  you  have  no 
will,  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  will  to  will?  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  no  person  is  so  destitute  as  not  to 
have  the  will  to  will  if  you  only  appeal  to  it  rightly.  And 
there  is  the  work  of  the  instructor.  Can  you  get  hold  of « 
the  student  and  direct  him  so  that  he  will  will  to  wUl? 
do  not  believe  that  any  person  is  so  absolutely  deficient  that 
he  cannot  will  to  will,  if  >ou  will  hit  him.  That  is  one  sure 
remedv.    I  had  one  man  who  could  not  will  to  will.    He 
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was  so  weak  he  could  not  will  to  will.  I  could  not  get  any- 
thing out  of  him.  One  day  I  approached  him,  and  hit  him 
a  good  smart  whack.  It  made  him  so  mad  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  strike  me.    He  willed  to  will  forever  after. 

The  development  of  personality  through  the  physical 
side  is  important.  You  really  cannot  tell  with  the  majority 
of  students,  whether  they  are  standing  on  the  right  foot  or 
the  left  foot.  Some  of  them,  as  I  could  show  you,  go 
through  life — as  some  of  our  professors  do — standing  in 
chat  way,  (illustrating).  They  are  not  thoroughly  cultiva- 
ted along  that  side.  Right  there  is  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend our  work.  Boys  vary :  one  student  comes  on  the  plat- 
form with  a  great  protiuding  bump  of  egotism,  so  large  as 
really  to  burst  his  hat-band.  What  shall  be  done  for  him? 
Can  surgery  remedy  that?  Not  at  all.  That  is  absolutely 
incurable,  unless  remedied  in  the  class  in  public  speaking. 
There  you  can  take  him  down  a  bit,  until,  little  by  little,  he 
is  on  his  feet,  and  he  is  all  right. 

The  next  student  who  takes  the  platform  is  precisely 
the  reverse.  He  does  not  believe  in  himself,  in  his  neigh- 
!iOr  or  his  God.  He  has  no  hope  at  all, — lost,  irretrievably 
abandoned,  gone  forever.  What  will  you  do  for  that  man? 
Encourage  him  a  little,  bring  him  to  the  point  where  he 
sees  that  he  is  a  human  being,  that  other  people  feel  as  he 
does,  and  are  ready  to  help  him,  and  that  he  must  help 
them.  He  will  then  forget  himself,  and  there  will  be  born 
within  him  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  he  will  real- 
ly come  out  and  tell  people  what  he  is  thinking. 

In  all  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  a  word,  we  are  de- 
veloping the  personality  and  character  of  the  student,  and 
fitting  him  to  do  loving  service  for  his  fellowmen.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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CONTESTS  AND  COACHING. 


ROBERT  I.  FULTON,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  hav^  any  very  good  reason  for 
giving  an  address  this  morning,  other  than  the  fact  that  it 
may  serve  in  a  iiie;isure  to  harmonize  the  work  which  is 
being  done  by  our  special  schools  of  oratory  and  our  col- 
leges throughout  the  coimtry.  I  think  in  the  special 
schools,  debate  and  oratory  represent  the  minimum  part  of 
the  work,  whilst  in  the  colleges  they  represent  the  maxi- 
mum part. 

Now  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  contribution  that 
specialists  ma>  make  to  general  education,  and  I  believe 
that  by  introducing  more  of  this  work  into  the  special 
schools,  we  will  be  contributing  more  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  education  in  the  college  life,  for  your  students  go 
to  college  and  the  college  students  come  to  you. 

Tlie  subject  assigned  me  by  your  Chairman  is  "Con- 
tests and  Coaching/*  It  seems  to  divide  itself,  somewhat 
like  the  text  of  a  sermon,  into  its  own  headings  and  subdivi- 
sions. 

First,  then,  let  me  speak  of  contests.  Ambition  to  at- 
tain the  highest  in  any  lofty  purpose  is  laudable — the  de- 
sire to  overcom.e,  not  for  the  mere  glory  of  victory,  but  for 
the  strength  attained  in  the  overcoming,  is  to  be  commend- 
ed. Emulation  is  a  basic  principle  of  human  action.  With- 
in the  bounds  of  proper  limitation  it  becomes  a  wholesome 
method  in  education.  It  underlies  the  various  forms  of 
child  play,  and  continues  through  life. 

VVTiat  is  there  in  any  game  that  children  play  that  docs 
not  involve  the  principle  of  emulation,  of  overcoming;  and 
that  animal  which  children  love  so  much  to  play  with,  the 
dog,  is  constantly  actuated  with  that  idea  of  overcoming. 
It  is  wise,  then,  foi  us  to  acknowledge  that  principle  and 
apply  it  in  our  methods  of  education.  This  we  may  do, 
eq>ecially  by  instituting  contests — contests  in  debate  and 
oratory— which  I  uadorstand  is  die  special  fidd  to  .yrfiich 
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the  committee  desired  me  to  confine  my  remarks  this  morn- 
ing. 

In  instituting  debates,  we  must  have  organization  to 
begin  with ;  there  must  be  some  method  by  which  a  body 
of  students  may  come  together  (or  this  purpose.  The  best 
speakers  should  be  selected  through  preliminary  contests. 
There  should  be  two  teams  selected,  each  composed  of  fotu: 
members, — ^three  debaters  and  one  alternate. 

The  visiting  college  proposes  the  question,  the  other 
chooses  the  side  and  ofTers  the  entertainment.  This  choos- 
ing of  a  side  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  Ut  less  easy  is  the 
proposing  of  a  question,  llie  question  should  be  stated 
affirmatively,  and  should  contain  a  proposition.  This  prop* 
ositiop  should  present  a  distinct  issue,  which  should  be  ac- 
curately, clearly  and  briefly  defined.  The  proposing  col- 
lege should  define  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  so  the  visit- 
ing college  can  accept  the  side  with  these  definitions.  This 
precautionary  method  will  prevent  that  which  I  have  often 
seen  occur  in  intercollegiate  debates,  namely,  the  spectacle 
of  two  teams  discussing  two  different  questions.  A  clear 
definition  of  the  terms  of  tiie  proposition  will  do  away  with 
that  difficulty.  For  instance,  in  the  question,  ''Resolved, 
That  a  uniform  restrictive  tax  should  be  laid  on  all  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States,*'  the  terms  "uniform"  and  "re- 
strictive" should  be  defined,  and  the  definitions  mutually 
accepted  before  debating  the  proposition.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  dictionaries  do  not  always  define.  A  dic- 
tionary may  give  eight  different  definitions  of  the  same 
term,  only  one  of  which  will  suit  the  case,  and  it  would  be 
aside  from  the  question  to  use  any  one  of  the  other  seven. 
For  example,  if  you  will  look  into  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
for  the  definition  of  the  word  "elocution,"  I  think  every  one 
in  this  convention  will  agree  with  me  that  the  definition 
there  given  is  not  a  good  one. 

Now,  when  the  question  has  been  decided  upon,  each 
side  should  analyze  it,  in  order  to  determine  those  essential 
requisites  of  argumentation:  "what  the  question  means, 
what  you  believe  about  it,  and  why,  and  how  you  should 
state  your  case  so  as  to  convince  and  persuade."  As  to 
what  the  question  means,  there  is  a  process  known  as  nar- 
rowing the  question,  which  brings  us  down  to  the.  special 
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issue.  Of  course  what  each  side  especially  desires  is  to 
gain  their  contention,  to  prove  the  special  issue  from  their 
standpoint,  and  so  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  ascertain 
just  what  special  issue  is  to  be  discussed.  In  the  question, 
"Resohed,  That  Won^an  Suffrage  is  desirable,"  there  are 
very  many  issues,  but  perhaps  the  one  special  issue  of  the 
greatest  importance  is  the  good  of  all  mankind;  not  is  it 
best  for  women,  or  is  it  best  for  men,  but  is  it  best  for  all? 
When  you  have  proved  that  special  issue,  you  have  gained 
the  question. 

Then,  as  to  what  you  believe  about  the  question,  and 
why.  It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  prejudice  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  the  mind  of.  You  must  believe  what 
you  say  of  the  proposition,  not  because  of  your  prejudice, 
but  because  you  have  reasons  for  believing.  Then  the 
great  art  of  so  presenting  your  case  as  to  convince  and  per- 
suade, is  the  high  art  of  argumentation.  Argumentation  is 
composed  of  conviction  and  persuasion.  Conviction  de- 
pends upon  the  evidence,  the  proof  and  the  logic.  Persua- 
sion depends  upon  the  rhetoric  or  language,  and  the  elocu- 
tion or  delivery.  Conviction  alone  is  cold,  hard,  unsympa- 
thetic, and  therefore  ineffective.  A  person  may  be,  and  of- 
ten is  convinced  without  any  motive  to  action.  You  must 
excite  the  will,  of  which  the  preceding  speaker,  Mr.  Blan- 
chard,  has  so  ably  spoken ;  and  that  does  not  come  through 
the  mere  process  of  logfic,  or  of  evidence,  or  of  proof.  It 
comes  through  the  personality  of  the  speaker,  as  manifest- 
ed in  his  delivery  and  language. 

Then  the  proper  evidence  to  adduce  in  support  of  any 
particular  proposition,  must  be  carefully  sifted  from  the 
mass  of  material  that  may  be  available  in  any  particular 
case.  Evidence  may  be  hy  authority,  by  testimony  and  by 
analogy.  The  student  must  learn  to  sift  the  various  mate- 
rials at  hand,  recognize  the  relative  values  of  evidence,  tes- 
timony and  proof,  and  arrange  them  in  some  logical  order. 
There  is  a  difference  between  evidence  and  proof,  though 
the  terms  are  often  used  synonymously.  The  student  must 
also  learn  to  fix  the  burden  of  proof,  and  the  presumption. 
The  presumption,  of  course,  lies  with  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other,  and  as  the  de- 
bate progresses,  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  shifting  of 
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presumption,  and  the  burden  of  proof.  A  skillful  debater 
can  do  this.  If  he  has  the  burden  of  proof  somewhere  in 
the  line  of  argument,  he  can,  by  the  use  of  proper  methods, 
shift  fjis  burden  upon  the  other  side.  He  must  know 
something  about  common  logic,  the  use  of  syllogisms,  and 
the  deductive  and  inductive  methods  of  reasoning,  all  of 
which  are  included  technically  in  a  college  course. 

Then  the  evidence  and  logic  must  be  couched  in  the 
best  language,  to  be  effective.  The  best  of  logic  in  halting 
hmguage  does  not  pass  for  the  best  of  logic. 

Then,  last,  we  include  elocution,  or  expression,  as  part 
of  argumentation.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Harvard  University, 
V/TOte  a  book  on  this  subject  several  years  ago,  and  made 
a  bold  stroke  in  including  persuasion  as  a  part  of  argumen- 
tation. Previous  writers  had  included  under  argumenta- 
tion only  the  three  elemetits  of  which  I  have  spoken,  name- 
ly, evidence,  proof,  and  logic,  and  failed  to  grasp  the  per- 
suasive element.  Rut  Mr.  Baker,  like  many  others,  has 
g^ven  to  elocution  some  such  misleading  terms  as  personal 
magnetism,  self-confidence,  etc.,  has  failed  to  recognize  el- 
ocution or  expression  as  an  essential  part  of  conviction. 
But  may  1  go  further,  and  say  rhat  expression  is  thought? 
The  printed  words  mean  so  much  on  the  page,  but  by 
means  of  good  eloctUion,  a  man  can  put  into  those  words 
that  expression  which  shall  make  them  mean  more,  thus 
actually  adding  to  the  thought  they  convey  to  the  audience. 
You  remember  that  Webster,  in  his  Dartmouth  College 
speech,  turned  the  tide  of  debate  by  one  statement  which 
had  but  very  little  logic  in  it,  but  it  was  a  wonderful  expres- 
sion of  the  feeling  of  the  man,  and  enforced  his  argument. 
He  said :  "It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  college,  and  yet 
there  are  those  who  love  it."  It  is  said  that  that  meant 
more  than  anything  else  that  Webster  put  into  his  argu- 
ment. 

Now,  leaving  these  aspects  of  the  matter,  we  come  to 
the  laboratory  work  of  the  debater.  He  goes  into  the  li- 
brary. How  will  he  select  his  material  for  the  particular 
debate?  He  has  before  him,  books,  magazines  and  pam- 
phlets on  the  various  subjects.  He  may  search  old  files  of 
newspapers,  consult  the  Congressional  Records,  and  all 
that;  but,  having  gathered  his  material,  how  is  he  to  select 
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from  the  mass  before  him?  Having  first  analyzed  the  main 
lines  of  thought,  he  can  jot  them  down,  under  the  particular 
lieadings,  a  memorandmn  of  that  of  which  he  is  to  make 
use.  Having  thus  far  prepared  himself,  he  asks  for  a  coach. 
Coaching  has  been  an  important  part  of  preparation  in  ath- 
let!CS»  and  is  similarly  becoming  such  in  oratory,  debates, 
etc.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  it  is  proper  for  us  to  consider 
it  this  morning. 

In  many  colleges,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  debaters  to 
choose  their  Coach,  and  generally  they  select  an  instructor 
who  teaches  public  speaking,  and  in  conjunction  with  him 
some  other  man  in  the  special  department  which  covers  the 
particular  question  under  debate.  If  it  is  an  economic 
question,  they  choose  a  professor  in  Economics,  not  always 
the  head  professor,  but  some  one  in  that  department. 

The  business  of  the  Coach  should  be  simply  to  direct 
the  thought  of  the  students  into  proper  channels,  to  hold 
him  down  in  a  methodical  way,  that  he  may  properly  put  to 
use  the  knowledge  v/liich  he  acquires  in  his  investigation 
of  the  subject.  When  the  Coach  has  been  decided  upon, 
and  t!!e  student  has  put  his  knowledge  into  such  form  that 
it  presents  a  logical  argument,  he  is  ready  for  criticism  by 
the  Coach.  It  is  also  necessary  for  him  to  have  practice  in 
the  delivery  of  his  speech  or  argument.  In  order  to  securcp 
this,  tv/o  teams  are  made  up,  the  second  team  taking  the 
side  of  the  question  which  the  opposing  college  is  to  defend. 
There  should  be  three  main  speeches,  of  say  about  ten  min- 
utes each,  and  then  three  five  minute  rebuttal  speeches.  In 
the  debate,  no  man  must  depart  from  the  general  trend  of 
the  argument,  simply  to  make  a  brilliant  speech  for  him- 
self alone ;  but  he  must  act  in  unison  with  the  others,  that 
there  may  be  concerted  effort.  The  Coach  arranges  the 
men  in  teams,  and  he  must  decide  who  speaks  first,  who 
second,  and  who  third.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  this. 
I  have  seen  colleges  lose  a  debate  by  putting  forward  the 
wrong  man  first,  or  by  closing  with  the  wrong  man,  when  a 
reversal  of  the  order  might  have  saved  the  day.  The  Coach 
having  arranged  all  this,  the  teams  go  to  work.  The  points 
of  the  argument  are  assigned  so  that  some  may  be  elabora- 
ted more  fully  by  one  speaker,  while  another  following  him 
may  simply  touch  upon  them  briefly,  and  amplify  on  ofher 
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points.  So  on  through  the  first  ronnd.  Then  comes  the 
most  important  part  of  the  preparation,  and  that  is  tiie  drill 
work  on  the  rebuttal.  A  very  good  method  is  to  have  ev- 
ery man  prepare  all  the  rebuttsd  points  that  can  be  made 
on  the  question.  In  our  recent  debate  with  Oberlin  Od* 
lege,  the  question  was :  ^'Resolved,  that  barring  tiie  deter- 
mination of  the  case  by  tlie  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Porto  Rican  tariff  is  constitutional.'"  You  will  reoiem- 
ber  that  that  question  was  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Judges,  and  a  majority  of  only  one  decided  the  case ; 
so  it  was  surely  a  debatable  question.  That  question  was 
proposed  by  us  to  Oberlin,  and  they  took  the  negative  side. 
We  had  our  second  team  take  the  side  of  Oberlin,  and 
whenever  any  one  of  the  second  team  would  make  a  point, 
I  required  every  one  of  the  other  men  in  the  first  team  to 
reply  to  that  point,  and  we  kept  at  it,  till  we  thrashed  it  out, 
and  every  man  of  the  team  could  answer  it.  Then  our  re- 
buttal team  would  bring  up  another  point,  and  I  would 
keep  the  main  team  at  it  until  that  point  was  thrashed  out ; 
so  that  when  we  came  to  the  final  debate,  our  speakers  were 
fully  prepared. 

After  speaking,  comes  the  decision  of  the  judges,  which 
!S  a  moment  ol  great  suspense.  There  are  always  two  sides, 
a  victorious  side  and  a  side  that  is  defeated.  As  there  is 
no  way  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the  judges,  it  is  always 
best  for  each  side  to  be  prepared  to  accept  defeat  gracefully, 
then  they  are  prepared  for  anything.  Defeat  should  bring 
to  the  student  the  stinmlus  for  better  work  in  the  future,  a 
determination,  if  lie  has  failed,  to  become  a  debater,  and 
then  the  defeat  is  really  a  victory.  (Applause.)  In  fact,  I 
have  seen  some  debaters  who  were  spoiled  because  they 
were  not  defeated.  (Applause).  And  victory,  likewise, 
should  be  but  a  stepping  stone  to  higher  achievement. 

Now  I  will  speak  just  a  moment  of  oratorical  contests. 
The  organization  of  an  oratorical  contest  is  much  simpler, 
for  here  you  have  one  professor  and  one  student  to  consid- 
er. The  great  consideration  is  whether  or  not  the  student 
is  capable  oi  making  and  delivering  a  real  oration.  I  think 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  oratorical  contests  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  subject  matter  presented  by  the  students  in  such 
conests  is  often  not  tndy  oratoricaL 
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Tlie  great  art  is  to  construct  the  oration  in  the  form 
and  language  of  an  oration.  The  time  when  the  student 
who  made  the  greatest  number  of  references  to  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  to  ancient  history,  *von  the  prize,  is  past;  you 
will  find  that  the  oration  that  wins  is  the  oration  that  talks 
to  people.  "The  perfection  of  oratory  is  the  perfection  of 
talking  to  people ;"  (Applause),  and  the  person  who  fails  to 
bring  a  message  to  the  people,  who  fails  to  talk  directly  to 
them,  is  the  person  who  fails  in  the  estimate  of  the  judges 
at  the  present  time.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Oratory  is  a 
dignified  form  of  speech.  A  person  who  has  great  excel- 
lence in  oratory  usually  has  power  in  all  other  forms  of 
speech.  I  know  there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  colleges  to  do  away  with  oratory,  claiming  that  training 
in  debate  is  sufficient.  Now  debate  does  not  prepare  men  for 
that  particular  kind  of  effort,  and  in  Congress  that  is  usual- 
ly the  form  of  speech  that  he  engages  in ;  but  in  actual  life, 
rlebate  is  not  the  largest  part  of  public  speaking,  while  these 
other  forms  of  speech  epitomized  in  the  oration  are  con- 
stantly employed.  In  debate,  an  answer  is  usually  expect- 
ed from  your  opponent ;  in  these  other  forms  of  speech  you 
do  not  expect  an  immediate  answer  from  your  opponent; 
but  your  object  is  the  elevation  of  public  sentiment  and  the 
education  of  citizenship.  This  form  of  public  speech 
reaches  its  climax  of  cultivation  in  the  college  world,  in  the 
oratorical  contest  in  which  an  original  oration  is  presented. 
In  this  a  man  who  comes  without  a  message,  will  make  a 
failure.  I  was  speaking  with  Professor  Carpenter,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  some  time  ago,  when  we  were  trying  to 
get  that  University  into  our  Central  Oratorical  League,  and 
I  spoke  of  the  student  bringing  a  message.  Professor  Car- 
penter laughed  and  said,  "Why  I  never  saw  a  student  in  my 
!ife  that  brought  any  message."  Well,  he  acted  as  one  of 
rhe  judges  in  the  intercollegiate  contest  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  he  foimd  that  some  of  the  oratorical  contestants 
lad  brought  messages.  Any  man  can  find  a  message  in  a 
subject  in  which  he  is  interested,  if  he  digs  deeply  enough, 
and  has  conviction. 

Then  as  to  the  form  of  the  cration :  It  must  not  be  a 
mere  biographical  address.  A  civic  oration,  which  touches 
upon  some  great  principal  in  civic  life,  and  perhaps  assod- 
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ates  this  wiili  some  great  character  who  has  stood  for  that 
princiiile,  will  bring  a  message  to  the  audience.  The  speak- 
er who  brings  a  message,  and  makes  people  think  as  he 
thinks,  and  feel  as  he  feels,  is  the  person  that  rightly  repre- 
sents oratory.  Thit  is  the  kind  of  oratory  that  we  are 
standing  for.  I  will  not  discuss  the  subject  further  than  to 
say  that  there  are  various  leagues  formed,  viz. :  the  Nordi- 
ern  Oratorical  I..eague,  composed  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Northwestern  University,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Oberlin  College,  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the 
University  of  Chicas^o,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Then  we  have  organized  the  Central  Oratorical  League, 
composed  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univefsity,  Ohio  State 
University,  Indiana  State  University,  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Cornell  Universitv,  and  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. My  friend,  John  Temple  Groves,  is  organizing  the 
Southern  Oratorical  League.  I  hope  our  friend.  Professor 
Scott,  of  the  Missotiri  State  L^niversity,  will  help  to  organ- 
ize a  Western  Oratorical  League,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  ii  we  had  a  League  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Now,  what  may  come  out  of  it  all?  Let  those  who 
have  won  in  each  League  come  together  at  our  National 
Capitol ;  let  us  have  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
our  judges ;  let  the  contest  be  presided  over  by  some  great 
person,  no  less  than  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Then  let  the  people  come  together  in  a  grand  contest  of  this 
kind,  and  let  the  highest  authority  in  the  land  say  what  ora- 
tory is.  (Applause).  If  we  accomplish  this,  we  will  make 
a  contribution  to  our  profession  which  I  think  is  well  wor- 
thy of  the  thouf^fht  and  consideration  of  every  member  of 
our  Association  and  the  literary  world  at  large.  It  can  be 
done.    (Applause). 


DISCUSSION. 


MR.  Chamberlain  :  I  have  just  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  James  P.  Whyte,  of  I^ke  Forest,  Ills.,  who 
is  down  on  ihe  proeram  for  a  discussion  of  this  paper,  and 
he  advises  me  that  it  will  be  Impossible  for  him  to  be  here. 
In  his  absence,  I  would  suggest  that  we  might  discuss  Pro- 
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fessor  Saunderson's  paper  and  that  of  Mr.  Fulton  at  the 
same  time. 

The  sugeestion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Silvemail,  and 
concurred  in. 

MR.  SILVERNAIL  :  I  had  not  intended  to  occupy 
the  floor  at  this  time,  but  to  set  the  ball  rolling,  would  say 
that  this  matter  of  culture  through  expression  has  been 
very  well  covered  by  previous  speakers;  yet  there  are  two 
points  that  might  very  well  be  emphasized  further  in  our 
work  as  teachers.  The  first  point  I  would  suggest  is  that 
of  stimulus.  We  all  work  better  under  the  spur.  A  spur 
operates  in  two  ways,  first  as  a  stimulus  to  the  preparation 
for  utterance.  For  this  the  best  we  can  get,  the  best  we 
can  bring,  only  is  good  enough;  and  the  effort  to  inform 
yourselves,  the  effort  to  prepare  yourselves  against  acci- 
dents, the  effort  to  understand  Arhat  you  are  going  to  say, 
is  the  stimulus  of  preparation  for  utterance.  I  contend  a 
man  is  not  fit  even  to  quote  the  utterance  of  another  speak- 
er until  he  himself  is  so  informed  on  the  subject  that  he  can 
speak  on  it  extemporaneously.  As  a  spur  to  culture,  our 
work,  it  seems  to  me,  equals  that  of  any  other  department 
of  any  institution,  looked  at  from  the  preparatory  side; 
then  tbere  is  the  spur  that  comes  in  the  actual  moment  of 
utterance.  You  have  all  felt  it.  Did  you  ever  have  the 
experience  of  having  forgotten  a  line  of  a  poem  that  you 
were  to  recite,  having  no  means  of  access  to  the 
book,  and  searching  your  memory  without  result? 
But  upon  facing  your  audience,  you  can,  without  any  effort 
on  your  part  whatever,  recall  the  particular  Iwe?  There  is 
an  augmentation  of  personality  through  the  stimulus  that 
comes  through  looking  into  the  eyes  of  responsive  hear- 
ers. As  Theodore  Hook  says,  there  are  moments  in  battle 
that  multiply  a  man.  I  remember  witnessing  a  fire  once 
in  a  lumber  yard ;  the  men  were  removing  the  lumber  to 
places  of  safety,  and  I  saw  men  take  up  singly,  heavy  pieces 
that  would  ordinarily  require  two  men  to  lift,  slashing  them 
aside.  Something  like  that  comes  to  a  man  before  an  au- 
dience, a  stimulus  which  arouses  all  of  the  nature.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  always  did  his  best  work  under  the  spur  of  op- 
position, and  his  iriends  used  to  station  themselves  in  the 
back  of  the  hall^  and  hiss  bim«  so  as  to  provoke  his  antago- 
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nism.  It  seemed  to  rouse  up  all  there  wm  in  tbe. 
Facing  your  audience  seems  to  have  somewhat  that  eflbct. 
No  man  or  boy  can  realize  of  what  results  he  is  cai>^ble» 
until  subjected  to  such  a  stimulus.  Professor  Blancljard 
said  something  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  body*  con- 
trol of  the  mind,  and  its  importance.  Is  there  anyt^ingr 
that  can  match  tliis  work  that  we  are  discussing  now  as  a 
means  of  developing  self-control? 

The  President:  We  have  with  us  one  of  our  pio- 
neers, Rev.  Francis  Russell^  I  am  sure  we  would  be  flad 
to  hear  a  word  from  him.    (Applause.) 

DR.  RUSSELL  :  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  to  add 
to  what  has  been  said,  would  be  to  insist  upon  preparatory 
vocal  training,  so  that  the  speaker  may  not  be  impeded  in 
the  use  of  any  one  or  all  of  his  powers,  vocal  organs,  ac- 
tion, gesture,  if  you  like,  posture.  A  very  useful  drill,  al- 
though a  very  severe  one  for  college  students,  I  find,  is  to 
have  them  simply  stand  on  the  platform,  submitting  them- 
selves to  critidsm  as  to  posture.  This  has  almost  led  to 
revolution  in  some  cases  ,the  classes  being  ready  to  iKdt 
when  some  weak-minded  or  weak-kneed  man  would  be  catt- 
ed upon  to  face  that  terrible  ordeal  of  criticism.  I  think 
some  special  training  should  be  employed  in  all  our  prepar- 
atory work. 

Mr.  Turner  :  It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  a  judge 
in  a  contest  or  debate.  I  found  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
with  the  debaters  was  that  they  became  confused  with  the 
amount  of  material  they  had  on  hand,  and  perfectly  bewil- 
dered. I  would  ask  the  question  of  Mr.  Fulton,  how  best 
to  train  a  student  so  that  that  difficulty  may  be.  overcome? 
That  IS  one  of  the  chief  troubles  we  have  had  to  overcome 
in  the  West. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  I  might  say  briefly,  that  it  is  a  great 
art  to  cull  out  the  material  that  you  do  not  need ;  and  the 
wav  to  do  it  is  to  have  an  outline  of  your  subject  planned 
out  beiore  you  begin  reading.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
throw  out  a  great  deal  of  material  as  it  is  to  use  a  little  of 
it.  The  trouble  is,  just  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  that  in 
preparing  for  a  debate,  the  temptation  is  to  accumulate  too 
much  material,  so  that  when  it  is  placed  before  the  judges, 
their  whole  attention  is  occupied  by  an  endeavor  to  sift  out 
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something  tangible  from  the  mass  of  evidence.  The  plan 
of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  should  be  decided  upon  in 
advance,  and  developed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  persuasion,  so  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  judge  or  judges  may  be  maintained  through- 
out the  argument.  The  trouble  is  that  students  often  have 
no  def  nite  plan :  they  read  and  jot  down  everything  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject,  without  reference  to  its  practical  avail- 
ability. Tlie  material  should  be  carefully  sifted.  The  use 
of  a  skeleton  or  outline  on  the  subject  is  a  valuable  method 
of  avoiding  the  difficulty  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Saunderson  :  I  would  like  to  add  just  a 
word.  I  use  myself  always  the  compulsory  answer  meth- 
od. Why  are  you  saying  that  at  all?  Why  do  you  spend 
so  much  time  on  it?  Why  do  you  arrange  it  in  that  order? 
When  you  have  put  those  three  or  four  questions  to  the 
student,  and  he  has  learned  how  to  answer  them,  you  very 
rapidly  reduce  the  amount  that  bears  upon  the  particular 
point  to  what  it  is  worth ;  you  teach  him  to  put  it  in  the 
right  order,  and  you  teach  him  to  throw  out  points  that  are 
not  worth  while.  I  believe  that  compulsory  answers  and 
questions  of  that  kind  by  the  coach,  will  generally  do  the 
^ork. 

Mrs.  Irving  :  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  who 
presented  the  work,  if  it  is  not  true  that  in  many  cases  the 
plan  agreed  upon  by  the  teams  from  the  different  colleges 
is  submitted  to  the  judges,  and  in  that  way  is  a  help  to  them 
in  discovering  the  points  of  the  different  sides? 

Mr.  Fulton  :  I  have  never  known  that  method  to 
be  f<rflowed.  Of  course,  in  a  lawyer's  argument  before  a 
court,  he  submits  a  brief  for  the  benefit  of  the  Judge.  In 
his  argument  before  a  jur)'  he  must  convince  them  at  the 
time.  An  inter-collegiate  debate  is  more  like  that  before 
a  jury,  however,  briefs  are  often  very  carefully  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  team,  that 
he  itiav  find  any  flaw  in  the  line  of  argument. 

Mr.  Battis  :  One  point  in  reference  to  preliminary 
work  in  such  contests;  I  refer  to  the  expedient  of  giving 
my  class  a  course  in  extemporaneous  debate.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  platform,  draw  a 
question  from  tlie  hat,  and  talk  upon  it  for  three  minutes, 
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and  that  gives  them  all  a  certain  amotint  of  experience  on 
the  platform :  at  the  end  of  that  course  we  select  those  most 
proficient,  not  only  in  the  form  of  their  argument,  but  also 
in  their  delivery.  One  of  the  best  speakers  that  I  had  in  my 
class  was  a  young  man  who  presented  statements,  not  ar- 
guments. He  would  give  statement  after  statement  unsup- 
ported, and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  make  him  re- 
alize that  a  mere  statement  was  not  an  argument. 

MR.  Kline  :  One  point  in  Mr.  Fulton's  presentation 
I  should  like  to  hear  discussed  this  morning  for  a  few  min- 
utes, that  15,  in  regard  to  the  sending  of  the  definition  of  a 
question  by  the  institution  that  submits  it.  Custom  differs 
in  respect  to  this  matter.  In  Kansas  I  find  that  they  do 
not  follow  that  plan.  I  at  first  wished  they  had  formed 
the  custom  of  sending  the  definition  of  the  question  when  it 
v/as  submitted,  but  I  have  come  to  feel  that  that  is  not  the 
wisest  plan.  I  wish  to  illustrate :  A  question  was  sent  to 
our  institution  like  this :  "Resolved,  That  Independence  in 
PolHics  is  preferable  to  Party  Allegiance."  Now  if  the  in- 
stitution proposing  that  had  sent  down  a  definition  of  the 
terms,  according  to  the  way  they  debated  it,  our  institution 
v/ould  have  had  to  refuse  to  debate  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  debate  would  have  been  nonsensical.  At  the  same 
time  it  proved  one  of  the  best  debates  we  ever  had,because 
it  Brought  out  the  keenest  powers  of  discrimination  to  de- 
cide as  to  what  were  the  terms  of  the  proposition.  Anoth- 
er question  that  we  had  this  year  was,  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  should  subsidize  its  Merchant  Marine."  This 
is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation,  and  yet  we 
had  to  choose  sides  by  lot  in  debating  it.  The  definition  of 
the  terms  v/as  overlooked  in  submitting  the  question.  It 
taught  the  two  institutions  a  pretty  good  lesson  in  this  mat- 
ter of  determining  the  terms  before  going  into  a  debate. 
One  of  the  most  vital  elenients  of  debate  is  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  terms ;  how  many  times  we  have  been  ar- 
guing with  one  another  to  find  in  the  end  that  we  differed 
simply  in  our  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
We  were  compelled  to  take  up  the  side  of  subsidy ;  our  op- 
ponents made  the  point  that  subsidy  was  one  thing,  and  we 
liad  to  insist  that  it  was  another  thing.  I  believe  in  com- 
pelling each  side  to  furnish  its  own  definition^  and  to  sup- 
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port  it,  and  to  convince  the  judges  that  the  particular  defi- 
nition argued  for  is  the  correct  one. 

Mr,  Fulton  :  In  that  particular  question  there  were 
no  terms  to  define,  because  we  all  know  what  the  word  sub- 
sidy means.  Evidently  your  debaters  were  arguing  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  q'lestion,  not  definition  of  its  terms. 

The  President  :  It  lias  been  our  custom  to  give 

the  writers  of  papers  three  minutes  in  which  to  close  the 
discussion.  As  the  delegate  from  Delaware  has  already 
occupied  that  time,  no  doubt  he  will  waive  that  right  so 
that  we  mav  bear  from  Professor  Blanchard,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  for  three  minutes,  if  he  wishes  to  use  them 
in  reply.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Blanchard  :  I  think  that  time  should  be  giv- 
en properly  to  Professor  Saunderson,  who  presented  the 
paper. 

The  President  :  That  is  true ;  I  am  much  oblig- 
ed to  you. 

Mr,  Saunderson  :  I  do  not  know  that  there  were 
any  comments  upon  my  paper,  or  any  disagreement  with 
or  discussion  of  it  that  would  call  for  any  further  answer. 
Professor  Blanchard,  nnd  one  or  two  others,  have  empha- 
sized additionally  that  expression  is  the  foundation  funda- 
mentally of  culture,  and  perhaps  the  next  speaker  has  ad- 
ditionally emphasized  it  in  his  method  of  developing  and 
arousing  that  expression  as  the  basis  of  debate,  which  is 
one  of  the  pricipal  modes  of  expression  in  public  life,  almost 
solely  attained  through  practice.     I  do  not  care  to  rebut. 

Mr.  Phillips  :  I  wish  for  just  one  moment  to  em- 
phasize one  point.  I  have  been  interested  in  this  discus- 
sion on  debates,  having  had  students  that  were  for  several 
years  victorious  here  in  the  University,  and  am  speaking, 
therefore,  with  a  little  at:thority ;  and  I  say  that  the  source 
of  victory  lies  more  than  anything  else  in  having  a  central 
idea  around  which  all  subordinate  ideas  can  be  grouped, 
and  by  which  you  can  be  guided  in  your  reading  and  pre- 
paratory work.  As  Schopenhauer  has  said,  "Think  your- 
seS  empty,  then  read  yourself  full." 
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First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M^nsfidd  Irving; 
presiding. 

1.  Miss  Isabel  Cornish,  Chicago,  111., 

"Tlie  Battle  of  the  Strong" Gilbert  Parker* 

2.  Miss  Grace  W.  Chamberlain,  Lexington,  Mass., 

"King  Rene's  Daughter" from  the  Danish 


SESSION  OF  THE  MAIN  BODY. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  26,  1^2— IO:00  A.  M. 


Mr.  Virgil  A.  Pinkley  in  the  Chair. 


EXPRESSION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 


MISS  MARTHA  FLEMING,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


In  the  elementary  schools,  the  children  range  from 
three  and  four  years  of  age,  in  the  kindergarten,  to  four- 
teen in  the  eighth  grade,  and  I  should  like  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion with  a  few  words  upon  the  place  of  expression  in 
Elementary  edcuation ;  its  relation  to  subjects  of  study ;  the 
necessity  for  many  modes  of  expression;  the  dangers  of 
specialization,  and  the  power  in  expression  which  we  may 
hope  to  develop. 

Expression  is  any  means  by  which  the  child  realizes 
his  own  ideals,  focusses  his  own  experiences,  puts  himself 
m  touch  with  his  ovuti  environment,  and  becomes  a  living, 
productive  factor  m  that  environment.  Expression  is  a  so- 
cial function.  The  school  gives  ideal  conditions  for  acquir- 
ing power  in  expression,  and  it  should  be  organized  to  af- 
ford the  child  ample  opportunity  to  use  this  power  for  the 
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good  of  the  whole  community  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Think- 
ing" and  expression  belong  together.  Expression  is  the 
natural  result  of  all  thinking,  and  when  controlled  by  the 
will,  and  used  for  a  definite  purpose,  it  becomes  a  means 
of  intellectual  gro\vth.  It  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
body,  and  trains  it  into  economic  movement.  Its  moral 
function  is  to  develop  motive,  and  to  train  the  emotions. 
Expression  is  a  mode  of  study.  ■  To  express  what  we  know 
on  a  subject  is  to  study  that  subject.  There  is  no  real 
growth  in  any  direction  without  expression.  We  never 
know  what  we  know  about  anything  until  we  try  to  express 
it,  and  our  expression  is  a  revelation  to  ourselves  of  out 
knowledge,  our  power,  and  our  largest  selves. 

The  child  instinctively  studies  all  the  life  about  him. 
He  is  in  a  world  full  of  beauty  and  interest.  He  is  alive 
and  active,  ready  for  investigation  and  keen  for  the  joys 
of  expression.  He  demands  expression,  not  alone  in  voice, 
speech  and  action,  but  he  wants  to  paint,  that  he  may  tell 
how  color  delights  his  eyes.;  to  model  the  clay  and  mould 
the  sand  that  he  may  tell  clearly  his  ideas  of  form ;  to  sing, 
to  make  music,  and  to  dance,  that  he  may  express  his  big 
emotions ;  teelings  of  joy.  hope  and  aspiration  that  he  can- 
not put  into  words  alone.  These,  in  turn,  become  a  mode 
of  study,  the  results  of  which  he  realizes  again  in  the  fuller 
expression  of  voice,  speech  and  action.  In  this  dramatic 
form  be  brings  together  all  the  experiences  gained  in  the 
otfier  modes,  and  combines  them  into  one  supreme  act.  I 
am  making  a  plea  for  a  large,  full  life,  as  a  background  for 
all  exf  ression,  and  for  the  reinforcing  and  enriching  of  that 
mode  of  expression  which  we,  as  a  body,  represent  by  all 
the  experiences  stained  in  the  other  modes,  making  it  cor- 
relate all  the  others,  and  all  subject  matter.  Many  of  the 
advanced  schools  of  to-day  have  introduced  modeling, 
painting,  singing  and  dancing,  but  no  doubt  many  of  us 
can  remember  the  time  when  picture-making  in  school  was 
a  crime  deserving  punishment.  The  delight  of  these  forbid- 
den pleasures  is  with  us  yet.  and  we  can  still  taste  the  sweet- 
ness of  revenge  when,  if  caught  in  the  act,  we  made  an  uj^y 
monster,  with  hoofs,  horns  and  tail,  and  labelled  it  "the 
teacher.'^'  ITien  those  of  us  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  box 
of  paints  I — ^how  our  starved  souls  revelled  in  the  blaze  of 
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color  we  spread  on  anything  upon  which  we  could  lay  our 
hands!  That  was  the  artist's  joy  of  creation,  and  perhaps 
gave  us  more  pleasure  than  we  have  ever  since  derived 
from  a  Raphael  or  a  Titian. 

The  training  that  the  children  should  have  in  expres- 
sion is  determined  by  the  subjects  of  study,  the  interest  of 
the  child  and  the  demnnds  made  upon  him  by  the  commu- 
nity life  of  the  school.  It  does  not  belong  in  the  elementa- 
ry schools  as  a  thing  by  itself.  We  choose  for  our  subjects 
of  study  in  the  school  that  which  reaches  out  and  has  the 
largest  number  of  relations  to  the  child's  own  life  and  ex- 
perien':e,  that  which  gives  him  the  most  to  do,  and  influ- 
ences his  habits  most  strongly  in  '^he  right  direction.  For 
example,  in  the  study  of  clothing,  particularly  winter  cloth- 
ing, which  is  likely  to  interest  him  next  autumn,  he  will 
necessarily  come  upon  the  study  of  wool,  the  material  of 
which  his  clothing  is  made.  That  will  lead  to  a  study  '  of 
sheep,  the  place  where  they  live,  their  food,  the  people  who 
take  care  of  them,  and  back  into  the  shepherd  life,  and  to 
the  beautiful  literature  of  this  life,  including  the  Bible  stories 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Jacob,  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  But 
he  does  not  follow  these  «\ibjects  tip  and  specialize  on  any 
one.  He  studies  them  in  their  relation  to  the  clothing.  He 
is  not  far  enough  along  for  specializing ;  he  has  not  yet  the 
necessary  power,  the  breadth  of  culture  and  outlook  neces- 
sary for  specialization.  If  he  docs  not  specialize  in  the 
elementary  schools  in  subject  matter,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy, should  he  specialize  in  a  mode  of  expression?  May 
we  take  that  alone,  unrelated  to  the  child's  own  life  and  his 
other  experiences.  No,  he  should  taste  expression  at  ev- 
ery point,  just  .is  he  touches  life  at  every  point.  One  mode 
may  appeal  to  him  more  strongly  than  others,  but  some- 
where, and  some  subjects,  he  will  demand  the  other  modes, 
and  use  them  ultimately  to  enhance  that  in  which  he  is  the 
strongest.  Specialization  in  childhood,  either  in  subject 
matter  or  expression,  means  mcagreness,  narrowness,  pov- 
erty of  both  intellectual  and  emotional  life.  Dare  we  waste 
these  precious  years  in  tlij  study  of  forms  of  expression, — 
feeding  the  child  on  husks,  when  his  w^iole  nature  is  crying 
out  for  the  real  thing?  Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the 
attempts  of  a  child  at  expression  when  there  is  nothing  in 
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his  mind  or  heait  demanding  expression.    It  is  all  false, 
demoralizing,  and  because  it  pretends  to  be  what  it  is  not. 

Subjects  of  study  will  bring  up  genuine  discussion  among 
the  children,  perhaps  formal  debates  demanding  close,  def- 
inite thinking,  and  clear,  adequate  expression.  There  are 
few  subjects  which  the  children  study  that  cannot  be  illu- 
minated by  choice  literature,  beautiful  poems,  or  wonder- 
ful myths  and  fairy  stories,  or  convincing  orations,  or  dra- 
matic descriptions,  or  the  great  drama.  These  the  children 
may  recite,  tell  again,  or  act  out.  This  will  make  literature 
an  organic  part  of  the  study  of  the  subject.  Rivers,  moun- 
tains, plains,  deserts,  volcanic  action,  tides,  oceans,  floods, 
winds,  sun,  moon,  shadow,  birds,  animals,  trees,  flowers, 
and  "the  ever-recurring  seasons,"  in  their  relation  to  hu- 
man life,  have  been  the  inspiration  and  material  of  some 
of  the  greatest  literature.  Literature  is  the  floodgate  of 
the  national  life.  How  can  we  study  the  history  of  a  peo- 
ple and  not  study  their  literature?  Homer  is  Greece,  and 
the  only  way  for  children  to  study  it  is  by  expressing  what 
it  means  to  them.  The  literature  selected  for  children 
should  be  dramatic,  full  of  action,  rich  in  images,  having 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  play,  and  appealing  to  the 
higher  emotions  of  love,  courage,  patriotism,  and  to  the 
Gcnse  of  rhythm  and  beauty.  All  the  little  folks'  love  of 
mystery,  batilee,  blood,  physical  courage,  can  be  satisfied 
in  this  way. 

It  should  call  into  broad,  i^trong  action,  all  the  agents 
of  expression.  Technique  is  gained  under  the  inspiration 
of  an  aroused  imagination.  It  should  be  great  literature 
that  appeals  to  broad,  universal  experiences,  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  that  keeps  the  individuail  moving  out  from 
himself,  and  gives  insight  into  the  unity  and  interdepend- 
ence of  men,  and  into  the  joy  of  service.  It  is  the  large, 
fundamental  things  in  life  that  children  love.  They  handle 
them  without  fear. 

The  social  lile  of  the  school  creates  an  ideal  place  for 
training  in  expression.  ITiere  is  always  an  audience  and 
an  occasion,  if  we  but  recognize  them.  There  is  the  gath- 
ering together  of  the  children  of  all  ages,  with  their  teach- 
ers, for  the  daily  monimg  exercise.  There  are  the  great 
racial  festivals— Qiristmas,  Thanksgiving,  and  Easter,  and 
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the  national  festivals,  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birth- 
days, and  Memorial  Day,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  sdtoob 
were  in  session,  the  Fourth  of  July  might  mean  something 
more  to  the  children  than  firecrackers,  smoke  and  noise. 

It  might  be  made  to  mean  true  patriotism,  self-sacrifice, 
and  a  sense  of  obligation  and  responsibility  as  citizens  of  a 
great  Republic.  These  festivals  are  in  the  life  of  the  difld* 
dren  outside  of  the  school,  and  we  cannot  ignore  them  un- 
less we  divorce  the  school  from  life. 

What  should  be  the  outcome,  if  expression  is  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  everyday  work  of  the  child  from  the  kin- 
dergarten on?    Into  what  should  it  flower?  A  body  trained 
into  responsiveness  by  repeated  dramatic  action.    A  good 
enunciation  and  pronunciation  of  English,  and  a  voice  in- 
stinctively adapted  to  the    thought  and  emotion  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  to  the  external  conditions  of  room  and  audi- 
ence.   Wc  may  expect  him  to  talk  freely  on  any  subject 
which  interests  him,  and  to  adapt  this  talk  to  his  audience, 
to  read  aloud,  making  his  audience  hear  and  understand 
anything  which  is  witliin  his  own  mental  and  emotional 
grasp.    This  has  been  his  habit  for  more  than  eight  years, 
and  he  can't  unlearn  it.    He  will  have  learned  to  think  by 
means  of  the  printed  page.    He  will  know  the  use  of  books. 
He  has  learned  to  read  on  a  subject  when  in  his  study  he 
needs  what  books  have  to  give  him.    He  has  learned  how 
to  study  literature,  because  he  has  entered  into  it  in  a  vital 
way,  not  talked  about  it,  but  made  it,  through  expression,  a 
part  of  himself.    The  litde  dramatic  manifestations  and  imi- 
tations of  the  kindergaiten.  have  been  gradually  organized 
during  these  years,  into  a  series  of  connected  acts,  organic- 
ally related  to  each  other.    Tlie  boys  and  girls  in  the  eighth 
grade,  know  a  good  play,  and  often  can  create  one  them- 
.selves.    They  aie  genuine,  spontaneous  and  unconscious 
of  self,  for  they  have  learned  to  think  before  they  speak, 
and  to  speak  only  when  they  have  something  to  say  that 
is  pressing  for  expression. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  :  The  second  speaker,  as  appears 
from  the  programme,  is  Miss  Laura  E.  Aldrich,  of  Cincin- 
nati.     Is  Miss  Aldrich  present?    (No  response.)      The 
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third  speaker  is  Miss  Marie  Ware  Laughton,  of  Boston. 

Miss  LAUGHTON  :  Will  you  excuse  me,  please.  I 
have  been  speaking  on  almost  this  same  subject  this  morn- 
ing, and  woidd  much  prefer,  and  think  the  members  would, 
to  hear  from  some  one  else.  It  will  only  have  to  be  a  rep- 
etition of  that  which  I  have  already  said.  If  there  is  a  mo- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  papers,  and  anything  further  oc- 
curs to  me  that  seems  additional  or  helpful,  I  will  be  glad 
to  present  it  at  that  time  if  you  will  allow  me. 

The  President  :  Miss  Laughton's    work    is   so 

strong  that  T  know  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  her.  She 
will  probably  not  repeat  herself  entirely.  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Ltidlum,  of  St.  Louis,  is  next  in  order. 

Mrs,  LUDLUM  :  I  do  not  like  to  make  excuses,  but 
I  knew  notlrlng  at  all  of  this  part  of  the  program  until  a 
copy  of  it  was  handed  me  Monday  morning,  and  I  have 
nothing,  therefore,  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  have  not  had 
a  moment  for  preparation.  I  have  taken  down  this  sen- 
tence from  Miss  Fleming's  paper — "Speak  only  when  you 
have  something  to  say."  I  am  ver}'  sorry,  because  I  am 
much  interested  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  teach  it  in  our 
public  schools,  because,  as  you  have  just  heard,  it  is  not 
in  the  Public  Schools  in  our  city — ^and  St.  Louis  is  not  any 
more  behind  than  other  cities.  But  I  intend  to  go  to  the 
N.  E.  A.,  and  if  my  presence  there  will  be  of  any  help  to 
Mr.  Trneblood  or  this  Association,  I  shall  stand  for  this 
subject,  first,  last  and  always.    (Applause.) 

Miss  Marie  L.  Bruot,  of  Cleveland,  was  called  upon. 

Miss  Bruot  :  I  am  in  the  same  condition  as  Mrs. 
Ludlum.  I  did  not  know  my  name  was  on  this  list  until  I 
came  here,  and  am  absolutely  unprepared.  I  hoped  that  I 
m^ght  be  able  to  collect  my  thoughts  so  as  to  speak  to  the 
subject,  but  I  was  ill  all  day  yesterday,  and  I  feel  this  morn- 
ing unable  to  say  anything  interesting. 

Mr.  PINKLEY:  The  Chairman  has  felt  that  during 
this  assembly  there  has  been  an  unusually  faithful  adher- 
ence to  the  programme;  but  there  is  some  little  difficulty 
arising  from  its  late  issuance.  That  exhausts  the  list  that 
we  have  here.  May  we  now  hear  from  Miss  Marie  Ware 
Laughton? 
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Miss  LAUGHTON  :         I  feel  that  I  have  very  little  to 
say  in  addition.    I  believe  that  elocution  and  English  can- 
not be  divorced.    The  two  must  be  taught  together     in 
whatever  grade  they  are  taught.    That  thought  has  been 
brought  out  by  some  of  the  speakers,  and  I  think  it  is  one 
that  we  all,  as  teachers,  should  accentuate.     I  was  pleased 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Flowers,  as  coming  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  former  Superintendent  of  Schools.      The  difficulty, 
perhaps,  lies  ^^^th  us  as  teachers  that  we  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  what  is  required  by  the  public  school  system : 
anfl  if  this  little  note  which  we  have  struck  here  to-day  can 
be  carried  on,  and  sounded  again  and  again,  it  will  bear 
fruit,  I  am  sure.    We  not  only  have  to  teach  the  teachers 
of  elocution,  but  the  teachers  who  are  to  teach  reading  in 
the  public  schools.     We  must  reach  and  help  them.     We 
know  that  in  the  elementary  process  they  have  to  combine 
all  subjects  just  as  teachers  of  elocution  do,  who  have  to 
combine  a  little  literature,  a  little  physical  culture,  and  a 
little  s«)mething  else  very  often ;  but  how  do  these  teachers 
in  the  primary  schools  presume  to  attempt  to  teach  read- 
ing or  elocution — whatever  they  may  call  it — without  some 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles? 

The  shir  which  has  l)een  cast  upon  us  by  the  newspa- 
pers here  is  just  whnt  is  said  over  and  over  again  in  their 
columns.  We  feel  that  we  have  quite  as  much  ground  of 
complaint  against  others  as  they  have  against  us ;  I  do  not 
believe  in  carrying  feud  anywhere,  but  I  do  believe  that 
we.  as  teachers  of  elocution,  should  stand  for  that  which 
we  know  is  right.  We  are  prepared  to  give  that  whith  we 
know  the  people  need,  and  we  should  make  this  fact  re- 
cognized, in  order  that  we  may  take  our  proper  place  in  the 
work  of  the  schools.  Let  iis  stand  for  that  which  wc  know 
is  right  and  good.  We  have  a  ^^^rcat  future  before  us,  if  we 
will  only  have  courage  enough  lo  do  that.     (Applause). 

The  President  :  The  list  of  speakers  being  ex- 
hausted, the  question  is  now  before  the  assembly. 

Miss  Fleming  :  I  want  to  emphasize  what  I  heard 
a  gentleman  say  just  as  I  came  in.  and  which  the  lady  has 
just  stated,  and  that  is  the  necessity  for  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  or  in  the  elementary  schools — I  do  not  mean 
teachers  of  elocution,  but  teachers  of  reading — who  have 
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Studied  the  children,  and  know  the  subject  matter  used  in 
the  schools;  such  teachers  are  not  only  better  teachers  of 
reading,  but  because  of  their  training  in  dramatic  reading, 
better  teachers  of  any  subject  vhich  they  present.  They 
can  create  ideals  in  the  school  room  towards  which  the 
children  can  work.  The  teachers  in  the  graded  schools  for 
the  most  part  have  really  done  very  little  studying  along 
this  line ;  yet  there  is  a  strong,  healthy  movement  towards 
the  training  of  teachers  in  reading,  towards  the  recognition 
of  this  mode  of  expression  as  an  integral  part  of  our  course 
of  study.     (Applause.) 

Miss  Chase  :  My  ideas  are  in  agreement  with  Miss 
Laughlon's  on  this  subject,  I  ihink  we  can  reach  the 
teachers,  and  through  them  reach  a  great  number  of  pupils, 
if  they  can  be  taught  the  proper  mode  of  expression,  raising 
the  standard  of  the  future  generation. 

Mr.  Flowers  :  I  am  wondering  if  the  subject  be- 
fore us  embraces  the  knowledge  of  how  to  begin  the  teach- 
ing of  reading?  I  think  from  the  contents  of  the  leading 
paper  that  it  does ;  and  if  it  does,  we  have  before  us  one  of 
the  broadest  and  most  diflficult  of  subjects.  I  wonder  how- 
many  people  who  read — I  mean  by  "readers,"  teachers  of 
elocution — would  be  able  to  take  a  class  of  six  year  old 
children  just  entering  school,  and  have  any  sort  of  an  idea 
or  method  of  how  to  get  them  to  know  how  to  read  a  sen- 
tence. I  believe  we  will  not  do  very  much  toward  getting 
into  the  clementarv  schools  until  we  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  from  the  bottom  down  and  from  the  ground  up. 
There  is  no  subject  which  has  interested  me  so  much,  and 
presented  so  many  difficulties,  and  upon  which  I  have  felt 
myself  so  thoroughly  incompetent  in  all  my  public  school 
experience,  as  this, — to  know  what  was  the  right  way  to 
teach  reading  to  small  children.  Now  what  is  the  impor- 
tance of  that?  Surely  there  should  not  be  two  ways  of 
teaching  reading,  or  four  or  five  ways,  in  the  primary 
schools.  We  ought  to  have  a  system  of  teaching  which  would 
begin  at  the  primary  grades,  and  be  progressive  and  ex- 
tensive, proceeding  therefrom  through  the  high  school  up 
in  to  the  university  and  on  the  platform.  (Applause).  I 
think  we  need  enlightenment.  I  know  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  National  Educational  Association 
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itself,  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  to  teach  reading,  and  in  ttmt 
thought  I  find  some  comfort  for  as  poor  little  unrecognused 
elocutionists.  We  should  not  conmiiserate  oorsdvet  ao 
long  as  the  great  educators  of  the  country  do  not  know  how 
to  teach  reading.  Here  is  a  subject  for  original  fint-hand 
investigation.  I  believe  the  subject  has  never  been  touch- 
ed except  once,  and  that  svTis  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  wna 
very  well  presented  in  a  paper  which  at  that  time  represent- 
ed what  was  supposed  to  he  the  very  finest  method  oC 
teaching  reading  to  elementary  pupils.  Since  that  time  I 
have  heard  all  those  principles  that  were  advanced,  and  so 
solidly  fixed  in  the  new  education,  tabooed,  set  aside,  ridi- 
culed and  thrown  out. 

Mrs.  Irving  :  I  believe  that  in  just  this  one  place 
the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  has  a  work  to  do 
that  can  make  tlie  people  recognize  us  as  a  great  factor  in 
educational  work. 

Mr.  Flowers  :  I  am  sure  if  this  Association  can  in 
any  way  find  and  present  a  tangible  and  incontrovertible 
solution  of  this  problem  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  we  would  all  be 
received  with  open  arms.  They  are  ready  for  it.  Can  we 
do  it? 

Mrs.  Conner  :  I  would  say  to  the  other  speakers, 
train  your  eleinentarA'  teachers  to  teach  reading  from  the 
kindergarten  up,  if  vou  can  get  them  to  stay  with  you.  I 
would  also  say  that  the  English  teachers  in  all  our  high 
schools  have  enough  to  do,  to  make  them  willing  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  special  teachers  for  this  work.  But  the  En- 
glish teachers  do  not  feel,  (or  some  reason  or  other,  that  our 
work  is  necessary  either  for  themselves  or  the  pupils.  I 
recall  the  last  experience  I  had,  when  a  very  fine  teacher  of 
English  said  to  me:  "How  long  do  you  wish  these  sixty 
graduates?  We  will  give  you  nine  days  for  this  special 
work."  And  when  I  said  I  could  not  do  it  in  the  time,  she 
said,  "How  long  v;ould  you  like  to  have  them?"  I  said, 
"From  childhood,"  She  was  astonished.  I  did  what  I 
could  in  nine  days !  **Spoken  Word"  is  good,  but  I  think 
this  Association  should  remember  the  fight  we  had  to  keep 
the  word  "elocution"  for  ourselves,  and  to  place  it  where 
it  belongs,  with  all  the  meaning  that  it  has.    I  would  say 
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not  to  drop  it,  even  before  this  august  body,  in  Minneapo- 
lis. 

Miss  patten  :  It  is  very  true,  as  we  all  know,  that 
our  profession  is  not  recognized  in  the  public  schools,  and 
with  too  good  reason.  When  we  are  worthy  of  recognition  it 
win  be  g^ven  us.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  question  of  bring- 
ing ourselves  before  the  public  schools,  and  acquiring  the 
position  we  desire,  rests  with  us  and  our  work.  It  is  not 
what  we  have  to  say  to  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, it  is  the  result  which  we  produce  by  our  teaching ;  and 
that  result,  inasmuch  as  there  are  few  of  us  in  the  public 
schools,  rests  largely  with  private  teachers  of  elocution.  I 
have  been  experimenting  in  private  teaching  a  good  many 
yearS;  and  have  had  pupils  from  five  years  of  age  up.  I  have 
been  just  as  much  discouraged,  just  as  much  disappointed 
over  the  experiment  as  anybody  else.  Many  times,  had  it 
not  been  for  financial  reasons,  I  would  have  given  up  the 
whole  thing;  but  I  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  and  am  now 
evolving  something  that  I  believe  is  a  good  thing.  I  am 
going  to  take  the  young  girls  from  the  grammar  grades, 
from  the  high  schools,  and  teach  them  only  physical  cul- 
ture, deportment  and  English.  The  trouble  is,  we  try  to 
produce  flowers  without  planting  the  seed,  and  the  results 
have  been  artificial.  I  believe  that,  after  putting  those 
girls  through  a  four,  five  or  six  years'  course,  I  will  be  able 
to  show  such  results  in  their  ability  to  understand  and  inter- 
pret the  best  literature,  as  to  evidence  to  Public  School 
teachers  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  work.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  graduate  pupils  from  a  professional  course  in  my 
school  who  will  exen»p1ify  some  of  our  beautiful  theories. 
(Applause.) 

Miss  BruOT  :  I  simply  want  to  say  a  word.  I  won- 
der that  my  experience  has  been  quite  the  reverse  of  Mrs, 
Conner's.  The  teachers  of  Literature  in  Qveland,  espc* 
cially  in  the  Central  High  School,  and  there  are  six  teach- 
ers of  English  there — in  fact  the  entire  faculty  of  over  sixty 
professors,  do  recognize  to  the  fullest  the  value  of  this  work 
in  the  high  school.  I  have  frequently  been  called  into  a 
Shakespeare  class  to  interpret  a  number  of  lines,  although 
all  of  our  teachers  of  English  are  very  well  trained  to  ex- 
press; but  they  do  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  value 
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of  elocution  in  the  high  school  there,  as  I  want  to  emphat- 
ically repeat. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  Mr.  Flowers  has  asked  what  has 
been  or  can  be  done,  to  remedy  this  difficulty?  I  would 
like  to  say  that  you  appointed  a  committee  last  year,  con- 
sisting of  Miss  Bniot,  Mr.  Trueblood,  Miss  Aldrich  and 
myself.  Miss  Bruot  has  told  you  that  there  is  to  be  a  rep- 
resentation at  the  next  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Mr.  True- 
blood  is  to  make  an  address.  We  have  been  organizing 
our  plans  to  represent  elocution  there.  We  have  done  all 
that  possibly  could  be  done  to  place  this  matter  properly 
before  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  for  the  first  time,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Bruot,  we  have  a  hearing  before  that 
body.    (Applause.) 

Now  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  the  pessimistic  note 
I  hear  sometimes  sounded  in  convention,  with  regard  to 
the  recognition  of  elocution  in  the  public  schools  and  col- 
leges of  our  country.  The  young  lady  who  spoke  just  a 
few  moments  ago,  I  am  sure,  could  not  have  been  in  the 
convention  ten  years  ago,  or  she  might  have  heard  that 
same  speech  at  that  time.  We  have  rarely  had  an  address 
of  welcome  by  some  one  outside  of  our  profession,  that  that 
person  has  not  taken  occasion  to  say  a  great  many  things 
about  how  little  elecoution  is  recognized;  but  if  you  will 
actually  look  over  the  field  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  com- 
pare past  conditions  with  those  existing  to-day,  you  will 
find  that  no  educational  interest  has  had  so  much  growth 
as  that  of  elocution.  Actually,  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
institutions  in  which  the  elocution  adopted  in  the  college 
curriculum  has  brought  them  more  substantial  returns  than 
any  other  one  subject  in  the  curriculum.  When  a  body  of 
fifty  college  professors  will  accept  and  recognize  the  merit 
of  this  work  in  the  educational  world,  and  g^ve  it  greater 
value  in  their  curicula  than  Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics, 
I  say  there  is  a  recognition  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud. 

This  recognition  obtains  in  the  educational  world ;  and 
if  it  is  being  recognized  by  the  best  educators,  what  is  the 
sense  of  such  a  newspaper  article  as  that  in  the  Journal  yes- 
terday afternoon,  which  actually  misrepresents  every  senti- 
ment which  has  been  uttered  on  the  floor  of  this  convention, 
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simply  because  somebody  who  wrote  that  report  did  not 
know  the  facts. 

There  is  hardly  a  high  school  in  a  city  of  any  size  that 
does  not  need  a  teacher  of  elocution.  They  may  call  it 
reading,  physical  expression,  or  various  other  names;  but 
when  you  analyze  the  situation,  you  will  find  underneath  it, 
as  bed'  rock,  the  teaching  of  expression  in  accordance  with 
its  well  established  principles.  Let  us  be  more  optimistic  as 
to  what  has  been  done.  Let  the  public  understand  that 
elocution,  which  includes  all  that  is  best  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  is  highly  valued  by  the  public  schools,  by  the 
high  schools  and  by  the  colleges.  The  method,  of  course, 
must  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  children,  and  varied 
just  as  their  intellectual  development  varies.  We  can  teach 
a  child  six  years  old,  or  a  person  sixty  years  of  age.  I  hope 
we  will  not  have  any  more  of  this  pessimistic  view  of  tlie 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  public  schools. 

THE  President  :  The  Chair  is  not  enforcing  the 
three  minute  rule,  but  the  intent  was  to  discuss  "Expression 
in  the  Elementary  .Schools."  Perhaps  we  had  better  try 
to  confine  ourselves  more  closely  to  it. 

Mrs.  Lewis:  I  do  believe  that  this  organization 
has  been  the  means  of  creating  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
the  teachmg  of  reading  in  the  public  schools.  This  has 
reached  the  educators,  and  has  done  a  great  work  in  the 
past  ten  years.  It  is  going  to  do  more.  I  believe  when  we 
educate  the  educators  along  this  line,  we  will  reach  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  suggestion  offer- 
ed by  Mrs.  Conner,  of  New  York,  of  disseminating  in  the 
form  of  tracts,  some  of  the  fine  papers  that  we  have  had  on 
the  floor  of  this  convention  in  our  sessions  during  the  past 
two  days,  would  do  much  toward  accomplishing  this  end. 
It  would  be  well,  if  the  convention,  to  be  held  next  week  in 
\finneapolis,  could  have  before  them  the  paper  that  we  had 
yesterday  trom  Mr.  Saunderson.  Mental  Culture  is  arrived 
at  through  the  study  of  expression.  I  want  to  say,  howev- 
er, there  is  not  a  sentiment  among  the  elementary  teachers 
in  our  public  schools  of  their  need  of  knowledge  of  the 
teaching  of  reading.  For  the  past  several  years  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  endeavoring  to  reach  teachers  in 
our  Cincinnati  Schools,  and  to  lead  them  not  only  to  help 
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themselves,  but  to  help  those  in  their  care.      There  is,  I 
know,  a  lamentable  lack  of  any  feeling  of  a  need  of  it.  They 
universally  acknowledge  the  need  of  Geography,  Mathe- 
matics, etc.,  but  they  do  not  feel  that  they  ought  to  know 
any  more  than  they  do  about  Reading.    I  know,  from  my 
experience,  that  public  school  teachers  are  the  poorest,  the 
very  poorest,  expressionists  that  it  is  possible  to  find.     I 
liave  had  public  school  teachers  that  could  not  read  the 
simplest  poem  that  was  put  into  their  hands.    To  me  it  is 
distressing  when  I  know  what  this  matter  of  reading  means. 
Now,  in  order  to  create  a  spirit  among  public  school  teach- 
ers favorable  to  the  diffusion  of  our  Art,  we  must  educate 
those  above  them,  people  wlio  are  above  them  in  the  line 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  it.    Again,  they  them- 
selves must  feci  the  need  of  the  knowledge  of  the  work 
that  we,  as  teachers  of  elocution  are  doing.    Another  point 
that  I  have  been  anxious  to  speak  of  on  this  floor,  and  will 
do  so  while  on  my  feet,  has  been  spoken  of  a  number  of 
times  during  the  morning ;  that  is,  the  use  of  the  best  liter- 
ature, the  very  best  poetry  we  may  find,  in  order  that  we 
may  teach  our  children.    Do  not  think  that  little  children 
need  simply  trivial  literature.    They  can  enjoy  and  realize 
the  very  best  that  our  literature  affords.    There  is  no  doubt 
of  it.     In  the  hands  of  a  proper  teacher,  the  children  will 
enjoy  .Shelley's  Skylark  as  they  never  will  the  most  simple 
fairy  tale.     I  know  that  to  be  a  fact.    As  long  as  teachers 
of  Elocution,  or  those  posing  as  such,  will  continue  to  put 
poor  literature  before  the  public,  and  before  the  young  peo- 
ple in  their  care,  whether  as  matter  of  exhibition  work  or 
along  the  line  of  recitals,  plays,  if  you  please — for  that  is  my 
point — we  will  never  gain  what  we  are  after.     We  will  nev- 
er reach  the  highest  mental  culture  in  children.     In  a  re- 
cent high  school  Class  Day  performance,  we  had  what  I 
considered  a  distressing  thing;  we  had  a  play  that  dealt 
with  emotions  and  passions  which  no  child,  girl  or  boy,  in 
our  hiti^'h  schools  should  know  exist.       I  say  that    is    all 
wrong.    Whose  fault  is  that?    I  say  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
teachers  and  those  above  them.     No  teacher  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  a  thing  of  that  sort  without  its  being  resented 
by  those  in  authority.     Those  in  nuthority  should  stand  for 
that  which  is  best.    As  teachers  of  Elocution,  if  we  ever 
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expect  to  attain  a  recognized  position,  we  must  stand  for 
that  which  is  Highest  and  best  in  literature.    (Applause.) 

The  President  :  ITie  suggestion  that  Mr.  Saun- 

derson  might  read  his  paper  at  Minneapolis  is  very  thought- 
ful. No  doubt  Professor  Trueblood  will  be  very  glad  to 
introduce  him  during  the  week,  as  he  has  charge  of  the  De« 
partment  ot  Spoken  English.  We  hope  such  an  invitation 
may  be  brought  abotit,  and  that  it  will  meet  with  accept- 
ance. 

Mrs.  SaundERSON  :  I  want  to  say  that  I  had  the 

experience  of  teaching  all  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  a  city — of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be  sure — 
and  these  teachers  asked  that  we  might  give  them  instruc- 
tion in  Reading — ^that  is  what  we  called  it ;  and  the  Board 
saia  they  would  pay  two-thirds  of  the  tuition  if  the  teach- 
ers would  pay  the  rest.  The  teachers  had  expected  to  pay 
their  own  tuition,  but  the  Board  did  this  to  encourage  the 
idea.  I  want  to  tell  you,  if  I  may,  how  it  was  brought 
about.  I  went  into  a  little  New  England  city,  and  they  told 
me,  "We  have  no  use  for  you  in  this  city,  except  in  this 
English  Classical  School,  where  you  are  to  teach."  I  said, 
"Very  well,  I  shall  be  happy  there,  I  am  sure,  in  just  that 
work."  But  when  T  went  into  that  city,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  was  going  to  try  and  do  other  work.  I  was  go- 
ing to  try  to  reach  out  to  the  whole  city,  if  possible.  I  also 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  be  a  teacher  and  student  of 
literatrre.  The  first  inquiry  I  made  was,  "Is  your  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  a  literary  man ;  is  he  well  educated,  or 
is  it  a  political  office?"  They  said,  "He  is  an  educated 
man;  he  is  President  of  the  Shakespeare  Club."  "Very 
well.  I  am  going  to  know  that  man  if  possible ;"  and  I  tried 
to  have  the  people  understand  that  I  was  a  student  of  litera- 
lure,  and  preferred  the  best  literature ;  that  I  cared  nothing 
for  dramatic  art,  only  as  it  served  in  literature ;  and  I  had  no 
end  of  friends.  The  teachers  came  to  me  and  said,  "Will 
you  teich  us  how  to  teach  the  children  to  read  good  litera- 
ture well?"  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  victories  I  have  ever 
had  in  my  whole  experience  in  teaching ;  and  I  believe  that 
if  we  can  impress  pople  more  and  more  that  we  are  students 
of  literature,  and  want  the  best  literature,  and  that  we  are 
not  simply  dramatic  speakers ;  we  will  be  able  to  reach  out 
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and  teacli  people.  I  think  Mr.  Fulton  will  be  glad  to  have 
me  speak  of  this,  which  happened  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago,  for  I  know  the  work  in  that  vicinity  has  been  going  on, 
and  the  teachers  are  continuing  to  study  the  needs  of  the 
children. 

Now,  as  the  mother  of  four  children,  I  know  some- 
thing about  teaching  children.  You  must  always  study  the 
children.  Don't  have  a  theory,  and  try  to  fit  the  children 
to  the  theory.  (Applause.)  That  is  a  mistake  in  the  teach- 
ing of  children  to-day.  You  must  study  the  children,  and 
they  will  help  you  and  lead  you  on;  because  I  know  that 
children  do  like  good  literature.  Of  course  every  moth- 
er's children  are  exceptional  to  her,  but  I  fancy  that  my 
four  children  arc  just  ordinarily  bright  ones  as  the  world 
goes,  and  1  am  sure  that  they  like  the  best  literature.  I 
have  put  it  to  the  test,  and  I  believe  that  the  average  child 
will  study  the  best  literature  with  just  as  much  earnestness 
as  they  do  trash. 

Miss  Washburn  :  A  word  of  suggestion  to  Boards 
of  Education,  who  map  out  courses  for  teaching  in 
our  public  schoolb — ^that  the  best  expression  is  not  brought 
out  by  galloping  through  a  given  number  of  pages  in  a  giv- 
en time.  The  experience  which  I  have  had  for  seven 
years  in  teaching  elementary  reading  is,  that  it  is  often  laid 
down  as  an  iron-clad  law,  that  a  certain  number  of  pages 
are  to  be  given  out  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  regardless 
of  the  results  that  could  legitimately  be  expected.  It  is  pos- 
sible, it  seems  to  me,  that  our  Boards  might  be  made  to  see 
that  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  jet  effective  expression. 

Mr.  Humphrey  :  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  pos- 
sibly aside  from  the  subject,  because  the  thought  comes  to 
me  in  this  vliscussion ;  then  I  shall  return  to  the  subject. 
In  regard  to  pessimism  and  optimism,  I  do  very  much  want 
to  say  this :  Let  r.s  be  optimistic  as  to  the  present,  and  pes- 
simistic as  to  the  future.  A  backward  glance  will  show  us 
how  \vc  have  grown  in  the  field  of  Expression,  and  how  we 
have  come  to  be  more  and  more  recognized.  Let  us  profit 
by  all  that  the  young  lady  here  said,  to  correct  our  faults, 
and  let  us  be  encouraged  by  A^hat  Professor  Fulton  has 
sai?.,  to  continue  our  good  work. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  it  seems 
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to  me  Professor  Fulton  struck  the  keynote  of  the  wholo 
thing".  Just  II  word  on  that  line,  as  to  what  is  fundamental 
in  teaching  children.  I  heard  one  time,  in  my  own  little 
citv  of  Galesburg,  a  college  town,  from  a  woman  who  stood 
high  in  the  teaching  of  expression,  this  remark :  "We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  thought,  but  all  to  do  with  delivery."  A 
few  years  ago  I,  with  zeal  in  my  heart,  visited  the  public 
schools  of  Galesburg,  which  jtand  high  in  this  study.  I 
wished  to  see  how  expression  was  taught  there,  and  went 
away  more  depressed  than  I  have  ever  been  before  or  since. 
The  young  woman — I  use  the  word  "woman"  so  frequently 
because  there  were  no  men  there,  that's  all — ^the  young  wo- 
man who  was  teaching  one  of  the  primary  grades  there  had 
the  class  in  reading  on  the  floor  for  my  especial  benefit. 
After  calling  upon  one  or  two  pupils,  she  said  to  me — ^sort 
of  nudged  my  shoulder,  and  said:  "Now  I  will  call  upon 
some  one  who  can  read  well.**  She  called  upon  a  little  la- 
dy, full  of  life  and  enthusiasm,  and  asked  her  to  read.  She 
read  in  an  indiflferent  way.  The  teacher  said,  "Oh,  read 
with  expression!"  Immediately  that  very  much  abused 
thing  of  "life," — I  mean  in  an  elocutionary  sense, — came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  little  lady,  and  thrilled  every  part  of  her 
])ody.  She  commenced  to  read,  and  every  once  in  a  while 
came  down  with  a  thud  on  some  little  word  that  amounted 
to  nothing  at  all.  That  was  reading  with  "expression." 
The  teacher  was  satisfied.  I  had  to  acknowledge  that  was 
"better,"  for  fear  of  cntshing  out  the  spirit  of  the  teacher, 
who  was  really  trying  to  do  for  those  children.  Well,  from 
those  two  instances,  we  can  see  what  we  have  to  work 
again.st. 

Now  one  point  which  Professor  Fulton  made  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  if  we  can  teach  the  teachers  fundamental  ex- 
pression, we  will  Iiave  no  fear  for  the  future  of  the  teaching 
of  reading  in  our  elemtnary  schools,  or  anywhere  else.  I 
do  not  believe  in  resolving,  resolving,  and  in  publishing 
resolutions,  but  I  do  believe  the  fundamentals  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  letting  the  genius  of  the  individual  work  out  in 
its  own  way.  That  is  the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  done 
in  the  teaching  world,  .and  will  prove  our  salvation  as  a  pro- 
fession. We  must  tench  the  teachers  that  under  all  life  is 
this  thing  of  expression  in  the  vocal  world,  and  that  only 
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^s  the  student  finds  himself  in  his  literature,  is  there  any* 
thing  gained  in  reading  or  expression;  and  when  that  is 
done,  the  rending  pa<(ses  the  primary  stage,  and  final  suc- 
cess is  assured.  I  helicve  it,  for  I  have  proved  it  myself. 
I  went  to  the  city  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  a  few  years 
ago,  where  the  teaching  in  the  ;jubUc  schools  of  express 
sion,  or  of  reading  classes,  was  the  dread  and  the  bngbear 
of  the  teacliers.  I  believe  that  is  the  case,  time  and  time 
again.  I  went  in  there  with  this  idea,  and  the  zeal  of  con- 
viction, and  I  taught  those  teachers  as  much  as  I  could  of 
this  thing  in  some  nine  days.  They  became  somewhat  en- 
thused, and  asked  me  if  T  would  teach  a  class  of  chfldren 
before  them  to  exemplify  this  idea.  I  don't  know  but  what 
I  was  foolish,  but  I  plunged  in,  accepted  the  proposition, 
and  did  it.  Two  years  later  I  returned  to  the  dty,  and 
about  the  happiest  event  that  ever  occurred  in  my  life  was 
to  have  them  express  to  me  their  gratitude  for  having  pre- 
sented to  them  that  one  idea — ^just  that  one  ideal 

MRS.  Thorpe  :  As  we  can  have  no  expression  with- 
out thought,  I  would  begin  to  teach  a  class  of  children  in 
the  public  schools  first,  to  have  a  voice,  and  be  able  to  use 
it.  I  called  at  our  Newton  Centre  School,  and  found  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  hear  what  the  children  said  in 
their  recitation?,  yet  they  could  screech  out  of  doors.  Their 
out-door  voice  is  like  screaming,  it  is  not  really  a  voice.  I 
called  not  long  ago  at  a  school  that  was  preparatory  for  col- 
lege. There  was  a  distinguished  elocutionist  teaching  the 
class  I  sat  down  at  ciuite  a  distance  from  them,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  hear  the  voices.  The  teacher  came  to  me 
and  said  1  would  have  to  sit  pretty  near,  or  I  would  not 
hear,  and  I  found  it  was  true.  I  was  obliged  to  be  within 
four  or  five  feet  of  that  class  of  young  ladies,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand a  \Aord  they  said.  I  heard  the  exercises,  and  when 
it  was  over,  the  teacher  said,  "They  do  not  speak  verv 
dearly.''  I  should  begin  teaching  them  to  use  their  lungs, 
so  they  could  speak  everything  clearly,  straight  from  the 
breathing  muscles.  I  go  to  our  public  schools  sometimes 
because  I  like  to  hear  how  the  teachers  do.  I  saw  a  teach- 
er put  some  words  on  a  blackboard,  for  instance,  "c-a-t," 
and  teach  the  class  to  say  "k,"  that  is,  to  begin  with,  and 
hht  seemed  to  direct  her  effort  chiefly  to  the  consonants  of 
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that  word.  I  thought  if  more  stress  was  laid  upon  the  vow- 
els, the  consonants  would  fall  into  line.  They  should  be 
taught  to  give  the  con«5onants  very  lightly,  and  bring  out 
Ihe  vowels  with  strength. 

The  President  :  The  time  is  now  up  for  discus- 
sion of  this  topic,  and  we  will  pass  to  the  next  number  on 
the  program . 

We  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Joseph 
T.  Robert,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  author  of  Robert's  Rules 
of  Order.  He  is  not  only  the  brother,  but  the  co-worker 
and  collaborator.  We  will  have  great  pleasure  in  listening 
to  Mr.  Robert.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Robert,  of  The  Robert  Correspondence 
School  of  Parliamentary  Law,  Chicago,  delivered  an  in- 
structive lecture  or  infortnal  address,  in  which  he  illustrated 
his  manner  of  handling  classes  in  parliamentary  law  by  dis- 
tributing to  his  audience  various  small  cards,  numbered, 
each  card  conveying  to  its  recipient  some  specific  instruc- 
tion, as  for  example,  ''Nominate  a  gentleman  for  Chair- 
man,'' "Second  the  motion,"  etc.  The  method  employed 
by  Mr.  Robert  for  conveying  instruction  was  suggestive, 
and  valuable  because  of  its  suggestiveness,  and  could 
doubtless  be  used  to  advantage  in  teaching  many  other 
subjects,  but  the  exercise  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
not  be  profitably  reproduced  here. 

The  hour  was  much  enjoyed  by  all,  Mr.  Robert  having 
a  natural  humor  which  kept  every  one  amused  and  interest- 
ed. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


MR.  VIRGIL  A.  PINKLEY,  PRESIDING. 


Richard  G.  Moulton,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111., 
;        Interpretive  Recital "ITie  ^Alcestis'  of  Euripidct." 
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THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Friday,  June  27 — 10  :oo  A.  M. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Chamberlain  :  Mr.  President,  it  is 
only,  due  to  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  who  is  down  on 
our  program  for  an  address  at  this  hour,  on  "What  the 
Teacher  of  Expression  Should  Study,"  that  I  should  an- 
nounce that  the  reason  for  Professor  Butler's  failure  to  ap- 
pear this  morning  is  that  his  wife  has  been  taken  away 
within  a  'vcek,  and  Professor  Butler  feels  both  physically 
and  mentally  inadequate  to  the  work.  We  could  not,  of 
course,  expect  it  of  him.  and  I  took  ihe  liberty  of  excusing 
him,  with  an  expression  of  sympathy  from  the  committee 
in  behalf  of  the  Association. 

In  his  place,  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
one  of  our  oldest  members,  and  one  of  the  most  experienc- 
ed in  tliis  work  ;  one  who  knows,  I  think,  from  nearly  a  life- 
time of  sei'\i<.e,  some  things,  at  least,  that  every  teacher  of 
expression  should  study.  It  is  our  brother,  Professor 
Francis  T.  Russell,  joint  author  with  Murdoch,  of  a  valua- 
ble text-book,  Vv^lio  will  bring  to  us  some  experiences  from 
his  work.     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS. 


REV.  FRANCIS  T.   RUSSELL,  GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL    SEMI- 
NARY, NEW  YORK  CITY. 


(Substituted  for  the  appointed  address  of  Prof.  Na- 
thaniel Butler,  Chicaero,  on  "What  the  Teacher  of  Expres- 
sion Should  Study.") 

Let  us  consider  what  our  whole  study  is  in  this  art  of 
elocution.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  truth :  that  "out  of 
the  abimdance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Now. 
the  great  mistake  that  has  often  been  made  heretofore,  and 
which  we  make  ourselves  undoubtedly  from  time  to  time, 
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is  this :  That  expression  is  something  put  on — something 
assumed.  It  is  not  that.  It  is  pressed  out  of  us ;  it  comes 
out  of  the  very  heart  and  life ;  and  we  wish  to  look  into  the 
inner  man  to  see  how  the  conditions  and  varying  states  of 
feeling,  and  of  thought  relating  to  the  subject,  affect  the 
expression,  the  pressing  out  of  what  is  withm  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  speaker. 

Let  us  begin  with  something  very  obvious:  the  study 
of  Nature.  The  Elocutionist,  whether  as  teacher,  reader 
or  speaker,  is  one  who  studies  nature ;  he  begins  there.  The 
man  who  is  insensible  to  the  relationship  of  nature  to  his 
art,  who  is  ignorant  of  her  moods,  who  does  not  recognize 
that  she  "appeals  to  man  in  various  language,  in  his  gayer 
hours,  and  in  his  darker  musings,"  is  without  a  base,  as  it 
were,  or  foundation  from  which  all  expression  should  pro- 
ceed. We  ought  not  to  look  upon  the  verdant  fields  of  this 
season  without  feeling  "the  life  in  every  budded  quick;" 
as  Tennyson  says,  in  every  bush,  and  tree,  and  plant  and 
flower,  and  in  the  season  of  Spring  taking  on  Spring,  as  it 
were  too  appropriate  the  life  and  inspiration  that  comes 
from  nature.  We  look  aloft,  we  study  the  clouds.  Have 
we  never  studied  them  for  the  enrichment  of  our  own  na- 
ture, for  enlarging,  expanding  and  elevating  the  heart  and 
life?  Have  we  never  studied  the  glories  there;  have  we 
never  seen  the  life  below  pictured  above ;  reflecting  on  that 
glorious  background  of  creation,  have  we  not  taken  on  new 
impressions  and  inspirations,  prompting  us  in  expression? 
And  when  at  night  we  have  stood  under  the  firmament, — 
as  Hamlet  says,  *This  majestic  roof  fretted  with  golden 
fire" — ^how  much  has  it  said  to  us  of  vocal  interpretation  I 
We  listen  to  the  songs  of  birds  to  take  on  impressions.  I 
was  pained  to  hear  from  a  refined  lady  not  long  ago,  when 
asking  her  whether  she  enjoyed  hearing  the  birds  sing  in 
the  morning,  "Oh,  no,  I  want  to  sleep."  Then  her  soul 
slept ;  Ler  ear  was  not  attuned  to  melodies  she  might  other- 
wise be  prompted  to  make  her  own  in  human  utterance. 
Her  soul  was  also  sleeping,  perchance,  indifferent  to  the 
soft,  gurgling  m.elodics  of  "the  complaining  brooks  that 
make  the  meadows  green,"  of  the  sighing  of  the  pine  trees, 
the  rustling  of  the  oak  leaves,  or  the  whispering  of  the  birch, 
the  wail  of  the  forest,  the  m.oaning^  the  roaring,  the  seething 
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of  the  sea.  And  we  hear  sounds  in  Nature  other  than  those 
which  appeal  to  us  musically, — the  deep  mutterings  ci  the 
thunder,  how  it  awakens  and  thrills  us,  as  the  thought 
conies  to  us,  what  if  that  immense  doud  that  is  passings 
should  bring  to  us  the  terror  that  swept  over  the  ndghbor- 
ing  states  but  yesterday ;  how  we  are  appalled,  thrill^,  par- 
alyzed, it  may  be,  with  terror  lest  some  message  of  death 
may  rest  on  that  darkened  surface.  So,  not  to  pursue  this 
further,  for  it  is  almost  illimitable  in  its  scope, — ^by  the  study 
of  Nature  we  are  to  learn  something  of  expression. 

Now  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  here  to  preach,  but  I  am 
here  to  state  the  truth  as  it  appears  to  me.  In  the  true 
study  of  Nature  we  are  led  through  Nature  to  God,  Take 
the  thought  of  God  ottf  of  that  entrancing  recitation,  "King 
Rene's  Daughter/'  we  heard  here  so  recently,  and  what  be- 
comes of  the  rest  of  the  poem?  In  leaves  us  here  on  this 
earth  with  the  human  prompting  of  love  which,  we  are  told, 
is  indeed  divine;  but  it  involves  something  more  to  hold  us 
enraptured  and  thrilled.  7  he  man  who  does  not  admit  God 
into  his  soul,  ha^  one  element  wanting  in  his  expression, 
and  what  is  that?  Reverence, — submission  to  a  superior 
power.  If  he  in  his  presumption  imagines  that  he  himself 
is  lord  of  all, —  ^_:  .^jtlil 

"I  am  monarch  of  all  I  surx'ey, 
From  the  center  all  round  to  the  sea 
I  an\  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute," — 

making  himself  supreme,  he  is  lacking  in  one  requirement 
of  subjective  interpretation, — the  submission  of  the  soul  to 
some  higher  power.  When  that  power  is  Creator,  when 
ihat  power  is  Redeemer,  when  that  power  is  Sanctifier  of 
the  soul,  he  needs  all  these  elements  entering  into  his  heart 
and  life,  if  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth  is 
to  speak.  But  the  study  must  go  beyond  this ;  we  cannot 
leave  it  here. 

Rightly  to  express  what  proceeds  from  the  human 
heart  and  mind  requires  knowledge  of  what  is  found  in 
other  hearts  and  minds,  what  is  represented  in  the  daily  life, 
which  we  are  to  reproduce  as  well  as  we  can  in  expressive 
forms.  There  is  thus  needed  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  if 
we  are  to  express  properly,  fully  and  effectively  what  is 
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committed  to  our  trust;  and  we  begin  with  ourselves,  this 
complex  machinery  of  ours,  this  wonderful  being,  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  Living  here  temporarily,  knowing 
that  within  ourselves  there  is  an  immortal  life,  we  should 
know  something  of  this  being  of  ours,  and  the  life  we  live. 
Life,  as  we  see  it  passing  as  in  a  panorama  around  us, — ^the 
life  here,  the  life  above,  the  life  beyond;  the  life  fitted  to 
those  which  may  be  of  the  earth  earthy,  yet  also  having 
hopes  deathless  as  immortality  itself.  What  are  we  to  know 
about  men  and  ourselves? 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  poor  elocution  that  we  have 
comes  from  a  want  of  self  knowledge.  "Know  thyself"  has 
stood  the  test  of  centuries.  The  elocutionist  needs  this  as 
much  as  the  moralist,  as  much  as  the  philosopher.  "Know 
thyself.''  Let  us  know  our  own  limitations  in  the  first 
place ;  Jet  us  know  how  far  we  can  go  in  thought,  in  feeling 
and  expression ;  what  powers  we  have  to  reproduce  what  is 
in  the  heart  and  mind,  and  how  we  are  to  express  it  in  var- 
ious forms  of  sound  and  action,  facial  expression,  and  bodi- 
ly bearing.  How  are  we  to  get  at  this?  By  looking  into 
ourselves  first  of  all,  as  we  say,  not  to  fill  us  with  self-es- 
teem,— for  we  shall  very  soon  be  taught  better  if  we  begin 
with  that;  we  shall  not  go  far  before  we  are  reminded  of 
that  saying  of  the  great  dramatist,  "To  make  me  frankly 
despise  myself" — but  lifting  us  abovethatto  brighter  hopes, 
with  grander  ideas,  to  aspirations  and  inspirations  which 
elevate,  ennoble  and  expand  the  being. 

This  puttimjf  into  expressive  form,  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  so,  the  inner  thought  and  feeling,  tends  to  form 
character.  You  know  the  old  theory  that  a  good  orator 
must  be  a  good  man.  C  an  we  not  detect  that  which  is  as- 
sumed in  character — that  which  is  put  on  and  not  native? 
Ordinarily  we  can ;  yet  we  know  it  is  the  function  of  art  to 
conceal  art.  Alas,  how  often  we  forget  this,  and  present 
merely  sensations,  because  we  have  not  concealed  the  art, 
where  it  should  be  the  living  representation  of  the  thought 
and  feeling. 

It  is  the  actor's  province  lo  acquire  that  power,  this 
power  of  being  apparently  so  real,  so  genuine,  so  honest, 
and  yet  the  true  character  be  at  variance  with  all  these. 

Again,  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  our  limitations^ 
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let  us  begin  with  the  physical  man.  You  have  all  known 
the  school-toy  declamation  of  Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators. 
The  author  was  Elijah  Kellogg,  the  writer  of  the  series  of 
stories  for  boys — a  friend  of  my  youth.  He  w^as  in  his  early 
life  a  sailor  on  the  high  seas,  before  he  studied  theology, 
and  he  came  to  his  elocution  master,  the  honored  James  E. 
Murdoch,  for  vocal  drill,  because  he  was  going  to  study 
theology.  He  had  forsaken  the  seas,  and  he  wanted  to 
learn  how  to  preach.  He  was  at  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  Mr.  Murdoch  began  with  the  breathing  exer- 
cises— a  safe  beginning — and  the  man  pooh-poohed  at  that, 
said  "Pshaw!  I  can  do  that.*'  He  was  told  to  be  careful. 
*'Oh,  I  will  show  you,*'  he  said,  and  went  at  it,  and  in  ten 
minutes  fell  flat  to  the  floor,  sturdy  sailor  as  he  was.  He 
did  not  know  how  to  breathe.  Not  long  since,  an  old  pupil 
came  to  me  and  said,  "What  is  it  that  is  giving  me  this  pain 
in  my  heart  when  I  use  that  little  tube  in  breathing?"  I 
thought  for  a  moment.  I  said,  "Now  you  are  the  man  I 
have  been  in  search  of.  You  don't  know  that  you  must  not 
exceed  the  natural  powers  in  so  expanding  the  lungs  as  to 
impair  the  action  of  the  heart ;  it  is  a  conflict  of  the  heart  ac- 
tion with  the  lung  action  that  causes  you  the  pain."  So, 
fellow  students,  we  must  learn  first  our  physical  limitations. 
Then  as  to  mental  conceptions,  we  must  not  attempt 
more  than  we  can  do,  but  we  must  expand  and  rise,  increase 
in  power  and  in  ability,  higher  and  higher,  but  not  too  high. 
The  ideal  is  one  thing,  the  real  is  another.  We  must  learn 
what  the  limitations  are  mentally,  and  the  workings  of  the 
mind;  but  in  order  to  interpret  them  we  must  fall  back  up- 
on the  body.  We  must  learn  how  to  breathe  in  order  to 
put  the  voice  into  action.  The  voice,  we  must  remember, 
IS  a  muscular  apparatus.  That  is  where  the  drill  of  the 
Rush  system  is  entirely  misconceived.  If  we  repeatedly 
use  the  same  set  of  muscles  in  the  arms  or  the  fingers  for 
piano  playing,  we  know  what  results  will  follow.  It  is  just 
so  with  the  muscular  power  in  developing  the  voice  for  ex- 
pression. This  is  apart  from  expression  itself,  except  as 
expression  involves  this  muscular  action ;  so  the  purely  me- 
chanical vocal  drill  you  will  find  of  service.  Pardon  me  if 
I  say  (for  "I  am  nothing  if  not  critical,")  I  am  sure  of  that 
as  I  listen  to  the  voices  at  otu:  annual  conventions.    Perhaps 
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one  in  five  is  a  good  voice, — and  it  does  not  always  come 
up  to  that  standard.  It  is  very  seldom  the  case  that  an  el- 
ocutionist should  have  a  bad  voice — there  is  really  no  ex- 
cuse for  it. 

Then,  in  contrast  with  this,  of  course,  we  must  put 
tliought  into  the  sound.  This  preparatory  muscular  pro- 
cess relates  to  the  physical  man.  Now  we  have  some- 
thing higher,  something  better,  but  we  cannot  move  the 
higher  machinery  without  acquiring  some  power  of  mov- 
ing the  engine  itself  independently,  because  the  Will  has  to 
work.  We  are  called  by  the  ear  :o  produce  certain  sounds, 
certain  effects ;  and  if  our  muscles  are  under  control,  and  we 
are  rea Jy  for  it,  w  e  can  respond. 

Now,  as  to  the  conception  mentally,  how  shall  that  be 
acquired?  Let  me  introduce  here  what  I  thought  was  a 
very  remarkable  saying  in  its  day,  when  old  Dr.  Wayland, 
then  President  of  Brown  University,  was  approached  by 
the  late  Honorable  Barnas  Sears,  Secretary  of  Education 
of  Massachusetts  for  some  years,  vith  the  statement  that 
he  (Mr.  Sears)  had  decided  to  study  for  the  Baptist  minis- 
try. Dr.  Wayland  said  to  him — and  this,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, was  fifty  vears  ago — **Two  books,  young  man,  are 
all  you  need,  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.''  Shakespeare! 
Why?  Because  he  represents  human  nature  as  it  is  in  the 
drama  of  daily  liie, — ^man  as  he  is.  There  is  no  false  por- 
traiture, as  we  know,  no  misrepresentation,  no  mistakes,  no 
blotting  of  the  lines  there,  but  just  as  man  would  appear. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  Shakespeare  to  have  conceived  of  any  other  expression 
ihan  that  which  he  gives  to  every  character  in  every  scene 
of  his  plays,  the  natural  framing  of  the  thought^  the  logical 
connection  of  the  thought,  the  representation  of  man  as  he 
is. 

And  here,  let  me  tell  an  old  ttory  again,  for  I  have  an 
addition  to  make  to  it  this  year.  My  contention  is  this, 
that  the  close  study  of  Shakespeare  is  of  itself  an  education. 
I  had  been  looking  for  a  good  instance  of  verifying  this  im- 
pression of  mine  after  many,  I  need  not  say  how  many, — 
years  of  study.  I  found  a  young  man  who  had  forsaken 
the  public  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  young  Irish- 
man who  lived  in  a  but  alone,  spending  the  entire  day  in 
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turning^  a  railroad  switch,  and  recording  the  tnins,  and  do- 
ing nothing  else.  I  need  not  go  through  all  the  processw 
through  which  he  was  led  in  the  way  of  preparatory  study, 
hilt  I  tested  him  at  last  in  Shakespeare.  He  had  tried  this 
thing  and  that  thing,  and  the  other  thing,  and  gave  tip  ev- 
erything in  the  way  of  intellectual  study  and  devdopment, 
and  was  just  attending  mechanically  to  the  work,  which  he 
did  faithfully,  when  he  took  up  the  study  of  Shakespearf. 
The  first  play  he  read  was  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  iriiidi 
interested  him  unmensely.  I  had  him  recite  passages  from 
the  play,  and  write  a  little  essay  on  that  play,  giving  his  ini- 
pressions  of  the  characters.  I  wish  I  had  that  essay,  and 
other  essays  which  he  wrote,  because  he  went  oa  from  play 
to  play,  until  in  tlie  course  of  fifteen  months  he  had  master* 
ed,  according  to  his  powers,  every  play  of  Shakespeare.  I 
have  these  essays  now  in  my  possession,  making  a  large 
pile  of  manusciipt.  He  can  repeat  ad  libittmi  almost  any 
passage  of  a  play,  not  literally  correctly,  in  every  case,  <rf 
course,  but  wnth  the  true  connection  in  following  out  the 
idea  o(  the  play  or  character.  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  letter 
received  from  hun  but  yesterday,  expressing,  as  he  has  done 
frequently,  his  profound  gratitude  that  Shakespeare  had 
been  made  known  to  him.  He  said  that  last  year  he  had 
read  Shakespeare  all  through  again,  and  he  intended  to  re- 
peat it  the  coming  winter.  He  can  stand  this  moment  a 
thorough-going  examination  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
This  work  filled  that  dull  routine  with  new  life  for  him,  with 
intensified  conception  of  those  characters  as  portrayed  by 
Shakespeare;  it  really  awakened  in  him  a  new  intellectual 
birth.  Onl>  last  year,  a  young  man,  a  farmer  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  my  pupil's  hut,  was  dying  of  typhoid  fever,  and  his 
physician  was  alarmed  and  mystified  to  hear  this  illiterate 
youth  reciting  page  after  page  from  Shakespeare.  He  in- 
'^nired  into  it,  and  found  that  this  same  switchman  had 
chanced  upon  this  young  man,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
the  same  course  that  he  himself  had  pursued,  and  had  loan- 
ed him  the  copy  of  Shakespeare  that  I  gave  him,  and  soon 
he  secured  a  copy  for  himself.  He  went  through  the  plays, 
and  that  was  why  he  could,  under  such  tutorage,  give  ex- 
pression to  his  thoughts  even  in  the  ravings  of  delirium. 
In  this  letter,  received  yesterday,  my  protege  says,  "I  have 
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now  read  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  our  Me- 
chanics' Boarding  Ho.ise,  we  buy  the  books  as  they  come 
out,  and  read  them  with  great  delight."  This  new  intel- 
lectual life  was  awakened  in  that  young  man  by  the  study 
of  Shakespeare. 

Let  no  one  who  has  to  deal  immediately  with  man,  as 
ne  is  in  character,  thought  and  emotion,  be  ignorant  of 
Shakespeare.  To  prove  what  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
may  do  not  only  for  the  illiterate,  as  in  the  case  of  my 
switchman,  but  also  for  the  cultivated  scholar,  let  me  ad- 
duce the  noted  example  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson,  who 
was  a  post-graduate  of  a  New  England  College  for  some 
years  before  he  had  ever  read  Shakespeare,  when  being  ad- 
vised to  do  so,  entered  upon  his  study  of  the  great  dramat- 
ist with  such  increasing  interest  that  he  became,  finally,  one 
of  the  famous  Shakespearian  editors, — the  first  of  all 
in  merit,  according  to  the  jtidgment  of  both  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing and  PMwin  Booth. 

Oh,  that  we  might  consider  in  all  our  work  the  privi- 
lege and  mission  of  our  high  calling!  Sometimes  it  would 
seem  that  an  elocutionist  had  no  respect  for  his  art,  no  con- 
sciousness of  hia  allegiance  to  the  literature  of  his  mother 
tongue,  no  conception  of  what  he  might  do  and  ought  to 
do  for  his  hearers,  in  instilling  the  "high  thinking"  and  the 
stirring  of  noblest  thoughts  to  be  impressed  by  the  magic 
power  of  his  art. — in  "thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
burn."  The  elocutionist  is  not  an  entertainer,  he  is  no 
king's  jester,  no  man's  fool.  He  has,  indeed,  humor  in 
charge,  but  he  has  also  art,  and  truth,  and  morals,  and  liter- 
ature ;  and  if  he  respects  his  art,  and  his  hearers,  and  him- 
self, he  has  higher  aims  than  merely  "to  make  the  unskilful 
laugh." 

Not  long  since,  we  were  invited  to  attend  an  evening 
garden  paity,  amidst  surroundings  AVhich  made  the  whole 
>»cene  a  very  fairyland  in  its  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
Works  of  art  were  there,  and  we  had  sounds  of  music  to  de- 
light us.  Hospitality  aboimded.  Large  numbers  attend- 
ed. We  had  a  speech  of  welcome,  refined,  cultivated  and 
thoughtful,  and  our  President  responded  in  like  spirit.  We 
appreciated  our  welcome  greatly,  and  I  said,  now  elocution 
has  its  opportunity,  now  the  art  will  speak,  now  those  in- 
terested in  the  art  will  elevate  it,  and  show  the  people  what 
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It  is,  that  it  is  something  more  than  mere  entertainment, 
something  not  extravagant,  hut  entertaining  and  interest- 
ing, useful  and  instructive.  So  I  said,  now  is  the  opportuni- 
ty. Was  the  opportunity  improved?  Did  we  gain  what 
we  might  have  gained  for  this  annual  convention  of  docur 
tionists  in  this  year  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago? 

I  was  lying,  some  ten  years  ago,  apparently  fatally  ill 
in  a  hospital  in  New  York,  from  which  the  physicians 
thonglit  I  was  doomed  to  be  carried  forth,  when  Mr.  Han-> 
nibal  Williams,  almost  forbidden  by  the  physicians  to  con- 
verse with  me,  came  to  get  my  ideas  relating  to  establishing 
an  Annual  Convention  of  Elocutionists.  I  remember  the 
ihoughis  that  were  interchanged.  It  had  to  be  done  brief- 
ly, but  the  idea  was  in  my  mind,  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  art,  to  instruct  the  people  and  show  them  that 
it  was  an  honorable,  useful,  and  respectable  art,  and  should 
be  so  recognized.  I.et  us  remember  the  province  of  hu- 
mor, and  let  us  make  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  instructive,  and 
really  suggestive  of  something.  We  must  not  get  so  far 
beyond  the  people  that  they  cannot  follow  sympathetically, 
and  with  interest  and  profit  to  themselves,  but  we  must  ever 
keep  in  mind  this  idea  of  elevating  the  art.  Take  the  en- 
tertainment in  the  scene  just  described,  and  was  it  a  fitting 
part  of  the  occasion  itself?  Did  it  belong  there?  There 
were  exceptions  here  and  there.  In  the  presentation  of 
humor,  it  was  the  very  best  of  its  order.  Should  we  expect 
anything  better?  I  did  long  for  something  that  spoke  more 
for  the  art, — a  longing  that  was  satisfied  certainly  in  one 
brief  poem  that  was  given  there, — Mrs.  Browning's 
"Sleep." 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  select,  even  from  a  wide 
scope  of  English  literature,  matter  which  will  always  be  in- 
teresting to  a  nuscellaneous  audience.  We  must  adapt 
ourselves  to  our  audience,  and  keep  within  the  circle  of  their 
relationship  to  us,  not  to  exceed  that,  but  all  the  while,  lift- 
ing, lifting,  lifting.  Periiaps  it  may  be  an  encouragement 
to  those  who  are  present,  if  they  have  never  had  occasion 
to  experiment »  as  I  did  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  giving 
a  public  reading  for  a  town  library.  Of  late  years  I  have 
had  other  occupations  than  public  reading,  except  as  it  was 
turned  to  charitable  uses.    But  the  instance  I  am  about  to 
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relate  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  think  it  worth  while  re- 
porting^ it  to  you.  There  came  up  a  tremendous  thunder- 
Itorm  just  before  the  hour  of  assembling.  I  knew  that  that 
hieant  an  empty  house,  but  I  felt  considerably  consoled  by 
the  fact  that  those  interested  in  the  library  had  disposed  of 
k  large  number  of  tickets,  so  they  would  not  suffer.  The 
ludience  was  composed  chiefly  of  ragged  children,  children 
of  basket-makers  from  a  mountain  near  by,  who  were  a 
community  by  themselves,  and  had  very  little  of  education 
or  of  interest,  apparently,  which  could  g^ide  them  to  appre- 
ciate any  effort  in  the  way  of  literary  entertainment.  But 
I  said  to  myself,  "Now  I  must  vary  my  program,  and  I  will 
Kegin  with  something  that  they  know  about."  I  soon 
found  that  they  were  taking  everything  that  could  be  giv- 
en. I  said  at  last  to  myself,  **I  have  heard  actors  say  that 
the  people  are  not  interested  in  Shakespeare;  I  will  try 
Hamlet  on  this  chosen  company,  these  ragged  children.'* 
Thev  were  all  of  them  like  so  many  electric  lights,  casting 
up  their  inspiring  eyes  at  me,  as  they  hung  by  their  chins, 
some  of  them,  on  the  platform-railing  in  front.  I  selected 
the  first  act  of  Hamlet,  knowing  that  I  could  drop  it  the 
moment  they  went  to  sleep ;  but  instead  of  that,  they  were 
all  alive.  I  never  had  an  audience  so  held  by  the  thought 
of  the  author  as  these  little  ragamuffins  were  on  that  occ^i- 
sion.  They  took  every  thought,  apparently.  Then  I  tried 
some  refined  humor  which  I  thought  would  be  above  them, 
but  I  found  it  was  not  so  at  all.  They  were  full  of  gleeful 
applause,  showing  their  appreciation.  (Applause). 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.) 


"THE  ART  OF  EXPRESSION  AS  A  SOCIAL 
TRUST." 


PROF.  GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  CHICAGO, 


I  am  to  speak  on  The  art  of  Expression  as  a  Social 
Trust.  Self  expression  seems  to  be  a  law  of  life,  human 
and  divine.  ITie  supremacy  of  the  Semitic  idea  of  God 
and  of  the  disclosure  of  the  Divine  nature  in  the  Hdbrew 
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Scriptures  is  very  larq^y  due  to  the  foct  that  they  rq»re* 
sent  a  self-revealing  God.    Indeed  the  whole  thought  of 
that  people,  in  tlie  successive  names  they  gave  to  God^  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  reveal  contemporaneously  to  the  men 
of  each  generation  what  he  had  seemed  to  be  to  them. 
At  every  great  eix)ch  of  Hebrew  history,  the  leader^  or  Ac 
administrator  of  a  new  economy,  comes  forth  with  a  new 
name  of  God ;  and  God.  as  a  living  God,  has  made  his  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  the  race  by  a  contemporary  sdf- 
revelation.    So  it  is  with  men ;  more  and  more  sdf-expres^ 
sion  has  seemed  to  be  not  oiJy  the  very  consummation  of 
personality,  but  a  means  of  its  development.   To  give  an 
expression  of  one's  best  self  to  one's  fellows,  there  is  no 
greater   gift   than   that.   For  after  all,   we   are   realizing 
that  it  is  nothing  thnt  we  can  part  with,  that  we  can 
give  apart  from  ourselves  to  our   fellows,    which  begins 
to    compare   with    what   we    can    be,   or  what    we    can 
become    to    them.    It    is    in    this    that    the    new    phi- 
lanthropy   diflFers    from    the    old    "Lady  Bountiful  char- 
ty"  of  handing  things  down  from  some  superior  throne 
of  self  conceit  to  one's  fellows.    The  new  charity,  or  the 
new  philanthropy  costs  more,  Inasmuch  as  the  giving  of 
what  one  is  is  a  more  costly  sacrifice  than  the  giving  of 
anything  that  one  has,  that  one  can  part  with.    So  in  the 
modem  social  movement,  from  the  view-point  of  which  I 
have  been  asked  particularly  to  speak,  the  enlarged  sphere 
for  self-expression  is  a  subjective  reward  for  any  objective 
service  we  may  render.      A  modem  movement  which  is 
now  attracting  not  a  little  attention,  is  perhaps  primarily 
due  to  the  desire  of  the  cultivated  and  privileged  classes  for 
an  enlarged  opportunity  for  higher,  truer  and  better  self- 
expression.    Commissioner  Harris,  our  great  Commission- 
er of  Education  at  Washington,  has  given  what  to  my  mind 
is  the  most  comprehensive  as  well  as  the  most  scientific 
definition  of  what  education  really  is, — ^what  culture  really 
consists  in.  when  he  says.  "Culture  is  the  rise  of  the  indi- 
vidual into  tbe  life  of  the  species."    And  there  is  a  hunger- 
ing for  a  larger  share  in  the  race  life  which  is  breaking  over 
all  the  barriers  of  mere  conventionality  and  of  usage,  and 
is  leading  the  educated  youth  of  all  lands  to  extremely  un- 
conventional effort  to  share  the  race  life  of  their  times. 
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Leaving  academic  shades,  often  under  the  spell  of  such  a 
life  as  John  Ruskin's,  a  long  succession  of  the  very  best 
men  of  Oxford  and  other  universities  have  gone  into  the 
service  of  the  Common  life,  not  only  to  pve,  but  to  get. 
They  have  gone,  not  to  their  own  privileged  class,  but  they 
have  found  their  mission  in  the  very  depths  of  the  hidden 
heart  of  the  great  cities,  like  Whitechapel,  East  London, 
the  home  of  the  unprivileged,  disinherited,  dispossessed 
masses  of  their  fellow  men.  This  is  true,  not  only  in  the 
centers  of  English  education,  but  far  out  in  Russia  the  same 
heart  hunger  for  the  race  life  has  made  itself  manifest;  and 
some  of  the  best  men  and  most  refined  and  educated  wo- 
men of  the  Russian  universities  have  entered  such  a  pro- 
test, and  have  registered  such  a  revolt  against  the  confine* 
ment  to  the  more  conventional  life,  that  they  have  gone 
forth  into  little  beaurcaucratic  positions  on  the  confines  of 
the  empire.  Those  women  have  become  even  midwives  to 
the  peasantry,  in  order  that  they  might  share  more  of  the 
common  life.  Perhaps  the  note  of  the  greatest  reality  in 
the  religion  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  sounded  by 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  His  ideal,  his  religion  required  him,  at 
rhe  cost  of  any  prestige  or  so-called  conventional  reputa- 
tion, to  live  the  life  of  a  social  democrat,  which  is  being 
])ractically  lived  out  in  the  University,  or  Social  Settlement 
movement.  It  is  the  movement  from  the  privileged,  culti- 
vated and  financially  resourceful  classes  to  the  unprivileged, 
disinherited  masses  of  the  race. 

In  the  very  first  instance  it  vas  not  so  much  the  appeal 
of  the  objective  necessity  without  them,  as  that  of  the  sub- 
jective heart  hunger  within  them  for  a  larger  share  in  the 
life  of  the  race,  which  moved  representatives  of  these  class- 
es toward  the  mass  life.  After  all  we  must  realize  fully 
that  the  educated  privileged  classes,  the  classes  that  have 
immunity  from  heart-depressing,  deadening  manual  toil, 
the  classes  that  have  freedom  from  that  haunting,  pressing, 
overshadowing  precariousness  of  livelihood,  with  which  the 
world  is  face  to  face;  I  say  that  those  who  are  immune 
from  those  conditions  are  the  mere  raveling  of  the  fringe 
on  the  garment  of  humanity.  (Applause).  We  are  an  in- 
finitestimal  minority  of  the  world's  population  which  is 
scrambling  for  the  barest,  bleakest,  most  barren  kind  of  an 
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existence,  in  the  midst  of  a  plenty  that  makes  their  patience 
of  the  mass  of  men  divine.  Now  I  say  that  the  objective 
necessity  may  be  powerful  for  the  altruistic  service  which 
has  been  included  in  the  Social  Settlement  and  other  phil- 
anthropic movements ;  but  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  cred- 
it of  the  cultivated  classes  be  it  said,  in  the  first  instance 
the  primary  motive  was  and  is  the  desire  for  a  larger  share 
in  the  real  life  of  the  majority  of  our  fellow  men,  the  protest 
against  a  narrowing  conventional  class-life  which  does  not 
afford  opportunity  for  the  larger  self  expression  in  which 
the  developement  of  personality,  more  largely  than  any- 
thing else,  consists.  For  instance,  when  the  Hull  House 
was  established  in  this  city  it  was  in  the  minds  of  its  two 
college  girls  originators  to  give  other  college  prls  g^du- 
ates  an  opportunity  for  larger  self  expression.  They  knew 
that  the  first  year  out  of  college  or  school  was  the  most 
restless  and  unhappy  year  of  an  American  girl's  life.  When 
the  child — or  the  young  woman  returns  from  college,  she 
is  perplexed  to  reconcile  the  college  ideal  of  life  that  she 
brings  home  with  her  and  the  real  environment  where  too 
often  she  is  expected  to  be  a  bit  of  polished  bric-a-brac,  the 
mere  object  of  a  parential  doting  affection.  The  two  views 
of  life  are  so  inconsistent  as  to  be  antagonistic.  Their  rest- 
lessness is  simply  this  hunger  for  the  larger  share  in  the 
common  life,  for  that  upon  which  they  may  center  their 
higher  ideals  and  broader  visions,  the  desire  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  the  culture  which  is  more  and  more  in  the  only  true 
ethics  considered  to  be  a  social  trust.  So  the  subjective 
side,  having  selt  to  express,  demands  the  very  largest  op- 
portunity for  self  expression,  not  because  of  the  good  to  be 
gotten.  The  condition  of  service  in  these  little  groups  of 
cultivated  people,  who  are  often  amidst  the  most  depressing 
surroundings  and  in  the  most  cosmopolitan  neighborhood 
where  there  is  less  in  the  outer  life  to  attract  and  the  most 
to  repel,  the  condition  is  that  the  applicant  must  be  humble 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  she  or  he  has  something  to  get 
as  well  as  soraething  to  give  in  the  reciprocity  of  that  dem- 
ocratic neighborhood  life.  For  only  thus  can  the  individ- 
ual grow  into  usefulness,  only  thus  can  culture  be  realized 
by  the  mdividual  life  rising  to  share  the  life  of  the  species. 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  to  be  found  an  ex- 
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pression  of  this  very  idea;  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
theories  of  the  incarnation  is,  that  even  had  there  been  no 
sin  to  call  the  Son  of  God  from  Heaven,  the  self- 
revelation  involved  in  the  creation  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have — I  was  going  to  say — ^forced  God, 
by  the  very  law  of  His  nature,  to  put  forth  the 
very  highest  expressfon  of  His  being  in  the  per- 
son of  a  perfect  man.  And  so,  on  behalf  of  the  strug- 
gling souls  under  your  care  and  mine,  who  are  yearning  for 
the  highest  self-expression,  I  plead  for  the  inculcation  of 
the  an  of  expression  as  a  social  trust.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
greater  breach  of  trust  tlian  to  make  use  of  one's  culture 
and  education,  Cwhich  are  social  products  into  which  the 
sacrifices  of  many  lives  are  put,  in  order  to  make  such  edu- 
cation possible — the  result  of  that  world-wide  and  time- 
long  sacrifice  that  we  call  culture) — ^for  the  exploitation  of 
the  mass,  and  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  or  any  class. 
It  is  suicide,  and  the  retributive  justice  of  the  Almighty 
will  overtake  any  life  that  wants  to  live  unto  itself.  (Ap- 
plause). For  the  horizon  closes  down,  down,  down  upon 
such  a  life,  and  the  world  in  which  such  an  one  lives,  grows 
narrower  and  narrower,  and  you  see,  as  all  of  us  have, 
souls  buried  within  the  incrustation  of  a  selfish  culture. 
And  so  I  say,  that  by  the  very  pity  we  have  for  that  life, 
which  is  struggling  out  into  its  liberty,  let  us  give  it  free- 
dom. Declare  its  emancipation,  and  that  of  every  ethical 
and  religious  interest,  by  imposhigthe  obligation  to  a  social 
expression  of  whatever  culture  has  been  received  from  the 
social  sacrifice  behind  it. 

In  visiting  great  colleges  and  state  universities,  I  am 
often  impelled  to  a«ik,  who  built  these  walls?  What  is  the 
cemeni  that  holds  these  great  boulders  and  rocks  together? 
who  dug  them  out  of  the  earth?  on  whose  backs  and  by 
whose  power  were  they  lifted?  Where  did  the  roof  trusses 
come  from,  how  were  they  bolted  together?  Did  mere  in- 
tellect do  it?  Wasn't  there  mechanics'  grimy  sweat  ex- 
pende*!  in  mining  the  iron,  and  the  coal,  the  raw  material 
that  has  been  wrought  up  into  all  of  these  fabrics  of  art 
and  architecture?  Don't  I  remember,  when  I  first  entered 
the  Social  Settlement  service,  to  have  been  taken  in  hand  by 
a  Russian  Jewish  socialist  in  this  manner  of  ethical  appeal — > 
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"You  are  come  here  to  live  with  ns?"  "Yes  "  "I  suppose, 
you  know  you  owe  it  to  us  ?"  "Yes,"  I  falteringly  assented. 
"But  I  suppose  you  know  that  if  we  hadn't  t)uilt  these 
buildings  you  would  not  have  been  willing  to  build  them?" 
which  I  knew  to  be  very  tntc,  for  I  would  not  like  to  live  in 
a  hou;;e  thac  I  could  build.  "I  suppose  you  know  that  if 
we  did  not  prin<^  and  bind  the  books  that  you  read,  you 
could  not  study  them ;"  and  then,  with  a  penetrating  glance 
that  went  down  into  the  very  depths  of  my  being,  he  said 
to  me :  •*And  if  we  who  have  capacity  for  culture,  were  not 
willing  to  i;ibor,  you,  sir,  would  have  no  leisure  to  leam?" 
Oh,  that  "leisure  to  learn,"  men  and  women,  what  an  eth- 
ical trajT^dy  it  involves  if  we  misappropriate  it  to  our  own 
selves  and  to  the  exploitation  of  our  brothers,  who  have 
given  il  to  us,  and  who  have  a  capacity  equal  to  our  own, 
if  they  were  given  a  chance.  (Applause).  One  man  al- 
most on  bended  knees,  besought  me  to  get  him  out  of  the 
sweat  shop,  where  he  was  one  of  the  multitudinous  vic- 
tims ot  that  system,  and  to  get  him  night  work,  "for,"  said 
he,  "perhaps  between  two  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
r  will  have  a  little  chance  to  read."  I  got  him  the  position, 
but  with  it  came  the  re(iuirement,  "No  reading  at  any 
hour."  (A  Voice:  Shame!)  Could  there  be  a  greater 
tragedy?  I  Iiavt  seen  that  man  stand  up  on  a  free  floor 
and  advocate  the  Marxian  theory  of  Economic  Value  with 
one  of  the  best  intormed  university  professors,  and  hold  his 
own.  He  knew  his  Marx  through  and  through,  as  scarce- 
ly any  of  our  theological  students  knew  their  Bibles. 
Moreover,  he  had  read  his  John  Stuart  Mill  through  three 
times  in  English — tor  he  had  mastered  our  tongue — and 
he  hurled  at  that  piofessor  not  only  his  own  independent 
original  arguments,  but  the  arguments  of  these  two  masters 
to  whom  he  had  bowed,  an  intellectual  achievement  the  like 
of  which  I  have  scarcely  seen  in  Chicago. 

To  a  Harvard  University  student,  a  young  Jewish 
workirg  man  friend  wrote  reminding  him  how  much  his 
education  was  costing  others  besides  his  father,  and  adding, 
in  an  outburst  of  feeling,  as  eloquent  as  it  was  ethical,  **  Re- 
turn in  glorious  light  for  all  the  oil  that  is  being  poured  in  - 
to  the  lamp  of  your  life."  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  oldest 
of  American  universities  will  ever  teach  that  boy  a  lesson 
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that  sunk  deeper  or  rose  higher  than  that  from  this  young 
working"  boy,  who  is  as  capable  as  he  of  receiving  the  cul- 
ture of  Harvard.  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  had 
better  heed  these  tremendous  calls  of  the  life  about  us,  for 
they  articulate  the  law  of  our  being,  and  come  straight 
from  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  God  who  made  and  redeem- 
ed us. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tremendous  object- 
ive necessity  for  regarding  whatever  art  of  expression  you 
teach,  or  your  pupils  acquire,  as  a  social  obligation.  Cross 
the  Chicago  River,  and  come  out  here  into  the  17th  Ward, 
and  stay  an  hour  or  two  with  me  where  I  have  lived  for 
these  seven  years,  anvl  be  bewildered  by  the  mass  of  that 
industrial  army  that  sv/eeps  up  Milwaukee  avenue  with  the 
magnificent  tread  of  independent  manhood  and  woman- 
hood,— one  of  the  great  sights  of  this  city  that  all  too  few  of 
us  ever  looked  upon.  See  where  they  go,  after  their  hard 
day's  toil  is  over;  see  the  standard  of  life  higher  than  which 
they  want  their  women  and  children  to  rise ;  think  of  your 
own  aspirations  for  your  wife,  your  mother  and  your  little 
children,  and  then  forever  abjure  the  thought  tiiat  when 
these  poor  people  get  together  in  unions  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  life,  and  to  set  a  minimum  wage  for  less  than  which 
they  say  they  will  not  work  unless  they  are  forced  to, — I 
say  never  in  God's  world  find  fault  with  them  for  that,  for  it 
is  the  only  recourse  they  have,  an  economic  necessity,  as 
blind  a  force  as  compels  the  combination  of  capital.  But 
meanwhile,  while  this  wonderful  brotherhood  of  craftsman- 
ship is  combining  to  do  w»hat  they  can  only  do  for  them- 
selves, let  us  remember  our  social  trust,  let  us  think  of  what 
to  us  is  best  worth  living  for;  let  us  think  of  our  love  of 
the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,  of  the  restfulness  to  our  eyes 
of  tlie  sense  of  the  beautiful,  of  the  enrichment  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  by  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  to  which  this  great  building  is  dedicated,  and  the  in- 
spirations of  literature,  and  then  say  to  ourselves,  have  we 
—our  little  class — ^a  monopoly  of  the  love  of  music,  of  art, 
of  literature,  of  history,  01  nature?  If  there  are  any  of  you 
who  tliink  you  have,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  disabuse  your 
little  minds  of  that  small  conceit.  I  would  like  to  take  you 
into  the  Woman's  Qub  room  at  the  Chicago  Commoiis 
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Building,  and  show  you  something  in  the  comer.  An  Ital* 
ian  wadier-woman  brought  it.  She  said  she  earned  it  by 
her  dav's  washing;  she  thought  it  was  pretty,  and  so  would 
like  others  to  share  it,  and  she  uncovered  it.  What  do  you 
suppose  it  was?  It  was  a  statuette  that  high,  Qndicatiug^), 
of  the  Winged  Victory.  (.Applause).  I  remember  a  joimg 
working  woman,  who  paused  as  she  passed  the  house  oii 
her  way  to  work,  to  enjoy  the  little  open  space  that  we 
have  there,  some  thirty  feet  square,  with  three  whole  trees 
in  it,  some  barberry  bushes,  a  few  geraniums,  and  a  Ittde 
green  grass — (and  those  are  the  only  green  things  we  grow 
around  tliere,  except  ourselves  who  live  inside  the  house, 
and  we  are  greener  than  the  grass  is);  but  this  working 
girJ,  as  she  came  by,  said :  "You  don't  know  with  what  joy 
T  pass  this  comer  every  morning  and  night.  You  know, 
sir,  it  rests  me  to  look  at  that  little  garden?"  Why,  do 
you  know  there  were  children  there  so  divorced  from  na- 
ture tliat  they  had  never  seen  a  flower  until  we  came  there. 
ITiere  are  twelve  thousand  school  children  in  that  district; 
and  when  we  came  there  and  opened  a  play-ground  fifty  by 
ninety  feet,  it  was  the  only  public  place  where  those  twelve 
thousand  school  children  had  the  right  to  play,  except  in 
Ihe  middle  of  the  street.  You  know  we  have  no  big  yards 
over  there,  and  very  rarely  have  even  school  yards  to  play 
in.  We  have  no  public  play-grounds  no  place  where  the 
chfld  is  allowed  to  be.  When  were  sent  to  brighten  the 
opening  of  our  play-ground,  a  thousand  carnations,  with 
common  consent  those  hundreds  of  children  left  their 
swings,  sand-pites,  and  see-saws,  and  with  one  wild  shout, 
.swarmed  the  platform  to  get  one  little  bit  of  a  blossom  as 
their  share  of  those  thousand  "pinks."  Isn't  it  the  crudest 
thing  in  God's  world  to  divorce  life  from  mother  nature, 
and  of  all  things,  child  life?  I  remember  taking  a  poor,  tir- 
ed woman  out  as  far  as  Glencoe,  when  she  told  us  that  she 
had  lived  thirty-seven  years  in  Chicago,  and  had  never  been 
out  as  far  in  the  country  before  in  her  life.  One  could 
hardly  realize  such  a  thing.  Do  you  suppose  that  anybody 
with  any  descriptive  powers,  anybody  who  has  any  music 
in  him,  anybody  that  can  draw  or  paint,  anybody  that  can 
express  thought  in  language,  ought  to  keep  that  art  either 
to  himself  or  as  a  commercial  asset  among  a  little  selfish 
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class,  when  the  great  world  is  heart  hungry  and  thundering 
at  the  door,  sayinjB:,  "Give  us  our  share  of  the  Father's 
fre«:h  air  and  siinli'ijht,  of  his  beauty  and  his  harmony?" 
(Applause).  To  the  glory  of  the  Apollo  Qub  be  it  said, 
that  for  the  tliird  winter  they  have  come  and  gratuitously 
rendered  the  Oratorio  of  The  Messiah  to  my  neighbors. 
The  first  year  we  had  to  hire  a  beer  hall,  and  while  the  cho- 
rus was  singinj^  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  on  both  sides  of 
the  platform  there  were  notices  inviting  tis  down  stairs  to 
the  bar,  an  inconpruity  which  marred  the  harmony  of  the 
artistic  effect* !  Nevertheless,  when  in  between  these  invi- 
tations to  beer,  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  was  struck  up,  and 
that  audience  rose,  just  as  they  rise  it  the  Auditorium,  even 
if  they  had  only  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  get  in,  I  tell  you 
my  heart  never  rose  higher. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  don't  believe  the  Apollo 
Qub  ever  did  better  service  on  the  Auditorium  stage  than 
it  does  in  rendering  The  Messiah  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward, 
and  at  the  Stock  Yards. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  ctirious  thing.  Do  you  know 
that  the  most  sought-after  privilege  in  the  Settlements  is 
the  elocution  class  and  the  dramatic  class?  These  two 
things  arc  more  desired  than  anvthing  else,  and  nothing 
surprised  us  more  than  the  number  who  wanted  elocution- 
ary traininor  v.hon  we  first  went  down  there ;  and  they  not 
only  wanted  it  at  first,  but  they  have  continued  to  want  it. 
Let  me  say  to  you,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything 
that  you  could  put  your  hand  to  that  would  do  more  good 
to  the  common  people  than  to  help  redeem  the  dramtic  art. 
(Applause).  And  do  you  know  that  the  theatre  is  the 
great  teacher  in  those  densely  crowded  cosmopolitan  dis- 
tricts? Do  you  know  that  they  learn  from  the  stage,  such 
as  It  is,  what  is  high  and  what  is  low,  what  is  true  and  what 
is  false,  what  is  honorable  and  what  is  dishonorable,  what 
is  beautiful  and  what  is  ugly,  more  than  they  do  from  the 
school  or  the  church?  And  even  on  that  very  mediocre 
stage,  the  villain  generally  gets  downed,  and  virtue  is  al- 
most invariably  applauded. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  say,  because  it  deserves  men- 
tion, that  the  Columbia  School  of  Oratory  of  this  city — to 
whom  the  people  of  the  Chicago  Commons  owe  more  of  z 
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debt  than  to  any  other  si!ch  source — ^have  stood  right  by  us 
not  only  for  one  winter,  but  for  every  winter,  not  only  with 
voluntary  service,  but  with  money  besides,  which  possibly 
is  a  harder  thing:  to  part  with,  especially  among  the  artistic 
fraternity.    (Applause.) 

I  have  sought  to  confine  my  presentation  of  this  theme 
primarily  to  its  chief  idea,  that  of  the  art  of  self-expression 
as  a  social  trust.  But  I  would  not  stop  there.  It  is  self- 
preservation,  it  is  self-development;  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  highest  order  to  give  one's  self  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
mon life;  and  no  one  knows  what  it  is  to  live,  but  those 
who  love  to  do  this  tl'ing.  I  pity  the  poor  little  self-shriv- 
eled soul,  I  oity  those  who  study  art  for  art's  sake  alone, 
as  if  you  would  make  an  ax  for  the  ax's  sake,  or  a  hoe  for 
the  hoe's  sake.  Do  you  suppose  that  Raphael  painted  for 
the  sake  either  of  Raphael  or  the  paintings'*  Do  you  sup- 
pose the  Sistine  Madonna  could  have  been  produced  by  any 
such  motive  as  that  which  all  our  political  economists  are 
all  the  time  insisting  is  the  only  incentive  to  action,  the 
competitive  mercenary  motive?  All  the  greatest  things  in 
the  world  have  not  been  produced  from  a  mercenary  mo- 
tive. (Applause).  The  altruistic  motive  has  produced 
great  p.iiniin^rs,  great  discoveries.  Did  Darwin  attempt  to 
patent  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  or  the  discoverers 
of  anesthesia  wish  to  get  a  little  royalty  on  it  ? 

No,  art  IS  a  grcnt  trust,  it  is  a  social  trust  even  as  it  has 
a  social  origin.  And,  Indies  and  gentlemen,  that  soul  is  a 
lost  soul,  be  it  the  soul  of  an  artist,  an  elocutionist,  or  a 
minister,  that  keeps  itself  unto  itself,  and  tries  to  build  it- 
self and  its  art  up  out  of  the  conmiunity,  instead  of  the 
community  out  of  itself  and  its  art.  (Applause).  That 
school  or  church  which  seeks  lo  build  itself  up  out  of  the 
community  is  a  lost  life,  I  care  not  what  its  pretenses.  If 
the  ethics  of  the  Son  of  Man  be  true,  he  that  will  save  him- 
self has  lost  himself,  he  that  will  lose  himself  shall  find  him- 
self. That  is  the  basic  principle  of  character  and  culture, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  in  art.  And  so. 
as  the  liberators  of  human  souls,  I  bid  you  issue  a  veritable 
emancipation  proclamation.  I  bid  you  God  speed  in  the 
name,  and  for  the  sake  of  not  only  those  whom  you  liber- 
ate, but  for  the  great  dull,  deadened,  yet  ambitious  mass 
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of  feliownien  who  await  an  awakening  to  some  freed  life  to 
break  their  own  shackles,  lift  their  own  eyes  higher,  sprout 
their  own  wings,  and  take  flight  to  the  empyrean. 

I  was  talking  with  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  greatest  par- 
ish in  the  world,  yesterday,  to  which  thirty  thousand  souls 
are  tributary.  Said  I,  "What  is  the  effect  of  American  cm- 
i Juration  upon  your  people?"  He  said,  "When  the  laboring 
classes  come  over  here,  they  look  down-hearted  and  timid, 
and  seem  to  keep  out  of  the  way;  after  a  while  they  beg^n 
to  look  up,  and  after  they  have  been  here  a  little  longet, 
they  stand  U|»  on  two  feet  and  look  yoii  straight  in  the  eye.'* 
Don't  you  see,  they  have  begun  to  have  a  liberty  of  life. 
and  to  express  self  that  they  for  the  first  time  feel  that  they 
own?  (Applause;  I  say  to  you  men  and  women,  that 
what  you  are  doing  is  faithful  service  to  the  common  life, 
and  is  building  the  superstructure  of  a  better  social  order, 
of  a  truer  ethical  life,  of  a  higher  spiritual  and  personal  de- 
velopment in  all  our  art,  as  well  as  all  our  religion.  Of 
God's  natiuc  not  only,  but  of  man's  may  we  say, 

Man  is  all  svmmetry. 

Full  of  proportion,  one  limb  to  another, 

And  each  to  all  the  world  beside ; 

Each  part  may  call  the  furthest  brother 

For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amity, 

And  both  with  moons  and  tides." 
(Applause.) 

In  closine,  let  me  invite  you  one  and  all  to  come  over 
and  see  us.  We  aic  among  the  "Real  Folks"  that  Mrs.  A. 
D.  T.  Whitney  talks  about — not  ourselves,  but  our  neigh- 
bors, I  mean.  You  will  find  ns  across  the  Chicago  River, 
at  the  corner  of  Grand  Avenue  and  Morgan  street.  The 
latch  string  is  always  out.  and  one  of  the  resident  workers 
is  always  behind  the  door.  There  the  cry  of  life  is  always 
to  be  heard,  and  I  think  you  will  share  some  of  the  life  of 
the  species  if  you  come  over  there  and  add  to  your  culture. 
(Applause). 

The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have 
listened  to  a  great  theme  from  a  r^reat  thinker.  I  am  sure 
that  you  all  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time  and  money  it  has 
cost  you  to  come  to  the  convention.  We  are  highly  pleas- 
ed with  these  words  spoken  to  us,  and  especially  what  the 
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speaker  said  in  regard  to  our  art.    If  the  gendetnan  will 
read  in  our  published  proceedings  the  comii^  3rear»   the 
address  of  the  President  on  Monday  last,  he  will  see  how 
thoroughly  in  agreement  with  that  spirit  he  was  in  his  ad- 
dress.   Those  of  us  who  were  at  the  last  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  remember  ;he  excellent  address  made  by  Presi- 
dent F.  W.  Hooper,  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Brooklyn,  and  what  a  magnificent  stand  he  took  in  regard 
\o  this  very  subject ;  how  he  told  us  that  in  teaching  the  sci- 
ences he  felt  be  never  came  so  near  to  his  pupils,  and  did 
so  much  for  them,  as  when  teaching  them  how  to  speak. 
You  will  remember  his  remarks,  which  are  well  worth  re- 
peated perusal.      I  commend  them  particularly  to  those 
who  have  not  read  that  address. 


FRIDAY  EVENING. 
First  Vice-Presirient-Elcct,  E.  M.  Booth,  presiding. 
VOLITNTEER  PROGRAM. 

1.  Mt.  a.  S.  Humphrey,  Galosburg.  111., 

"The  Clover"  James  Whitoo<m>b  Riley 

"My  Shell"   Selected 

"Starlight"   Selected 

2.  Mrs.  Harriet  Augusta  Pnink,  ladiaoapolis,  Ind., 

"The  Soul  of  the  Violin" Miartln  BCantel  Merrill 

3.  Bift.  HcLToia  J.  Green,  Chicago,  111., 

"Mrs.  Gray.lock  Tells  About  the  Play" Selected 

4.  Mr.  A,  E.  Turner,  Chicago,  111., 

"Our  Two  Opinions"  Slugene  Pieid 

"Thoughts  for  a  Discouraged  Farmer"  J.  Whiitcomb  Riley 

5.  Miss  Alice  Washburn,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 

"Susan's  Escort"  Bdimnd  Everett  HaJe 

6.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hawn,  New  York  City, 

"A  Tragedy"  Aldrioh 

"Prospice"  Browning 

"Barnacles"   Sydney  Lanier 

"Ballad  of  the  Master  and  the  Trees Sydney  Lauier 

"Oomo"  Jtoaquin  Miller 

"There's  an  End  to  the  Toiling" Newspaper 

"The  Brook"   ^Traat 

"The  Burial  of  Moses"  Mrs.  Alexander 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRONUNCIATION, 
AND  DISCUSSION  FOLLOWING. 

MISPRONUNCIATIONS  NOTED  AT  CONVENTION  IQOI,  HELD  IN 

BUFFALO. 

The  greatest  confusion  seemed  to  exist  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  [p)  and  (a)  in  their  various  modifications,  partic- 
ularly in  the  long  sounds  of  these  vowels.  "Aye"  and  "ay" 
were  indistinguishably  pronounced^  like  long  (a). 
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The  vowel  (o)  w«is  usually  made  into  (awe),  as  in  the 
words  "oraton-;'  "opposite,"  "closet,"  "pocket,"  "body/' 
"God ;"  and  wlien  the  (awe)  sound  was  proper,  it  was  often 
unduly  prolongred,  as  in  the  words  "Lord"  and  "toward." 

The  finer  distinctnon  in  the  sound  of  (a),  with  two  dots 
over  it,  was  often  made  unduly  broad,  as  in  the  words  "fan- 
cy," "ask,"  "class."  **last,"  "half."  Other  noticeably  de- 
fective vowel  sounds  were  in  the  substitution  of  short  (i) 
for  short  (e^.  in  "object,"  "subject,"  "instead." 

The  duller  sound  of  short  (u)  and  (uhr)  were  constantly 
and  wrongly  noticealle,  especially  the  latter.  We  Ameri- 
cans show  our  nationality  by  mispronouncing  the  second 
syllable  of  our  country,  "America."  The  short  (u)  defect 
showed  in  such  words  as  "excellent,"  "judgment,"  and  the 
like.  Then  the  undue  prominence  or  wrong  substitution  of 
the  sound  (chur)  in  "nature,"  "lecture,"  were  only  less  ob- 
servant than  in  the  almost  universal  mispronunciation  of 
"because,"  as  though  it  was  spelt  (becuz.) 

T)ie  fail'ire  lo  distinguish  between  the  sounds  (oo)  and 
(you)  were  almost  luiiversal,  as  in  such  words  as  "new," 
*  duty,"  ''few,"  '  beauty." 

In  the  consonrmts  possibly  the  most  noticeable  error 
was  the  failure  lo  vocalize  the  strictly  voice  consonants,  as 
in  the  substitutioti  of  the  breath  sound  of  (th)  for  the  vocal, 
as  in  "truths." 

Probably  no  sound  exhibits  such  peculiarities  of  dia- 
lect, and  illustrates  tl^.e  part  of  the  country  from  which  the 
speaker  comes,  so  much  as  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
consonant  (r\ ;  tlic  fault  usually  consisting  of  an  over  em- 
phasis of  this  sound,  and  the  over-curling  of  the  tongue., 
especially  In  these  words  noted:  "or,"  "church,"  "hard.'' 
"hear,"  "Oratorical  course  for  four  years." 

Small  syllables  v.cre  often  blurred,  particularly  the 
words  "to,"  "and."  ind  "a."  Accent  was  often  misplaced, 
as  upon  the  third  syllcible,  instead  of  the  first  in  ("interest- 
ed"), and  on  the  first  instead  of  the  second  in  "idea.'' 

Over-accentuation  of  minor  syllables  in  long  words 
was  observable,  a«^  in  "immediately."  English  proper 
names  were  rarely  j^iven  with  the  pronunciation  used  in 
England,  and  the  usual  falsity  of  pronunciation  of  PYench 
words,  as  in  "Monsieur,"  **Madame,"  and  the  failure  to  ob- 
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serve  the  equal  di^^tribution  of  accent,  proper  to  French 
words,  and  the  correctness  of  French  elemental  sounds  was 
obser\'able. 

FRANKLIN  SARGEANT, 
MARIE  L.  BRUOT, 
T.  J.  McAVOY, 

Committee. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hawn:     I  think  the  preference    is  for  "truths" 
(th)  instead  of  "truths."     I  am  sure  the  preference  is  for 
**proni!n-shi-ation'"'  instead  of  "pronnn-ci-ation,"  according 
to  the  latest  authorities.     I  have  just  succeeded  in  saying  . 
pro-ni»n-shi-ation,  and  now  I  am  told  I  must  not  use  it. 

Miss  BRUOT  :  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  say 
pro-nun-ci-ation  is  the  preference. 

Mr.  Hawn:  As  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
"aye"  and  "ay,"  if  the  word  mean  forever,  it  is  called 
"aye ;"  if  it  means  "yes,"  it  is  "ay." 

MR.  Saunderson  :  There  is  no  law  as  to  the 
spellini^,  but  the  pronunciation  depends  upon  the  mean- 
ing.    Either  spelling  may  answer  for  either  meaning. 

MR.  Turner  :  I  would  like  to  ask  what  rule  is  used 
in  the  pronunciation  of  words  like  "Art."  What  sound  is 
given  to  the  letter  "r,"  or  has  it  any  sound  at  all.  For  my 
part,  I  believe  the  letter  "r"  has  a  sound,  and  it  is  not 
"aught,"  but  'art."  Let  us  have  a  little  common  sense  in 
the  pronunciation  of  words,  if  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
kindergarten  to  get  it. 

MiSS  NELKE  :  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the  word  is 
"ort"  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  "Art"  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  traveling  from  West  to  East,  I  notice  that  dis- 
tinction. Of  course  there  is  only  one  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. 

MR.  Hawn  :  There  are  two  distinct  r's  in  the  English 
tongue.  I  think  the  trilled  **r"  is  frequently  objectionable. 
I  say  "The  hoy  ran,"  without  a  bit  of  trill.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct  "r's"  in  the 
English  tongue. 

MR.  Saunderson  :        According    to   Mr.   Melville 
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Bdl,  there  arc  fourteen  different  pronundatlons  of  tiie  let- 
ter V  in  the  English  tongue. 

MR.  BOOTH  :     There  is  only  one  distinct  "r." 

MR.  SILVERNAIL :  There  are  two  indiMdnct,  both 
the  palatal  r  and  the  lingual  r — ^I  think  we  should  diminate 
the  palatal  r  as  fast  as  wc  can,  and  only  use  the  lingual  r 
as  the  best  speakers  do,  touching  it  ligl^y  with  the  top  of 
the  tongue. 

MR.  Russell  :  is  it  too  late  to  suggest  that  one 
word  be  included  in  the  reiK>rt,  viz. :  "program/*  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  obscure  short  a  in  the  second  syllable, 
and  the  accent  upon  the  first? 

MR.  PINKLEY  :  That  can  be  inserted  if  thought  nec- 
.essary. 


Proceedings  of  Sections. 


SECTION  U— METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


BDWARI)  AMHERST  OTT.  Chairman. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AUDITORIUM. 


TuBSDAY,  JxrwK  24,  1902—9:00  to  10  KM)  A.  M. 


QUESTION  BOX. 

Tlie  oonventlon  was  called  to  order  by  <ftie  Presideiirt,  who  an- 
nounces thait  Mr.  Edward  Amhersit  Ott,  of  Chicago,  would  pre^ 
skle  for  the  ensuing  hour  as  chairman  of  Section  I,  MctthodB  of 
Teachling.  * 

Mb  Ott:  Now  we  ought  to  have  a  good  time  for  an  hour,  be- 
caus>e  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  contention  itself,  and  if 
things  are  not  going  Just  right,  any  one  on  the  floor  has  Iflie 
ohance  to  redeem  the  situation  and  make  the  time  pnofltable. 

We  are  to  tliscuss  this  morning  tnme  queorleB  from  the  Quea- 
tion  Box.  The  first  of  these  is,  "^liat  fa  meant  by  tone  placing? 
What  iH  the  correct  placing:  how  much  attention  can  a  novloe 
give  to  placing?"  The  question  is  given  to  the  convention  as  a 
whole,  not  to  individuals.  Some  one  at  our  fellow  lieaoberB  is  in- 
terested in  this  subject;  wlho  will  answer? 

Mr.  Vinton  :  As  I  understand  it  some  people  place  the  tone 
in  the  back  part  of  the  throat;  others  carry  it  into  Iflie  middle 
mouth  and  the  different  parts  of  the  hard  palate,  thus  producing 
difterent  tones.  The  right  way,  as  I  understand  It,  for  ordinary 
speaking  is  to  place  the  tone  in  the  front  part  of  'the  month,  tow- 
ards the  teeth. 

Mb.  Ott  :  Does  anybody  wish  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  in 
answer  to  the  nuesidon;  are  there  any  correodions  or  suggestions? 
Nofte  the  remainder  of  the  question— "How  mudh  aittentfon  can  a 
novice  give  to  tone  placing?"  Will  some  one  answer? 

Miss  Nklkb:  I  do  not  understand  the  phiaseiology  ezacftly. 
Does  it  mean  "  can"  a  novice  give,  or  'Wiould"  a  novice  give?  It 
seems  to  me  Utie  question  might  have  been  put  "How  muoh  tinie 
should  a  novice  give  to  tone  placing?" 

Mb.  Ott  :    Will  you  ans\ver  the  question  from  your  atandpolnit? 

Miss  Nblkb  :  It  «ieems  to  me  that  a  novioe  should  give  a  0ood 
deal  at  time  to  that,  perhaps  more  than  to  anything  eilasb  because 
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the  subjeot  of  tone  placing  Includes  uttcolKttai, 
and  everything:  You  cannot  get  cleameHi  of  upeaflh,  and  your 
voice  will  ukA  carry  unless  the  tooe  Is  rl^tfittiy  plaoed  Jutuwuft  la 
the  mouth.  I  should  think  a  novloe  should  devote  ftttrnm.  min- 
utes or  half  an  hour  every  day  to  thait»  letting  oliier  thlavi  go^  llor 
a  year  att  least,  spend  the  time  on  tone  placing;  tihat  la  my  i 
ual  opinion* 

Mb.  Ott:  There  is  a  good  opening  liere  tar  something  i 
who  will  answer,  wlio  will  addtotha;t? 

Mb.  Booth:  I  should  say  give  all  the  time 
they  secure  it  There  is  nothing  In  our  whole  work  00  J 
to  my  mind  as  the  proper  vocalizing,  or  the  placing  of  tona  It  Is 
the  only  way  by  which  ease  in  speech  can  be  secured,  and  It  Is  tlie 
only  way  by  which  lacking  success  can  be  aittalned.  What  Is  ; 
ing  of  tone  is  pretty  difficult  to  deflna  Theine  are  a  grsat 
of  devices  for  securing  it  One  of  the  mo0t  Bueoeaaful  I  have  foaaad 
left  this  has  been  to  take  ^me  word  the  oirtlculaitioDS  of  wUfih 
were  In  the  front  of  the  mouth,  the  consonants  being  mainly  pro- 
duced by  manipulation  of  the  tongue  and  the  teeth.  Such  a  word 
I  bit  upon  accidentally,  "dissevered."  The  musclar  effort  hare 
centers  in  the  placing  of  the  "d,"  the  tone  beginning  thus  (Uliis- 
trating)  near  the  upper  gum,  as  you  see ;  '*8"  the  next  consonant, 
the  same  way;  the  vowel  between  comes  baok  of  the  lip  and  then 
the  "v"  brings  the  dhin  muscles  into  the  position  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Vinton;  draiw  the  chin  down  and  back  and  open  the  channel; 
"Bever"--tbe  lingual  "r"  and  ending  with  "d."  I  have  taken  pu- 
pil after  pupil  and  plaoed  their  voices  with  that  one  word,  prao* 
ticdng  it  up  and  down  the  scale  and  calling  for  loud  and  soft  tones. 
It  formed  the  habit  of  setting  those  muscles  in  position  so  tliat 
the  tone  could  flow.  You  might  find  some  other  one  word  better 
suited  to  one  pupil,  and  another  to  another.  I  never  dwell  long  up- 
on any  thing  that  will  not  work  well  in  my  o^wn  practice.  You  will 
not  find  the  same  devices  to  work  alike  with  every  pupil,  as  fSir 
as  my  experience  goes;  but  if  you  know  what  the  proper  tone  is, 
when  it  is  properly  placed,  when  it  heemB  to  flow  through  the 
channel  of  the  mouth  and  throat  as  throu^  a  pipe,  and  there  Is 
no  more  sensation  of  cfTart  at  the  throat  than  blowing  through,  it 
vou  can  be  pretty  Bure  that  the  placing  is  right  There  should  be 
some  senae  of  vibr&ilnn  in  the  mouth.  I  think  some  of  you  can 
recall  an  lllu6tration  that  was  given  last  year  at  the  BufEalo  Con- 
vention wlien  Mr.  Trueblood  called  upon  Mr.  Ohamberlain  to  give 
an  illustration  that  he  employed  in  the  New  York  Convention  for 
placing  the  tone.  It  was  a  very  successful  device,  and  I  wlsb  he 
were  here  now  to  give  it  again.    As  I  remember  It  begins  with  a 
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huipmlng,  sending  vibrations  through  the  bridge  of  the  nose^  a 
very  light  hum  as  if  you  were  drawing  the  sound  In  infitead  ofL 
blowing  it  out.  However,  one  will  use  one  device  and  another,  an- 
other. The  whole  secrei  is  in  bringing  the  tone  so  that  you  oan 
feel  the  channel  freely  open;  no  sensation  at  the  larynx,  aa  I  uxl- 
deirsftand  it. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  givem  to  this,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  of  our  work,  to  my  mind,  that  demands 
equal  attention  with  the  placing  of  the  voice,  production  of  tone; 
it  is  a  mosit  important  matter. 

Mr.  Humphbsy  :  This  matter  of  the  placing  of  tone  is  one 
of  very  great  Interest  to  me,  and  one  to  wliioh  I  have  paid  consid- 
erable attention,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Booth  has  not  over 
stated  the  neceedity  and  value  of  the  point  It  is  Impossible  of 
course  for  me  to  give  any  information  to  such  a  body  as  this,  yet 
there  are  two  points  in  my  mind  that  I  wl^  to  speak  of  just  fbr  a 
moment.  I  hope  some  one  will  follow  out  the  line  of  thought  It 
1?  this:  That  there  are  two  results  that  are  very  noticeable 
brou^t  about  by  prhaps  two  dlflereint  linea  of  practice  In  the 
placing  of  tona  The  one  with  which  we  meet  most  in  our  aln^;- 
ers,  and  perhaps  our  readers  and  actors,  is  the  tone  that  we  are 
upt  to  call  well  focused,  brought  perhaps  toward  the  hard  palate 
into  the  front  of  the  mouth,  with  a  certain  resonance  that  has 
great  carrying  power,  a  tone  which  we  oan  follow  with  the  ear 
and  determine  exactly  whence  it  comes.  There  is  another  tone, 
by  the  way,  that  has  somewhat  of  headlness  in  Hts  timbre  and 
whi6h  is  very  common  au>ong  our  vocaliflts.  There  Is  another 
tone  tliat  we  hear  very  rarely,  and  in  listening  we  cannot  tell 
whence  it  comes :  it  seems  simply  without  effort  to  pervade  a 
whole  room,  and  we  cannot  say  that  It  is  focused.  There  is  a  re- 
markable freeness  evidenced  in  this  tone.  Those  two  tones  have 
been  subjects  of  considrable  study  for  me. 

In  the  teaching  of  oratory  in  a  small  college,  I  find  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  is  in  correcting  badly  placed  voices  and  rend- 
ering them  expressive,  so  U\at  they  may  yield  freely  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  imagination.  There  is  no  one  plan,  I  believe,  that  oan  be 
called  the  accepted  one,  but  a  teacher  must  use  his  own  genius  in 
demising  plan?}  for  the  various  students  with  the  one  ideal  of  free- 
ing the  voice.  7n  seeking  to  do  that,  I  have  gotten  those  two 
tones,  and  I  find  them  in  the  profession.  One  of  them,  as  I  hare 
said,  seems  to  pervade  the  atmosphere,  and  you  cannot  fix  its 
point  of  origin;  tJie  other  tone  is  foc'ised,  you  can  tell  where  it  is 
pix>ducod,  and  by  listening  you  can  follow  it  rlg^t  back  to  a  more 
or  leas  defined  spot  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  the  speaker.    For 
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my  eopeclal  beoellt  I  wiflb  some  one  ivlio  to  ea^alila  nwdd  fbUmir 
outthto  line  of  thought  and  give  me  a  little  more  Utfit 

Mb.  Ott:  Perhaps  some  things  will  be  said  that  will  develop 
IhJa  pofait  There  are  a  number  oi  other  queaUoaa  tfMNt  we  wmot 
to  bring  up,  axid  perhaps  from  the  light  Hhat  will  oome  in  Hiolr 
OiacuflBion,  we  wUl  get  this. 

From  all  tlbat  has  been  said  this  momdng  pfrfntJng  toward 
the  technique  side  ^f  yoice^  the  next  question  seems  TSfy  pertin- 
ent, "Does  technique  in  our  profession  kill  the  spirit?"  Who  will 
answer?  Now  oan  we  have  five  or  six  opinions  in  answer  to  tbls 
in  the  nexit  for  or  five  minutes? 

Miss  Walton:  I  thinli  a  little  tedhnique  is  Uke  a  Uttle 
knowleilge— a  dangerous  thing.  A  greal  deal  ci  teolindque  does 
not  kUl;  it  cures. 

Mb.  Vinton:  Probably  one  at  the  slurs  tftuut  elocutionisU 
have  had  flung  at  tbem  oftenest  is  the  accusattion  of  artlflcialitj; 
ihiat  some  of  them  practice  technique  until  they  are  all  techniQue 
and  the  soul  hasn't  any  chance.  One  who  pnaotioes  rolling  the 
tone  (iilustralting)— "Roll  on  thou  deep  and  dairii  blue  ocean,  roll'* 
—^e  each  and  all  Lave  our  peculiar  mannerisms.  Mr.  Irving  has 
hfis  (illustrating). 

Mb.  Ott:  Shall  we  have  the  opinions  of  tiie  memebm  ot  the 
Association  in  large  numbers?  Shall  we  accept  the  standpoint 
that  it  is  too  little  or  too  much  technique  that  is  the  sin  of  the 
profession,  or  is  it  tlie  kind?    Does  technique  kill  the  spirit? 

Miss  Washbubn:  It  we  consider  technique  as  the  end  and 
aim  of  elocutionary  work,  then  it  may  kill  tihe  spirit,  but  if  we 
only  consider  it  as  a  means  to  an  end,  it  will  guide  us  over  the 
thorny  paths  in  delivering  our  work  in  an  adequate  and  fiorceful 
manner;  but  if  we  treat  technique  as  all  of  the  work,  then  it 
seems  to  me  It  would  have  a  deteriorating  effect. 

Mb  Pinklbt:  I  can  see  no  more  reason  why  technique 
should  kill  the  spirit  of  the  elocutionist  than  that  of  a  sculptor  or 
painter.  Technique  no  more  kills  the  spirit  than  the  appetite 
should  kill  digeetion  or  the  lungs  kill  breathing.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  IS  the  means  by  which  the  spirit  expresses  itself. 

Mb.  Ott:  We  will  leave  the  question  open  for  just  a  momeat 
longer.    Have  we  too  much  or  too  little  tedhnique? 

Miss  Niokbon  :  I  really  do  not  think  that  technique  is  every- 
thing. It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  we  have  proper  technique.  Of 
course  we  are  not  referring  to  teachers  who  do  not  know  how  to 
teach  elocution. 

Mb.  Ott:  I  wonder  sometimes  whether  we  ought  to  take  the 
standpoint  of  irriticising  those  that  are  not  of  ua    The  physicians 
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in  their  oonventians  very  seldom  devote  muAh  time  to  the  quaoka 
thait  aie  not  regarded  as  part  of  the  piX)fe68loin  at  eJL  I  wonder 
somertimee  when  criticism  is  passed  upon  teacOierB  of  expresBton 
i£  It  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  a  large  number  of  people  whio  are 
not  of  our  Association  at  all,  and  if  we  are  not  bOTTowing  trouble 
lest  we  be  doing  the  very  things  that  we  are  not  doing. 

The  next  query  is.  *ls  It  necessary  to  really  feel  the  emotiom 
involved  in  tlie  thought  to  be  expressed?"  ThlB  question  Ib  not 
really  in  line  with  the  tfliought  thait  heB  been  outlined  this  morn- 
ing, nevertheless  it  is  suggested  by  the  (trand  of  the  dSscusflion, 
therefore  I  read  It.  Let  us  give  to  it  about  three  mlnutee,  and 
in  thoee  three  mlnu-tes  have  at  least  three  answers  1x>  it.,  very  brief 
but  very  pointed.  '*Js  it  necessar>'  to  really  feel  the  emotioin  in- 
volved In  the  thought  to  be  expressed?"  It  is  the  cAd  problem  of 
"Shall  we  act  or  shall  we  live."    Who  will  anawer  the  question? 

Mrs  Prunk:  1  sht)uld  certainly  say,  and  add  witih  emphasis, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  feel  the  emotton 
underlying  the  thought;  and  in  regard  to  tihe  tadhnlque  of  whicii 
we  have  spoken,  I  would  say  that  a  reasonajble  amount,  perhaps 
not  so  much  as  to  savour  of  mechanism  of  voice,  but  a  reasonable 
amount,  be  usecl  if  there  is  a  word  that  I  mig^t  say  in.  addltloii, 
it  would  be  that  we  put  into  the  thought,  into  tbe  ezpireBsion,  sym- 
pathy as  an  absolutely  necessary  element  for  all  people  wbo 
speak.  Other  things  being  equal,  I  really  dion't  knoiw  of  any  ele- 
ments so  desiiuble  as  sympathy  to  be  put  into  the  voloe  and  into 
everything  we  do.  Aside  from  that  I  would  add  witih  emphasis- 
nature— naturalness. 

Mr  Ott:  Now  some  one  who  is  devoting  his  time  to  staging 
plays,  ^  ho  is  teaching  his  pupils  that  theiy  do  not  need  to  live  parts 
but  Just  act  them,  there  is  a  chance  to  say  something  just  heore. 
We  want  all  shades  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Vinton  :  The  greatest  speakers  I  ever  heard  in  my  life 
always  telt  wnat  they  said.  You  can  generally  tell  those  who 
speak  meohAnically.  John  B.  Gough  was  a  natuml  orator  wiho 
felt  what  he  said,  and  when  he  told  a  story  he  affected  the  whble 
audience  with  that  touch  of  nature  that  meikes  the  whole  world 
kin.  You  must  touch  that  chord.  We  felt  and  saw  this  last  niglht 
when  Miss  Oohn  read  to  us.  She  felt  the  part  You  may  fso  over 
the  li0t  of  all  our  great  speakers,  and  you  will  find  that  those 
<w(ho  had  the  greatoat  power  of  feeling  were  the  ones  that  moved 
the  world.  The  mechanical  man  who  does  not  feel  is  all  tecb- 
niqua 

Mr.  Ott:    Is  there  any  further  word  to  be  added  on  tloJto  line? 

Miss  Nslkb:   1  think  it  is  a  question  of  tiie  degree  in  wliif 
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we  foel  emotion  which  mimt  be  taken  Into  aomaideratkML    We  can- 
not feel  Ulb  emotion  as  Intensely  perhapB  as  the  lines   conveying 
the  thought,  or  as  the  expression  conveys  it  to  l&e  audience.  Ton 
could  not  live  if  you  were  to  feel  it  as  intensely  as  doep  perhaps 
the  audience.    Thefre  must  be  a  certain  degree  at  art    Miss  Oobn's 
reading  last  night  Is  an  illustratioii  al  thds.    In.   her  aicting    she 
went  throgh  many  throes  of  feeling,    giving  to  the  audience    the 
impression  thsit  she  Mt  the  emotion  oooasionldly;  if  it  had  been 
as  keen  as  it  appeared  to  the  audienoe,  she  would  be  In  her  bed  to^ 
day,  I  am  sure;  and  yet  we  must  feel,  I  think,  with  broad    sym- 
pa/thics.    Sometimes  In  rendering  selections  I  have  given  them 
more  effectively  when  I  have  not  felt  them  as  much  as  at  the  first 
reading.    Upon  tlio  first  reading  of  a  sedectdon  it  has    sometimes 
moved  me  to  tears,  reading  it  quietly  at  home,  aaid  I  have  thought 
tiow  beautiful  that  is,  it  moves  me  so.    After  rendering  the  selec- 
tion fbr  the  tenith  time  T  have  been  able  to  give  it  perhaps  much 
better  tiian  the  fluB't  time,  but  I  am  no  longer  dissolved    in  tears; 
I  do  not  suffer  quite  as  much.    I  think  it  is  a  quesBtion  of  condition 
a  great  deal.    We  cannot  feel  as  intensely  after    a  number  of  in- 
terpretations, still  if  we  do  not  feel  in  a  degree,  we  get  no  good  re- 
sults.   It  is  a  question  of  experience.    I    do  not  feel  that    I  read 
less  intensely  tban  others,  because  1  am  of  an  intecose  nature. 

Miss  Washburn  :  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject  Mr.  Jo- 
seph JeHersou  says,  tiie/t  in  his  art  he  believes  we  should  keep 
the  heart  warm  and  the  head  cool,  which  is  the  echo  of  what  Mias 
Nedke  has  ju^  said.  If  we  do  not  literally  fool  the  emotion  in  its 
full  strength  and  power,  we  at  least  sympathize  with  it;  but  as 
she  says,  it  would  overpower  us  if  we  felt  It  in  its  full  stren^Tth 
every  time. 

Mr.  Ott:  We  will  leave  this  qiieetion  for  further  considera- 
tion. The  next  query  is,  "^Vt  what  age  is  it  advisable  to  begin 
the  training  of  a  voice?"  Some  one  who  is  interested  in  public 
school  teaching  answer.  We  want  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
not  yet  spoken  and  would  liive  the  opinion  of  the  entire  Associa- 
tion as  far  as  possible  regarding  thesi?  matters  of  toajchlng.  Might 
the  ansrwer  be,  soon  enoujrh  to  save  them  from  the  erroneous 
teaching  of  some  of  our  public  schools? 

Mrs.  Irvinq:  I  think  that  it  is  wise  to  b^n  a/t  least  q&  soon 
as  they  begin  to  talk. 

Mr.  Humphret:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  lady  if  that  would 
be  technical? 

Mrs.  Irving:  I  would  answer  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
mothers  or  caretakers  to  have  had  technique;  and  then  I  think 
thait  the  teacher  at  elocution—and  I  speak  of  course  of  the  teach- 
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er  thai*  16  skillful— would  have  the  opportunity  to  malCB  the  beet 
of  tlhat  vxwee.  So  many  children  of  under  six  yesure  of  age,  under 
the  school  age,  get  into  very  had  hahlte  of  voice  befoire  tJiey  have 
h<ad  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  public  sohoolB,  eiiid  eometimes 
thi3  condition  contiuues,  and  yet  if  tliey  are  ftnrtunate  esiough  to 
have  a  careful  teacher  in  a  primary  grade,  and  they  love  her,  she 
may  do  much  to  improve  the  voice  and  prepaf^  the  way  Dor  after 
training. 

Mr,  Ott:  It  seems  to  me  the  question  ia  important  enough  to 
warmnt  two  or  three  minutes  more. 

Mr  Vinton:  Thait  method  of  vocalizing  for  young  chiftdien 
wMdh  stxains  the  voice,  is  a  bad  thing  to  my  mind.  A  great 
many  of  our  school  children  have  little  weak  voicee,  becauee  they 
have  never  had  voice  culture  of  the  pfpoper  kind,  and  when  they 
sing  in  school,  if  they  sing  with  clean  artlculejtion,  It  develops  the 
voioe  and  dtops  this  baby  talk.    The  middle  tones  are  the  best. 

Mrs.  Lewis  :  Cliildren  are  great  Imlteitors,  and  I  agree  with 
the  lady  w<ho  spoke,  about  educating  the  mO^&ers.  I  should  say, 
educate  the  public  school  teachers  along  the  line  of  good  voice 
work.  There  probably  is  not  a  body  of  people  who  have  more 
disagreeable  voices  than  public  school  tea/cheorB,  and  the  children 
imUbEUte  the  teax^hars'  voicee,  and  if  we  can  impress  upon  public 
sdhool  teachers  the  need  and  importance  of  tdnaining  their  own 
voices,  because  of  the  reflex  action  upon  the  children,  even  without 
any  direct  voice  trainlna:  for  the  child,  simply  through  Imitaition, 
a  great  work  would  be  done  for  coming  generations. 

Miss  Walton  :  I  think  one  of  the  mo^  disagreeable  qualitieB 
of  the  American  voice  is  its  nasal  tone,  which  comes,  I  believe.  In 
great  meas\ire  from  the  fact  that  our  children  are  not  reprimand- 
ed when  they  whine,  "Ma,  can't  I  go  across  the  street  and  play 
with  Jennie?"  (illustrating.)  If  mothers  would  control  that,  I  be- 
lieve we  could  in  a  great  measure  get  rid  of  that  disagreeable  qual- 
ity for  which  we  have  been  so  criticized  upon  the  otflier  side  <rf 
the  water. 

Mrh.  Melvillb:  I  think  that  the  trouble  begins  with  the 
mothers;  the  mothers  are  so  apt  to  use  that  same  tone.  The 
children  get  it  as  a  matter  of  imitation. 

Miss  Lauohton  :  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of  teaching  that 
condl£Pts  in  direction.  The  pupil  at  hbme  and  in  the  public 
schools,  perhaps,  may  not  receive  at  this  early  age  ell  the  tech- 
nical training  that  id  given  to  older  pupils;  but  they  can  be  dii^ot- 
ed  in  the  right  way.  which  conies  perhaps  by  ImltBitiOn.  as  much  as 
by  specific  training.  The  thougiht  that  has  been  brought  out  by 
some  of  the  speakers  here  this  morning   is  exaotly  tn  Iflie    right 
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dlx^oOcm  I  believe  for  our  public  scbool  utirk. 

Mr.  Ott:  It  is  a  ooininon  tiling  whm.  wb  gttUn 
ideal  condltloiiB  to  have  a  question  come  like  tibis,  oome  In  mad 
load  us  to  aecertain  ^hat  it  is  that  Intenferee  wlCb  aU  tiiese  bean- 
tiftd  Ideas,  ''Tl^^liat  ia  tbe  best  method  of  gBtUng  tbe  papU  ta  open 
the  mouthT" 

Mb.  ViiTTOir:    A  stick.    (Laughter). 

Mb.  Ott:  It  is  a  aueetion  whetiier  we  want  to  spend  UHUdi 
time  in  answering  this  or  not  When  we  have  some  very  beauti- 
ful poem»  ridh  in  the  element  of  imagiuatioKi,  andttoatmosglMre 
is  deUghtfully  magnetic,  then  oomeR  in  this  difficulty.  Ourtheorlea 
are  ideal,  but  are  our  ideals  realized?  The  question  preeenfti  aome 
of  the  disagreeable  problems  that  confront  u&  "Wbnt  is  tbe  beat 
method  of  getting  the  pupil  to  open  his  moutlhr* 

Mbb.  iRviira:  I  have  found  an  exercise  of  this  kind  elfeoUvep 
vis:  usiog  the  vowel  sounds,  placing  otynfiouaata  belbre  them  in 
turn.  For  insftafnce,  ba.  be,  hi,  bo,  boo,  e^,  using  all  Che  vo>wel 
souRids;  placing  ever>'  consonant  before  them  in  turn  in  the  eiser- 
cise.  Some  people  will  need  more  pradtice  on  some  oombinatlonii 
than  others.  A  second  exercise  is  to  sound  the  vowel  ao  befoie 
each  vowel  sound,  as  oo-ah,  oo-a.  etc  which  will  project  the  tona 

Mb.  Booth:  One  of  the  best  ways  I  have  ftxmd  fbr  getting 
pupils  to  open  the  month  is  to  have  them  open  the  top  insteed  of 
bottom  part,  giving  them  the  Idea  of  not  dra/wlng  ithe  chin  down 
(illuiltrating) ;  every  time  you  tell  them  to  pull  the  mouth  in  thttt 
way.  It  Ifi  very  apt  to  stiffen  the  Jaws  here  (illuatraiting).  I  al- 
most always  try  to  obviate  that  by  telling  them  to  reach  up  and 
forward  with  the  upper  part  of  Hhe  mouth,  then  they  will  have 
eveff7«h&ng  looee  aDoo)t  here:  as  though  they  were  reaching  fbr- 
ward  in  that  way,  upward  and  forward  (tllustnatlng).  In  trying 
to  do  that  nine  out  of  ten  will  stiffen  the  muscles  alt  the  angle  of 
the  Jaw  and  interfere  with  the  larynx;  theft  is  my  experience. 

Mb.  Ott:  'Oan  a  woman  suooesafully  prepere  a  man  for  pub- 
lic speaking?" 

Mb.  Booth  :  I  wis^  the  former  teacSier  at  Knox  College  was 
here  to  answer  that  question.  I  happen  to  know  thait  she  is  a 
lady  whose  pupils  took  the  prizes  in  omaitory  year  after  year. 

Mb.  Vinton:  I  have  known  sevenaJ  oasee  of  ladiea  winning 
prices  in  orator^*,  and  I  do  not  know  why  they  can  nlot  teaoh  some 
one  else  to  do  the  same.  I  think  the  ladles  in  some  of  our  unlver- 
sitiea  excel  us. 

Mb. Ott:  'What  is  the  beat  attitude  to  assume  in  regard  to 
authorities  on  pronunciation?"  We  have  about  thiee  minutes 
Isfft  of  oar  hour  to  discuss  thia    We  ought  to  recognise  the  po- 
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cltion  that  our  President  took  on  tiialt  qaeMoa  yBHterday* 
and  at  least  discuss  the  subject  I  wish  I  had  diBoorered  the 
que^tton  earlier  so  that  -we  oould  IhiaTe  g^ren  lit  more 
time.  How  many  difforent  kinds  of  sysfbems  of  me<rkllngis  doeB  the 
averagpe  teacher  want  to  remember?  Does  be  need  to  be  poBted 
on  all  of  them  himself?  Does  he  want  tb  ceary  them  in  Ids  mind 
does  he  want  to  teach  bis  pupils  two  or  tbree  difteirenit  nvett^uodB  or 
vyeitemB  of  markings,  and  confuse  them  as  lie  has  been  confused? 
0u9hJt  we  as  an  Auociation  to  make  a  protait  of  fldkne  kind  aad 
teit  our  Influence  be  felt?  These  are  some  of  the  questftnia  tliat 
this  query  suggests.  Shall  we  have  some  answers,  or  do  you  want 
to  Ihink  about  it  longer  and  bring  it  up  in  our  busdnees  meeting 
^lieii  we  aone  considerfng  resolutions?  It  seons  to  me  that  wtien 
we  appoint  our  Committee  on  Resolutions  ^ftLere  will  be  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  some  ^ood  strong  expression  on  this  questton. 

Mr.  Pinkley:  In  speaking  with  BCMne  of  the  members  this 
momdni^  I  noticed  that  what  I  meant  to  say  yesterday  was  not 
entirely  underetood.  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  that  rule 
whidh  bids  ns  consult  every  authority;  but  It  seeniB  to  me  1  used 
two  words  that  I  think  were  much,  weakened  by  CoHowing  the 
pponunciatian  siven  by  the  International.  Take  itihe  word  "hor- 
ror;" it  seems  to  me  if  pronounced  "horrer"  it  loses  fits  backbone; 
the  sattr.o  applies  to  the  word  "terror."  But  with  many  orthoeplc 
changes,  I  am  quite  in  sympathy. 

Mr.  Ott  :  It  is  now  necessary  for  us  Co  adjourn.  We  want 
the  assistanoe  of  every  member  of  the  Assooiation  to  make  the 
Methods  of  Teaching  hour  to-morrow  morning  as  practical  and 
useful  as  possible.  If  you  will  help  us  as  you  have  this  morning, 
azkl  give  your  vleiws  to  us  as  cleaily  bb  some  have  been  given  this 
morning,  it  ^ill  help  in  the  enthusiasm  and  be  proilbable  to  vm  all. 

Adjourned. 


EDWARD  AMHERST  OTT,  Chairman. 


Wbdnbsday,  Jitnk  25,  1902—9:00  to  10:00  A.  M. 


Mr.  Ott:  We  have  the  pleasure  this  morning  of  introdueisc 
BroCessor  William  B.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Theologicai  Seminary  of 
this  city,  who  will  open  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Prepaim- 
lory  Training  ft>r  Qestures. 
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Mr.  Chambrrlain:  Mr.  Chairii'aii,  Ladies  aad  Gentleman: 
I  understand  that  my  privilege  Is  to  apeak  a  feiw  -wordB  introduc- 
ing as  saggc^stively  as  I  may.  the  general  principles  -wfhioh  jxm  are 
to  freely  discuss:  auJ  in  the  hope  and  eflort,  Mr.  Ohairman,  of 
maklnk;  it  a  very  general  discussio>n,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
fe^'  minutes.  The  things  that  I  shall  say,  I  ptresume,  are  mero 
oommonplaoes  to  all  of  uf>,  and  yet  it  is  iviell  to  be  reminded  of 
fundamen/tal  things. 

I  i^hould  like  to  ^ay  first  of  all  that  a  general  preparatory 
training  for  gestures  appears  to  me  to  be  more  important  than 
special  detailed  applirations.  I  believe  the/t  the  training  of  the 
TVfhole  man  for  thinlxing  and  realizing  things  is  Immensely  more 
Important  than  the  training  in  the  utterance  of  a  particular  selec- 
tion. There  Is  a  great  deal  of  our  training  in  elocution  which  l3 
only  special,  and  which  dues  not  reaoh  back  or  down  to  that  which 
is  fundamental.  A  lady  who  has  been  part  of  the  time  In  (the  last 
ten  years  a  member  of  thi5?  Afssociation  once  confessed  to  me  In 
private,  that  she  had  been  before  audiences  in  parlor  entertain- 
ments several  years,  as  a  young  girl  is  put  forward  for  her  beau- 
tiful voice  and  fine  figure,  and  her  general  tacrt.  and  good  verbfU 
memory,  before  she  realized  that  hor  own  thinking  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  recital.  That  was  a  frank  confession.  I  hope  it 
could  not  b?  duplicated  many  times,  but  I  am  afraid  In  Fome  de- 
clamatory work  it  could  be.  The  theory  on  which  she  had  work- 
ed had  been  thai  those  pieces  were  to  be  taught  t/y  her;  Fhe  made 
herself  a  kind  of  jmrro-t.  She  receiverl  them  from  fome  teacher, 
but  they  ha.'I  not  entered  the  substratum  c/1'  her  own  consciousness. 
They  had  not  become  her  own  thinking.  Now  I  do  not  know  but 
some  teaching  of  gesture  is  not  a  littlo  like  that,  ^^-iK^n  the  pupil 
comes  and  says,  "Will  you  nloase  indicate  a  few  gostui^es  hero 
that  I  ought  to  put  in?"  That  seems  to  me  xn  point  to  the  meth- 
od whicb  that  lady  said  she  had  followed.  I  confoss  I  have  had 
from  college  students  requests  to  add  «)mo  gesturos  to  their  ora- 
ifons;  students  will  come  to  me  and  say.  "I  have  something  pre- 
pared for  deliverj'.  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  gesture,  and 
I  want  want  >ou  to  sugirest  some  for  me."  You  soo  how  ridicu- 
lous It  is.  Here  Ls  a  statue  that  I  have  partly  made,  and  that  I 
want  you  to  stick  on  a  few  arms  and  legs.  Of  course  wo  are  all 
in  sympathy  with  Lhe  idea  that  Uiis  whole  process  of  exprpssion 
is  a  working  from  within  out;  it  is  not  a  putting  on  fmm  the  out- 
side, least  of  all  is  it  an  addition  from  tho  personality  of  some 
other  individual  than  the  siKMiker.  It  must  be  a  development  of 
what  Is  In  the  person  speaking;  therefore  I  wish  to  repeat  with 
emphasis,  Uui;t  a  general  preparatory  training  seems  to  be  tho  Im- 
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mensely  mare  important  part  of  the  work  end  tlhls  appears  to  me 
to  oonfiist  in  two  thinsrs,  first  in  the  culture  of  tihe  imagTinatibn. 

The  mind  of  the  pnpll  must  be  trained  to  thtnk  the  thougjht 
in  its  form  and  in  its  movement.  I  find  thlEit  aome  of  our  pupils 
have  difflculty  at  firi>t  in  grasping  that  There  are  many  w^ays 
of  Interpreting  an^^  fmnslating  this  so  that  the  ooneciousneee  of 
the  pupi't  may  grasp  it.  Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
way  is  to  ask  a  person  to  take  a  stoiry  or  scene,  and  without  utter- 
ing any  word  pass  that  through  his  own  consciousnefis  and  Inter- 
pret it  into  bodily  atcitudes  and  gestures.  I  think  that  too  oiflten 
we  look  for  the  application  of  a  gesture  In  the  paitioular  words 
that  arc  written;  it  is  nither  the  whole  soefne  that  te  the  move- 
ment of  the  thought  I  do  not  wisih  to  inltrench  upon  the  other 
part  of  thifi  subject  It  has  several  appllcaitdt)ins.  I  speak  of  this 
only  by  way  of  ilhistration.  But  the  vital  thing  is  to  cultivate 
the  imagination  so  that  whether  it  be  a  picture  to  be  introduced 
throuffh  descriptive  literature,  whether  It  be  the  movement  and 
progress  of  a  thought  m  narrative  form  from  a  srituation  thmougfa 
some  force  working  to  an  outcome;  ^vhethe^  it  be  in  more  intel- 
leatual  fiashion  fJtlll.  the  unfolding  of  the  cause  or  nature  of  the 
thing  from  an  abstract  methaphysical  (Standpoint,  I  hold  that  the 
thoug*h-t  can  l>e  pictured  and  imagined  to  one's  own  mind  in 
one  of  those  two  ^vays,  either  as  a  form  or  as  a  movement  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can  speak  of  this  fundamental  and  subtle  process, 
which  seems  to  lie  at  the  l^ase  of  all  gesture  work,  and  make  it 
very  plain,  without  oral  illustrations,  which  I  will  not  stop  to 
make;  biit  I  mean  in  other  words  f^imply  this:  That  instead  of 
the  mechanical  following  of  the  words  on  the  page  and  trying  to 
get  from  them  some  sense  of  what  gesture  may  be  added  to  them 
one  should  seelc  to  get  an  image  of  the  thought  as  a  whole  and  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  thought;  and  that  image  is  then  held  as 
a  form  or  shape,  which  approximately  can  be  pictured  to  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  himself,  as  a  statue  can,  or  as  a  painting  or  as  a 
piece  of  architecture,  or  landscape.  In  this  way  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  mind  first  of  all  to  see  and  feel  the  imagery  of  it 

And  then  there  is,  in  the  second  place,  in  connection  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination  a  preparation  of  responsivrness  in 
the  whole  system.  I  can  conceive  it  possible — although  I  know  it 
does  not  exist  in  some  cases — that  the  imagination  may  be  kenly 
alive,  so  that  one  can  sit  back  and  close  his  eyes  and  see  all  sorts 
of  forms  and  movements,  and  yet  feel  no  response,  no  accompany- 
ing thrill,  as  the  psycholoi^ist  call  it,  in  any  of  the  nerve  centers, 
no  disposition  to  em1)ody  that  image  in  his  own  seneorium.  Now 
thcee  two  things  must  come  together.    I    do  not  brieve  IflUKt  700 
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traJa  a  penon  for  exprswloii  ivtien  yoa  eoNtnyto  i 
tal  aide.    Of  oouno  I  do  not  beliere^  and  none  oC  jwi  beil«f%  i 
srou  train  a  person  for  expression  when  yon  hare  eolUvitod  onijr 
the  piiTSioal  apparatus.    The  two  must  oome  togettier,   ttie  ndnd 
always  leading;  but  just  in  conneotlon,  iDeetiing  Idok  fltev  with  tiie 
oultiTated  ima^nation.  must  oome  reaponfltreneaB,  wtiloh  !mmi  Um 
aooompanying  tbrill  in  the  differeofc  nerve  ceoton;  Ch«t  1a»  flnt  of 
all  in  the    bearing*    eo  that  when   one  thinks   a  oeitain  finrm  of 
xhonght.  Us  body  feels  an  impulse  to  xrictore  that  ttikmgUt  In  ttue 
fname  ae  a  whole.    If    the  thought  be   tifaait  of  spmething  sturdy, 
▼igorous,  the  reeponsiTenees  in  the  phyaical  fmne  means  that  all 
the  nerve  centers,   particularly   those  regulating  the  posture,    tb» 
pose,  those  giving  form  to  the  trunk  and  ooatroUing  the  bearing 
oC  the  trunk  upon  the  limbs,  shall  immediately  .feel  the  mpalae 
to  picture  that  thcufi^t   so  imaged  in  the   mind  by  reproducing  a 
semblance  of  it  or  the  analogous    shape  and  tension   In  his  own 
fnune.    1  have  recommended  to  my  studenits,  when  <fliey  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  speak  either  metn^rUer  or  extempore^  or  still 
better  for  that  combination   of  the  two   wihich  makes  the  freest 
speaking  and    unites  the  fullest    prepecation    yrVSh.  the  grealtest 
apoDtaneity,  thut  they  do  it  all  silently.    I  tell  them  to  go  to  their 
rooms^  lock  the    door,  keep  the  mouth    shut,  but  go  <t3irough  the 
work  pictoricdly.    If  it  be  something  abstnaot  and  metafphysioal,  as 
the  dlecusslon  of  a  proposition  for  debalte,  ail  the  more  important 
that  you  put  it  into  imagier>.    Do  not  think  with  words.    If  pos- 
lAble  think  without  verbal  symbols    for  the  present,  but  think  in 
menrtal  gesture  and  pose.    Walk  your  room  if  you  wlefti,  stand  if 
you  wish;  do  not  use  a  mirror;  do  not  confuse  the  sense  of  Imag- 
ery with  feeling.    We  are  to  speak  ultimately  by  the  feeling  en- 
tirely, not  by  any  sense  of  sig^t  or  sound;  but  tranalate  all  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  that  thought  into  your    bodily  attitudes  till  you 
feel  It  from  top  to  toe. 

Now  I  hope  this  is  not  Greek  to  any  of  us.  I  presume  that  we 
have  all  tried  something  like  it  I  am  satisfied  myself,  from  con- 
siderable experience,  that  it  is  a  perfotly  feesable  thing.  I  do  not 
mind  saying  Lo  you,  in  this  free  conversational  way,  that  I  prepare 
myself  for  speaking  by  a  process  similar  to  that  Much  of  exposi- 
tory and  dlda^-tic  matter,  much  that  you  would  not  call  pictorial  in 
the  ordinary  elocutionary  sense,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  into 
my  mind  by  thid  process  of  pictorial  or  Imaginative  and  respon- 
sive thinking;  so  that  without  calling  any  words,  without  thinking 
words,  1  pass  the  thonc^ht  in  its  forms  and  movements,  in  its  im- 
pulses and  Images  through  my  own  sensorium.  I  do  not  object  to 
allowing  myself  to    gesture  freely.    I    enoonnige  the  students  to 
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gesticulate  as  freely  as  they  please  while  doing  tiiis,  on  the  gosver- 
al  principle  that  daring  the  stage  of  prepamfclon  they  gesture  as 
much  as  possible,  and  when  before  an  audionce  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. II  the  imagery  has  obtained  poesoaiaioin  of  all  the  ner^e 
centers,  there  will  be  abundant  impulses  for  geoticulation.  whidh  it 
win  be  necessary  to  keep  within  due  bounds. 

I  thinlc  then,  that  the  vital  thing  in  the  preparation  for  ges- 
ture expression  is,  that  first  the  mind  be  trained  in  Ms  imaglna- 
Live  powers  to  picture  to  Itself  the  thought  ba  form  and  movement; 
and  second,  that  step  by  step  with  this,  all  tihe  nerve  centers  be 
trained  to  respond  to  that  sense  of  imagery,  ao  that  one  can  think 
his  thought  tiiroup:h  with  his  whole  frame.  I  bedieve  that  mod- 
em  psychology  is  clear  on  this  point,  that  thinking  is  not  done  in 
the  brain  alone.  The  brain  is  the  dominating  oenter  of  the  whole 
nervous  system,  but  other  centers  of  nerve  tissue,  gpanglionic  cen- 
ters distributed  throue:h  other  parts  of  the  sensorlum,  participAite 
in  the  action  of  the  brain.  I  believe  it  to  be  true  tbiat  for  prepara- 
tion to  express,  all  of  these  subordinate  nerve  centers  may  be 
trained  to  respond  and  participate. 

Now  this  is  not  degrading  thought;  it  is  not  materalizing.  It 
is  simply  utilizing  the  whole  body,  and  it  te  giving  tihe  prepajnatory 
training  for  the  special  application  of  gesture. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Ott:  With  the  splendid  suggestiveness  of  this  presenta- 
tion of  the  question  before  us,  we  oug^t  to  get  something  that  will 
be  helpful  to  all  of  us.  i  will  say  to  those  who  have  come  in  late 
that  we  are  about  to  discuss  the  subject  as  to  Whether  general 
training  is  superior  to  specific  lessons,  and  the  relation  of  gesture 
to  imagination  and  responsiveness.  The  first  question  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  Association  from  the  floor  is,  "What  is  the  relation 
of  the  gymnasium  to  the  expression  of  thought  by  gesture?"  This 
question,  3'ou  see,  hinges  itself  immediately  upon  (the  first  point 
made  by  the  speaker,  viz:— general  training  superior  to  specific 
lessons 

Mrs.  Lbwis:  I  do  not  believe  that  the  training  of  the  gjrm- 
nasium  per  se  has  anything  to  do  with  gesture.  Gymnasium  work 
that  simply  means  training  of  muscle  is  r.o*t  expression. 

Miss  Nelkb  :  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Lewis  tlhat  gymnastic  work  is 
not  expression;  still  I  feel  that  there  is  no  expression  wilthout  per- 
fect controtl  of  the  body,  and  before  thero  is  amy   training  in  ex- 
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prewioual  work,  the  irfiole  body  should  be  fl^ee^  and  may.  So  I 
cooisider  gymnastic  work,  not  neoessarily  the  garmnanlnin,  hat  a 
certain  amount  of  mechanical  work  that  we  get  throu^  it,  rtumld 
precede  any  tramfne  in  expression.  In  my  Kdaaaes  before  we  tttke 
up  the  subject  of  expression — I  suppose  I  (have  very  omde 
material,  teaching  m  the  far  West— we  have  mudh  tradnlng  In  gym- 
nastic i^ork  without  a  thought  of  exprossion  until  our  students 
cap  stand  and  move  with  ease,  and  are  not  oonsdous  of  tbsAr  mus- 
cles  or  their  own  awkwardne««.  I  beliere  from  my  eacpertence 
that  that  is  necessary  before  we  can  take  up  llhis  subject  of  bigher 
expression.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  members  of  tlhls  body 
have  had  a  similar  exoerience. 

Mrs.  Walton  :  The  Directors  of  the  Hi^  Schools  of  Waeb- 
ington,  D.  C.  asked  the  head  of  the  first  depantment  to  give  French 
plays  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  very  much  to  my  giatlfioation 
the  expression  girls  who  were  on  the  basket  ball  tcamB  were  the 
girls  who  did  the  best  expressive  work,  the  girls  wtho  used  their 
voices  best,  the  girls  who  used  tbeir  bodies  best,  the  girls  wbo  re- 
ceived the  most  applause. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  One  word  on  this  mtttter  of  tihe  gjrmnas- 
ium.  It  has  been  assumed  by  two  or  three  who  have  spoken,  that 
the  gymnasium  is  only  for  the  muscles,  or  only  for  liyglenic  pur- 
poses. That  Is  not  quite  a  warrantable  assumption.  I  think. 
There  are  physical  trainers  who  are  genuine  educators.  The  Na- 
tional Society  of  Physical  Educators  (or  some  such  name),  several 
membera  of  whicfli  organization  I  happen  to  know,  cherish  a  much 
higher  ideal,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  belittle  that  work.  We 
are  as  much  in  danger  possibly,  as  expressionists,  of  belittling 
g>'mnastlcs  as  the  average  college  or  university  instructor  is  of 
belittling  eiocution.  It  has  been  hard  for  me  all  my  life  to  got 
recognition  from  some  of  my  associates  in  institutions  in  which  I 
have  worked.  They  say,  "Oh,  that  has  something  to  do  with  tone, 
but  nothing  to  do  witli  thought"  Don't  let  us  fall  into  the  simi- 
lar error,  of  saying  that  the  gymnasium  has  something  to  do  with 
muscle  hut  nothing  to  do  with  expression.  There  are  muscles  of 
expression,  and  not  all  the  gymnasium  teachers  Inculcate  that  part 
of  their  wor]v.  If  any  of  you  happen  to  know  of  the  wcwk  of  Dr. 
Luther  Guile k,  of  Sprini^Iield,  Mass..  formerly,  now,  I  think  of 
Brookl\n,  you  would  have  a  great  example  of  that  Dr.  Gulick 
puts  hie  students  through  a  course  of  training  for  the  muscles  of 
«»xpression  as  regularly  as  he  does  for  any  other  part  of  the  work ; 
and  ro  a  conpier  is  drawn  between  gymnastic  work  and  expres- 
sion work,  which  develops    a  responsivenees    of    those    muscled 
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which  have  to  do  directly  with  the  revelaitlon  of  thougfht  in  the  la- 
dividual,  and  prepares  for  automatic  expressionaJ  worls. 

Mr.  Booth:  My  experience  has  oorresponded  with  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton's In  former  years  in  some  institutions  in  which  I  taught  I 
found  that  In  those  institutions  where  they  had  a  systematic  re- 
quirement for  work  In  the  Rymnaslum,  that  the  students,  eepeci- 
ally  those  that  were  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  olubs  and  the  ladder 
and  Who  hold  a  prominent  position  in  all  gymnastics, — that  the 
responaivenesB  ot  those  centers  became  especially  marked,  and 
that  tho  habit  of  free  action  established  in  the  gymnasium  had  be- 
come one  Oi  the  very  greatest  helps;  so  that  I  think  we  can  en- 
dorse s^ymnasium  work  fully. 

Mr  Ott:  The  next  question  may  bring  some  more  specific  an- 
swers. *'Do  regular  calisthenics  necessarily  prepare  the  way  to 
good  expression?"  l^his  ground  has  been  largely  cove«red  by  what 
has  been  said.    Perhaps  a  word  more  may  be  added. 

Mrs.  Lrwts:  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misundersitood  as  taking  the 
posiition  that  I  do  ndt  believe  in  the  gymnasium,  nor  In  training 
ft>r  culture.  That  is  ihe  very  first  thing  I  do  with  my  pupile,  to 
tmln  the  body;  but  I  said  that  gymnasitc  work  in  itself  did  not 
neodssarlly  mean  exprespion.  I  certainly  a^ree  with  the  work  Mr. 
Chamberlain  haj  spoken  of.  I  feel  that  mind  must  lead.  There 
must  be  some  object  in  our  gymnasium  work  and  in  our  phy&ioal 
culture  work,  and  in  ordinary  calisthenics,  in  every  way  to  get  at 
results  in  expression. 

Mr.  Ott:  The  next  question  is  a  little  more  specific,  and  leads 
furtiher  into  the  matter  that  is  now  before  us.  The  first  thought 
is  this.— *  Is  pnysicaJ  culture  necessary  to  dramatic  tiuining;  If  so 
of  wihat  shall  it  consist?"  I  think  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  convention  is  of  one  mind,  that  it  is  necessary;  but  we  also  see 
from  the  answers  that  we  are  in  doubt  about  the  character  of  It. 
So  this  question  comes  in  here  very  appropriately,  "Of  what  shall 
the  work  consist?" 

Mr.  Vinton:  *Tnie  ease  In  speaking  comes  from  art — not 
chance,  as  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance."  Del- 
sarte  was  an  opera  dinger.  He  failed  because  he  had  a  bad  teacher 
to  train  his  voice;  but  he  saw  in  the  ballet  exercises  wliich  freed 
the  soul. 

Mr.  Ott:  The  question  we  have  before  us  just  now  is,  •'Of 
what  shall  this  training  consist?"  Who  will  answer  directly  xa 
the  question  before  the  bouse? 

Mr.  Turner  :  This  Is  a  very  vital  quesition  tor  the  Western 
teacher,  and  I  suppose  for  some  In  the  Baat  It  is  very  luurd  to 
take  a  class  and  find  tihose  exercises  wlhlch  will  meet  IShe  dilBoiU- 
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Urn  as  they  aarise  ^  ith  varloas  pupils.  Tbere  oomss  a  i 
lacks  In  freedom;  there  oome  one  ifto  lacks  In  oeoftar; 
times  this  center  Is  absolutely  losrt;.  I  faSTe  foond  thHt  we  1 
woric  for  these  two  things  very  hard.  There  axe  a  wimlier  of  sk* 
erclses  which  develop  freedom,  peiOiafis  you  know  oC  thm;  hot  I 
find  it  a  matter  of  physical  culture  for  quite  a  time  (o  Tepiiii  thssa 
two  powers  of  center  aaul  freedom.  I  have  found  Itiiait  poMiig  ets- 
ercdses  give  splendid  resuKs  In  regaining  the  cenler.  Thex  «ns 
absolutely  necessary  for  tbe  Western  ^tud«it»  as  aJao  are  xiiytlimlc 
exerdses  for  those  who  need  freedom.  I  find  that  Cbe 
gymnasium  teacher  does  not  get  his  pupils  tthe  thing  tiuMt  la  i 
sary*  Some  of  the  strongest  young  men  thatt  have  been  In  my 
classes  this  y^iBjr  were  absolutely  helpiees  when  tt  cametoeKpres* 
sion;  thoy  had  great  sho«»lders  that  could  lift  five  hundred  pounds, 
but  they  could  not  express  the  least  emotion.  Such  stodeots  do 
not  need  exerdse  that  will  develop  muscle,  but  need  to  acquire 
freedom  to  use  tftie  muscle  they  already  have.  There  are  but  few 
people  in  the  world  who  have  not  more  muade  than  they  can  usa 
It  lis  not  that  we  need  to  acquire  more,  but  to  gat  control  at  what 
we  have.  I  would  like  to  hear  further  suggestions  along  thia  de- 
partment of  our  work,  because  the  Western  teacher  needs  It  very 
much.  I  have  hoard  many  things  that  will  help  me.  I  did  not 
think  of  telling  anything  that  you  did  not  know,  but  simply  wish 
to  emphaj9ize  the  need  of  genuine  physical  culture  and  of  gymna- 
sium training  that  shall  come  from  intellectual,  the  emotional  and 
the  volitional  side.  Such  teaching  will  accomplish  much  for  our 
profeteion. 

Mr.  Ott  :  The  next  qaestion  proposed  will  bring  out  an  answer 
to  the  inquiry  which  the  gentleman  makes:  ''When  should  phy- 
sical culture  merge  itself  into  pantomime  training?"  I  presume 
this  word  "when"  does  not  refer  to  time,  but  rather  in  what  de- 
gree cftiould  the  two  be  blended?  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  In  putting 
this  interpretation  upon  the  question.  I  think,  however,  that  thst 
is  what  was  in  mind.    Who  will  answer  It? 

Mr.  Humph rky  :  From  my  personal  standpoint  of  experi- 
ence, 1  believe  in  the  gymnasium  as  thoroughly  as  I  do  in  the  other 
work,  ')ut  I  believe  expression  should  precede  gymnasium  work. 
I  do  nol  mean  to  oarry  that  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  gymnasium 
should  be  the  ultimate  of  physical  expression  by  any  means,  but  it 
seems  to  me  we  make  a  great  mistake  in  starting  in  any  way  that 
would  suggest  meohanici^.  One  lady  spoke  of  basket  ball.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  quite  removed  from  what  we  call  gymnastic  pro- 
cedure. In  basket  ball  the  whole  body  Is  exercised  In  a  splendid 
expresslonal  way,  without  apparatus    The  basket  ball  player  and 
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the  tenDis  player  cultivate  a  litheness  and  supplenaBS  of  the  body, 
and  a  freedom  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  expression,  Y^ile  the 
gynmaaiuiQ  per  £>e  I  do  not  believe  doee  so  much.  I  believe  in  ist, 
butt  iit  is  not  so  direct  in  its  application  ae  the  o41her.  I  beliefve 
that  we  should  start  with  expression,  perhaps  in  the  objective 
work. 

Mr.  Ott  :  Now  wo  have  a  splendid  chance  for  an  expression  <ji 
opinion  on  this  question,  whether  this  general  training  ithat  we 
have  been  discussing  should  come  la^t  and  speciflc  training  ftrat? 
This  opens  up  a  broad  question  as  to  which  is  emtecedent  and 
which  consequent,  or  do  you  want  to  leave  i/t  Just  there? 

Mr.  Turner  :  Does  the  gentleman  mean  there  is  (to  be  no 
phj-sical  culture  at  all  at  the  beginning  of  the  teaching  of  expres- 
sion? 

Mr.  Ott  .  Will  Mr.  Humphrey  answer? 

Mr.  Humph rky  :  That  is  according  to  what  you  call  physical 
cul'ture.  If  you  draw  a  line  between  physicai  culture  and  physical 
exercise,  I  would  say  the  strongest  type  cf  physical  culture  in  the 
world  is  the  dramatic  art  1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  really 
genuine  physical  culture  without  expression.  There  is  exercise 
wi^tbout  expression  purely  as  a  matter  of  mechanism,  but  there  is 
no  phy&ical  culture  without  expression.  The  play  of  the  child,  if 
you  will  pardon  that  lllufttration,  is  to  my  mind  a  very  fitting  ex- 
ample of  real  expression.  There  is  in  the  play  of  a  child  the  same 
expression  as  in  dramatic  art — don't  please  take  me  to  task  here — 
and  through  that  the  child  gets  the  highest  form  of  exercise  and 
physical  culture.  I  think  I  have  answered  Mr.  Turner,  and  would 
add  that  exercise  and  physical  culture  should  go  hand  in  hand;  bat 
from  the  other  standpoint  that  certain  gymnastic  exercises  should 
be  employed  to  develop  certain  sroups  of  muscles  raither  than  uni- 
fication of  the  body,  I  should  say  never  in  the  be^ning.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Mr.  Ott  :  We  have  just  six  or  seven  miutes  left,  and  Ihere  are 
some  questions  asked  from  another  standpoint:  "How  do  you 
know  when  to  have  a  gesture  center  on  self?"  **When  should 
gestures  move  outwardly?"  Illustrations  are  requested.  Now 
the  question  itself  is  valuable  because  it  approaches  the 
whole  problem  from  another  standpoint — ^the  standpoint  of 
results:  and  whatever  our  answer  shall  be,  the  fact  thait  the  prob- 
lem arises  in  any  mind,  that  somebody  wants  it  solved,  shows  that 
it  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  platform,  and  has  relation  to  wliat 
has  been  said.  Now  this  is  from  somebody  who  has  bean  observ- 
ing results,  who  has  been  watching  iitadenitB  or  speakers,  and  he 
wants  dpeciflc  direction. 
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Mr.  Vinton  :  My  nile  for  that  is  this,  and  I  tlhlnk  you  wUl 
find  It  right  if  you  will  follow  it  out;  the  infieotlon  of  the  To4oe 
and  the  gesture  should  follow  the  thought  (illustrating). 

Mr.  Ott  :  Is  there  any  further  response  to  the  Question?  If 
nat,  wo  wlil  pass  to  the  next  "When  should  there  be  a  oombtna- 
tion  of  the  outward  and  inner  action?" 

Miss  C II ASK  :  Just  a  question  I  want  to  ask  first  I  don't  feel 
sajtisfied  with  the  answers  we  have  had  to  the  preceding  queetioo, 
and  would  like  to  hoar  something  more  on  that  line.  I  think  It  Is 
deserving  of  a  little  more  time. 

Mr.  Ott  :  I  will  read  that  question  again.  "How  do  you  know 
when  to  have  the  gesture  center  on  self,  and  when  should  the  ges- 
ture move  out^'ardly?*' 

Mks.  Walton  : Does  Ujat  mean  when  a  geeture  is  objeotlTe, 
and  when  subjective?  Does  it  mean  the  moving  outward  of  the 
arms,  or  the  moving  oiitward  of  a  thought  or  facial  expression?  I 
don't  understand  the  question  exactly? 

Mr.  Ott  :  I  think  the  meaning  is  "subjective  and  objective." 
If  the  one  who  asked  that  question  did  not  intend  it  that  way,  we 
will  let  him  correct  it 

Mrs.  Walton  :  Objective  gestures  are  pernicious.  I  see  no 
real  re«ison  for  objective  gestures  unless  when  it  Is  necessary  to 
illumine;  that  Is,  the  motion  of  the  arms  outward.  I  think  we  all 
do  too  much  of  it  and  that  if  we  were  better  poised  we  would  make 
fewer  0DJe<^tivc  gosLur(«.  We  make  such  gestures  without  thought. 

Miss  Nei^ke  :  I  think  a  question  like  that  is  bad.  because  it 
loads  to  misunderstanding.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  lay  down 
rules  of  iJiat  kind,  there  is  not  sulHcient  account  taken  ot  temper- 
ment  in  personal  taste.  We  would  all  be  making  gestures  in  the 
same  way  it  we  had  to  work  under  iron  clad  rules.  I  think  there 
is  too  much  of  a  tendency  towards  such  inflexible  rules  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  class  room;  that  many  teachers  require  every 
stu<lent  to  do  exactly  the  ?ame  as  every  other,  and  no  two  pupils 
are  exa.-.tly  alike  and  1  do  not  think  they  naturally  employ  th& 
same  gestures.  1  agroo  that  ihore  are  too  many  outward  senseless 
movements,  loo  many  gf  "^tures  of  description  that  are  objective.  I 
tiiink  the  teacher's  duty  is  to  so  develop  the  thought  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  pupil,  his  eas^j,  grace,  etc.,  that  the  personality  will  em- 
ploy suitable  expression.  \\'hat  in  one  person  might  be  an  objec- 
tive gesture  outward  miirht  be  employed  quite  differently  by  an- 
other. The  question  seoms  to  me  to  allow  us  no  liberty  in  asking 
for  an  answer  yes  or  no.    It  would  compel  us  to  be  all  alike. 

Mr.  Ott:  Our  time  Is  up.    I    want  to  thank    the  members  of 
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the  Association  for  tlieir  assistance  in  these  two  mornings,  and  for 
itlhe  response  that  enabled  us  to  carry  through  these  hoars  beaaiti- 
fully  with  profit  to  you.  To-morrow  morning  we  have  a  treat  ft>r 
you. 

Adjourned. 


EDWARD  AMHERST  OTT,  Chahiman. 


Thursday,  June  26,  1902—9:00  to  10:00  A.  M. 


Mr.  Ott  :  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  come  to  order  this 
morning  without  our  President,  who  is  detained  at  a  very  impoct- 
ant  meeiting. 

It  seems  to  me  important  on  this  last  morning,  that  we  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  work  in  the  Public  Scihools,  and  we  shall  be 
led  in  the  discussion  by  one  who  knows  how  to  make  a  success  of 
it;  and  then  if  we  carry  out  those  ideas  and  ma.ke  ouraelves  useful 
to.  thd  Superlutendents  in  the  various  cities  an  immeidiate  growth 
will  reward  us  for  our  efforts.  I  know  we  would  aU  like  to  Ihear 
from  the  utilitarian  side  of  our  art  in  Its  applicaJtion  to  the  needs 
of  the  large  number  of  school  pupils. 

2^Iiss  Marie  Ware  Lauprhton  of  Boston,  will  now  address  you. 

Miss  Laughton  :  if  you  do  not  agree  wholly  with  all  that  I 
say,  it  may  give  you  food  for  thought  for  discussion. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  READING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

MISS  MARIE  WARE  I^AUGHTON. 

It  is  quite  necessary,  in  these  days,  that  every  young  man  or 
yxning  woman  who  deeires  to  entcar  the  profession  of  teaching 
should  especially  prepare  for  the  work.  There  has  been  and  will 
be  those  who  obtain  this  preparation  by  experience;  there  are  some 
•too,  who  would  have  made  good  teachers,  who  have  utterly  fiuiled 
because  they  did  not  know  their  trade,  but  more  and  more  is  It  be- 
ing demanded  of  the  young  applicant  thait  he  have  a  normal  train- 
ing that  shall  teach  him  how  to  impart  knowledge. 

It  id  not  academic  but  pedagogical.  The  pupil  is  here  taught 
that  the  value  of  a  method  is  not  to  be  Judged  by  the  ability  of  a 
pupil  to  pads  an  examination  at  the  end  ai  the  term,  but  by  the 
agreement  with  certain  mental  laws  which  are  the  outcome  of  the 
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psychological  study  of  the  child.  If  one  is  a  specialist,  lit  implies 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  a  subject  with  the 
power  to  impart  knowledge. 

All  the  schools  in  our  country  are  giving  more  and  mora 
thought  to  how  a  subject  shall  be  taught.  Yet  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  our  Public  School  Schools,  is,  in  the  sense  we  coualder 
it,  very  lightly  paasod  over.  I  do  not  tay  this  in  any  epirbt  of 
criticism  toward  our  Public  School  system.  It  may  not  be  perfect 
yeit,  but  it  is  doing  a  grand  work,  and  every  day  marks  progreaa. 
I  know  that  there  are  many  demands  upon  the  teadher  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  one  person  to  be  perfected  in  many  lines;  but 
apeedh  is  the  one  great  medium  for  the  application  of  knowledge 
and  most  of  our  teaching  is  done  through  Vocal  expression.  This 
fact  has  been  brought  out  most  thoroughly  by  a  number  of  the 
speakers  we  have  heard  here  this  year.  It  is  not  necessary  for  mo 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  a  teacher  should  be  an  example  of  cor- 
rect expression  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest,  or  thait  a 
correct  knowledge  ot  expression  is  valuable  to  the  teacher  aa  a 
power  of  control ;  we  take  these  things  as  granted. 

Reading  implies  the  quick  perception  of  the  thougiht  as  well 
as  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words.  The  flrst  years  of  the 
student's  life  ore  spent  in  adding  to  his  vocabulary;  but  words 
stand  for  thoughts,  and  here  in  the  very  beginning,  we  may  deal 
with  the  imagination  and  guide  and  direct  it  in  the  right  way.  In 
the  simplest  sentences  pupils  may  be  led  to  see  pictures  and  to 
feel  what  they  read.  As  the  pupil  advances,  more  and  broader  in- 
struction can  be  given  along  the  same  line. 

The  question  was  asked  the  other  day,  "how  early  shall  vocal 
culture  be  taught?"  This,  ol  course,  should  in  some  measure  be 
regulated  by  the  development  of  the  pupil,  but  even  at  an  early 
age,  the  teacher  may  direct  and  guide  the  child  into  the  right  paths, 
and  the  habit  of  correct  enunciation  and  clearness  of  utterance 
may  be  fully  established.  Sometimes  after  reaching  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  the  children  are  not  called  upon  to  read  and  thus 
lose  much  bcnetit  from  their  course. 

That  mental  culture  comes  through  the  study  of  expression 
was  proved  most  ably  yesterday.  1  know  some  schools  have  the 
training  in  reading  that  they  should  have.  It  is  not  for  them  that 
1  make  the  plea. 

Why  should  there  not  be  as  thorough  a  system  of  Public 
School  work  in  Reading  as  there  is  in  Art  and  in  Music?  SureJy 
it  is  more  important  for  it  is  the  mouthpiece  for  all  knowledge. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  this  system  shall  be,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  teachers  ot  Elocution  of  this  country  should  formulate  a 
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By&tem.  There  axe  many  piiaseB  of  oar  work, — ^Public  Scbool 
teaching  is  odo.  Some  schools  have  iDftroduiceid  Elocuitioii  so-call- 
ed, and  after  a  trial  have  pronounced  it — ^if  not  a  tSailure — not 
enough  of  a  success  to  warrant  oontimiing  it  I  say  Elocutioin  so- 
called,  for  in  many  oases  it  is  simply  a  eeanLeB  of  coacihing  leBSons 
preparatory  to  reciting  for  prizes  or  marks. 

Wherein  lies  the  dilHcuity?  P'irat,  lack  of  systematic  work 
for  all  gi-ades  of  Public  School  training.  Second,  Cbe  inability  of 
the  teacher  to  conform  to  the  methods  required  for  Public  Sdhooto. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Public  School  teachers  have  not  liad 
a  thorough  training  in  Elocution,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher  of  Elocution  ha£  not  been  taught  how  to  teadh.  We  need 
to  be  brought  together  and  to  help  eaoh  other.  When  we  as  teach- 
ers not  only  have  the  material  to  teach  from,  but  the  knowledge 
of  how  ^o  impart  that,  then  shall  we  be  reckoned  with  the  £2duca- 
tors  of  the  day,  and  our  ad^  ice  and  asslstanitce  be  aouglht  as  a 
thing  of  value.  We  may  have  system  in  all  our  tefeuching  and  yet 
lose  not  one  jot  of  that  great  inspirational  force,  which  is  tlie 
birthriglLt  of  the  Artist  When  we  can  come  to  a  concerted  and 
harmonious  movement  in  this  direction  we  sSiall  do  better  work 
for  ourselves,  and  shall  be  better  able  ito  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  greatness  of  our  cause. 

By  a  system,  I  do  not  mean  that  every  one  sihoiild  teaoh  alike 
or  be  alike.  There  should  be,  I  say  again,  a  thorougih  and  syste- 
matic course  in  our  Public  Schools.  Can  we  not  have  some  light 
upon  this  by  those  who  liave  done  tihJs  work?  Perhaps  first,  I 
should  ask.  is  it  worthy  of  consideration  by  this  Association? 

I  wish  it  might  be  thought  of  enou£^  importance  that  at  some 
future  time  we  should  hear  from  some  School  Superintendent,  as 
to  what  is  considered  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  different  grades. 
They  dwell  much  upon  methods.  Let  us  meet  the  demand  and  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  teachers  who  have  been  trained  to  t&ejoh. 
We  shall  then  succeed,  for  we  shall  combine  knowledge  and  tlio 
ability  to  impart  1c.  In  school  work,  more  than  in  any  other,  we 
must  avoid  ruts  and  grooves.  We  can  acomplish  this  only  by 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

Let  us  hope  to  place  in  cur  schools  teachers  keenly  alive  to 
th/eir  responsibilities,  and  consequently  betttter  able  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  pui>il,  for  after  all,  it  is  the  pupil  we  ai^  to 
reach  throug'h  the  teaoher.  The  schools  are  for  the  pupils  and  the 
pupils  "u-e,  or  will  be,  the  nation.    (Applause). 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Ott:  How  many  at  the  members  of  ta»  A  wionlattoii  pre»> 
ent  aro  teachers  of  reading  In  the  Pu  Wc  SohootoT  Haw  many  are 
taacOiers  of  physical  culture  in  the  Public  Schtools?  (Berend  bands 
were  raised.)  Well,  that  means  tfuut  a  v«ry  emaU  peireeoitige  o£ 
those  present  are  doing  that  work.  I  woodfir  tt  tboae 
w(hD  are  doing  it  should  be  here,  astd  wthetfaer  ithey  find  our 
AsBoeiatioii  of  very  great  value  to  them?  If  they  are  not  preaont 
and  are  not  members  of  the  National  Asaociatkm  of  Eloeutioolats, 
should  they  not  be? 

Mr.  Vinton:    They  ougfht  to  be. 

Mr.  Ott:  And  is  there  not  some  way  by  which  we  can  eztend 
the  influenoe  of  our  work  to  the  improFemeot  of  the  methods  of 
teaching?  Of  course  It  is  not  neceesary  Dor  ua  to  decide  that 
question  here  <this  morning,  if  it  is  true  that  we  are  not  doing  that 
work.  If  thds  is  a  convention  of  spedalists,  whose  lives  are  apent 
in  some  other  sphere  of  labor,  then  it  is  not  our  pcoMem  and  yet 
we  (have  a  right  this  morning  to  continue  our  discussion  as  to  ttie 
best  means  of  making  our  work  presentable.  I  would  like  not  to 
ask  questions,  but  to  open  up  a  line  of  thought  that  mls^  sug- 
gest some  questions  for  the  next  half  hour's  discussion.  USave  you 
noticed  that  a  large  number  who  are  very  well  versed  in  methods, 
evidently  do  not  exemplify  their  own  methods?  Hiaye  you  noticed 
that  the  pupils  do  not  apparently  embody  the  theory?  I  would  like 
an  answer  to  these  questions  from  the  teiachers.  Is  it  the  fault  of 
your  pupils^  or  do  you  spend  all  the  time  on  this  beautiful,  beauti- 
ful development  of  the  ideal  without  the  development  of  the  art- 
power  in  the  pupil?  At  a  number  of  the  conventions  we  have  had 
this  experience:  Some  one  would  make  a  very  beautiful  explan- 
ation, and  then  say,  "now  this  is  the  application  of  it; "  and  when 
the  application  came  it  was  quite  inferior  to  the  explanation. 
When  the  little  stanza  or  little  poem  was  read  which  was  euppoe*> 
ed  to  show  how  beautiful  the  theory  was,  the  theory  became  quite 
ugly  seen  thro«ugh  that  glass.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  Is 
either  something  wrong  in  our  theorizing,  or  in  our  methods,  and 
that  -we  in  this  time  ought  to  find  out  about  It  if  we  can.  Shall 
we  have  first  some  questions  from  the  floor  to  direct  discussion? 
I  am  not  ignoring  now  Miss  T^ughton's  paper,  but  it  seems  to  me 
tfasl  what  Bho  said  was  so  unanimously  received —  and  in  saying 
tEis  the  Chair  is  not  trying  to  decide  for  you— but  it  does  seem 
that  there  are  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  fact  that  if  we  want  to 
work  for  the  Public  Schools  we  must  work  through  the  Superln- 
tendentB,  or  they  will  not  allow  us  to  do  it.    So  I  am  not  closing 
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the  discussion  on  that  line  but  will  leave  th&t  open  wbile  euggpest- 
ing  thfut  this  other  be  considered  with  ft  What  is  your  pleasure 
in  these  last  minutes  of  our  method  section? 

Mrs.  Conner:  I  would  like  to  eay  In  cotmecitiDn  with  the 
very  able  paper  w  hich  has  just  been  presesuted  by  Miss  LarUglhton 
that  I  wish  it  had  been  longer,  that  she  had  given  ub  more  of  the 
valuable  points  that  she  had  for  us.  In  conniectioin  with  the  dla- 
cuBslon  of  this  paper,  we  had  a  discussion  yesterday  which.  I  would 
like  to  bring  in  juxtaposition  with  this,  as  it  aill  leiads  up  to  the 
college  work  that  the  Professor  told  us  about  yesterday.  I  amxie 
when  you  asked  the  question  about  teachere.  Leaving  my  profes- 
sional work— which  1  have  been  In  tor  twemty  yeonsH-my  reading 
and  lecturing,  I  hare  taken  up  this  cause  of  the  Hlglh  School  be- 
cause I  believe  that  that  is  where  we  should  work  now.  (Ap- 
plause). I  do  not  wish  to  be  personal,  but  I  am  giTing  up  a  greoA 
deal  in  order  to  carry  that  out,  and  am  here  at  this  coo.ve<ntioin  to 
see  what  the  Association  can  do  for  that  work;  therefore  the  ques- 
tions  raised  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. What  is  the  Association  doing  for  this  oomparaitlvely 
elementary  work  There  were  but  two  of  us  wfho  rose  when  the 
question  was  asited  to  the  teachers.  I  want  to  say  that  if  this 
Association  could  prepare  tracts  to  distribute,  which  migh.t  con- 
tain such  papers  as  that  given  by  Prc^eesor  Saundereon  yesterday, 
and  the  very  able  discussion  by  Professor  Blanbhard,  and  this  pa- 
per given  this  morninp,  and  have  them  placed  before  every  Board 
of  Bducation  and  State  and  Sohool  Superintendent  in  the  country, 
and  have  them  understand  something  of  what  tbis  Aesooiaition  is 
tr>ing  to  do,  we  would  have  great  results.  You  say,  why  are  tSiere 
not  more  of  us  working  in  this  line?  It  is  because  they  will  not 
allow  it,  that  is  why.  They  say  that  our  work  Is  dramatic,  that  it 
is  not  natural,  that  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  other  subjects, 
whldi  we  all  know  is  untrue  because  real  expression  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  other  educational  work  done  in  our  schools.  We 
have  had  tliat  proved  to  us.  (Applause).  And  now  I  <hope  the 
other  people  will  speak  and  give  as  all  the  points  they  can  to  help 
us  in  this  work,  because  some  of  us  as  pioneers  and  chanter  mem- 
bers of  this  AsBooiation  are  giving  up  a  great  deal  to  carry  this 
Avork  on  before  we  arc  too  old  to  go  further  with  it 

Miss  Bruot:  Miss  Laughton  revealed  the  secret  of  the  tardy 
recognition  of  our  art  in  some  quarters,  when  she  said  that  teach- 
ers of  elocution  lack  method.  We  do  not  know  Just  how  to  teach 
in  aff  liation  with  the  work  of  the  High  Sohotols  or  Public  Schools 
because  we  have  not  the  necessary  normal  training.  The  most  of 
U8  heed  systematic  normal  training.    We  do  not  know  how  to  fan- 
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jmrt  w<hat  we  know.  Miae  I^aughton  said  furtlier,  IthlBt  most  of  nm 
coach  or  prepare  for  exhlbitioDS.  We  should  have  a  flgr0bematic 
method,  or  plan  to  cover  four  years'  oourse  In  the  HIU^  Sdhoda. 
I  had  intended  to  give  a  little  outline  of  how  elociitloii  1b  tau£^t 
in  the  Cleveland  If igh  Schools,  but  have  thought  it  mlg^t  seem  a 
little  too  egotietlc  on  my  part.  However,  I  would  Bay  that  ten 
years  ago  I  arranged  a  plan  which  covered  the  four  yearo'  oourae 
in  High  School  work  and  which  is  in  perCect  affiliation  with  the 
English  work. 

Upon  entering:  tlie  High  School  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  told  by 
the  Principal  that  I  must  have  a  syBtematlc  plan  of  work  that 
would  cover  the  whole  year.  I  at  once  arranged  such  a  plan  and 
submitted  It  to  the  Board  of  Education.  It  was  accepted,  and 
furthermore  was  sent  later  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  for  ex- 
hibitioiL 

It  might  be  InterostiTig  to  members  to  know  that  more  iSbaai 
six  years  ago,  I  saw  the  necessity  for  our  work  being  recognised 
by  the  Naiional  Educational  Association,  an  association  w<htcih  re- 
presents the  leadintr  edn(  ators  of  this  country,  but  wlilch  had  Ig- 
nored this  Bubjpct  altoflfether.  Six  years  ago  the  Association  met 
at  Buffalo  when  I  drew  up  a  petition  and  obtained  to  It  the  signa- 
tures of  flfty  leading  educators  of  this  country,  asking  to  have  this 
work  given  some  recognition  upon  the  N.  E.  A.  program.  It  was 
presented  to  the  Exer^utive  Committee  and  tabled.  They  had  no 
use  for  the  subjei''t  I  went  to  the  Associaion  every  succeeding 
year  and  talked  with  leading  educators,  I^ast  year  many  of  you 
will  remember.  1  was  on  the  committee  with  Mr.  Trueblood  and 
Mr.  Fulton  to  go  to  Detroit  to  make  one  more  appeal  to  the  EJxecu- 
tive  Board.  I  made  a  little  plea  before  the  Executive  Board  at 
that  meeting  for  the  "Spoken  Word."  I  did  not  call  it  ''Elocu- 
tion."  After  I  had  finished  speaking,  Professor  Gale  made  a  mo- 
tion that  this  work  be  given  place  upon  the  programme  at  Minn- 
eapolis his  year,  designating  it  as  the  "Spoken  Word,"  not  ETlocu- 
tion.  The  motion  was  instantly  seconded  and  carried.  I  think 
most  of  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  j  ear  on  the  program  at 
Minneapolis  this  subject  is  before  the  N.  E.  A.  (Applause.)  I  be- 
lieve that  most  every  one  will  recognize  what  that  means  to  us. 
it  means  that  all  the  Public  Schools  of  this  country  will  give  more 
attention  to  this  work;  it  is  going  to  be  on  their  curriculums. 

JLjet  us  again  emphasize  what  Miss  Lau^ton  has  said,  that  we 
prepare  ourselves  to  teach  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Public 
Schools;  we  must  have  a  normal  training,  and  must  be  able  to  con- 
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form  to  the  systematic  methods  of  the  Public  Schools  Let  us  not 
be  superHcial  in  our  preparatian  for  this. 

Miss  Laughton:  I  do  not  wislh  to  be  holding  otherwise  tbian 
that  every  teacher  here  has  a  method,  but  do  those  methods  ooiin- 
cide  one  with  another  and  do  they  work  in  harmony  with  the 
methods  employed  in  Public  School  teaching?  I  know  evwy  one 
here  has  a  method,  but  are  our  methods  sufficiently  alike  to  give 
us  unity  and  harmony  in  our  work?  The  point  I  would  like  to 
make  Is  this:  We  are  all  of  us  preparing  pupils  for  some  end  or 
other;  if  we  could  prepare  them  fbr  Public  School  teachore  we 
would  be  doing  a  great  missionary  work,  I  feel. 

Miss  Chase:  In  regard  to  this  work  being  taught  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  eviin  though  we  may  not  be  employed  directly  by  the 
School  Boards,  I  hope  the  time  may  Boon  come  w<hen  the  subjeict 
can  be  introduced  Into  the  schools  by  proper  teachers  and  proper- 
ly carried  on.  I  have  with  me  fourteen  teachers  for  summer 
work,  chiefly  in  physical  expreesion.  As  I  look  around  I  see  ladles 
standing  with  low  chests  and  protruding  abdomens,  arms  drawn 
back.  When  I  say  straighten  up  to  my  pupils,  they  say  the  teaich- 
er  said,  throw  back  your  shoulders.  I  wisfti  we  mlg^t  never  again 
hear  that  direction— "throw  back  your  shoulders."  Hang  the 
body  as  a  bucket  in  the  well  is  hung;  so  that  th^  may  have  an 
active  chest  By  this  training  their  lungs  will  be  greatly  benefit- 
ed, and  the  lungs  are  the  organs  by  w<hioh  we  live.     (Applause). 

Mrs.  Swift:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  work  has  been  largely  in  the 
Public  Schools;  although  not  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, yet  I  have  certain  privileges  and  a  certain  reoogniltlan  there 
as  a  teacher.  So  I  think  I  can  speak  pretty  well  on  this  subject. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  overcome  in  Public  School  work.  In 
the  first  place  the  Board  of  Directors  do  not  know  the  impoitsxice 
of  it,  and  do  not  care  very  much  about  it.  Th^  are  more  lareely 
interested  in  political  matters,  as  a  geneml  thing.  There  are  oCt- 
en  connected  with  the  management  of  Public  School  mattere,  gen- 
tlemen who  aie  opposed  to  lady  teacihers  on  principle,  and  so  will 
never  encourage  anything  that  a  woman  advanoes.  I  know  this 
is  too  often  the  case.  At  the  present  time  in  our  schools,  reading 
Is  not  taught  beyond  the  Grammar  School,  and  if  any  one  applies 
to  teach  it,  they  do  not  encourage  them.  That  Is  the  difficulty  to 
be  met  and  overcome.  I  have  been  the  means  of  Introducing  i>hy- 
sical  culture  in  the  schools,  which  I  fthougfht  was  badly  needed. 
Probably  wo  will  have  Elocution  at  some  future  day  In  the  HigSh 
Schools.  They  do  not  at  present  understand  the  necessity  of  pvoiH 
erly  teadhing  Reading,  and  are  satisfied  if  the  pupil  is  oonteoi  to 
stand  up  and  apeak  a  piece.    Somettmes  they  allow  gfBdvtu/tm  to 
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be  coached  at  their  own  expense,  but  make  no  jMnorlHlan  for  it  We 
must  try  to  influence  the  School  Boajxls  and  School  Superintend- 
ents so  as  to  ?et  the  opportunity  for  working  in  the  flchoole;  but 
if  you  will  do  good  work  outside  of  the  schools  you  will  awaken,  an 
interest  in  that  way.  Miss  Bruot  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate, 
for  I  don't  tliink  there  a<re  many  schools  in  the  United  States  that 
penult  Elocution,  as  Elocution,  or  under  any  other  name,  to  be 
taught  outside  of  the  coaching:  that  their  graduates  taka  I  be- 
lieve there  is  one  stat«j  I  heard  from  to-^y  where  It  is  reoDgnlzed 
in  the  Public  Schools,  but  I  know  of  no  special  teachero  of  Elocu- 
tion in  bhe  Public  Schools  elsewhere.  Pt  is  easy  to  theorize,  but  I 
believe  every  one  here  tha;t  is  teaching  will  be  willing  to  admit  that 
while  there  is  a  great  disposition  to  coach  and  prepare  for  oon- 
t^ts,  tuat  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  a  great  many,  and  we 
must  overcome  that  idea,  and  do  more  than  that  before  we  can 
accomplish  anything  for  the  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Saunderson  :  I  speik  as  one  who  has  taught  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  also  as  one  who  has  taught  teachers  for  Public 
Schools.  I  believe  that  must  be  in  the  main  the  position  of  us  wtio 
are  to  be  specialists  in  this  work.  Public  Schools  for  a  long  time 
to  come  will  require  a  teacher  who  can  teach  something  else  as 
well  as  Elocutnion,  in  order  to  take  that  work.  Take,  for  in- 
sbarce,  the  situation  in  the  schools  of  Wisoonsin.  which  I  know 
something  about.  The  time  was,  not  very  many  years  ago,  when 
t/hey  never  inquired  probably,  in  the  great  majority  of  those 
schools,  whether  a  teacher  knew  anything  about  reading  or  not 
Now  in  evcrj'  High  School  there  is  one  teacher  of  Reading  at 
least — usually  the  teacher  of  English— who  must  be  able  to  teach 
expressive  reading,  in  other  words,  teach  the  pupils  to  read  aloud 
effectively.  That  is  an  additional  requirement  pretty  generally 
now  for  the  tecuiher  of  English,  and  the  result  is  that  teax»hers  are 
preparing  in  the  Normal  Schools,  Colleges  and  UniversiUes  for 
such  worl:  in  Wisconsin.  If  they  expect  to  tcac,h  in  the  English 
department,  thej  lake  an  additional  course  which  the  institution 
from  which  Lhey  giaduate  furnishes,  In  Elocution.  Reading,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  «*alled.  I  believe  that  our  work  must  continue 
to  be  very  largely  that  of  complete  specialists  in  the  higher 
HchoolG,  in  the  tea(^hinK  of  teachers  and  not  in  teaching  in  the 
Iliprh  .Schools  and  Public  Schools,  where  they  are  expected  to  teach 
something  el:=ie.  Ver>'  few  of  our  Public  Schools  will  be  able  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  as  a  mere  matter  of  finance,  to  carry  an  addi- 
tional teacher  whose  work  shall  be  nothing  but  Reading.  It  would 
bo  very  desirable,  especially  in  our  larger  cities,  if  we  could  have 
3uch  rpecial  teachers,    and  the  time  ought    to  come  wlien  in  th.e 
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Gramxnax  SchoolB  there  will  be  a  teacher  of  Reading  who  goes 
from  one  Grammar  Sdhool  tx)  another,  having  charge  of  this  whole 
work  for  the  children;  but  that  time  is  not  rery  immediate,  and 
in  the  meantime  we  must  put  in  our  work  in  teacihlng  itlhe  teach- 
ers.    (Applause). 

Mr.  Fi^wers  :  I  have  been  listening  with  great  pleasure  to 
what  Prof e-ssor  Saunderson  had  to  say.  We  always  listen  to  a  per- 
son from  the  standpoint  from  which  they  speak.  I  speak  to  this 
ouestion  because  before  I  went  Into  the  Art-study  of  EHocutioin  six 
ypars  ago,  I  h^  had  an  experience  for  eight  years  as  a  practical 
school  man  in  a  public  school,  having  been  Superintendent  of  a 
school  system  corresponding  to  that  of  Cinolnnati;  in  whldh  we 
had  all  the  grades  from  the  Klndegarten  through  to  the  Hig^ 
School;  and  at  the  time  the  furor  of  the  new  education  was  on,  I 
made  an  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  lack  of  the  study  of 
Reading.  In  doing  so  I  went  througlh  wlmt  the  Oommisaaoper  of 
i!!]c1ucatlon  of  the  Unltod  States  had  had  to  say  for  a  number  of 
years  upon  this  subject,  going  back  six  years,  I  think,  into  the  re- 
ports of  the  Comnilsfldoner  of  Education,  who  was  the  predecesBor 
of  our  Mr.  Harris.  In  passing  I  would  say  that  I  am  speaking  to 
this  point  for  this  reason,  that  I  do  not  believe  you  can  ever  re- 
move any  evil  until  you  remove  the  cause  of  the  evil  and  you 
will  not  get  at  the  cause  of  the  evil  until  you  get  at  the  history  of 
it  The  trouble  Is  that  in  many  things  we  bave  attempt- 
ed to  lop  off  a  limb  when  we  migbt  have  removed 
the  root  of  the  diflQculty.  Now  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present 
apathy  is  the  fa<rt  that  those  older  educators  through  their  reports, 
and  thjough  their  speeches  to  the  generation  before  this,  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  teacfhers  of  that  day,  and  by  transmission  to 
the  present  generation,  the  idea  that  the  teaching  of  Reading  was 
first  Impossible,  and  secondly  pernicious.  You  will  find  in  one  of 
the  reports  of  the  former  Commissioner  of  whom  I  spoke,  this 
sentence:  "There  is  no  teaching  so  pernicious  as  the  direct  at- 
tempt to  teach  oratory  in  secondary  elementary  schools."  Think 
of  such  a  statement  as  that  emanating  from  the  higesit  authority 
educational  in  Amorica!  From  that  cause,  and  from  otber  causes, 
we  find  a  great  dislike  to  the  teaching  of  Elocution  !n  the  Public 
Schools.  Professor  Saunderson  is  right.  I  do  not  think  It  is  pos- 
sible, or  at  least  practicable,  to  teaah  elocution  per  se  below  the 
High  School.  The  only  way  that  Reading  can  be  properly  tau^t 
in  fihe  grades  is  for  each  teacher  to  be  a  good  reader  and  know  how 
to  teach  what  she  is  able  to  do.  If  you  trace  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  Reading  in  this  country,  you  will  find  that  it  has  ggone 
from  the  top  down,  and  not  from  the  bottom    up.    We  have  had 
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Reading;  introduced  into  schools;  we  are  getitixig  It  Into  the  High 
Schools,  and  I  think  in  the  High  SchooHs  we  will  ppdtmSbly  find  oar 
limit  for  some  time;  hut  there  it  can  be  Iftagh/t  wiell.  I  tMnk  I 
will  make  this  statement:  In  the  last  six  yeazB  I  have  been  in  a 
great  number  of  educational  institutions,  from  Universiity  down 
to  academies  and  below,  and  I  do  not  know  of  in  more  than  two 
Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  a  teadher  of  reading,  a  good  elo- 
cutionist, a  good  artist,  who  is  an  artiist  ihimself  and  Is  able  to 
teach  the  art.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  sudh  are  iMVsent  If 
ao,  I  would  like  to  get  acquainted;  but  that  is  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  A  large  part  of  the  trouble  lies  with  ourselves;  we  have 
not  deserved  any  more  than  we  have  got  Wben  we  deserve  more 
we  will  get  It. 

Mr.  Ott:  Our  hour  is  over.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
others.  Now  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  grraltltiide  for 
your  help. 

Adjourned. 
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THE  BURIAL  OP  MOSES. 

MRS.    AI^KXANDBR. 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain. 

On  this  side  Jordaii's  wave, 

In  a  vale  In  tbe  lajLd  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 

But  no  man  dug  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  It  e'er» 

For  the  Angels  of  Ood  upturned  the  aod. 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 
Thait  ever  passed  on  earth: 
But  no  man  heard  the  tmmping 
Or  saw  the  train  go  forth. 

Lo,  when  the  waxrlor  dleth. 

His  comrades  In  the  war. 

With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drums 

Follow  the  funeral  car. 

They  show  his  banners  taken. 

They  tell  his  battles  won. 

And  after  him  lead  his  masteileBS  steed, 

While  peais  the  minute  gun. 

Amid  the  nobieot  of  the  land 

Men  lay  the  sage  to  rest. 

And  give  the  boird  an  honored  placa^ 
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with  costly  marUe  dreeaod. 

In  the  great  Miii0t«r  transept. 

Where  lights  like  glories  taH, 

And  the  choir  sings,  and  the  orgsn  riofli 

Along  the  emblaaooed  irall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword; 

This,  the  most  glited  poet 

That  ever  breathed  a  word; 

And  never  earth's  phllosofxher 

Traced  ^i'Ji  his  golden  pen. 

On  the  deathless  page,  truths  (half  to  sage 

As  he  wrote  donvn  for  men. 

And  had  he  not  high  lionor? 

The  hillside  for  his  pall. 

To  He  In  state  while  angels  wait. 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall. 

And  the  dark  rock-pines,  like  tossing  plumes. 

Over  his  bier  to  wave. 

And  Ck>d'8  own  hand,  In  that  lonely  land. 

To  lay  his  In  the  grave? 


Mr  Hawn  :  1  have  purposely  arranged  tihe  program  so  that 
I  could  have  for  my  opening  topic  this  matter  of  •'perspective" 
and  I  expect  to  have  little  or  no  opposition  in  what  I  have  to  say, 
1  have  an  idea  that  all  of  us  are  aiming  ait  the  same  thing,  so  if 
we  can  establish  the  principle  of  "persi)ecitlve"  here  this  morning 
I  think  we  can  count  it  as  a  gain. 

In  reading  the  procetrfings  of  other  meetings  of  this  Associa- 
tion, I  have  been  a  little  displeased  to  find  that  there  seem  to  have 
been  no  coaolusions  reached,  and  1ft  is  my  determination  while 
conducting  this  section  here,  to  make  you  individually  and  col- 
lectively stand  for  something  for  the  time  being.  I  want  to  out- 
line a  principle,  have  it  thoroughly  discussed,  and  then  take,  If 
need  be,  a  rising  vote  upon  it,  in  order  that  our  next  report  may 
state  that  I^fty-five,  we  will  say,  of  those  present  voted  so  and  so. 
I  am  not  sure  how  you  feel  about  it,  but  to  me  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  thmkiug  people  Is  helpful;  if  they  are  opposed  to  my  viewii 
makes  me  thoughiful.  I  pause  and  reflect,  and  am  a  little  less 
certain  that  I  am  right.  If,  on  the  oontnary,  In  a  body  of  this 
kind  a  majority  of  you  endorse  some  prtnolple  which  I  have  out- 
lined, of  course  It  upholds  me  In  my  view  and  helps  me. 
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By  the  worcl  "peropectlye/*  I  mean  jucrt  -wliat  an  artist  does 
who  paints  or  draws.  If  I  were  asked  what  <aie  one  great  error  erf 
elocutionists  was,  T  should  eay  in  their  wTt>ng  use  of  "perspective," 

I  itliink  we  are  lead  aside  often  by  this  thought,  *we  know  so  well 
the  potency,  the  beauty  and  the  efficiemcy  of  correct  oral— and  il 
you  chooee  physical  inteiT)retatlon'^tihat  we  Interpret  and  bring 
to  the  foreground  thoughts  which  Should  be  left  away  in  the 
bacl'-ground  in  the  picture  which  we  are  drawing.  My  principle 
therefore  is  this,  that  the  thought  or  emotloin  wlildh  may  Ive  of 
paramount  value  in  one  canvas,  or  one  elecuitionary  picture,  is 
only  pecondaiy,  or  of  much  less  importance  in  another  picture. 
Now  the  laws  of  perspective  as  applied  to  the  art  of  drawing,  are, 
as  you  Know,  clearly  defined  and  well  understood.  You  cannot 
present  to  the  eye  a  receding  country  lane  or  road  by  means  of 
two  diverging  lines.  It  is  a  scientific  impossl'bility  and  agiaiinst 
the  law  of  optics.  You  cannot  do  it  To  represent  to  the  human 
eye  a  receding  oountry  lane,  you  must  make  your  lines  converge. 

I I  is  that  instead  of  this  (illustrating  on  blackboard).  &o  in  ervery 
canvafi  the  artist  has  had  one  central  Idea  the  dominant  Idea, 
which  he  presents,  and  he  does  it  largely  by  perspective  thiou^h 
lines,  and  also  of  course  by  means  of  the  perspective  of  color.  The 
proportionate  arrangement  of  color  helps  to  give  perspective.  I 
have  heard  readers,  many  of  them  of  no  mean  reputation,  whose 
"values"  in  interpretation  were  all  on  a  straight  line,  like  a  row 
of  clothes  pins  stuck  on  a  wash  line,  without  a  particle  of  perspec- 
tive, not  a  bit  It  was  like  the  earliest  examples  we  have  of  Chin- 
ese painting,  silhouette,  no  perspectiye  at  all. 

To  bring  out  this  point  clearly,  I  began  to  tihink  of  the  poems 
I  had  read  or  used,  to  find  some  one  which  would  enable  me  to  il- 
lustrate how  we  must  consider  and  arrange  values  in  every  selec- 
tion which  we  give.  I  found  this  "Burial  of  Moses"  by  Mrs.  Al- 
exander, and  have  selected  it  for  our  use  this  morning.  I  have 
asked  no  one  to  read.  This  must  be  done  by  voluntary  oontrlbu- 
tion.  Now,  will  some  one  read  the  poem?  By  tftie  way,  nothing 
shall  be  criticised  except  with  reference  to  the  one  point  of  per- 
spective; so  please  feel  at  perfect  liberty,  because  nothing  Shall 
be  said  about  any  other  element  of  the  art  except  that  one.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  the  topic  of  perspective  in  the  reader's 
art 

Mr.  Silvbrnatl:  Mr.  ITawn  is  so  sincere,  that  I  want  to  do 
all  I  can  to  h^ Ip  him.  He  has  been  a  power  in  our  State  Associa- 
tion, and  I  want  to  start  his  ball  rolling.  That  is  the  only  reason 
why  I  offer  myself  as  an  example.  How  much  do  you  want  me  to 
read? 
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Mr.  Hawn  :    All  of  the  poem  tliat  "we  Ihaye  bere. 
(Mr.  Sllyernall  read  the  seleotioQ,  etatlnc;  that  he  did  so  wit2i- 
out  a  moment's  preparation.)     (Applause). 

Mr.  Hawn  :  1  cannot  imagine  why  you  applaud.  I  ttidnk  It 
was  very  badly  done. 

A  Mbmbbr:    Applaud  him  for  his  temerky. 

Mr.  Hawh  :  The  tone  was  good,  suited  to  the  toxric,  and  the 
rich  vibrant  voice;  those  were  all  good;  but  when  1  say  "bad,"  o^ 
course  I  am  speaking  in  relation  to  my  topic.  It  iadced  perspec- 
tive woefully.  It  was  a  line  of  clothes  pins.  That  is  not  the  idea 
in  the  poem. 

A  Mbmber:    Prove  it 

Mb.  Hawn  :   Let  some  one  else  reed  It. 

Mr.  Vinton  :  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  pas- 
saga  I  read  ft  years  ago,  but  have  not  practiced  on  it  I  waat  to 
ilUistate  what  I  believe  is  perspective  in  expression,  making  pic- 
tures out  of  words.  When  reading  the  first  line,  '^By  Nefbo^s 
lonely  mountain" — 1  .see  that  lonely  mountain  in  my  mind's  eye. 
''By  Nebo's  lonely  moimtiain"  out  there  in  the  desert,  that  most 
miserable  placa 

Mr.  Vinton  then  read  the  selectLon. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Pardon  my  personality;  tlhat  is  worse  than  tbe 
other  according  to  my  understanding. 

A  Mbmbbr:    That  was    all    perspective. 

Mi88  Pattbn  :  This  is  a  subject  1  am  greatly  interested  in. 
Tn  all  the  training  I  have  ever  had,  with  the  exception  of  one 
teacher,  this  is  someching  that  has  never  been  mentioned;  and 
this  is  more  noteworthy  because  I  am  led  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
great  things  in  interpretation  is  perspective.  (A  Voiob:  CSood!) 
I  know  what  is  meant  by  it.  I  do  not  pretend  I  can  do  It  I  would 
like  to  read  this  for  criticism.     (Applause). 

Miss  Patteji  then  read  the  selection,  adding  that  she  had  not 
looked  at  it  since  she  read  it  in  the  Fifth  Reader. 

Mb.  Hawn:  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  think  I  saw  some 
le^aninp  toward  corre^'t  adjustment  of  perspective.  The  fault  I 
think  in  that  wouid  be  a  matter  of  degree;  there  was  a  clear  aim 
to  give  perspective,  relations  and  value,  but  it  is  not,  1  think,  quite 
right  yet 

Mrs.  Kennedy:  1  want  to  offer  a  criticism  on  the  last  read- 
ing. While  I  think  it  embodied  the  spirit  and  kept  the  perspec- 
tive, I  do  not  think  that  the  last  part  of  it  was  at  all  according  to 
w^at  the  author  intended.  I  think  the  last  two  verses  were  intend- 
ed for  exaltation,  and  I  think  this  reading  kept  its  downward 
trend  from  beginning  to  end.  The  two  yeroes  are  simply  contnuits. 
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speaking  of  the  wtarior  and  the  sage,  and  that  oontsnust  ahooild  be 
s^own. 

Mb.  Hawn  :  I  am  obliged  to  Mlrsw  Kennedy.  Tha^  lias  re«dly 
given  us  the  key.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuas  tihe  yalues  of  tlie 
poem,  I  want  you  to  do  that  yourselves. 

Mrs.  Kbnnedt:  I  have  not  read  the  poem  before.  It  is  en- 
tirely now  to  me,  but  this  is  my  work,  to  find  dlffeirences  in  things 
and  bring  out  the  true.  I  thought  I  could  hedp  you  by  this  ana- 
lysis. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  want  individuals  to  read  l!t  aooording  to  tftieiT 
analysis. 

Mrs.  Robb:  I  woyld  like  to  read  the  oeleotion  for  crltloiflm, 
I  haven't  the  slighest  idea  wihat  this  poem  means,  but  I  hav«  an 
idea  tbat  I  would  like  to  bring  It  fdrth  iby  certaJn  empfhasis,  to  see 
if  it  will  help  in  the  criticism  of  the  work.  (Mrs.  Robb  then  read 
Uie  selection.)  That  is  very  Imperfect  I  know.  I  didn't  inteoid  it 
to  be  perfect,  but  if  it  presents  a  new  line  of  thouglht,  I  tflilnk  it 
will  be  helpful  to  you. 

Mb.  Hawn:  I  am  obliged  to  the  last  volunteer,  but  we  must 
stick  to  the  point,  which  is  not  a  question  of  emp(bBal&  We  oould 
study  this  poem  all  day  and  find  different  poin<t6  to  emphasize,  but 
we  cannot  go  into  that.  (Mr.  Hawn  (here  crltUcdzes  the  pronounc- 
iation  used  by  all  the  readers  of  the  word  "waarloir.")  But  we 
cannot  enter  into  anj'thing  now  but  tlie  matter  of  perspective,  and 
you  will  pi  ease  hereafter  read  It  with  sole  reference  to  that.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  the  ccwrrect  perspective. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  convention  to  read 
the  pessage. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  It  is  hardly  fair.  I  liave  just  been  analyziiig  it 
for  tho  first  time.  I  can  better  tell  you  how  to  read  It  The  first 
paragraph  is  intended  to  create  an  atonoepSiere.  Then  there  ia  a 
contrast  between  Moses  and  other  people  wbo  die — the  warrior,  the 
sage,  the  poeL 

Mr.  Hawn  :  That  is  the  whole  tihlng— amd  nolbody  gave  it. 

Mb.  Fulton  :  And  the  last  para«n^ph  is  a  tribi^to.  Simirfy 
marvelous!  Oh,  that  is  the  grandest  ttiing  on  earth,  tf  one  oooild 
lie  down  and  have  Crod's  oWn  hand  lay  (him  In  the  grave,  and  havB 
the  dark  rock-pines,  like  tossing  plumes,  and  ithe  stare  for  tapers 
tull;  that  would  be  the  highest  honor. 

A  lady  requested  Mr.  Hawn  to  read  the  selection. 

Mr  Hawn  :  It  is  scarcely  fair  for  this  reason:  It  is  a  poem 
that  requires  study.  There  are  other  things  in  it  thaoi  perspec- 
Uve. 
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Madam  Senren  was  asked  to  read  the  pnfwnge,  but  made  no 
response. 

Mr  Hawm  :  I  think  that  Madam  Serven  would  ratlier  be  ex- 
cused. 

Madam  Servkn  :     I  would  rather  be  excused. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  read 
this  seJccLion  for  you  wiuh  the  thoug-ht  that  is  now  comtrolling  me. 
1  submitted  a  papf^r  on  "perspective"  to  a  literary  body  in  New 
York  Ciiy,  and  used  this  poem  for  this  purpose.  Please  notice 
that  this  poem  should  be  very  clear  to  us  in  this  one  matter  of 
perspective,  because  it  starts  out  by  telling  you  point  blank,  in 
»ood  plain  English,  that  as  compared  with  all  the  funerals  of  the 
world,  none  was  such  as  this.  Now  in  some  way  that  is  the  mean- 
ing. No  matter  what  else  you  do  with  beauty  of  tone,  Inflections 
and  the  other  elements  of  your  speech,  you  must  certainly  bring 
out  hero  the  central  idea,  that  the  burial  of  this  man  Moses  exeed- 
ed  in  magnificence,  in  dignity  and  solemnity  all  the  pageants  of 
the  earthly  ^'arriors,  sages,  philosophers — all  of  them.  Now  the 
question  is,  how  are  you  going  to  make  that  apparent?  How  are 
we  with  voice,  gesture—  because  I  thank  the  Lord — and  In  this  I  do 
not  m«in  to  be  irreverent — but  I  am  grateful  every  day  of  my  life 
that  there  is  only  one  law,  not  one  law  for  the  body,  and  anotfher 
for  the  mind  and  another  for  the  \'oice;  how  are  we  to  give  the 
true  perspective  In  this  poem?  This  matter  of  perspective  ap- 
pertains to  the  body  as  well  as  the  voice.  That  is  why  I  took  t3ie 
liberty  of  saying  to  the  second  si)eaker  that  his  persi)ective  was 
worse  thau  the  first,  because  he  had  added  bad  perspective  in  ges- 
ture. The  poem  starts  out  by  saying  to  you  without  any  poetic  im- 
agery, that  the  burial  of  this  man  Tvas  the  grandest  that  ever  pass- 
ed on  earth  at  any  time.  Now  my  delivery  must  execute  that 
thought;  consequently  the  central  figure  on  my  canvas  must  be  a 
descriptJou  of  the  burial  of  Moses.  Notice  please  that  the  author 
thought  so  little  oE  the  funeral  of  earthly  potentates  of  every  sort, 
that  she  doesn't  even  name  them.  It  is  "Lo,  when  the  warrior" — 
any  old  warrior,  any  old  poet.  She  dismissos  them  into  the  limbo 
of  utter  insignificance,  away  in  the  l>ackgTound;  but  you  will  aJl  re- 
call how  the  first  reader  sfave  us  the  same  rich  tone  throughout' the 
description  of  tLe  burial  of  the  earthly  warrior  as  in  the  burial  of 
Ivloses.  Isn't  that  true?  1  he  second  speaker  added  to  it  the  mis- 
take of  gest  ire.  After  exhausting  the  limit  of  gesture  in  his  de- 
scription ol  the  banners  taken,  by  raisins  the  arm  to  its  full 
height  and  pointing  to  the  banners,  he  was  left  powerless  to  point 
higher  to  the  stars  of  heaven  for    tapers   tall.    One's   arm  Is  not 
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elBBtlc  enough  tx>  make  a  grander  figure  tor  the  "toesing  plumes" 
on  the  hillside.    That  was  exactly  the  mistake  of  gesture. 

Notice,  if  the  funeral  of  George  Washingtovi  were  my  topic,  I 
have  a  perfect  right  to  show  his  "banners  taken"  and  tall  his  "bat- 
tles won"  with  great  detail,  but  if  I  do  that  in  this  stanza  when  a 
subordinate  part  of  this  particular  poem,  I  should  have  notiiing 
of  voice,  tone,  or  gesture  left  with  which  to  make  my  climax  the 
burial  of  Moses.    That  is  the  whole  principle. 

When  I  gave  this  paper  in  New  York  they  asked  me  to  inter- 
pret the  poem  and  I,  like  a  foolish  youth,  rushed  in  and  tried  to 
recite  it.  but,  with  tne  idea  of  arranging  my  peispeotive,  and 
swayed  by  the  domiuatiug  idea  of  making  the  earthly  warrior's 
funeral  seem  diminutive,  I  overdid  it  A  friend  afterward  said, 
**Mr.  Hawn,  you  spoke  of  the  burial  of  an  earthly  warrior  as  if 
you  were  going  lo  say  that  a  cat  had  jumped  over  (the  back  yard 
fence."  My  effort  was  to  make  the  funeral  of  Moses  stand  up  so 
magniilceuiiy  that  1  over-did  the  thing.  I  do  not  think  this  morn- 
ing I  can  give  it;  but  I  am  sure  we  have  recognized  a  principle. 

You  remember  we  had  this  morning  some  lines  from  Sandai- 
phon.  I  will  try  and  quote  for  you  a  moment  It  may  make  the 
matter  clearer.  You  remember  the  beautiful  description  c€  Sand- 
aiphon  standing  on  the  ladder  of  light — 

How  erect  at  the  outermoeit  gates 
Of  the  City  CelesUal  he  waits. 

With  his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  light. 
That,  crowded  with  angels  unnumbered. 
By  Jacob  was  seen,  as  he  slumbered 

Alone  in  the  desert  at  ni^t?" 

Now,  please,  Jacob  is  not  in  this  picture  at  all;  yet  I  have 
seen  noi  one,  but  twenty-five  of  our  best  interpreters  sttand  up  and 
insist  upon  bringing  Jacob's  ladder  right  into  the  foreground  of 
the  picture  with  such  prominence  that  you  forgot  all  about  San- 
dalphon.  Again,  many  of  our  pupils  make  the  mistake  of  placing 
an  emotional  value  upon  the  line:  "When  I  look  from  my  win- 
dow at  night,"  in  this  same  poem.  Believe  me,  that  line  has  no 
emotional  value,  "^hile  the  lines  before  and  after  have.  I  must 
show  you  that  I  am  **held"  and  that  I  am  "haunted,"  when  I  say 
"still  liaunts  me  and  holds  me  the  more,"  but  it  is  only  necessary 
in  the  next  line  that  I  should  siick  my  head  out  of  the  window  ; 
and  the  majesty  of  the  heavens  all  throbbing  and  panting 
with  stars,  you  cannot  make  too  big,  but  it  is  a  travesty  upon  correct 
reading  to  bring  the  window  alone  into  prominence. 

I  have   tried  to  show   you  this  momlng  that  from  whidh  w« 
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may  inculcate  the  principle  oC  the  enmacins  oC  ^alaea  la  ] 
tive  by  means  oC  the  voloe  and  of  the  hody.  Hoir  akall  1 1 
late  that?  I  want  this  AsaooiaUon  to  endocae  or  vetoae  t9  < 
thia  principle,  in  your  opinion  flhould  the  arnnwai  oC  thla 
deeortpUve  o£  the  burial  of  an  eartiUy  wanior,  poet  or  pHiloaopher 
be  delivered  with  the  same^  or  equal  importanoe  aa  ttie  liaea  4e- 
acriptiye  of  the  burial  of  MoeeaT  (A  Voice:  No^  Sirl)  They 
should  be  subordinate.  Those  who  beUere  they  staoaM  be  i 
dinate  please  so  signify.    (General  reaponae  ot  approfaL) 

So  much  as  applying  to  the  voice.  Now,  bb  to  i 
differ  radically  1  find  upon  the  use  of  gestmre.  Would  H  to  legiti- 
mate if  you  intend  to  u£>e  geatnre  in  this  poem,  to  point  to  tlie 
*%tars  fior  tapers  tall"^that's  a  matter  ot  taste?— Tben  would 
it  be  nght  in  this  saihe  poem  to  point  to  the  baaneca  toilowing 
the  earthly  warrior's  bier;  would  not  the  geataro  used  in  thia 
place^  being  the  utmost  limit  of  the  arm,  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
same  f^esture  later  on  when  used  to  indicate  "ataia/'  &c  Tboae 
who  think  both  gestures  could  be  used  virill  plesae  so  signify.  (Mr. 
Vinton  votes  "Aye.")  That  really  pleases  me  more  than  I  can 
tell  you,  for  in  private  conversations  I  have  heard  so  much  ahoat 
thia  use  of  gesture,  tbis  idea  of  making  everythtag  perfectly  dear, 
that  I  realiy  (expected  a  Flodden  field  here. 

A  Mkmbbr:  CSan  you  give  us  a  deflniUoii  oi  what  you  mean 
by  perspective? 

Mr.  Hawn:    The  arrangement  of  values. 

Miss  Nei^kb  :  I  was  wondering  if  many  of  us  instead  of  per- 
spective, would  not  prefer  to  call  it  climax,  or  arrangement  of 
sentences  and  phrases  with  regard  to  their  relative  values.  I 
think  many  of  us  have  been  working  along  this  line  without 
using  the  word  perspective,  and  would  not  climax  be  as  good  a 
term? 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  think  not,  because  the  word  climax  has  been 
generally  used  with  a  different  technical  meaning;  as  the  climax 
of  the  thought  or  einotion.The  word  "perspective"  is  a  more  com- 
mon sense  term  and  I  think  has  a  recognized  value. 

Mr.  Fui^ton  :  It  is  the  same  old  principle  of  contrast  that  we 
have  always  taught— contrast  It  would  not  be  climax  unless  one 
contrast  excelled  another.  I  think  perspective  is  a  good  name 
for  it 

Miss  Nbi^kb  :  It  is  similar  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  painting. 
and  that  makes  it  very  clear. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Cootraflt  is  not  exactly  the  word,  because  tflilngs 
can  be  contrasted  and  at  the  same  time  can  be  oo-equaL    That  is 
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not  the  word.    It  must  be  perspeoUve,  becauae  it  means  oontraflt- 
Ing  with  reference  to  valuea. 

Ms..  Fui^TON  :  Tha;t  is  true  of  cootraat  A  reiatiye  value  is  a 
principle  employed  in  contrast  always. 

Ma.  Hawn:  Yet  you  may  have  things  that  are  oontrafited, 
things  which  are  perleotly  oo-equal,  and  <Miily  differing  in  oertaln 
relationsihips. 

Mr.  Fuwon:    I  think  perspective  is  a  betbeor  word. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Because  it  means  more  than  contrast;  it  means 
not  only  contrasting  but  adjusting. 

A  Msmbbr:  it  covers  more. 
CL  Mr.  Fi^owbrs  :  As  a  member  of  the  convention  engaged  en- 
tirely In  the  execution  of  what  I  am  supposed  to  know, 
1  am  very  m^ucn  interested  in  that  most  vital  admission 
the  Chairman  made,  when  he  spoke  of  having  once  lec- 
tured on  this  topic,  and  understood  it  and  explained  it,  but  at 
the  very  time  wlien  he  was  in  a  white  heat  of  this  knowledge  be- 
fore an  audli'nce,  he  was  asked  to  read  in  order  to  show  what  he 
knew,  and  he  admitted  that  he  made  an  ou/trageous  fallura  That 
runs  to  the  art  side  of  perspective,  which  Is  no  small  mattter. 
Most  of  the  members  of  this  National  Assodatioin  in  the  National 
Conventions — and  I  have  attended  all  but  three— are  teadhers  oC 
elocution  who  are  allowing  others  how  to  do  things,  and  I  am  sure 
they  aspire  to  be  artists  and  expect  their  pupils  to  be  artists.  Now 
there  Is  a  great  gulf  between  how  to  do  it  and  the  doing.  (Ap- 
plause).   What  is  the  motaphysicial  Ineflaclency? 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Thai  leads  us  quite  far  afield,  I  would  say  to  the 
last  speaker,  because  I  have  found  through  observation  that  there 
are  many  of  us  wlio  teach  well,  who  cannot  interpret. 

Mr.  Fui^ton  :  Mr.  Flowers  has  touched  the  very  center  when 
be  refers  to  the  guif  between  the  way  to  do  and  the  doing.  I 
would  be  one  of  a  class  of  six  to  read  that  poem  to-morrow.  Can 
we  read  the  poem  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Hawn:  The  Chairman  will  be  only  too  glad  to  imder- 
take  it  and  will  be  the  seventh  in  the  club.  I  would  say  simply 
en  passant  that  Mr.  Flowers  misunderstood  me  It  was  not  thsx 
I  cannot  read  the  poem;  ordinarily,  under  certain  oonditions,  I 
read  it  fairly  well,  but  it  waa  that  at  that  moment  I  was  simply 
insisting  upon  one  thought,  trying  to  make  one  thing  very  large 
and  the  other  very  small,  and  I  over-did  it  I  was  the  pedagogue, 
not  the  artist  I  claim  that  1  can  read  it  according  to  the  principle 
I  have  referred  to,  and  I  shall  bo  glad  to  do  so  for  the  conven- 
tion if  time  permits  to-morrow. 

Ma.  HuMPHavY  :    I  am  a  great   believer  In   flair  play.    You 
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have  led  some  of  as  to  a  yeritable  slaughter,  and  in  our  desire 
to  express  this  thing  for  the  purposes  which  ycu  have  iadloated 
and  to  our  everlasting  betterment,  we  have,  as  I  said,  been  led  to 
the  slaughter.  Now  Mr.  f'ulton  took  time  while  some  othera  were 
reading  to  look  through  the  pasaage  and  get  the  perspective;  he 
gets  up  and  does  not  read  it,  as  he  was  asked  to  do,  but  explains 
to  us  what  the  perspective  is,  I  think  it  no  more  than  fair  that  he 
should  read  it.  and  let  us  see  what  the  perspeotive  is,  not  scien- 
tifically, but  from  an  artist's  standpoint.  I  want  him  to  read  It 
(Applause). 

Mb.  Hawn  :  The  point  is  admirably  taken,  but  it  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  individual.  Mr.  Fulton  has  agreed  to  read  it 
for  us  to-morrow.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  the  convention  endorse 
for  me  this  matter  of  perspective. 

A  Member:  Could  not  one  or  two  of  the  ladies  wlio  tried 
it  this  morning  read  it  again?  May  we  not  hear  from  other  lady 
readers  from  whom  we  have  not  yet  heard? 

Miss  Chase  :  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  as  we  have  no 
convention  session  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  many  of  us  have 
oome  a  lOLg  way  to  be  bene.itted  by  the  older  members  of  this 
Association,  and  by  tlie  bright  li^ts  of  it,  I  feel  that  1  would 
like  to  put  in  as  many  hours  as  possible  in  this  way,  and  I  think 
that  to- morrow  afternoon  we  might  have  this  poem  read  by  the 
class  of  six  and  let  the  rest  of  our  speakers  discuss  it  if  we  do  not 
finish  this  morning. 

A  motion  to  the  above  effect  was  made,  but  not  seconded. 

Mr.  Hawn:  I  want  to  say  to  the  last  speaker,  that  while  I 
belong  to  the  older  section,  I  cannot  class  myself  as  one  of  the 
shining  lights.  Just  a  word  as  to  the  Section  Work  for  to-mor- 
row: I  wrote  the  Chairman  of  the  Literary  Committee  to  Insert 
in  the  programme  a  clause  asking  you  individually  to  bring  with 
you  to  the  convention  certain  copies  of  Werner's  Magazine.  Do 
not  think  that  we  have  dropped  the  matter  of  perspective.  I  am 
to  discuss  that  further  with  reference  to  condemning  the  poeea 
in  many  of  the  illustrations  of  Werner's  Magazine.  If  any  of  you 
have  hunted  up  copies  of  the  magazine  referred  to,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  bring  tnem  with  you  to-morrow. 

Adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  25th,  1092, 12:00  to  1:00  P.  M. 


Sul)iect:  When  are  Pantomime  and  POBe  Interpretiye? 
Discussion  on  "The  Royal  Prlncesd" — Ohrlatina  Roeettl 
(As  illustrated  in  "Werner's  Magazine"  of  August,  1901.) 

A  ROYAL  PRINCESS. 

BY  CHRISTINA  G.    ROSSETTl. 

I  a  Princess,  l^ing-flericended,  decked  with  jewels,  gilded,  dreet, 
Would  rather  be  a  peasant  with  her  baby  at  her  breaat. 
For  all  1  shine  so  like  the  sun,  and  am  purple  like  the  west 

Two  and  two  my  guards  behind,  two  and  two  before. 
Two  and  two  on  either  hand,  they  guard  me  eveirmore; 
Me,  poor  dove,  that  must  not  coo — eagle  that  must  not  soar. 

All  my  fountains  cast  up  perfumes,  all  my  gardeins  grow 
Scented  woods,  and  foreign  spices,  with  all  floweors  in  blow 
That  are  costly,  oi^t  of  season,  as  the  seasons  go. 

All  my  walls  are  lost  in  mirrors,  whereupon  I  trace 
Self  to  nglit  hand,  self  to  lefthand,  self  in  every  plaoe, 
Self -same  solitary  figure,  self-same  seeking  face. 

Then  I  have  an  ivory  chair  high  to  sit  upon. 

Almost  like  my  father's  chair,  which  is  an  ivory  throne; 

There  I  sit  uplift  and  upright,  there  I  sit  alone. 

Alone  l>y  day,  alone  by  nig^t,  alone  ^lys  without  end; 

My  father  and  my  mother  give  me  treasures,  search  and  spend — 

O  my  father!  O  my  mother!  have  you  ne'er  a  friend? 

As  I  am  a  lofty  princess,  so  my  father  is  I 

A  lofty  king,  a^^complished  in  all  knightly  subtilities,  ^ 

Holding  in  his  strong  rig'ht  hand  world-kingdoms'  balances. 

He  has  quarreled  with  his  neighbors,  he  has  scourged  his  foes; 
Vassal  counts  and  princes  follow  where  his  pennon  goes, 
Ix)ng-deceuded  valiant  lords  whom  the  vulture  knows. 

On  whose  track  the  vulture  swoops,  when  they  ride  in  state  | 

To  break  the  strength  of  armies  and  topple  down  the  great: 
Each  of  these  my  courteous  servant^  none  of  these  my  matSb 
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My  fattier  cooxLtlng  up  his  strengUi  mIb  down  yMb,  9q01  ] 

So  many  heeul  of  cattle,  head  of  hones,  head  of  men; 

These  for  slaughter,  these  for  labor,  irith  the  hour  and  when. 

Some  to  Tvork  on  roads,  canals;  some  to  man  him  ships; 
Some  to  smart  in  mines  beneath  shaip  oreneen^  irtilps; 
Some  to  trap  fiir-beasrts  in  lands  where  utmost  ivlnter 


Once  It  came  into  my  heart  and  wh^med  me  Uks  a  lloed. 
That  these  too  are  men  and  women,  hnman  flesh  and  blood: 
Men  with  hearts  and  men  with  souls,  though  txodden  dofwn  Itks 
mad. 

Onr  feasting  iias  not  glad  that  night,  our  music  was  not  gay: 
On  my  mother's  graceful  head  T  marked  a  thraad  oC  gray. 
My  father  frowning  at  the  fare  seemed  every  ^^ah  to  weigh. 

I  sat  beside  them  sole  princess  in  my  exalted  place. 
My  ladies  and  my  gentlemen  stood  by  me  on  the  dais:  . 
A  mirror  showed  me  I  looked  old  and  haggard  in  the  face; 

It  showed  me  thalt  my  ladies  all  are  fair  to  gaze  upon. 

Plump,  plenteous-haired,  to  every  one  love's  secret  loi^  is  known. 

They  laugh  by  day,  they  sleep  by  night;  eh  me,  what  is  a  thxoos? 

The  singing  men  and  women  sang  thlBJt  night  as  usual. 
The  dancers  danced  in  pairs  and  sets,  but  music  had  a  fall, 
A  melancholy  windy  fall  as  at  a  funeral. 

Amid  the  toss  of  torches  to  my  chamber  back  we  swepit; 

My  ladles  loosed  my  ^Iden  chain;  meantime  I  could  have  wept 

To  think  of  some  in  galling  chains  whether  they  waked  or  slept 

I  took  my  bath  of  scented  milk,  delicately  waJited  on. 

They  burned  sweet  things  for  my  delight,  cedar  and  cinnamon. 

They  lit  my  shaded  silver  lamp  and  left  me  there  alone; 

A  day  went  by,  a  week  went  by.    One  day  I  heard  it  said: 
"Men  are  clamoring,  women,  children,  clamoring  to  be  fed; 
Men  like  famished  dogs  are  bowling  in  the  streets  for  bread." 

So  two  whispered  by  my  door,  not  thinking  I  could  hear, 

Vulgar,  naked  truth,  ungarnished  for  a  royal  ear; 

Fit  for  cooping  in  the  background,  not  to  stalk  so  near. 

But  I  strained  my  utmost  sense  to  catch  this  truth,  and  mark: 
"There  are  families  out  grazing  like  cnttle  in  the  park." 
"A  pair  o£  peasants  must  be  saved,  even  if  we  build  •&  srk." 
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A  merry  jest,  a  merry  laugh,  eai6h  atroUed  upon  liie  my; 
One  was  my  page,  a  lad  I  reared  and  bore  wlith  day  by  day; 
One  was  my  youngest  maid,  as  sweet  and  white  as  cream  in  May. 

Other  footsteps  followed  softly  with  a  weightier  tramp; 

Voices   said:    *Tickod   soldiers  have   been   summoned  from  the 

camp. 
To    Quell    these    base-bom    ruffins  who    make  free  to  howl  and 

stamp." 

"Howl  and  stamp?"  one  answered:  'they  made  free  to  hurl  a  fltme 
At  -the  ministers  Rtate  coach,  well  aimed  and  stoutly  itihrown." 
* 'There  ii  work,  then,  for  the  soldiers,  ftxr  this  rank  conop  must  be 
mown." 

*'One  I  saw,  a  poor  old  fool  with  ashes  on  hiJe  head. 
Whimpering  becanse  a  girl  had  snaitohed  his  corust  of  bread; 
T^en  he    dropped;  when    some  one  raised  him,  lit  turned  oiat  he 
was  dead." 

"Afiter  us  the  deluge,"  was  retoirted  with  a  laugh: 

"If  broad's  the  staff  of  life,  they  must  walk  without  a  staff." 

"While  I've  a  loaf  they're  welcome  to  my  blessing  and  the  dhafL** 

The^e  parsed.    The  king:  stand  up.    Said  my  fla/ther  wHth  a  smile: 
"Daughter  mine,  your  rodher  comes  to  sit  with  you  a  wfhUe; 
She's  sad  to-day,  nnd  who  but  you  her  sadness  can  beguile?" 


I 


He,  too,  lelt  me.  Shall  I  touch  my  harp  now  while  I  wait, — 
(I  hear  them  doubling  guard  below  before  our  palace  gate) — 
Or  8'hail  I  work  the  last  gold  stitch  into  my  veil  ol  state; 

Or  shall  my  woman  stand  and  read  some  unimpassioned  scene. 
There's  music  of  a  lulling  sort  in  words  that  pause  between; 
Or  shall  she  merely  fan  me  while  I  wait  here  fbr  the  queen? 

Again  I  caught  my  father's  voice  in  sharp  word  of  command: 
'*Cha.rge!"  a  clash  of  steel:  "Charge  again:  the  rebels  Stand. 
Smite  and  spare  not,  hand  to  hand,  smite  and  spare  not,  hand  to 
hand.'* 

There  swelled  a  tumult  '^t  the  gate,  high  voices  wazlng  hJi^her; 
A  fash  of  red  reflected  light  lit  the  cathedral  spire; 
I  heard  a  cry  for  faggots,  then  I  heard  a  yell  for  fire. 

**Slt  and  roast  Lliere  with  your  meat,  sit  and  bake  there  with  your 

bread, 
You  who  sat  to  see  us  starve,"  one  shrieking  woman  said: 
"Sit  on  your  thxone  and  roast  with  your  crown  apon  your  head." 
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Nay,  this  thing  will  I  do  while  my  mother  tarrletfa, 

I  wiJl  take  my  fine  spun  gold,  but  not  to  aem  tbareiwltih, 

I  will  take  my  gold  and  gems,  and  rainboiw  fan  and  wreath; 

With  a  ransom  In  my  lap,  a  king's  ran£om  in  my  hand, 

I  will  go  down  to  this  people, will  stand  face  to  flace,  will  stand 

Wheru  they  curse  king,  queen,  and  princess  of  this  cursed  land. 

They  diall  take  all  to  buy  them  bread,  take  all  I  have  to  give; 
I,  if  I  perish,  perish;  they  to-day  shall  eat  and  live; 
I,  if  I  perish,  perish;  that's  the  goal  I  half  conceive: 

Once  to  speak  before  the  world,  rend  bare  my  heart  and  show 
The  lesson  I  haw  learned,  which  is  death,  Is  life,  to  know. 
I,  if  I  perish,  peri?h;  in  the  name  of  God  I  go. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Just  a  few  words  of  explanation  as  to  why  I 
chose  this  topic  for  the  Section  work  on  Interpretation:  I  char- 
acterize most  of  the  pictorial  illustrations  in  Werner's  and  other 
magazines,  where  meant  for  interpretations,  as  being  pernicious. 
(Applause)  I  am  troading  on  most  delicate  ground  but  I  wish 
to  explain  that  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  whom  I  personally 
know,  understands  just  the  position  I  have  taken  in  this  matter, 
and  while  correcting  a  small  article  for  his  magazine  this  morn- 
ing it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  him  by  mail  that  in 
about  an  hour's  time  I  should  be  attacking  these  illustrations  in 
his  magazine,  and  that  I  wanted  him  to  understand  my  purpose 
in  so  doing  was  far  different  from  what  he  suspected  and  of  which 
he  accuses  me.  I  stand  here  to  say  that  to  my  mind  the  greatest 
mistake  this  body  has  made  is  in  somo  way  severing  itself  from  this 
magazine,  because  it  is  the  only  official  organ  of  elocutionary  work 
in  America.  The  rest  are  dramatic  magazines  or  devoted  to  par- 
ticular schools,  and  of  course  largely  exploiting  the  methods  of 
the  individual  schools,  or  the  special  tenets  of  Prof.  X.  Y.  Z.  of 
the  R.  T.  U.  School  of  Expression;  and  the  rest  of  us  are  nega- 
tively blat'k-listed.  ignored.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  each  and 
overv  member  of  this  organization  will  subscribe  to  Werner's  Ma- 
gazine and  will  support  it.  and  will  contribute  to  it  in  every  way 
to  make  it  a  worthy  vehicle  for  our  thought  This  much  in  jus- 
tice to  my?olf  in  explaining  my  attitude  towards  the  magazine. 
The  piiblish'3r  of  tno  n'aga/:ine  is  cndea\oring  to  make  a  paying 
thing  ol  it,  and  he  wants  our  support.  He  must  have  our  support 
to  succeed. 

Now  the  first  definition  of  the  word  "criticize"  is  "to  point  out 
the  merits  of,"  "to  show  the  beauties  in,"  so  my  purpose  here  is  not 
to  make  one  fell  swoop  and  say  that  all  these  attitudes  and  posings 
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are  wrong,  not  at  all;  wliere  there  Is  the  least  opportunity  of  en- 
dorsing one  of  these  attiitudes  or  poeee,  I  stand  here  to  do  so.  My 
intention  was  to  have  a  request  printted  upon  the  tentattiye  pro- 
gram Iha^  each  of  you  should  bring  oopiee  ol  thsoe  issues  oif  this 
magazine,  that  you  migiht  see  for  youanselves  as  I  was  dlscuasiiig 
each  pose,  just  what  application  I  was  trying  to  make.  That 
clause  was  not  inserted  upon  the  program. 

My  next  difflcuUy  is,  of  course,  to  find  some  one  wfho  will  pose 
for  you  upon  tiiis  platform.  I  have  askied  personally  some  two  or 
three  dozen  of  tlie  ladies  to  sacrifice  themselves  itn  this  way,  aad 
the  ladies  refuseil.  I  have  now  secured  a  Miss  Lyoais,  who  vol- 
unteers. Miss  Lyons  is  of  Chicago  and  has  had  less  than  three 
minutes*  warning,  and  although  entirely  unprepared  has  consent- 
ed to  assist  me  in  this  work.  She  has  bad  no  rehersal,  but  as  I 
take  up  a  particular  pose  for  comments  she  will  at  least  approxi- 
mately give  you  some  idea  of  what  the  pose  is,  and  I  will  try  and 
show  you  its  connection  to  the  idea  of  the  text 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  no  riglit  to  debase  the 
word  "pose".  As  applied  to  our  art  it  is  far  removed  from  the 
French  word  "poseur,"  and  has  no  connection  with  it  The  whole 
proposition  to  me  i«  this, — that  we  speak  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously witli  the  body  from  head  to  heel;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  when  you  stand  here  in  this  position  towards  the  audience, 
your  body,  your  pose  is  interpretive,  whether  you  know  it  or  not. 
The  whole  question  therefore  is,  whether  the  pose  of  the  body 
shall  be  consciously  or  unconsciously  correct  in  its  adjustment  to- 
wards your  thought,  or  consciously  or  unconsciously  incorrect  ? 
My  work  in  the  colleges  has  shown  mo  that  many  times  the  novice 
in  the  art  of  expresrjion  has  affected  his  audience  before  he  has 
said  a  word,  by  his  attitude;  the  bodily  bearing  he  comes  before 
you  with  as  he  steps  upon  the  platform.  In  ordinary  college  ex- 
perience, hero  are  the  two  extremes:  One  steps  upon  the  platform 
with  trembling  knees,  and  we  feel  at  once  that  he  has  destroyed 
his  chances  of  favorably  impressing  his  audience  or  of  conveying; 
the  message  with  which  he  is  charged.  The  whole  mind  of  the 
audience  is  occupied  in  sympathizing  with  the  fellow,  and  they 
cannot  possibly  give  heed  to  his  thought  The  other  extreme  is 
the  fellow  who,  seeing  the  awkwardness  of  his  predecessor,  will 
pull  himself  together  and  come  before  the  audience  in  this  attitude, 
condescending, — How  are  you?  For  a  few  brief  moments  I  shall 
come  down  to  your  level  and  talk  to  you."  He  is  offensive  in  his 
egotism. 

Now,  therefore,  the  attitude  of  the  body  Is  an  essential  part  of 
your  discourse  under  any  form  of  speech.    I  am  not  here  to  con- 
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demnpoie.  I  hm  poee  in  4iie  most  dlgnilM  ffpeeoh*  A«Illiidlt 
here,  ^e  topic  which  Se  Melgaed  to  am  U,  ''Whca  we  paiHwnlfne 
Aftd  poee  cofTeotlj  inteivretiTe  f* 

I  am  goioff  to  throw  this  qaeetioii  cut  to  70a  m  tt  It  wero  «a 
cpeQ  conreiitloii,  asking  you  to  indiridoally  dliaui  Ibr  a  Itanftad 
length  of  time  a  giriNi  picture  before  yoo.  I  want  to  giTO  pennn- 
allj,  as  Chairman  oC  this  committee,  my  emnmlng  op  oC  the  Talne 
of  the  picture  and  permit  yon  to  dlscow  it  We  hare  tor  oonaid- 
eraitlon  the  poses  illustraiting  the  'Itoyal  Princees^.  hy  CauMlna 
KosettL  I  wlah  all  oC  you  were  thoroughly  fSMniliar  with  cne  tmct, 
I  suppose  many  of  you  are.  Will  Miss  loron  please  step  to  the 
plattonn  now  ^    (The  lady  complied). 

llie  Princess  in  the  first  instance  tnkfli  n  pose  somewhat  as 
follows:  (Miss  liyon  took  the  the  pose).  Of  eouzse  Miss  Lyon 
can  (Mily  approximaie  the  Idea.  Now,  that  may  be  interprsttrei 
I  am  not  here  to  condemn  Chat  ptcture  simply  because  K  does  not 
express  my  particular  inierpretaftlon  ai  the  lines.  The  gnestfon  is 
not  w9iether  that  is  your  or  my  interpretation  of  this  poem,  please. 
We  will  leare  that  out  of  the  discussion,  confining  ourselres  to  the 
topic,  are  those  poses  In  any  sense  correoUy  initerpretlye,  or  Inter- 
protlve  of  any  possible  meaning  to  be  found  In  the  text?  Now  thai 
pose  may  express  weariness,  heart-himger,  but  the  languor  of  a  re- 
laxed position,  to  me,  is  fttr  better  here  than  the  despair  expressed 
by  tension:  that  is,  the  utter  weariness  and  heart-hunger  is  the 
principal  thought  of  the  stanza,  which  has  to  be  fittingly  interpret- 
ed, and  this  tense  position  expresses  anguish,  not  weariness;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  that  picture  might  be  interpretive,  the  stanza 
being, 

I.  a  Princess.  King-descended, 

Decked  with  Jewels,  gilded,  dressed. 

Would  rather  be  a  peasant 

With  her  baby  alt  her  breast— 

For  all  I  i^hine  so  like  the  sun. 

And  am  purple  like  the  West" 
The  ti^nse  pose,  therefore,  could  express  an^ruish.    Is  there  to  be  a 
discussion  on  this  topic  ?    Those  who  think  this  pose  can  be  In- 
terpretive of  weariness  and  heart-hunger  please  signify. 

Mrs.  Kbnnkdt  :  Weariness  is  the  relaxa<tion  of  all  strain, 
and  tbat  poirftion  is  strained.  That  pose  would  suggest  anguish 
first  of  all,  and  not  wearinees,  not  the  desire  to  relax  and  throw  off 
the  burdens  of  life  in  which  she  Is  bom;  tbat  is  rather  tftie  posi- 
tion of  one  who  is  anxious  to  fight,  to  reb^,  not  one  who  from  the 
position  in  wtdch  she  is  bom  is  willing  to  lie  down  and  give  up. 
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Mr.  Phillips  :  Is  the  attitnde  of  the  ladj  (the  one  delineating 
the  poses)  doing  justice  to  Werner's  pictare-^wlthoat  mny  reflec- 
tions upon  the  lady— I  mean  is  she  taking  ench  an  attitude  as  ^e 
picture  conveys  ?  Are  we  criticizing  his  picture  ?  I  tlUak  you 
ought  to  realize  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  exact  poae  d^ineated  in 
the  picture  before  you  get  the  criticism  ot  the  andience. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  That  is  true.  Of  course  I  cannot  myself  take  tlie 
position.  It  Gcems  lo  me  the  picture  here  betokeoe  a  little  more 
anguish  in  the  far.e;  but  I  differ  from  the  last  speaker,  because  you 
may  express  desire  for  rest  by  a  slight  tension,  and  in  that  way 
the  pose  can  be  interpretive  of  the  thoug^ht  of  the  stanssa.  Per- 
haps I  am  a  little  unwise  to  speak  of  the  dominant  thought  as  so- 
and-so.  I  must  not  ask  you  if  it  expresses  eo-and-so,  but  ask  you 
if  that  pose  can  be  at  all  interpretive  of  the  thought  I  maintain 
that  that  pose  oan,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  condemned.  Tou 
can  express  weariness,  or  rather  anguish  over  weariness,  and  there 
i.^  certainly  a  siibjoctive  shut-in-ness  in  the  pose. 

Mr.  Flowrrs  :  I  think  we  ought  to  be  clear  now  upon  a  num- 
ber of  things  before  wo  draw  any  conclusions  from  a  discussiion  of 
this  kind.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  take  into  oonsideratioo 
how  thflse  piotures  were  taken.  This  picture  may  not  have  been 
taken  to  represent  the  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  stanza,  but 
in  the  middle  or  anywhere  except  the  end,  when  the  reader  has  al- 
rf^ady  gotten  the  atmosphere.  The  purpose  of  the  pose  is  to  create 
an  atmosphere;  that  it  mu*»t  do.  If  It  does  not  do  that  for  me, 
then  it  ha?  failed  of  its  object:  if  I  am  the  only  person  in  the 
United  States  that  ge«ts  the  atmosphere  out  of  that  pose,  it  has  cre- 
ated the  atmosphere  for  me,  therefore  it  must  be  correct,  not  prob- 
ably the  mo3t  correct ;  but  if  the  lady  will  read  those  lines  and 
take  that  pose,  it  will  surely  be  interpretive  In  that  sense.  It  ts 
not  right  to  hold  th.at  down  to  the  question  of  weariness;  that  is 
not  all  of  the  thought  of  that  poem  or  stanza.  So  I  think,  before 
we  commence  to  criticise  the  picture  or  to  draw  any  conduaions 
respecting  the  pose,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  whole 
thought  upon  which  theee  poses  are  based. 

Miss  Nrlke:  May  I  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  ttiis  ? 
Do  we  not  have  to  go  back  flrpt  to  ♦^^he  thought  of  the  interpreta- 
tion ?  No  two  women  will  make  the  same  "Royal  Princess*'; 
some  will  be  more  passionate,  more  bitter  against  their  fate;  some 
more  calm.  But  even  with  the  same  line,  would  not  that  same 
pose  suit  a  more  masterful  woman,  not  one  who  yields  for  the 
moment  ?  Would  it  not  be  right  for  eome  women  and  wrong  for 
others  ?  Have  we  not  personal  tastes  In  this  maitter  T  How  can 
we  condemn  it  otherwise  ? 
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.Mr.  Hawn :  I  am  obliged  to  the  last  two  speakers. 
Mr.  Silvern  ail:  May  I  say  a  word  in  addition  to  wliat  has 
been  said  ?  Of  course  the  poee  would  not  be  held  throaglfout  the 
whole  Ptanza.  It  is  fair,  if  we  can  possibly  do  sov  to  find  out  at 
what  point  this  attitude  was  intended  to  be  interpretive,  and  that 
is  a  pre&ty  aifRcult  queetion.  Take,  for  instance,  that  first  stanza. 
To  me  this  illustrates — 

"I,  a  Princesw,  King  descended. 

Decked  with  jewels,  gilded,  dressed " 

Up  to  that  point  it  is  not  languor,  it  Is  not  fatigue,  it  is  notwearl- 
ness;  it  is  the  suggestion  of  something  that  would  arouse  envy, 
pride;  it  i.s  the  atmosphere  of  a  princess.  "I,  a  Princess,  King  de- 
scended, decked  with  Jewels,  gilded,  dressed" — there  is  not  a  sug- 
gestion of  weariness  there.  And  then — "Would  rather  be  a  peas- 
ant with  her  baby  at  her  breast".  Now  what  was  intended  by  the 
poem  that  was  illustrated  by  this  pose  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  focus  the  vital  point  of  the  controversy  by  asking,  "At  what 
point  was  the  Txwe  interpretive  in  connection  with  the  stanza  ?" 
Mr.  Hawn  :  So  much  meat  was  furnished  me  by  the  last  two 
speakers  that  there  is  ample  room  for  discussion.  Psychology  al- 
waj*^  demands  that  there  be  a  dominant  thought  Many  gradu- 
ates have  come  to  me  and  said,— "I,  a  Princess,  King  descended, 
etc."  (illustrating),  representing  the  dominant  thought  from  start 
to  finish  as  the  woman's  hauteur,  pride  of  position.  Now  there  is 
no  subdivision  in  the  dominant  thought,  and  that  is  the  very  thing 
I  am  here  to  condemn,  the  attempt  to  subdivide  and  define  for 
what  particular  part  or  line  of  the  stanza  the  pose  stands.  There 
is  no  such  subdivision.  This  picture  in  connection  with  this  text 
can  express  weariness  or  anguish  over  that  weariness. 

The  next  line  !s,  "Would  rather  be  a  peasant  with  her  baby 
at  her  brea5<t."  As  interpretive  of  tJils  ix>em  that  pose  is  perni- 
cious. (Applause)  It  takes  ufi  back  to  our  topic  of  yesterday, 
wrong  perspective,  wrong  focusing.  It  makes  a  beautiful  picture, 
but  beauty  of  a  picture  is  of  no  moment  here.  The  whole  thing  is 
this:  If  the  selected  emotion  is  the  natural  one,  the  pose  must  be. 
There  is  but  one  law  for  mind,  voice,  soul,  body,  all  of  us,  in  inter- 
preting thought.  The  consequence  is  that  the  only  thing  which 
this  pose  suggest  as  being  in  the  mind  of  the  Princess  is  her 
yearning  for  maternity;  that  is  made  to  seem  the  principal 
thought  of  that  stanza.  It  is  that  which  makes  this  particular 
pose  here  absurd. 

The  woman  who  posed  for  these  pictures  is  a  beautiful  woman, 
therefore  we  have  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures,  but  they  are  not 
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interpretive  of  the  thought  or  emotion  Itaelf,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  repudiated  by  this  Aasociation.  The  editor  of  this  magazine 
tells  me  that  the  issue  which  contained  this  series  of  poses  at- 
tracted the  most  aLtention  in.  the  far  South  and  West.  I  have  seen 
pupils  in  schools  give  this  whole  sories  of  pictures  because  they 
we.,  in  Werner's  Magazine.  We  cannot  hold  this  editor  himself, 
simply  as  an  editor,  responsible  for  this  work,  whether  artistic  or 
inartistic,  because  it  is  furnished  him  by  recognized  teachers  of  art. 

You  will  remember  that  I  made  the  statem<enit  Cihat  frequently 
the  gramniaticaJ  thought  was  of  no  moment.  In  the  second  stan- 
za the  woman  is  c^peaking  about  her  surroundings,— fountains, 
flowers. — and  while  talking  to  you  of  her  environment  she  aays: 
•*0h,  how  tired  I  am  of  it !  That  is  why  I  insisted  yesterday  that 
we  are  to  make  emotion  more  than  thougflt.  You  are  to  use  tiie 
words,  "Oh,  I  am  so  tired  of  it !"  but  th<e  words  are  nothing;  the 
expression  of  the  emoticn  beiiind  the  words,  everything.  The 
emotion  is  psychological;  the  movemcntt,  gesture,  pose — what  you 
will— must  be  psychological;  and  that  is  about  all,  no  matter 
whether  tha  left  foot  be  forward  or  back,  or  behind,  up,  down  or 
sidowise;  1  car^  not  for  that  detail.  I  am  not  seeking  to  make  a 
series  of  pretiy  pictures.  I  am  weary  of  self  In  every  attitude,  in 
every  place,  "the  self-same  solitary  figure,  the  same  self-seeking 
face."  1,  in  interpreting  that  would  make  my  pose  so  weiury  that 
there  could  be  no  tension  and  i^^rcely  a  movement  of  the  head  or 
eyes.  This  woman  chooses  to  express  her  anguish  over  that  wear- 
iness, but  either  would  be  legitimate  in  the  text. 

Mr  Silvkbnail:  Wouldn't  it  save  time  if  some  one  here  who 
Ivuows  that  poem  woiild  recite  it  ? 

Mr.  Hawn:  All  those  who  think  that  i>oee  can  express  anguish 
will  so  elgnify.  (Carried). 

She  goes  ahead  after  describing  her  weariness  and  turns  to  an 
entirely  diflerent  thought,  expressing  her  father's  brutish  power, 
as  evinced  by  the  number  of  his  soldiers  slaughtered  upon  the  bat- 
tle-field they  are  so  numerous  that  they  are  of  no  moment  Not- 
ice the  change  of  mood: 

"Accomplished  in  all  kingly  subtiUties,    holding    in    bis 

strong  right  hand  world  kingdoms'  balances." 
He  has  quarreled  with  his  neighbors,  he  has  scourged  his 

foes; 
Vassal  counts  and  princes  follow  where  his  pennon  ^oes. 
Long  descended  valiant  lords  whom  the  Tulture  knowB, 
On  whose  track  the  vulture  swoops,  wlien   they    ride   In 
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Now,  the  qaestion  lt»  iti  intefpratiiic  "the  hnnud",  or  in  Ifr* 
terpraUBft  "swooping"  (If  the  ooald  interpret  either),  to  H  In  «dj 
leaee  ot  inheraot  ralue  in  ooftneoUoa  with  the  teoEt  t  Notion 
pleeee,  that  the  prlnceee  is  speaking  cf,  her  ftHther's  power,  wtitob 
is  an  idea  extraneous  to  her  own  oofidHion;  and  here  cornea  tka 
modUySng  thought,  that  hor  lather  has  eoldieza,  and  Coftber 
comes  the  thought  that  among  the  many  multitudes,  some  drop 
by  the  wayside  to  make  food  for  the  yultures;  and  yet  that  la  only 
a  modifying  clause  oC  a  modifying  clause.  Yet  it  is  brought  Inta 
the  foreground,  mode  to  take  a  central  part  In  the  plotuie^  the 
vuKure  swooping  down*    Is  it  right  or  wrong? 

"Onoe  it  came  into  my  heart  and  whelmed  me  Ulie  a  flood  }" 
I  .UUnk  the  picture  there  can  be  interpretive.  The  pose  there^  aa 
found  In  Werner's,  cioi'be  Interpretiye.  "Once  it  came  into  my 
heart  and  whelmed  me  like  a  flood" — "That  these,  too,  are  m^i 
and  women."  Notice,  it  is  the  first  dawning  upon  this  woman's 
mind  Uiat  there  is  someihiug  in  tills  world  outside  of  herself,  her 
little  self;  the  first  time  she  begins  to  entertain  the  idea  of  self- 
surrender.  She  puu  it,  therefore,  "Whelmed  me  like,  a  flood." 
Please  try  to  caitch  the  idea  there  of  wonder,  surprise^  amsiiv 
ment,  in  the  eyes,  the  face:  "Once  It  came  Into  my  heart"— the 
eyes  are  distended  and  the  thought  is  driven  inward  by  the  ten* 
sion  of  the  gesture,  which  gives  you  the  thiought.  I  think  that 
can  be  interpretive.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  endorse  any- 
thing approximating  this  pose  please  eo  signify.    (Carried.) 

Next,  "My  ladles  loosed  my  golden  chain."  If  that  is  not  a 
picture  saying,  "This  is  a  dog,"  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  "My  la- 
dies loosed  my  golden  chain"— holding  the  chain  around  the 
neck,  i  once  knew  a  man  who  taught  in  a  gynmasium  for  about 
fifty  years,  and  not  finding  it  profitable,  decided  to  sell  out  and 
teach  elocution.  He  lives  in  Brooklyn.  He  never  took  a  lesson 
— didn'l  wantt  any,  didn't  want  to  be  'artificial!'  When  he  recit- 
ed before  an  audience  and  mentioned  any  small  article,  he  would 
walk  dear  across  the  room  to  point  it  cut  for  you.  That  is  exact- 
ly the  way  this  picture  stjikes  me.  The  woman,  tired  of  the 
daily  senseless  rouitine  of  her  artificial  life,  says, — 

"Amid  the  toss  of  torches  to  my  chamber  back  we  swept; 
My  ladies  loosed  my  golden  chain;  meantime  I  could  have  wept 
To  think  of  some  with  galling  chains  whether  they  waked  or 
slept" 

Notice  again  the  dawning  upon  this  woman's  mind  that  there 
is  something  in  the  world  outside  of  herself;  and  the  idea  of 
bringing  to  the  foreground  the  thought— "My  ladles  loosed  my 
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golden  chain"—  and  toucbing  the  necklace  upon  her  neck!    Is  it 
right  or  not? 

The  next  pose,— "Again  I  caught  mj  father's  voice."  She 
lells  U8.— "A  day  went  by,  a  week  went  by.  One  day  I  heard  it 
i»akl,  men  are  clamoring,  women,  children,  clamoring  to  be  fed; 
men  like  famished  dogs  are  howling  in  the  streets  for  bread; "  yet 
her  maids  laughing  at  the  misery  of  the  poor. 

*'Again  I  caught  my  father's  voice  in  sharp  word  of  command; 
"Charge!'*  clash  ol  steei;  "Charge  again!"  the  reA>e]s  stand. 
Smite  and  spare  not,  hand  to  hand;  smifte  and  spare  noi»  hand  to 
hand." 

Any  attitude  which  expresses  the  startled  hearing  by  the  wo- 
man may  be  expressive  of  the  thought  there.    Is  it  not  so? 

Mu.  FLoyfKHni  Are  we  not  forgetting  one  principle  wtiich 
lies  beyond  what  is  being  discussed  now?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
am  not  familiar  ^ith  the  poem  or  pictures;  but  is  not  this  lady 
in  this  poem  tailing  about  a  succasslon  of  emotions  that  she  did 
have  once  upon  a  time?  Has  siie  as  great  feeling  now  in  re-*tell- 
ing  these  emotions  and  going  through  the  same  positions  and  ati- 
ludes  and  gestures  as  she  might  have  had  when  originally  expert 
iencing  those  emotions? 

Ma.  Haw^>  :  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  that  itx>  call  attea- 
tion  from  my  view-poinL  That  topic  will  be  taken  up  later  ill 
the  day.  I  am  here  to  condemn  as  nereoy,  anythiug  bordering 
upon  chat,  as  absolute  heresy,  "that  you  must  not  render  as  pres- 
ent pa^  emotion.'  I  will  make  tnat  clearer  to-morrow.  The 
whole  thought  is  this:  It  is  not  impersonation  in  one  sense;  It 
does  not  mean  that  1,  a  Princess,  am  experiencing  this  emotion 
now.  It  means  that  I«  XYZ,  am  here  to  show  you,  my  fellow  be-i 
ings,  as  clearly  as  1  can  with  brain,  heart,  voice  and  all  ol  me, 
just  how  this  thing  occurred.  For  instance,  this  poem  is  perfect- 
ly meaningless  unless  you  add  gesture.  Caji  I  sit  here  with  a 
look  of  relief  upon  my  face  and  tell  you, — "A  day  went  by,  a  week 
went  by.  One  day  i  heard  it  said:  *Men  are  clamoring,  women, 
children,  clamoring  to  be  ted;  men  like  famished  dogs  are  howl- 
ing in  the  streets  for  bread!'  The  author  herself  drops  into  the 
present  tense  for  the  salve  of  vividness.  To  the  last  speaker  I 
would  say  directly,  it  docs  not  mean  that  the  occurrences  are 
taking  place  at  this  moment;  it  means  that  I  wish  to  show  you 
how  they  occurred;  it  means,  as  I  said  here  one  day,  "like  this." 
in  that  line,  "Men  like  famished  dogs  are  howling  in  the  streeits 
for  bread,'  I  must  show  my  thought  over  this  faot,  and  it  is  not 
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in  the  text  The  cheap  elocutionists  dp  this:  They  describe  the 
merry  jest,  the  merry  laugh,  Instead  of  my  emotional  condition 
over  hearing  that  "merry  jest  and  merry  laugh."  They  'will  say 
**A  merry  jest,  a  merry  laugh,  each  strolled  upon  his  way,  etc." 
(illnstratiug  manner  of  delivery  in  light-hearted  manner.)  But 
that  is  a  topic  entirely  to  itself  which  we  must  keep  out  of  this 
discussion.    Let  Mr.  Flowers  discuss  It  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Flowers  :  The  purpose  of  my  remark  was  to  get  you 
to  say  just  what  you  have  said,  so  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr  Hawn:  Next.  *'Face  to  face  will  stand."  Pt  is  an  im- 
pertinence to  stand  before  you  and  tell  what  is  meant  by  stand- 
ing "face  to  face."  The  thought  is,  "Nay,  this  thing  will  I  do, 
etc."  That  is  the  thought,  not  that  i  shall  plant  my  heels  four 
square;  yet  that  is  the  attitude  of  this  magazine.  Is  that  at  all 
inteipretatJve  of  the  idea? 

The  next  picture:  "Take  all  I  have  to  give."  We  will  not 
discuss  thi£-  at  all  as  a  pose,  but  simply  ask  Is  it  interpretive?  Of 
course  the  photographer  there  was  at  a  disadvantage,  because  he 
has  not  a  moving  picture.  It  is  not  intended  there  that  the  pose 
should  be  constantly  maintained  at  all;  but  what  spoils  it  to  me 
is  the  lack  of  growing  spirituality  over  the  sacrifice  that  she  is 
approaching.  Can  that  be  interpretive  even  for  the  brief  moment 
of  saying  "Take  all  I  have  to  give!"    Can,  or  can  it  not? 

The  next  picture:  "Rend  bare  my  heart  aud  show  the  lesson 
I  have  learned."  We  are  often  fond  of  using  the  word  "heart" 
when  it  means  "soul;"  of  referring  to  the  physical  heart  in  con- 
tradict Ion  to  the  liver,  or  some  other  organ.  It  is  perfectly  ap- 
palling how  they  insist  upon  putting  their  hands  upon  the  phy- 
sical heart  Th^s  woman  does  not  mean  to  go  out  and  bare  her 
physical  breast.  When  I  tell  you  I  am  going  out  to  risk  my  life, 
it  surely  do<*s  not  mean  that  I  am  to  lay  bare  and  rend  my  heart 
Is  H  right  or  wrong? 

Mr  Flowers  :  There  I  will  register  a  protest.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  you  just  stated,  if  the  lady  when  she  or- 
iginally experienced  this  made  this  gesture,  then  she  may  do  so 
now.     If  she  would  have  done  so  at  that  point  she  may  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Hawn  :   Would  she  have  done  so  in  any  case? 

Mr.  Flowers  :  I  think  it  is  absolutely  possible  that  she 
would. 

Miss  Nelke  :  That  gesture  does  not  mean  "heart"  It  shows 
expansion  of  ecstacy,  and  I  think  it  is  very  good. 
;,..   Mr.  Flowers  :    Opening  up  of  the  whole  mentality,  not  the 
physical  heart 
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Mb.  Hawn  :  That  is  a  physioal  impoeslbillty  in  this  poem  be- 
cease  the  action  is  now  in  the  present  tense:  "Nay,  this  thing 
will  I  do  while  my  mother  tarrieth;  I  will  take  my  fine-spun 
gold,  but  not  to  sew  therewith.  I  will  take  my  gold  and  gems, 
and  rainbow  fan  and  wreath — "  That  act  would  not  call  for  ex- 
tended hands. 

Mb.  Booth  :    I  think  it  can  be  interpretive  at  that  point. 

A  Membbr:    What  attitude  would  you  give  if  not  that  one? 

Mr.  Hawm:  The  whole  thing  is  movement,  not  aittitude. 
there.  It  is  the  fact  of  going,  not  the  mode,  not  how  I  am  going 
to  go. 

Miss  Nelkb  :  May  I  submit  my  interpretation  d  these  par- 
ticular lines  to  the  audience,  I  want  to  see  if  It  is  rig^t  We  are 
all  students;  it  may  be  altogether  wrong. 

(Miss  Nelke  interpreted  the  following  lines:) 

"With  a  ransom  in  my  lap,  a  king's  ranecHn  in  my  hand, 
I  will  go  down  to  this  people,  will  stand  face  to  face,  will  stand 
Where  they  curse  king,  queen,  and  princess  <rf  this  accursed  land. 
They  shall  take  all  to  buy  them  bread,  take  all  I  have  to  give; 
I,  if  I  perish;  they  to-day  shall  eat  and  live." 

Of  course  I  am  excited  and  did  not  get  it  right;  but  if  I  got 
if  wrong.  I  want  the  audience  to  tell  me. 

Ma.  Hawn  :  We  cannot  go  so  far  ae  to  discuss  particular  in- 
torpretationR. 

Miss  Nelkb:  1  want  to  know  if  anybody  supports  me  in 
"rending  bare  my  heart"  in  that 'gesture?  (being  similar  to  that 
pictured  in  Vverner's  Magazine,  '*Rend  bare  my  heart,  etc") 

Mr.  Flowers  :  I  may  be  standing  alone  upon  this  question 
I  often  have  a  view  of  my  own.  I  am  under  the  disculvantage 
that  Mr.  Fulton  was  yesterday  when  he  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
read  the  poem.  I  want  to  be  understood  that  this  is  not  interpre- 
tive of  the  pUysiical  heart,  but  as  indicating  the  woman's  deter- 
mination to  lose  her  all  for  the  world.  I  think  it  is  truly  inter- 
pretive of  tliat 

Mr.  Phillips  :  I  stand  non-i^ommittal.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  i>oem.  To  liidge  of  the  interpretation  one  must  prim- 
arily know  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  poem.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body here  who  has  not  studied  that  poem  could  say  what  the  in- 
terpretation should  be.  It  seems  to  me  you  must  know  the  cen- 
tral idea,  the  working  principle  of  the  whole  ];>oem,  before  you 
can  say  what  ought  to  be  expressed,  or  what  not  I  do  not  say 
personally  >es  or  no.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  record  in  regard  to 
that  either  way.    It  seems  to  me  if  It  were  left  Tintll  to-morroiw, 
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then  the  members  who,  like  myslf.-  are  not  familiar  with  tbe 
poem,  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  record  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  reoord  to-day.  I  do  not  think 
any  one  can  on  the  instant  decide  such  a  question  if  they  have 
not  studied  the  poem.  I  will  say  this  for  the  lady,  she  feels  that 
poem.  I  do  noc  know  whether  it  is  the  feeling  of  excitement,  or 
the  feeling  of  the  poem.  I  have  a  father  who,  when  he  speaks  up- 
on geology  or  astronomy,  goes  through  gestures  which  what  we 
call  a  cultivated  man  does  not  use  (unless  mentally),  but  he 
makes  them  without  any  elocutionary  instruction  whaterer.  We 
may  condemn  those  gestures,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  man 
uses  them.  So  it  miy  bo  with  us  here;  no  two  might  interpret 
the  poem  similarly.  We  mu&t  be  very  careful  in  condemning  any 
interpretation,  for  that  reason,  based  on  the  unity  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole. 

Mr    Hawn  :  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Walton:  I  think  the  line  which  follows  should  govern 
that  gesture:  "Kend  bare  my  heart  and  show  the  lesson  I  have 
learned,  which  is  death,  is  life,  to  know."  There  is  where  it  has 
to  come  in   I  think. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  should  like  to  say  that  of  course  every  member 
of  this  Association  had  due  warning  of  this  topic  The  programs 
have  been  out  announcing  that  these  poses  in  this  magazino 
would  be  discussed  this  morning. 

If  the  models  are  green  and  the  artist  is  color-blind,  and  he 
paints  them  blue,  we  cannot  positively  endorse  his  pictures.  I 
heard  a  lady  5?ay  a  few  minutes  ago  something  about  that  being 
mental  rather  than  physical.  I  stand  here  to  say  that  being 
physical,  we  can  onlv  express  mental  conditions  in  some  physical 
way.  There  are  plenty  of  occasions  when  I  might  say  "Rend 
bare  my  heart,"  accompanying  it  with  such  a  gesture,  but  I  think 
not  in  this  particular  ca?e,  because  the  woman  is  not  trying  to 
explain  to  herself  that  she  is  abont  to  expose  her  heart;  she  is 
saying  that  she  is  willing  to  risk  her  life. 

Mr  Silvernail  :  I  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  poem, 
heard  it  recited  by  one  of  the  first  reciters  this  country  ever  had; 
and  appealing  to  his  dictum,  and  giving  the  predominant  idea,  I 
woud  iustify  the  iK)sition  of  this.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exalted  of 
her  moods  through  this  whole  poem.  I  object  to  the  interpreU- 
tion  given  by  our  Chairman  as  to  the  stage  business.  I  do  not 
think  sho  collects  anything,  she  is  telling  her  purpose.  She  is 
not  starting  to  collect  her  jewels  when  she  says,  "Nay,  this  thing 
will  I  do,  etc"  (repeating  this  and  following  stanza.)    She  wants 
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to  speak  before  the  world.  There  you  geit  her  mood,— "Rend 
bare  my  heart  and  show  the  lesson  I  have  learned,  which  is  death, 
is  life,  to  know."  In  the  exaltation  off  mood  is  what  the  rest  of 
us  arc  standing  for,  noft  the  interpreting  ol  this  oine  line,  but  the 
interpreting  of  that  exalted  mood. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Did  not  the  last  speaker  throw  the  arms  apart 
on  th-e  word  **9how"?  I  will  claim  that  he  is  not  so  familiar 
with  the  poem  as  he  thinlts  he  is;  as  the  next  two  sitanzas  close 
the  poem;  che  would  have  had  but  four  lines  more  In  which  to 
collect  the  lowels  and  gems. 

Mr.  Flowers  :  Ton  have  made  the  gentleman  Jusit  now  say 
that  he  took  the  pose  at  the  word  "show;"  still  you  inaist  that 
the  lady  took  the  pose  at  the  word  "heart" 

Mr.  Hawn:  I  happen  to  know  that  this  is  the  way  the  poem 
is  often  interpreted. 

Mr.  FiiOWBRs  :  If  she  took  the  pose  to  show  her  physical 
heart  at  the  point  here,  we  would  have  taken  another  stand;  but 
you  ask  us  whether  in  any  sense  this  was  interpretive  of  the 
lines. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  The  pose  suggests  that  she  had  in  mind  the 
danger  of  assault  by  the  mob.  I  did  not  ask  the  question  wheth- 
er exposing  the  physical  heart  can  express  surrender  of  the  body 
to  the  dangers  of  the  mob  or  not  I  have  said  there  were  times 
and  occasions  when  the  gesture  would  be  proper,  but  not  at  that 
particular  juncture.  I  have  said  there  was  nothing  to  me  inter- 
pretive of  the  context  in  this  pose. 

A  Mbmbbr  :    We  wish  the  question  repeated  from  the  Ohair. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  The  Chairman  can  do  no  more  than  put  the 
question  as  before:  In  the  interpretation  of  this  one  poem, 
woud  it  be  interpretive  to  throw  the  arms  apart  at  this  particular 
juncture,  Just  as  it  occurs  in  the  pictor  ial  text— would  it  be  inter- 
pretive of  tbe  main  idea,  **I  will  rend  my  heart  and  show  the  lee- 
eon  I  bave  learned."  I  am  only  contending  for  a  principle,  be- 
cause personally  1  might  have  done  the  same  thing. 

A  Mbmbbr  :  It  seems  to  me  that  we  want  to  study  the  tem- 
perament of  the  person.  (Applause.)  1  think  this  lady  would  do 
Ju^  what  the  poem  indicates  (indicating  Miss  Nelke).  I  think 
this  lady  (indicating  another  lady)  would  do  something  else.  I 
think  I  would  do  something  else.  I  do  not  know  but  everybody  in 
this  audience  would  do  difterenUy. 

Mr.  Vinton  :  I  endorse  that  I  want  to  say  one  word.  It 
seems  to  me  I  endorse  what  this  gentleman  says.  £2ach  and  ev- 
ery one  shows  his  character.  This  poem  seems  to  me,  super- 
ficially looking  it    over— I  have    not  studied    it— soliloquy.    She 
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doee  not  gather  up  her  jewels,  gems  and  gold  uniUl  after  she  has 
got  through  with  the  whole  of  it 

Mb.  Ott  :  I  rise  to  make  a  motion  that  the  entire  question  of 
voting  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  that  no  art  decislonB  shall  be  giv- 
en by  this  convention  by  vote.  I  move  that  that  be  laid  on  the 
table  and  that  we  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

The  Question  was  put  on  the  above  motion,  and  the  same 
carried. 

Mb.  Hawn  :  The  last  pose  is  undoubtedly  meant  to  portray 
a  climax  of  exaltation.  J  have  heard  people  render  this  poem  by 
saying,  "I,  if  I  perish,  perish, '  after  Lady  Macbeth.  The  trend  is 
up,  up,  up,  emotionally,  and  therefore  the  pose  in  this  must  be 
up,  up,  up!  "In  the  name  of  God  I  go!"  The  pose  is  five  spread 
fingers  pointing  heavenward,  and  the  face  absolutely  filled  with 
distress.    Oould  that  be  interpretive  of  the  poem? 

A  Member  :   Certainly  not,  if  it  means  joy. 

Mb.  Hawn  :  If  the  exaltation  of  finding  herself,  her  higher 
self,  proceeds  from  an  act  not  of  rebellion,  but  of  submission,  re- 
joicing that  *7n  the  name  of  God  I  go,"  then  the  face  should  be 
beaming,  almost  bursting  with  joy.  And  that  surely  must  be  the 
thought  of  the  poem.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  photographer; 
the  face  of  the  lady  may  have  been  pleasant;  but  those  who 
think  that  attitude  of  pointing  toward  heaven  with  a  distressed 
face,  disgruntled  face,  can  interpret  the  closing  thought  of  that 
poem,  please  signify  it  by  saying  *'Aye." 

Mb.  Ott  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order  again.  I  made  the  mo- 
tion that  the  question  of  deciding  a  question  of  art  in  our  con- 
vention by  votebe  tabled,  and  also  the  motion  that  was  then  be- 
fore the  house.  I  take  it  that  the  convention  desired  that  sort  of 
thing  to  cease,  as  unworthy  of  any  art  convention  of  assembly. 
I  maintain  the  point 

Mb.  Silvernail  :  As  a  matter  of  justice,  because  the  votes 
were  not  given  the  same  way,  I  move  that  the  names  of  those 
who  were  recorded  as  having  voted  in  the  negative  on  one  of 
these  ballots  be  stricken  from  the  roll  by  our  stenographer. 
Seconded. 

The  Pbesident  :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  names 
of  those  who  voted  oflirmatively  or  negatively  on  certain  mat- 
ters you  will  understand,  be  stricken  from  our  record.    Carried. 

Adjourned. 
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HBNRY  GA]NES  HAWN,  Chairman. 


Thursday,  June  26,  1902, 12:00  to  1:00  p.  m. 


Subject:     "Past  Emotion  as  if  PreBemt?"    Where  1b  Qeatore 
Illuminative,  Where  literal?" 


Mr.  Hawn  :  The  soFeral  topics  on  the  programme  are  In.  the 
direct  line  of  continuation  of  the  first  one  we  discussed:  "Per- 
spective in  the  Reader's  Art."  I  have  arranged  these  in  a  regu- 
lar sequence.  Of  course  it  will  be  a  relief  to  you  to  know  thaA 
you  will  not  be  called  upon  to  vote  this  morning.  I  must  stand 
personally  for  my  o^n  opinions,  and  you  for  yours;  but  you  will 
not  be  recorded.  There  will  be  nothing  of  that  sort  held  against 
you. 

The  topic  this  momifig  will  deal  with  under  a  double  head- 
ing—"Past  Emotion  as  if  Present?  Where  is  gesture  Illumina- 
tive, Where  Literal?"  The  discusslom  will  seem  to  deal  in  the 
first  place  with  the  first  torpic.  *'Pa3t  Emotion  as  If  Present,"  but 
as  the  same  line  of  thought  underlies  both  of  these  toiplcs,  we 
will  include  and  discuss  them  Jointly. 

1  find  that  thero  is  heresy,  as  I  should  term  it,  which  has 
filtered  itself  all  through  the  cx)untry,  to  the  effect  that  you  must 
never  represent  past  emotion  as  if  present  Personally  I  condemn 
that,  simply  because  it  strikes  at  the  very  life  of  our  Art 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  last  summer  I  was  fortuna;te 
€/nough  to  get  three  or  four  stragglers  who  were  running  about 
the  country  studying,  and  they  came  to  my  studio  and  began  to 
recite  for  me.  I  found  there  was  no  placing,  no  diagram,  as  it 
were,  with  the  eye  or  hand,  showing  that  the  object  was  here  or 
there.  There  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  wandering  eye  and  the 
speech  was  ineffective  and  the  picture  vague.  I  asked  why?  The 
contention  on  the  part  of  the  students  was,  "This  studio  of  yours 
is  not  the  arena;  I  am  not  in  the  areoia  and  I  must  not  pretend  to 
bo.  This  thing  took  place  In  the  past"  The  work,  to  my  way 
of  thinking, — ^meant  nothing.  Therefore  I  want  to  attack  thl3 
along  two  lines,  first,  to  show  that  this  reproduction  of  emotion 
with  the  same  vividness  of  impression  if  the  action  were  actu- 
ally present,  is  to  be  found  in  human  nature  itself;  then  second- 
ly, to  show  that  even  if  it  were  not  human  nature,  it  is  legitimate 
aaart 
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Mow  af*  to  human  nature  itself.  Take  the  case  of  the  dhlld 
playing  in  the  streot;  it  comes  running  In  to  the  mother  and  says, 
"I  BB!W  a  great  big  bear  dan<;ing  on  the  street  like  this" — and  tbe 
child  shows  how  it  is  done  bb  well  sis  she  can  to  give  you  a  pio- 
ture  of  it  Again,  in  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  we  have  an 
illustration,  where  the  old  soldier 

"Went  o'er  his  wounds  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won." 

Did  the  old  soldier  think  that  his  crutch  was  a  gun  and  that 
this  was  the  Field  of  Flodden?  Did  he  not  employ  every  power 
of  his  being  to  show  as  vividly  as  he  could  how  the  field  was 
won? 

I  had  in  mind  a  moment  ago— unfbrtunately  it  has  escaped 
me  but  it  may  come  to  me  in  a  moment,  something  from  Loma 
Doone.  Let  us  recognize  what  elocutionary  teachers,  writers  of 
fiction  are,  they  are  primarily  psychologists,  keen  observers  of 
human  life.  I  came  across  this  recently  in  my  reading:  "The 
characters  were  now  at  that  climax  of  passion  in  which  there  is 
neither  voice  uor  motion'' — what  a  wonderful  lesson  for  ub  in 
some  of  our  imterprotatlve  worlc  No  motion,  no  talk,  but  as  it 
were  paralyzed  by  the  emotion. 

The  passage  in  lilackmore's  Lorna  Doone  comes  now  to  my 
mind,  where  Tom  Fagus  is  telling  stories  to  John  Ridd's  mother 
and  sisters,  and  the  author  says:  "Without  halting  once  for  a 
word  or  a  de<?d,  his  UiJes  flowed  onward  as  freely  and  brightly  as 
the  flames  of  the  wood  up  the  chimney,  and  with  no  smaller  vari- 
ety. For  he  spoke  with  the  voices  of  twenty  people,  giving  each 
person  the  proper  manner,  and  the  proper  place  to  speak  from, 
so  that  Anuio  and  lAz'^e  ran  all  about,  and  searched  the  clock 
and  the  linon  press.  And  he  changed  his  face  every  moment  so, 
and  with  auch  power  of  mimicry,  that,  without  so  much  as  a 
smile  of  his  own,  he  made  even  mother  laugh  so  that  she  broke 
her  new  ten-nenny  waistband;  and  as  for  us  children,  we  rolled 
on  the  floor,  and  Betty  Mux  worthy  i  oared  In  the  wash-up."  That 
shows  that  it  is  considered  human  nature  to  attempt  to  make 
make  past  action  vAr.n^  by  a  present  illustration. 

Now  please,  if  this  were  not  true  in  nature,  it  Is  In  art  Do  you 
not  realize  that  that  is  the  purpose  underlying  every  art?  Let 
us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  art  of  painting,  you  can  all  recall 
that  picture  of  the  City  Doctor  in  the  tenement  house,  holding 
the  quivering  pulse  of  a  dying  child.  I  never  loved  a  picture  so 
much  as  that  In  all  my  life;  I  oould  not  have  it  in  my  bouse  be- 
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cause  it  would  break  my  lieart  I  love  the  pldture  without  want- 
ing it — if  you  can  understand  my  feeling.  But  is  not  that  child 
dying  every  day?  She  is  always  dying,  yet  you  are  supposed  to 
see  every  time  you  look  at  the  picture  the  exact  moment  of  death, 
so  to  speak.  Is  It  not  so  in  the  art  of  sculpture?  Take  the  statue 
of  Nydia  the  blind-girl,  in  the  Virginia  Hotel  parlor.  She  is  re- 
presented always  as  at  the  moment  of  running  from  the  fire.  In 
literature  does  not  the  author  tell  us  his  story  with  the  express 
purpose  of  making  the  pa^  present;  to  make  it  as  clear  to  you 
as  possible  he  tries  to  make  the  physical  aspect,  the  environment 
as  if  present 

I  like  to  use  continually  in  the  guiding  of  students  the  words 
(writing  on  board)  "like  this."  Show  me  how  it  was  done  "like 
this."  It  does  not  mean  that  I  necessarily  am  trying  to  befool 
you,  make  you  think  this  thing  is  occurring  now,  but  I  am  before 
you  for  Lho  express  purpose  of  putting  to  you  as  clearly  as  I  pos- 
sibly can  tiistjusl  how  the  thing  did  occur.  Please  alao  remember 
this  fact,  that  no  author  would  for  a  moment  consent  to  the  pro- 
hibition that  he  must  -  not  drop  into  the  present  tense.  I  can 
show  you  many  examples  of  this  in  grandest  literature  of  the 
English  tongue,  (giving  graphic  selection  from  the  Defense  of 
J^ucknow,  written  in  the  present  tense).  "The  pibroch  is  sound- 
ing again  in  our  ears" — is  at  the  present  time  sounding  again  ill 
our  cars.  You  know  the  narrator  is  not  now  at  Lucknow,  he  is 
here  telling  the  storj',  but  he  drops  right  into  the  present  tease 
for  the  s?.kft  of  vividness.  The  poem  we  used  in  this  Section  yes- 
terday is  filled  with  examples  of  that  Does  the  Princess  say  to 
you,  "Id  the  name  of  God  I  ivcfttf'  No,  not  at  all.  She  tells 
us,  "A  day  went  by,  a  week  went  by" — all  in  the  past  tense;  and 
"One  day  I  heard  it  said"— all  in  the  past  tense;  yet  the  poem 
winds  up  "In  the  name  of  Grod  I  go,"  not  "in  the  name  of  God  I 
went, 

f9o  I  could  go  on  quoting  things  of  that  0ort  indefinitely.  I 
want  to  use  the  phrase  which  Mr.  P.  P.  Mackay,  of  New  York 
city,  used  so  pertinently  when  he  said,  that  air  representation  \A 
of  course  re-presentation.'  There  is  the  whole  idea,  to  re-pre- 
present;  and  the  question  is.  not  that  I  am  trying  to  think  for  a 
moment  tliat  I  am  this  very  character  (unless  it  be  impersona- 
tioR.)  but  even  in  narration  pure  and  simple  It  means  to  you  that 
I  am  before  you  as  onr  humble  servttor  with  brain,  soul  and 
body,  to  make  this  thing  live  for  you.  That  surely  is  oar  pro- 
blem.   I  will  never  forget  at  one  of  oar  coiiTontions  when  we  had 
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a  woman  read  for  us,  who,  I  kno^,  can  do  and  does  do  good  gm- 
tura  work,  as  we  call  il;  yet  we  had  such  a  discusaion  upon  lit- 
eral gesture  before  she  came  on  for  her  reading  that  the  poor 
creature  was  paralyzed,  and  was  afraid  to  move  her  hand.  She 
had  heard  such  discussions  as  to  not  using  literal  or  iHresent  tense 
gwture. 

We  have  many  passages  in  literature  which  would  be  mean- 
ingless unless  accompanied  by  present  tense  gesture.  Suppose  I 
said  to  you, 'TAis  for  woman's  love!"  Haw  would  you  express 
•this?" 

A  Member  :  I  think  you  would  have  to  express  it  with  a 
snap  of  the  hngors. 

Mb.  Hawn  :  Certainly — "And  this  tor  woman's  love!"  (illus- 
tra/ting  with  gesture.) 

A  Member;:  There  is  an  elisiom  there  that  you  have  to  sup- 
ply— an  elision  of  thought — this  much,  this  thing. 

Mr  Hawn  :  Yes.  This  heresy  that  1  have  referred  to  is  do- 
ing much  harm  throi^ghout  the  country.  The  fault,  it  seems  to 
me,  does  not  lie  in  our  attempt  to  make  or  re-present  with  equal 
vividncfs  oast  action  as  if  presenit,  'out  in  the  doing  of  it  badly, 
inadequately,  either  overdoing  it  or  leaving  it  undone;  and  that 
comes  down  to  a  most  vital  question,  which  is  this.— 'how  it  is 
that  we  as  a  bc.ly  of  thinking  people  attempt  so  much?  I  don't 
And  that  the  painters  on  canvas  try  to  paint  landscapes  and  por- 
traits, liowcrs.  china,  and  other  things;  so  the  trouble  seems  to 
be  that  most  of  us  attempt  to  interprot  for  an  audience  with  all 
fullness  of  utterance,  of  voice  and  body,  thought  which  it  re- 
quires a  Dus'j  or  a  Bernhardt  to  deliver.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
remember  that  eventuallv  we  all  have  our  limitations. 

I  stand  here  to  say  that  it  is  pert'tetly  legitimate  with  voice 
and  with  body  to  represent  a  past  action  or  past  emotion  as  if 
present,  not  pretending  that  it  is  cx^curring  now,  but  that  it  oc- 
curred in  the  past  tense — it  occurr3d    then  "like  this,"  jiow. 

That  question  is  open  for  discussion. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Silvehnaii.  ;  I  go.t  up  every  time  out  of  loyalty  to 
our  Chairman,  who?.e  Icjyal  suppon  I  expect  next  year.  This  is 
the  old  straw  we  have  Ix^on  ihrashing  for  some  time.  It  is  easy 
to  take  a  dogmaiic  position,  declaring  yourself  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  to  say  that  that  is  the  only  ground  for  any  one  to 
stand  upon.    For  myself  I  have  adopted  a  flexible  dtand,  a  slid- 
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ing  scale,  as  it  were.  Discretion,  is  the  better  tutor  alter  alL 
When  Shakespeare  says.  "Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word 
txi  *  the  action"  it  gives  us  a  great  crJterioin.  The  fad  that  our 
worthy  Chairman  is  so  ably  combating  has  been  brought  into  ex- 
istence— if  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  ifed — ^by  conditions  thait  we 
have  all  deprecated  and  do  deprecate,  which  have  characterized 
so  much  of  our  work — the  trying  to  picture  everything  when 
there  was  nothing  to  picture;  keeping  the  gesture  going  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  a  selection.  I  saw  a  young  lady  reciting  Sand- 
al phon,  who  had  received  some  instruction  in  Delearte,  who  ab- 
solutely (lid  not  have  her  face  quiet  once  during  the  whole  per- 
formance. You  know  what  I  mean — ^thait  oort  of  theatrical  pos- 
ing that  is  the  bane  .>f  public  reading,  and  which  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  It  into  di:<repute.  It  is  all  right  to  protest  against 
that.  I  sympathize  with  those  who  are  combatting  it  At  the 
same  time  it  is  possible  to  go  too  far;  and  thia  I  think  circum- 
stances must  sottk  for  each  case  as  to  how  far  we  are  to  go.  The 
dictum  of  appealing  to  suggestion  rather  tlian  adopting  realistic 
representation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  safe  criterion.  "How  far?" 
Far  enough — not  too  far.  How  much?  Ehiough.  "Like  this"  I 
think  is  a  splendid  Summing  up.  Say  we  saw  it  taking  place  say 
it  now  seems  to  take  place.  It  dominates  us.  (The  gavel 
fell). 

Mr.  Saunderson:  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  question  which 
in  the  end  must  be  referred  to  nature.  What  do  people  do  un- 
trained in  matters  of  this  kind?  If  it  is  natural  for  a  person 
without  training  to  go  through  such  acts  in  telling  a  story,  shall 
not  the  artist  do  the  same  in  an  artistic  way?  We  have  in  liter- 
ature the  historical  person,  which  has  been  so  well  illustrated  by 
our  Chairman,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  crisis  when  the 
emotion  grows  strong  enough  to  change  the  past  tense  to  the 
present.  The  condition  of  the  employment  of  that  historical  per- 
son is  a  double  condition— mark  this,  for  here  the  secret  lies — 
the  double  condition.  The  emotion  of  the  writer  must  then  be 
such  as  to  make  the  thought  vivid  enough  in  his  mind  to  bring 
it  into  the  present;  and  then  one  thing  more,  that  emotion  must 
have  been  recreated  in  the  literature  strongly  enough  so  that  it 
will  justify  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  iu<  'being  given  in  the  pres- 
ent We  have  practically  the  same  thing  when  standing  before 
an  audience.  Have  you  so  wrought  up  your  audience  that  they 
are  ready  to  accept  past  emotion  as  if  present?  If  you  have,  il 
yon  have  made  your  audience  follow  you  so  that  they  will  feel 
when  you  speak  in  the  present,  when  you  act  In  the  pre0ent» 
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-when  you  make  yoiir  gesture  indicating  something  here  present, 
if  they  feel  it  all  here  now,  then  you  are  justified.  If  you  have 
not  hroiight  your  audience  up  to  that  point,  then  you  haye  fallen 
short,  you  have  gotten  ahead  of  jrour  audience.  The  standard,  if 
I  may  put  it  so  concisely,  is  the  standard  of  economy  of  atten- 
tion. Is  your  action  so  fitted  to  the  thought  and  feeling  and  to 
the  minds  of  the  andlcnce  before  you,  that  it  satisfies  them? 

Mb.  Booth  :  I  think  my  position  Is  perhaps  pretty  well  under- 
stood by  those  members  of  the  Association  who  have  been  pres- 
ent heretofore.  I  have  always  contended  for  this  position  taken 
by  our  leader.  I  think  it  lo  sound.  I  put  the  matter  this  way 
sometimes  to  my  students — I  find  it  helpful  to  quote  Scripture 
to  them — "Though  we  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  an- 
gels, and  have  not  love,  we  are  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals."  That  will  apply,  I  think,  ethically  and  morally  to  all 
of  our  artistic  work.  I  try  to  teach  that  the  right  principle  of 
action  of  every  kind  is  that  spiritual  kindliness  and  loving  dispo- 
sition on  our  part  to  help  our  audience  to  see  it  I  believe  that 
is  the  grand  principle  of  "like  this."  I  want  you  to  see  it  Just  as 
I  do.  I  don't  want  to  exhibit  myself.  I  want  to  exhibit  my  au- 
thor and  his  thought.  It  is  that  principle  of  kindliness  that  is 
the  right  principle  of  effective  discourse  I  think  every  time  in  a 
speaker.  If  a  man  comes  before  an  audience  with  that  kindly 
disposition  of  wishing  to  help  them  out  rather  than  to  help  him- 
self, the  audien(!e  feel  it  at  once.  Unless  he  comes  with  that  feel- 
ing, he  is  sure  to  antagonize  his  audience;  but  if  he  is  actuated 
by  that  spirit  of  wishing  to  help  them  to  see  things  as  he  sees 
them,  then  hr  i?  at  liberty,  it  seems  to  mo,  to  do  anything  that 
"like  this"  represents.  I  have  always  contended  for  that  princi- 
ple, and  believe  it  sound. 

Mr.Plowers:  I  agree  with  the  principle  that  the  gentleman 
has  ?tated,  and  only  rise  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  our  be- 
ing careful  of  the  way  it  is  applied.  I  think  the  greatest  errors 
we  have  made  in  this  convention  this  week  have  been  In  the  too 
broad  aprliraticn  of  some  truth.  For  example,  the  Chairman,  in 
elucidating:  one  of  his  positions,  held  that  we  were  to  follow  the 
method  of  children,  of  untutored  people.  Now  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  is  a  vory  safe  principle  for  any  one  to  follow,  except 
when  he  has  devolopr^d  it  fully.  The  child  may  do  a  thousand 
thine;?  appropriately  which  an  older  person  may  not  employ  with- 
out becoming  ludicrous.  So  an  educated  ^^tory-teller  may  do  a 
hundred  thinsrs.  and  do  them  delightfully,  entertaining  his  audi- 
ence, as  di  1  the  story-teller  whom  you  read  about;  but  the  public 
reader  is  not  that  kind  of  a  Ertory-teller,  and  does  not  appear  be- 
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fore  that  kind  of  an  audience,  so  "beware.    That  la  the  first  point. 

Now  the  gontleman  who  promulgates  the  heresy  which  has 
been  attacked  this  morning,  applies  it  in  rather  a  different  way. 
If  I  understand  him,  and  I  undersrtand  the  Chairman— and  I  think 
I  do  understand  both — I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  yon  may 
not  only  represent  past  emotion  as  present,  -but  you  may  repre- 
sent that  emotion  in  a  greater  degree  than  when  it  was  orig^inal- 
ly  felt  There  are  many  occurrences  in  life  which  invpress  us  the 
more  the  oftencr  wc  state  Lhem;  but  the  application  as  illustra- 
ted by  this  mao,  the  author  of  the  heresy,  first  by  his  little  poem 
of  "Little  Boy  Blue,"  in  which  he  says  that  when  you  come  to 
the  words  of  "3  ittle  Boy  Blue,"— "Now  don't  you  go  till  I  come, 
don  t  yoi:  make  anv  noise,"  you  are  not  to  impersfonate  that 
with  the  emotion  that  would  have  actuated  the  little  boy  at  that 
time^  but  you  are  to  limit  yourself  to  the  emotion  that  would 
have  affected  the  narrator  in  telling  the  story  years  after;  and 
this  later  emotion  is  perhaps  stronger  than  when  the  little  boy 
gave  tne  words. 

Mr  Hawn:  It  is  only  fair  for  the  Chairman  to  say  that  he 
had  *n  mind  no  particular  person — man  or  woman;  because^  I 
happen  to  know  that  this  doctrine  is  now  fiowing  from  several 
sources  through  the  country.  People  from  different  sections  of 
the  con D try  come  and  say  to  me,  "You  must  not  represent  past 
emotion  as  if  present" 

Let  us  have  further  discussion,  please.  I  want  this  thrashed 
out  rather  fully,  if  I  may  have  it. 

A  Member  :  1  think  this  is  carrying  the  question  a  little  fur- 
ther into  the  rralm  of  physical  expression,  but  could  you  rep- 
resent past  emotion  as  if  present  to  the  extent  of  imitating  the 
tone,  as  in  Jean  Ingelow's  "High  Tide"— to  have  that  "cusha" 
come  out  as  the  daughter  Is  supposed  to  have  g^iven  it  at  the 
time?  If  tlat  question  is  in  order,  I  would  like  to  have  It  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Hawn:  The  question  goes  rather  into  a  by-way,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  because  it  deals  very  little  with  What  we 
have  in  hand.  It  docs  not  come  quite  within  the  thought  of  past 
emotion  as  if  prosent.    I  must  try  to  keep  the  topic  to  that 

Mr.  Booth:  "L11;c  this;"  not  Just  "like  this,"  but  like  it 
Keep  your  artistic  proportion— not  "just  like  it" 

Mr.  Hawn:  This  body  in  St  Louis  had  the  same  question  up. 
and  it  was  /ully  discussed,  as  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  that 
convention.  Tbe  concensus  of  opinion  was  a  very  amusing  one 
to  xne,  viz:  that  in  a  case  of  that  sort  it  would  he  legftlmate  to  do 
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it  fully  if  you  could  do  It  well.  The  great  topic  then,  you  will 
remember  waa  the  subjective  and  objective  reading  of  Tennyson's 
Bugle  Song.  I  think  it  was  admitted  that  either  interpretation 
was  correct,  but  stood  for  different  things,  that  Is  alL  Jean  In- 
gelow,  as  I  remember,  puts  in  quotations  the  word  "Cusha,"  try- 
ing to  do  all  she  can  with  the  printed  word  to  make  us  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  call,  "Cusha."  I  could  not  give  that  if 
I  tried  for  a  month. 

Mb  Ott:  Wnp-t  I  wanted  to  say  was  largely  in  answer  to  the 
Question  that  has  been  asked.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  fine 
discrimination  in  the  discussion  by  our  Chairman  In  the  very 
statement  of  the  point.  "Past  emotion  as  if  present."  It  is  safe 
to  do  that;  it  is  not  safe  to  revive  past  action  some- 
times. (Applause.)  You  can  see  the  spirit  of  past  events 
it  seems  to  mo,  in  the  telling  of  the  storj'  at  first 
hand.  We  do  not  give  our  past  physical  experience  of  it 
We  do  not  use  the  spirit  of  it;  so  the  very  statement  there  seems 
to  be  beautifully  safe.  i-Jvery  artist  does  that,  but  the  thing 
iteelf,  the  clutching  at  the  very  air.  climbing  of  a  ladder  In  an 
upward  movement  is  not  necessary,  but  the  anxiety  to  get  up  is, 
I  believe  with  Mr.  Flowers,  that  we  may  be  able,  after  repeatedly 
giving  a  selection,  to  present  it  much  better  than  the  first  time. 
We  experience  the  emotion  with  greater  power;  it  gets  better 
and  better  as  we  give  It  oftener,  although  we  really  thought  we 
were  quite  wise  and  good  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Phillips:  I  will  give  a  little  illustration  that  occurred 
in  my  life.  My  little  girl,  about  eleven  years  old,  came  in  to  me 
one  day,  and  rather  sidling  Into  the  room,  said:  "Papa,  can  I  go 
out  to  play  over  there?  They  are  having  fine  time  over  there. 
Can't  I  go?"  T  said  "yes."  She  went  out  across  the  street,  but 
in  a  moment  more  came  back  crying.  I  said  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" She  said,  "I  met  mamma  out  there,  and  she  says  I  cannot 
go — and  they  are  having  a  fine  time  over  there."  Now  that,  you 
see,  illustrate*:  the  point  I  have  reproduced  something  that  hap- 
pened. D[(*.  T  do  it  right  or  wrong,  as  far  as  emotion  Is  con- 
cerned? The  vrry  point  illustrated  is  that  the  little  child  in  life 
used  the  same  words  twice.  (The  speaker  gave  the  sentence, 
with  different  expressions.)  The  second  time  there  was  a  great 
dominant  emotion  of  sorrow  which  chaneied  the  expression.  As 
I  said  yesterday,  I  do  not  like  to  be  considred  as  harping  on  one 
strint*.  but  the  key-note  of  expression  is  what  is  the  dominant 
idea''  You  must  ^rst  thoroughly  grasp  the  exact  meaning.  1 
always  ask  myself  two  questions— what  is  the  dominant  thought. 
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and  what  is  the  dominant  feeling?  You  will  nearly  al'waya  find 
that  tho*«e  two  elements.  If  you  use  your  intelligence,  will  guide 
you  to  at  least  a    sensible  expression  of  the  selection. 

Mb.  Uawn  :  Having  determined  what  the  dominant  idea,  what 
the  dominant  emotion  is.  the  whole  queetion  then  is,  shall  it  be 
delivered  at  the  present  tlm&— the  interpretation;  that  Is  the 
question. 

Mb.  Fhillips:  That  is,  give  a  reproduction  of  the  sobbing? 

Mb.Haw«:  Yes  — but  snail  we  give  it  at  the  present  time 
as  it  occurred  in  tjie  past? 

Mb.  l»iiiLLip»:  We  talk  a  great  deal  along  the  line  of  rules, 
and  we  talk  not  enough  upon  underlying  principles^-lf  I  may  of- 
fer a  little  criticism.  Now  this  is  the  princi^^le,  you  cannot  get 
away  from  it;  in  proportion  as  I  specialize  or  particularize,  I  lim- 
it the  imagioation  of  my  audience.  If  I  say,  "He  went  there," 
tney  must  in  imagination  go  there.  There  is  no  room  to  do  oth' 
erwiso.  The  fundamtntal  principle  ia,  that  in  proportion  as  you 
specialize  or  particularize,  you  limit  or  restrict  the  imagination 
of  the  listener,  you  become  concrete  aibsolutely.  The  question 
to  be  determined  in  art  ever  is,  to  what  degree  ought  we  to  do 
such  a  thing?  How  far  are  we  to  restrict  the  imagination  of  the 
listener?  I  remember  once  a  lady  telling  me  a  etory  of  G^rgo 
Keenan's  experience  in  Russia  without  making  a  gesture;  sim- 
ply through  the  tones  of  her  voice  I  lived  and  went  thnmcfh  ev- 
erythlDg  there.  Perhaps  tJiat  was  a  compliment  to  my  own  la* 
telligence,  but  I  saw  it  all.  If  she  had  gestured  she  would  have 
spoiled  it  for  me.  I  think  that  is  what  we  must  realize,  the 
higher  the  intelligence  of  your  audience,  the  lees  you  should  ges- 
ture. 

Mrs  Irving  :May  we  hear  from  Dr.  Russell? 

Mr.  Hawn  -."Shall  past  emotion  be  given  as  present?" 

Dr.  Russei,l  :  There  is  but  one  side  to  this  question,  it  seems 
<o  me.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  I  think  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  When  we  are  representing  to  a  child  a  scene,  or  k 
may  be  a  truth,  with  which  we  wish  to  impress  his  mind — WB 
may  wish  to  teach  a  moral  lesson— we  describe  it  in  a  certain 
way,  we  appeal— with  the  aid  of  Imagination  to  make  the  de- 
pcriDtion  vivid— it  may  be  by  action,  it  may  be  by  the  sound  of 
the  voice,  all  the  expressive  tones.  Now  if  we  have  some  truth 
or  some  scene  to  present  to  an  audience,  we  should  only  make  It 
suggestive,  not  imitative.  There  is  tlie  criterion,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  degree  of  suggestion;  and  that  is  regulated  by  the  vividnesa 
with  which  we  present  the  scene  or  the  subject  we  have  in  mind; 
that  depending  again  upon  the  person  or  persons  addressed. 
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Mr.  Hawn  :I  am  glad  I  seem  not  to  have  annised  ithe  antago- 
nism I  did  yesterday. 

Mr.  Phii^lips  :  The  women  of  the  convention  are  taking  little 
inteieft  in  this  discussion.  They  do  most  of  the  interiMretation^ 
why  do  they  not  participate  in  this? 

Mr.  Hawn  :It  is  not  because  they  are  not  asked  to  do  it  I 
do  want  to  hear  from  some  of  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Irving  :  Mr.  Chairman,  1  understood  it  was  becausTlhe 
men  refused. 

Mr,  Hawn  :  I  think  not.  We  must  hear  from  some  of  the 
ladies  on  this  point 

Mr.  Sii^vernaii,  :  I  would  like  to  hear  what  Miss  Powell 
regards  as  her  principle  of  action  in  her  reading,  and  also  to 
hear  from  others  who  have  read  for  us. 

Miss  Powell:  It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Russell  has 
struck  the  vital  point  It  does  not  matter,  we  do  not  want  any 
rules;  there  is  no  such  rule  nor  consciousness.  PrincipleB  are 
what  we  work  upon.  When  one  stands  before  an  audience,  even 
when  one  tells  a  story  to  a  child,  there  is  but  one  point,  which 
is,  to  give  you^r  idea  of  the  story  to  your  listener;  and  It  does  not 
matter  how  you  do  it,  just  so  you  do  it  For  my  own  part,  since 
you  ask  me  what  my  principle  is,  1  do  not  know  what  I  do;  I 
don't  know  very  much  when  I  make  a  gesture.  I  think  some- 
times v/htn  I  see  pictures  of  a  situation,  have  realized  the  situa- 
tion most  vividly,  is  when  I  am  most  unconscious  of  how  I  am 
really  rtoine  that  particular  situation.  1  do  believe  that  the  de- 
gree of  vividness  with  which  you  present  your  picture  to  your 
hearers  depends  upon  the  degree  of  vividness  with  which  you 
see  it  Tne  response  from  the  audience  is  always  in  direct  pro- 
portion. 

Mks.  Kennedy:  May  I  have  just  a  word  on  what  Miss  Pow- 
ell said?  She  said  she  didn't  know  what  she  did.  Did  she  also 
think  that  the  audience  never  knew  what  she  did?  As  soon  aa 
the  audience  sees  that  you  are  gesturing,  you  have  violated  some 
rule  of  expression.  I  think  1  am  right  in  that  I  tell  my  stu- 
dents that  the  audience  sees  their  gestures,  observes  what  they 
are  doing,  either  with  respect  to  grace  or  awkwardness;  just  in 
proporlion  as  the  attention  ot  the  audience  is  attracted  to  the 
detail  of  gesture,  the  work  becomes  ineffective. 

Mk.  Hawn:  We  cannot  go  into  that  field.  We  must  still  stick 
to  the  point;  is  it  ever  allo^'able  to  present  past  emotion  as  if 
present?" 

Mks.  Ludlum  :  In   the  beautiful  rendition  of  King  Rene'0 
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Daughter,  did  we  live  in  the  past,  or  right  there?  As  that  pic- 
ture was  given,  did  wo  stop  to  think  of  the  womaji's  gestures  as 
she  made  them?  Or  did  wc  sec  that  blind  woman  coming  out  in 
that  beautiful  life  that  love  had  opened  her  eyes  to?  I  think  w« 
lived  it  all.  for  one  moment  only  did  I  allow  my  thoughts  to 
wander,  and  then  quick  as  a  Hash  they  came, back  again.  The 
pasfting  thought  was,  "How  tliat  woman  is  holding  this  audi- 
ence!" Each  and  every  one  of  us  sat  there,  and  we  were  so  hap- 
py when  iolanthe's  eyes  were  opened  and  she  saw!  I  think  we 
got  the  lepson  very  well. 

Mr.  Hawn  .  That  is  Dot  the  point  at  issue. 

Mrs.  Ludlum  .  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  The  text  in  "King  Rene's  Daughter"  is  In  the 
present  tense;  it  is  supposed  to  be  taking  place  now.  If  the  cur- 
tain goes  up  upon  a  drama,  of  course  the  action  is  supposed  to  ba 
present 

Mrs.  lyUDi^uM:  Then  I  didn't  understand  the  subject 

Mk.  Hawn  :  In  talking  about  past  emotion,  or  describing  lt« 
is  it  legitimate  to  present  it  as  if  present?  Of  course  in  a  drama 
the  emotion  is  a//pre<;ent;  the  action  takes  place  now  and  hera. 
Enter  lolanthe;  she  comes  in,  plays  a  present  character.  That 
is  quie  a  rtiflerent  thing  from  the  question  embraced  by  our  sub- 
ject. For  instance,  "Here  was  the  blue  and  there  was  the  gray;" 
1  am  Dlacing  the  battling  armies  for  you,  where  they  were,  not 
where  thoy  are.  "Ride  over  it,  some  one,  he  haughtily  said" — I 
do  not  tell  you  that  quietly;  "Ride  over  it  some  one," — I  am  tell- 
ing you  with  his  tone.  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  use  a  simple  nar- 
rative tone  of  voice. 

Mr.  Ri'ssKi  l  :  May  I  introduce  a  little  illustration  here?  Two 
years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  in 
company  with  a  few  fellow  travelers.  Among  them  there  was  a 
young  lady  who  stood,  upon  one  occasion,  upon  a  rock  at  the 
flrst  Nevada  Falls  in  the  center  of  the  rainbow,  which  was  only 
visible  to  her.  AVe  were  on  the  river's  bank  above,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  falls,  and  she  wanted  us  to  see  this  same  rainbow 
that  she  paw,  and  she  made  a  gesture  describing  the  rainbow, 
which  was  the  mo8t  beautiful  and  graceful  action  I  ever  saw. 
Have  I  impressed  the  scene?  Or  is  it  more  naltural  for  me  to  say. 
that  as  she  stood  in  the  center  of  this  rainbow  which  was  visible 
upon  this  rock,  she  made  this  action  (illustrating  by  gesture,  the 
speaker  having  used  no  gesture  previously)? 

Mr  Phili«ips  :  I  prefer  the  first  I  can  see  something  thero 
as  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  that  I  cannot  see  in  action. 
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Mr.  Russei,!,  :  That's  -the  point  Oh.  if  that  lady  were  here! 
I  cannot  do  it  as  she  did  it;  but  in  representing  that  to  a  friend 
of  the  lady  some  months  afterwards,  I  made  myself  believe  I  did 
what  she  did  as  well  as  I  could,  minus  the  Delsarte^ 

Mrs.  Lewis  ;  I  feel  that  while  1  agree  perfectly  with  Dr.  Rus- 
sell^  that  it  is  more  efPective  for  him  to  have  told  that  without 
using  his  arms;  yet  that  is  not  that  species  of  emotion  which  I 
feel  the  Chair  refers  to.  I  believe  that  in  so  far  as  past  emo- 
tior  should  be  used  as  if  present  it  will  depend  upon  how  f^ 
that  past  emotion  dominates  us  as  the  reader  or  speaker.  I  be- 
lie\e  thai  sometimes  I  do  not  use  the  past  emotion  to  so  lairge  an 
extent.  As  Mr.  Flowers  says,  the  treatment  of  this  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  standpoint  of  the  reader  or  speaker. 

Mr.  Kline:  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  taste,  after  all?  Past  emo- 
tion must  be  present  but  as  to  the  literal  gesture  that  should  be 
used,  let  that  depend  upon  how  much  your  gesture  is  needed  to 
cairy  the  impression  with  effectiveness  to  your  audience.  That 
is  what  you  are  there  for,  to  impress  your  audience.  If  your  lit- 
eral gesture  will  not  help  in  suggestiveness  to  them,  leave  it  out;, 
or,  if  on  account  of  their  large  measure  of  intelligence  such  ges- 
ture is  not  needed  to  make  them  realize  it,  omit  it;  otherwise 
give  it;  no  mater  what  it  calls  for. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  This  discussion  should  be  most  valuable  to  us; 
but  it  seems  difficult  to  keep  steering  in  one  course.  You  have 
given  me  this  morning  texts  enough  to  last  through  another 
convention. 

I  cannot  close  the  work  of  this  section  without  speaking  of 
another  heresy,  an  unsafe  one,  that  has  been  referred  to  by  two  or 
three  speakers  on  the  floor  this  morning.  No,  emphatically  no, 
the  delivery  of  past  emotion  as  if  present  is  in  no  sense  to  be 
left  to  the  feeling,  temperajnent  or  anything  else  of  the  interpre- 
ter. (Applause.)  Did  yon  ever  try  to  be  funny  when  you  didn't 
feel  a  bit  so?  Right  at  the  close  of  a  very  arduous  engagement, 
T  have  had  a  note  como  up  from  out  of  the  audience,  asking  me  to 
recite  something  frorcMark  Twain!  My  whole  soul  has  sunk 
within  me.  I  might  ho.ve  a  splitting  headache  and  be  utterly  oui 
of  time  for  the  work,  yet  my  duty  as  an  artist  is  to  come  out  and 
play  the  clown  from  start  to  finish,  when  I  am  loathing  it  Should 
I  do  it' 

Mr.  Phillips  :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawx:  If  I  am  an  artist  I  do  not  have  to  feel  the  leasFbit 
funny  to  be  funny.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  how  you  feel.  Sup- 
pose I  am  blasphemous  by  nature,  irreverent,  and  I  have  some 
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beatitlfal  religious  selection  to  read.— I  who  belieye  in  no  God, 
we  will  say.  Suppose  I  am  called  upon  to  read  the  pTByer  in 
"Henry  V.,"  or  Coleridge's  "Mt  Blanc;"  am  I  to  i^ow  the  least 
little  bit  of  disinclination  for  the  theme? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  author  has  put  his  feeling  and 
thoughts  as  best  he  can  into  his  verse,  and  it  is  your  privilege  to 
interpret  that  particular  thought  whether  or  not  you  are  in  tone 
with  it  A  woman  says  she  does  not  wish  to  read  so  and  so,  be- 
cause it  is  so  socialistic  and  on  that  account  she  will  not  be  able 
to  do  it  justice.  But  ^believe  me,  your  duty,  and  my  duty.  Is  td 
take  the  author's  text,  And  his  mecuiing  as  best  one  may,  and  de- 
liver it  to  the  audience  with  brain,  heart  and  ooul,  and  all  of  yoo. 

We  have  the  next  two  topics  left  to  take  up  next  year,  "Liter- 
al Gesture"  and  "Values."    I  thank  you. 

Adjourned. 
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KJ^BVENTH  ANNUAL.  MEETING  OP  THE  NATIONAL.  AS80- 
CLATION  OP  ELOCUTIONISTS. 


MINUTES  OP  BUSINESS  TRANSACTIONa 


Chicago,  Illinois,  June  23,  1902,  4:00  P.  M. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  program  for  the  day,  the 
President  called  for  reports  of  sitanding  committees,  which  were 
submitted  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Belle  Wataon  Melville.  Chairman  of  the  Local  Recep- 
tion Committee,  announced  a  reception  for  Tuesday  evening  to 
active  and  associate  members,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Parson,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Soper,  Chairman  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  reported  that  the  Committee  had  secured  a  suitable  meet- 
ing place  for  the  convention,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  North  Side,  and  headquarters  for  members  at  the 
Virginia  Hotel.  The  labors  of  the  committee  were  now  conclu- 
ded, unless  there  were  further  suggestions  from  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Irving,  the  report  was  received  and  the 
committee  continued  for  the  present 

Miss  Mary  A.  Blood,  on  behalf  of  Professor  William  B. 
Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the  Literary  Committee,  reported  that 
while  the  Committee  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  pro- 
gram all  thoy  would  have  liked  to  have  had,  yet  they  hoped  it 
would  prove  interesting  and  instructive.  The  Chairman  had 
deemed  it  wise  to  let  the  program  conclude  Friday  afternoon, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Irving,  the  matter  of  program  for  Friday 
evening  w£is  referred  to  the  Board  of  Tru^ees,  to  consider  antl 
make  final  report  thereon  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
being  unavoidably  absent,  the  report  of  that  Committee  was  con- 
sidered as  read  and  approved,  and  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  full 
in  this  report 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Silvemall,  the  election  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  was  passed  at  this  time,  in  order  to  permit  newly 
elected  members  to  participate. 

JUNE  24—1:00  P.  M. 
Letters  of  regret  and  greeting  were  read  from  P.  P.  Mackay, 
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Caroline  B.  LeRow  and  F.  Townsend  Soutlvwlck;  also  telesram 
from  Channlng  Rudd. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Franklin  Sargeant,  Chairman  Commit- 
tee on  Terminology,  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Southwick*! 
letter  was  submitted  In  lien  of  a  report  from  that  committee,  viz.: 

*'I  fef^l  justified,  therefore,  in  requesting  that  the  maitter  of 
terminology  be  held  over  until  the  next  year,  and  that  early  no- 
tice be  given  to  whoever  are  upon  the  committee.  I  would  sug- 
gest also  that  the  President  ask  for  requests  for  definltkmi,  or 
from  lists  of  words  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee.  The 
work  of  preparing  such  a  report  as  would  be  satisfactory  and 
worthy  of  the  Association  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  last 
few  months,  when  all  of  us  are  overwhelmed  with  profeeBlonal 
duties  of  one  sort  or  another." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  above  was  received  and  aooeptr 
ed  as  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

JUNE  25—1:00  P.  M. 

A  telegram  of  regret  and  greeting  was  read  front  Mis.  Fimn- 
ces  Carter. 

The  following  communications  were  read,  viz. : 

June  2^  1902. 
To  the  Members  of  the  N,  A,  E.  : 

I  greatly  regret  that  because  of  a  mission  to  the  N.  E.  A.  from 
the  N.  A.  E.  early  in  July,  I  shall  be  obliged  for  the  flnst  time  to 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  attending  our  annual  meeting.  I 
send  cordial  greetings  and  congratulations,  and  wish  for  you  a 
mo.<tt  successful  convention.  Let  me  urge  that  as  many  as  can 
do  so  be  in  attendance  at  the  Educational  Association  at  Minneap- 
olis to  hold  up  the  hands  of  those  appointed  to  speak  there  in  our 
behalf. 

Kindly  announce  that  I  am  still  custodian  of  reports,  and 
that  any  who  desire  copies  to  complete  their  flies  may  secure 
them  by  sending  $1.00  for  each  copy,  except  the  1892  report,  which 
may  be  had  for  50  cents.  Fraternally  yours, 

THOMAS  C.  TRUEBLOOD." 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  notice  was  given  that  when 
printed  reports  are  forwarded  to  the  last  known  address  of  mem- 
bers, and  not  delivered  by  reason  of  a  change  in  their  location  of 
which  no  notice  was  given  to  the  Custodian  of  the  reports,  du- 
Dlicates  of  such  missing  copies  cannot  be  supplied/ at  the  cost  of 
the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sllvemall,  the  record  of  the  TOte  takto  in 
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Section  II,  on  the  matter  of  Art  poses,  as  delineated  In  Werner's 
Magazine,  was  ordered  to  be  expunged. 

On  motion,  the  convention  went  into  election  for  Committee 
on  Nomination,  Mesdames  Lewis  and  Irving  being  appointed 
as  Tellers. 

The  following  were  nominated: 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Conner,  New  York  City,  by  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mrs.  Jjaura  F.  Tinsdalc,  Chicago,  by  Mrs.  Irving. 

Miss  Mar  tea  Gould  Powell,  Denver,  by  Mrs.  Hoes. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Chase,  Emporia,  Kas.,  by  Mr.  Hawn. 

G^rge  W.  Saunderson,  Ripon,  Wis.,  by  Miss  Blood. 

F.  Montaville  Flowers,  Cincinnati,  by  Mrs.  Ludlum. 

On  motion,  nominations  closed.  Mr.  Saunderson  withdrew 
his  name,  and  upon  motion  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the 
ballot  for  the  election  of  the  remaining  nominees. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Fulton,  the  Nominating  Committee  were 
empowered  to  select  their  own  chairman. 

The  President  appointed  as  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Miss 
Nelke,  Mr.  Silvernail  and  Miss  BruoL 

JUNE  26—12:00  M. 

Mr.  William  B.  Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the  Literary  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  in  pursuance  to  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  this  Committee  would  prepare  a  program  for  Friday 
evening,  to  consist  of  volunteer  readings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Silvernail,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  pro- 
gram for  said  evening  as  heretofore,  the  personnel  of  the  readers 
to  be  left  to  the  Literary  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Silvernail,  Chairman  Committee  on  Credentials, 
presented  the  report  of  that  committee,  to  the  effect  that  all  ap- 
plications presented  had  been  favorably  acted  upon. 

Without  objection  the  report  was  received  and  approved. 

The  President  named  as  an  Auditing  Committee:  Edward  A. 
Ott,  Miss  Mary  A.  Blood. 

A  communication  was  read  from  H.  W.  Corbett,  President  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial,  inviting  the  Association  to  hold  its 
1905  meeting  in  Portland,  Oregon,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

JUNE  26—1:00  P.  M. 

Mr.  Pinkley,  after  announcing  that  the  nominating  commit- 
tee would  hold  a  meeting  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of 
the  morning  session,  added: 
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"In  my  presidential  address  of  Monday  I  said  something 
about  my  belief  in  the  propriety  of  rapid  ro»tation  in  office.  This 
was  meant  to  apply  more  ebpecially  to  the  office  of  President,  it 
no>t  being  my  wish  to  prejudice  the  case  of  any  other  officer.  In 
such  a  position  as  that  of  Secretary,  or  Treasurer,  the  second 
year's  pervlce  is  more  valuable  than  the  first 

I  spoke  more  particularly  for  myself,  and  trust  that  the  nom* 
inating  committee  will  not  be  influenced  a  particle  in  regard  to 
any  other  oflce.  I  was  entirely  sincere  in  what  I  said,  but  feel 
that  some  misapprehension  may  have  arisen  as  to  precisely  what 
was  meant,  having  been  approached  by  the  nominating  commit- 
tee, through  Hs  chairman,  to  learn  my  actual  srtand. 

To  relieve  the  momhers  of  the  nominating  committee  of  any 
embarrassment,  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  pos- 
itively decline  to  accept  the  nomination  for  a  second  term.  In 
doing  this.  I  do  not  wish  nor  intend  to  show  any  lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  suppport  of  friends  who  placed  me  in  this  position. 
I  am  for  peace;  not  only  for  personal  peace,  but  for  that  of  the 
entire  assembly.  In  declining  to  accept  a  re-nomination,  I  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  the  honor  paid  me  at  Buffalo  in  honoring 
me  with  this  position,  and  if  I  may  feel  that  I  served  you  witb 
a  reasonable  degree  of  acceptability  through  the  year  just  closed 
my  cup  of  joy  is  full." 

JUNE  27-9:00  A.  M. 

REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  OP  SECTION  I— METHODS  OF 
TEACHING. 

To  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  : 

The  Chairman  erf  Section  I,  Methods  of  Teaching,  has  very 
little  irforraation  to  report  to  the  Association  as  to  the  work 
done.  The  regular  Chairman  of  that  Section  is  sick;  your  pres- 
ent Chairman  is  a  substitute;  that  is  the  only  apology  that  we 
have  to  offer,  and  inasmuch  as  the  members  were  so  generous  in 
tnelr  help,  we  feel  that  the  bitterness  of  thait  apology  is  lai^ely 
removed.  Whether  it  was  wise  to  have  the  Question  Bar  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  was  not  a  matter  of  judgment,  but 
matter  of  necessity.  This  is  our  only  explanation.  The  work  ol 
Thursday  was  planned  by  the  original  Committee,  and  stands  for 
itself. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee 
would  like  to  Suggest  that  in  his  judgment  it  would  be  better  to 
divide  the  Methods  of  Teaching  work  Into  smaller  diyislODB*  or 
Round  Tables,  so  that  a  more  intimate  oooference  would  be  pos- 
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ftlble.  We  discujssed  before  the  entire  AssocictiooL  mttttera  that 
are  of  especial  interest  to  a  small  number,  and  are  forced  to 
neglect  matters  of  at  least  equal  weight  in  the  eyes  of  others; 
whereae,  by  a  division  of  forces  on  different  lines  of  professional 
service,  we  might  cover  a  very  much  wider  field.  This  would 
have  been  my  suggestion  had  I  been  able  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee earlier. 

I  want  to  thank  the   convention  once  more,  and  in  this  more 
formal  way,  for  the  very  enthusiastic  and  kind  response  from 
the  floor  to  the  efCorts  of  your  Committee  to  make  the  hours  de- 
voted to  this  section  of  profit  and  interest 
Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  AMHERST  OTT,  Chairman. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  approved,  the  Pres- 
ident explaining  that  the  original  Chairman  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  this  section  had  not  notified  the  President  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  serve  until  as  laie  as  June  5th,  after 
which  date  the  gentleman  had  been  urged  to  serve  if  possible; 
but  being  mot  with  a  further  declination,  he  had  appointed 
as  Chairman,  Mr.  Ott,  who  had  succeeded  admirably. 

The  Chairman  of  Section  II— Interpretation,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hawn. 
statf^d  that  he  could  only  report  progress. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Washburn,  the  report  was  received  and 
accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fulton,  the  Committee  of  Terminology  was 
continued  for  another  year,  and  allowed  further  time  to  make 
Import 

In  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  F.  F.  Mackay,  Chair- 
man Committee  on  Interpretation,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from 
furthei  service  on  the  committee,  and  suggested  that  the  Associ- 
ation be  "Not  in  too  great  haste  in  disposing  of  the  question." 

Mr.  Fulton  ?tatecl  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Mackay  would  be  re- 
tained as  Chairman,  but  the  personnel  of  the  Committee  would 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  incoming  President,  whose  prov- 
ince it  was  to  appoint  all  standing  committees. 

A  motion  to  extend  the  time  of  the  Committee  for  making 
a  report  for  the  past  year,  was  put  and  lost. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dennis  Manning,  Chairman  Committee  on  Ex- 
tension, submitted  the  report  of  that  Committee,  viz: 
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No.  Circulars  prii»ted   *000 

Circulars  mailed  by  Chairman 2160 

Circulars  sent  to  Treasurer 1400 

Circulars  sent  to  Prof.  Soper 260 

Total    3820 

Mrs.  Manning  regretted  the  late  issuance  of  the  oirculars, 
and  explained  that  the  same  was  due  to  the  printer  delaying  the 
work  f.ve  days.  They  were  forwarded  promptly  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived from  the  printer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hawn,  the  report  was  received  and  ap- 
proved. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  an  All  Wise  Providence  to  remove 
from  our  midst  an  esteemed  friend  and  earnest  co-laborer, 
Thomas  J.  McAvcy;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  That  in  the  death  of  Pitrfessor  McAvoy 
the  Association  has  lo«t  a  valued  member  and  the  State  of  In- 
diana an  honored  citizen  and  a  conscientious  and  highly  suc- 
cessful educator. 

Resolved,  Second,  That  these  reeolutlans  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  this  convention,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
engrossed  and  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  remove 
from  among  us  Lafayette  R.  Ham'berlin,  one  of  our  most  es- 
teemed and  highly  honored  members,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  First,  That  in  his  death  the  Association  has  lost 
a  tnie  and  staunch  friend  and  an  earnest,  conscientious  member. 

Resolved,  Second,  That  the  nation  has  lost  a  brilliant 
writer  and  an  able  interpreter  of  literature,  who  was  a  promi- 
nent educator,  and  whose  removal  leaves  a  vacancy  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  fllL 

Resolved,  Third,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
tho  records  of  this  convention,  and  that  a  oopy  of  the  same  be 
nttingly  engrossed  and  forwarded  to  .the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  remove 
from  among  us  our  esteemed  friend,  George  R.  Phillips,  of  New 
York:  and 

Whereas,  In  his  death  this  Aasoclatlon  has  lost  a  rained 
member,  one  who  was  an  interecrted  worker  from  the  beshinlog. 
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adrocatlng  its  organization,  being  a  charter  meniber,  and  secr- 
Jng  us  faithfully  for  three  years  as  its  flrat  secretary;  aad 

Whereas,  The  Aesoclation  has  lost  not  only  an  eamest, 
helnful  worker,  but  a  genial,  whole-souled,  delightful  friend^ 
and  the  profession  at  large  has  been  deprived  of  the  continued 
helpfulness  of  his  c»*iginal  investigations  and  valuable  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  of  Breathing  and  Speech  defects;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  First,  That  this  Associa/tion  express  its  Borrow 
for  this  loss,  and  extend  it^  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family 
and  friends,  and  enter  upon  its  records  this  testimonial  of  his 
valued  service  and  exemplary  manhood. 

Resolved,  Second,      That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  this  (Convention,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
engrossed  and  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  decesased. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  A.  REED. 
MRS.   W.    K   LEWIS. 

On  motion  of  Mrp.  Saunders,  the  report  was  received  and 
adopted. 

Miss  Bruot  submitted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
nunciation, which,  wirh  the  discussion  following,  will  be  found 
f-lsewhere  in  this  reiK>rt  On  motion  the  report  was  received 
and  approved. 

JUNE  27—12:00  M. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Irving,  the  action  of  Professor  Chamber- 
lain, in  communicating  to  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler  the  sym- 
pathy and  ccxndolences  of  the  Association  in  his  late  bereave-^ 
ment,  was  ratified  and  concurred  in. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CONFERENCE  WITH  N.  E.  A. 

Mr.  Fulton  :  In  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  merely  wish  to 
say  briefly  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  Pro- 
fessor Trueblood  will  address  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
cltition.  I  wish  to  ^ate  that  great  credit  should  be  griven  to 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  as  every  successful  Chairman  must,  made  the  others 
do  the  wo^]^  The  bullc  of  the  work  was  done  by  Miss  Bruot, 
who  has  written  a  great  many  letters  and  has  kept  at  the  work 
with  great  persistence  until  she  has  obtained  recognition.  Miss 
Aldrich,  of  Cincinnati,  too,  has  co-operated  to  secure  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  now  before  us,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Principal 
of  her  school  and  others. 
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Mr.  Trueblood  is  to  preside  ovenr  one  «ection  in  vliich  thia 
matter  i?  to  be  discussed,  and  is  also  to  ma:ke  an  address  in  the 
general  assembly  befy>re  the  whole  body,  on  the  importance  at 
Elocution,  or  Exprafislon,  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
Reading  in  the  Public  Schools.  This  comprises,  in  the  main, 
the  results  of  what  has  been  done  by  your  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Saunderson,  the  report  was  received  and 
accepted  with  thanks. 

REPORT  OF  EUDCTION  OP  OFPICHRfi. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  E.  M.  Booth  was  elected  aa 
Judge  of  Elections,  and  thereupon  took  the  ch&ir  and  proceeded 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Mrs.  Saunderson  and  Mr.  Humphrey  were  appointed  Tellers. 

The  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  submitted  as 
follow?' 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Chicago,  111.,  June  27,  1902. 
To  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists: 

Your  committee,  in  its  first  session,  following  the  un(broken 
precedent  of  ten  ^'ears.  unanimously  agreed  to  re-nominate  Vir- 
gil A.  Pinkley  for  President  His  refusal  to  i>e  considered  a  can- 
didate, made  to  the  Association,  rendered  it  necessary  in  our 
opinion  to  present  another  name. 

Wc  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

For  President— Henry  Gaines  Hawn,  of  Brooklyn. 

Flr!*t  Vice-President— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving,  To- 
ledo. Ohio. 

Second     Vice-President— George  Wm.    Saunderson,     Ripou, 
Wis. 

Secretary— Mrs.  Marj'  H.  Ludlum.  St  Louis,  Ma 

Treasurer — Miss  Emma  Augusta  Greeley,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Board  of  Directors— Mr.  Virgil  A.  Pinkley,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Mr.  Hanniba! 
A.  Williams,  Now  York.  N.  Y.;  Miss  Martea  G.  Powell.  Denver, 
Colo.;  Miss  Miriam  Nelke,  Prove  City,  Utah;  Mrs.  Harriett  Au- 
gusta Prunk,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mr.  Edward  Amherst  Ott,  Chica- 

^°'  ^"'  MONTAVILLB  FLOWERS, 

liAURA  J.  TISDALE, 
ELIZABETH  M.  CONNER, 
ADONNA  NORWOOD  OHASEl 
MARTEA  GOULD  POWBLU 
OommittOQb 
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On  motion  the  report  wbb  reoelTed  and  placed  beCore  the 
Convention.  The  Judge  of  Elections  gave  opportunity  tor  addi- 
tional nominations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Battis,  tiie  election  of  President  wbs  taken 
up,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  election  of  Mr.  Henry  Gaines  Hawn  as  President 
of  the  N.  A.  E.  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Secretary  having  so  done,  the  unanimous  election  waa 
announced. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fulton  the  election  of  First  Vice-President 
was  declared  in  order. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Irving  respectfully  withdrew  her  name 
from  consideration. 

Mr.  Flowers,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Irving  that  the  Committee  had  carefully  taken  in- 
to consideration  the  matter  of  territory,  rotation  in  office,  etc., 
and  after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole  situation,  had  decided 
upon  the  Ust  of  nominations  presented,  and  a  change  In  any  one 
of  these  would  ncceBsarily  affect  the  balance.  He  hoped  Mrs. 
Irving  wo^ild  reconsider  her  declination. 

Mrs.  Irving,  however,  while  expressing  her  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kindly  spirit,  and  her  recognition  of  the  arduous  la- 
bors of  the  Nominating  Committee,  felt  constrained  to  insist 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  her  name. 

Mr.  Silvernall  expressed  himself  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  lady,  but  felt  that  her  positively  expressed  wish  should 
be  rcBDected;  he  therefore  moved  thait  her  declination  be  con- 
curred  in.    Carried. 

Mrs.  Irving  thoreupon  nominated  as  First  Vice-President, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Booth,  of  Chicago. 

On  motion,  nominations  closed,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fulton, 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Convention  for 
the  election  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Booth  as  First  Vice-President  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  ballot  having  been  so  cast,  and  the  result  announced, 
Mr.  Booth  gracefully  accepted  the  odium  fo  covieoT  the  oh'um  cum. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fnlton,  Mr.  George  Wm.  Saunderson  was 
unaniraouply  elected  Second  Vice-President  of  the  N.  A.  E.  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

On  motion  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention  was  cast 
for  the  re- election  respectively  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ludlum,  as  Sec- 
retary, and  Miss  Emma  A.  Greeley,  as  Treasurer,  of  the  N.  A.  E. 
for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  Conyention  tlien  went  Into  the  election  of  xnemiberB  of 
the  Bo&rd  of  Directors. 

The  following  nominations  additional  to  those  reported  by 
the  Nominating  Committee  were  made,  viz.:  Miss  Marie  Ware 
I^uschton,  nominated  by  Miss  Bruot,  respectfully  declined  the 
nomination;  Miss  Marie  L.  Bruot,  nominated  by  Mr.  Fulton,  to 
serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Booth,  elected  to  the  First 
Vice-Presidency. 

There  being  no  further  nominations,  on  motion  of  Madam 
Sein-en,  the  Siecretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Convention  for  the  election  of  the  entire  list  of  nomineee. 

The  Secretary  having  complied,  the  Judge  of  Elections  so 
announced,  and  having  fulfilled  his  duties  vacated  the  chair, 
which  was  again  assumed  by  Mr.  P*nkley.  who  bespoke  foi* 
President-elect  Hawn  the  same  fidelity  aaid  cordial  co-operation 
that  he  himself  had  received  from  the  Association. 

President-elect  Hawn  being  called  upon,  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  always  seems  to  me  the  refinement  of  cfuelty  to  choke 
a  man  with  emotion  and  then  ask  him  to  talk.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  I  thank  you.  This  is  to  me  a  sacred  trust,  and  I 
shall  always  endeavor  to  live  up  to  it.  Of  course  it  is  understood 
that  my  election  to  this  office  has  only  been  possible  through 
the  refusal  of  Ex-Precident  Pinkley  to  stand  for  re-election. 
(Applause.)  None  the  less  you  will  understand,  and  I  think  I 
owe  it  to  myself  to  say.  that  the  suggestion  as  to  electioneering, 
campaigning,  holding  political  caucuses,  etc.,  against  which  our 
President  in  his  ablo  adflress  warned  us — ^has  not  been  Indulged 
in  by  the  present  incumbent  of  this  office.  I  want  to  state  em- 
phatically to  you  and  publicly,  so  there  can  be  no  mlsundeiistGCnd- 
ing  hereafter,  that  I  have  not  a  pupil  in  this  convention,  but  on- 
ly such  friends  as  I  have  ma4e  in  the  Association-Hand  I  am  far 
from  home.  (A  voice:  No.  sir!)  By  consequence  this  to  me  1* 
a  genuine  honor  and  something  of  a  surprise.  After  giving  a  rec- 
itation in  the  hotel  parlor  which  happened  to  plecuse  a  little  lady 
there,  she  stepped  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  accept  the 
presidency  of  this  body,  I  replied  that  I  had  no  chance  tor  the 
presidency,  but  that  I  would  accept  the  honor  of  course  gladly 
if  it  came  to  me.    I  state  so  much  only  in  self-defense. 

You  have  certainly  all  heard  me  speak  enough,  so  far  as 
quantity  is  concerned;  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  with  your 
help,  fo  far  as  my  own  personal  influence  may  control  tbe  policy 
of  this  ABeociation,  it  must  be  made    to  Hand  for  someUync 
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hlgrher,  something  better.  Beliere  me  therre  Is  room  in  this  fbr 
all.  But  we  are  primarily  public  eatertainers.  There  le  some- 
thing more  than  that  If  you  will  make  yourselves  educators, 
the  public  will  gladly  receive  you  as  such.  We  have  a  gireat  art 
with  great  possibilities.  Royalty  has  been  glad  to  honor  the 
great  eocponents  of  the  dramatic  art;  yet  in  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion we  have  also  the  skirt-dancer,  and  If  she  be  proficient,  no 
one  charges  her  with  not  being  a  professional.  So  we  have  in 
mneic— rag-time,  the  orchestra  that  plays  for  us  in  the  ten  cent 
leiETtaurant,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  have  Walter  DamroBch 
presiding  at  the  Symphony  Concerts.  So  I  would  not  repudiate 
for  a  moment  any  man  or  woman  who  is  engaged  In  elocutionary 
work.  The  word  "elocution"  is  the  most  comprehensive  term 
in  the  English  language.  Recent  dictionaries  have  allowed  It  to 
take  in  even  gesture  and  movement  But  surely  If  we  intend  to 
further  our  cause  we  must  stand  primarily  for  something  beyond 
public  entertaining.  We  must  combine  public  instruction  with  it 
as  well.  The  time  is  coming  in  the  development  of  this  art  in 
America,  when  we  can  pay  more  aittention  to  construction  than 
to  destniction.  (Applause).  And  right  here  I  want  to  suggest 
an  innovation  in  our  program,  one  which  I  recently  tried  at  the 
New  York  State  Convention  when  w&  devoted  an  hour  or  a  half 
each  day  to  volunteer  readings.  We  want  to  have  more  actual 
Interpretation,  and  not  so  much  talk  about  it  (Applause.)  That 
idea  was  rather  discouraged  at  first,  it  being  held  that  if  we  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  entire  convention  for  anybody  to  come  up 
and  recite,  wf»  would  be  flooded  with  applicants;  but  this  proved 
not  the  case.  T  am  glad  to  say  that  some  of  the  best  endorsed 
and  best  recognized  readers  of  the  country  offered  themselvos 
as  willing  victims  for  the  dissecting  table;  the  provision  being 
that  a  recitation  or  reading  of  five  minutes*  duration  can  be  of- 
fered from  the  floor,  and  the  reader  or  interpreter.  If  he  choose, 
may  select  from  the  audience  a  committee  of  three  to  criticise, 
the  critirlsm  not  to  exceed  three  minutes.  The  work  proved 
most  valuable.  I  would  also  suggest  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Lit- 
erary Committee  that  we  have  evidences  or  manifestations  of  oth- 
er forms  of  this  art  than  dramatic  recitations,  for  discussion  and 
criticism.  "\Miy  not  have  an  oration?  (Applause.)  Why  not 
h.^ve  a  debate?  (Applause.)  Why  not  have  sight  reading?  (Ap- 
plause.) Wpv  not  hav9  a  pronunciation  match?  (Applause.) 
Why  not  in  the  same  way  have,  if  ne^d  be,  more  of  class  instruc- 
tion, inviting  a  class  to  sit  before  some  teacher  who  then  and 
there  shall  show  his  or  her  methods  of 'teaching?    So  I  do  think 
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that  WA  can  make  this  Association  helpfuL  One  thing  more:  I 
am  a  very  busy  man  and  have  no  stenographer,  ao  1  cannot  en- 
gage in  a  very  voluminous  correspondence  with  you;  at  the  same 
time  I  do  want  you  to  hold  me  in  readiness  to  listen  to  any  sug- 
gestions at  any  time  during  the  year,  as  to  the  conduct  and  policy 
oi:  this  Association. 

I  wish  you  all,  individually  and  collectively,  God-speed  in 
your  work.    (Applause.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fulton,  the  selection  at  the  next  place  of 
meeting  was  referred  to  the  incoming  Board  of  Directors,  who  la- 
ter selected,  as  announced  at  the  evening  session,  the  city  of 
Denver.  Colorado,  the  week  beginning  Monday,  June  twenty-sec- 
ond, 1903. 

RFPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 
To  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  : 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  in  the  present  instance  is  a 
commiitee  of  congratulations  and  thanks. 

We  congratulate  the  A^ociation  on  the  harmony  and  friend- 
ly spirit  which  have  pervaded  all  the  meetings  of  the  conyention, 
and  felicitate  the  N.  A.  E.  on  the  high  standard  of  work  and  the 
lofty  Ideals  which  have  been  shown  at  every  session. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  followln^l 
resolutions  be  adopts,  and  copies  thereof  sent  to  eadh  of  the 
persons  to  whom  thanks  are  due,  viz.: 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  our  congratulations  and  thanks 
to  the  President  and  olficers  of  the  convention  for  the  untiring 
and  faithful  devotion  to  the  efforts  to  make  this  the  beet  con- 
vention ever  held  in  our  history;  and  we  especially  appreciate  the 
courtesy  and  kindly  interest  of  President  Pinkley  in  seeking  to 
maintain  harmony  and  advance  the  beet  interests  of  the  Aaeodar 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  are  due  to  th« 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Local  Committee,  and  to  all 
who  have  made  such  careful  and  pleasant  provision  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  delegates;  and  to  the  Managers  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety for  the  u«e  of  their  beautiful  hall  and  the  cheerful  and 
painstaking  manner  in  which  they  have  made  us  feel  at  home 
in  their  commodious  and  convenient  rooms;  also  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Hotel  for  their  studious  attention  to  all  the 
needs  arising  from  the  occupation  of  'their  delightful  apartments 
as  headquarters,  and  their  assiduous  oourtesieB  as  our  hosts. 

Resolved^  That  especial  thanks  and  oonggratulations  are 
due  Professor  Wm.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  Obloaco,  and  to  the  othsv 
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members  ot  the  Literary  Oommltee,  for  the  ezoeUeni  programs 
of  entertainment  and  inRtruction  which  they  have  proYidecL  It 
is  tlie  conviction  of  your  committee  that  the  uniform  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  of  all  the  papers,  discussions  and  readings  pro- 
vided by  them  has  never  been  surpassed  at  any  convention  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  We  would  also  extend  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  ail  who  through  the  invitation  of  the  Literary 
Committee  so  generously  and  gracefully  enriched  us  by  theiiP 
services. 

/Resolved,  That  thanks,  hearty  thanks,  many  thanks,  are 
due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Farson,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  for  their 
graceful  and  generous  hospitality  extended  during  the  reoeptioo 
of  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  24.  Con  we  ever  forget  the 
peaceful  picture  presented  by  that  lantern  lighted  lawn,  the 
charm  of  that  spacious  and  magnificent  home,  the  cordiality  of 
our  host  and  hostess,  and  the  beauty  and  pleasantness  which  met 
us  with  inarticulate  welcome  on  every  side?  Surely  the  mem- 
ory of  that  Red  I^etter  nighi  will  linger  long  with  all  who  thrilled 
beneath  the  mellow  glow  of  that  charming  soene;  and  will  not 
the  recollection  of  that  "Pleasant  Home"  abide  with  eaoh  oC  us, 
an  imperishable  model  of  the  "House  Beautiful,"  and  over  its 
portal  ^ill  there  not  ever  be  written  in  fancy  the  words  of  the 
Latin  motto  found  ini^cribed  above  the  entrance  to  a  mansion  in 
Pompeii — "Hie  Habitat  Fellcitas"— and  furnish  eloquent  sugges- 
tion of  the  happiness  which  dwells  in  a  "Pleasant  Home?" 

/Resolved,      That  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  loyalty    to 
the  N.  A.  E.,  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  highest  in    ideal    and 
method  in  the  art  of  expression,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  broth- 
erhood and  harmony  in  the  prosecution  of  our  common  work. 
Re«*pectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  P.  SILVERNAIL, 
MARIE  L.  BRUOT, 
JVURIAM  NELKE. 

Committee. 

Miss  Mary  Blood  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  foregoing 
that  among  those  to  whom  thanks  were  due  there  be  specifically 
mentioned  by  name,  the  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Dewhurst,  Rev.  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd-Jones,  Professor  Graham  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  Ph.  D. 

The  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  the  report  as  amended 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Ex-President  then  returned  his  cordial  acknowledge- 
ments to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  their  encomium  upon 
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hi6  administration,  and  to  the  Nominating  Committee  for  their 
magnanimous  complimentary  mention. 
Adjourned. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT— 1901-1902. 


RKCSIPTS. 

Heeeived  from  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving,   former  treas- 
urer, July  1.  1901  1646  12 

Active  members,  renewals  296  10 

New  active  members  114  00 

Associate  members,  renewals  35  00 

New  Associate  members  69  00 

Day  tickets  convention  week 90  60 

Sale  of  reports  27  50 

ToUl   11178  22 

SXPBNDITURBS. 

Cartage  Treasurer's  supplies  |    2  22 

Balance  Douglas  A.  Brown  for  transcribing  proceedinsi 

1901  Convention  85  00 

Printing  letter  heads  and  envelo«pes  20  98 

Printing  letters  to  delinquents,  first  time 1  50 

Printing  letters  to  delinquents,  second  time,  including  all 

farmer  reports  4  25 

Printing  Annual  Report  238  27 

Mailing  Annual  Report   20  03 

Arranging  and  copying  names  for  report,  and  stationery 

for  same   3  23 

Copying  lists  1  00 

Mary  D.  Manning,  Extension  Committee 40  30 

William  B.  Chamberlain,  Literary  Committee 14  30 

H.  M.  Soper,  Ways  and  Means  Committee 35  24 

Door-keeper   9  00 

Janitor  service   10  00 

Western  Passenger  Agent  10  00 

Central  Passenger  Agent  10  50 

E.  M.  Booth  2  00 

H.  G.  Hawn,  section  work 2  15 

Mary  A.  Blood  3  56 

Virgil  A.  Pinkley  21  35 

Cora  M.  Wheeler 6  48 

Secretary's  eirpense,  poBta^e  2  68 
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Treasurers  expenses,  postage,  exchange,  stationery,  ex- 
press        28  17 

Joseph  Franklin    4  00 

Douglas  A.  Brown,  stenographer 40  00 

Balance  on  hand 661  60 

Total  11178  23 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EMMA  AUGUSTA  GREBLY,  Treasurer. 

Above  account  audited  and  found  correct 

ED.  A.  OTT, 
MARY  A.  BLOOD« 
HENRY  DICKSON, 
Auditing  Ooiminitteei 

REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEB3B. 


To  the  NationcU  Association  of  Elocutionists  : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  have  the  honor  \p 
submit  the  following  report: 

Buffalo  Reports,  1901. 

Number  of  volumes  received 402 

Sent  to  members  179 

Sold    7 

Number  on  hand 217 


403    403 


Reports  on  hand 


NO.  ON 

DATS  PLACB  PRINTBD  HAND  BINDING  YALU  ■ 

1892  New  York 700  438  273  Paper  1136  60 

165  Cloth  165  00 

1893  Chicago 1000  452  Paper  452  00 

1894  Philadelphia  300  20  Paper  20  00 

1895  Boston  400  147  Paper  147  00 

1896  Detroit  400  138  Paper  138  00 

1897  New  York  500  85  Paper  85  00 

1898  Cincinnati  500  160  Paper 160  00 

1899  Chautauqua  400  172  Paper 172  00 

1900  &t  Louis 320  100  Paper 100  00 

1301  Buffalo  403  217  Paper 217  00 


4928  1929  |1792  50 
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Report  of  sales. 

1892  loopy  10  50  Caah  to  Treasurer  ..|27  50 

1893  1  copy  1  00 

1894  4  oopies 4  00 

1895  2  copies 2  00 

1896  8  copies 3  00 

1897  2  copies 2  00 

1898  2  copies 2  00 

1899  8  copies 3  00 

1900  8  copies 3  00 

1901  7  oopies 7  00 


127  50  127  50 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Cliairman  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
THOMAS  a  TRUS2BLOOD, 
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LIST  OF  MBMIBEBS. 


HONORARY    MBMBERS. 

Al£er,  William  R.,  6  Brimmer  St,  Boston,  iMiass. 
Bell,  A.  BellYlUe,  1525  36th  St,  West,  WttBhln^txm,  D.  C. 
*^    Brown,  Moses  True,  Sandusky,  0. 

*  Murdoch,  James  E.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Russell,  Hgv.  Francis  T.,  Qenaral  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

•  Zachos,  Dr.  J.  a,  113  W.  8ith  St,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

MBMBBRS. 


A.    Adams,  J.  Q.,  230  So.  Ingalls  St,  Ann  Ax1i>or,  Mich. 

Albertl,  Madame  E.  A.,  Albertl  School,  Carnegie  Hall,  New 

York  City,  N.  Y. 
Albertl,  W.   M.,  Albertl  School.  Camefgle  Hall,  New  York 

City.  N.  Y. 
Aldrlch.  Miss  lAura  E.,  2393  Station  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohla 
Alt-Muller,  Miss  Helen  K..  118  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Anderson.  Mrs.  Mamie  F..  4239  Olive  St,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Anderson,  Mrs.   Rose  Ohliger.  302  American    Trust    Bldg., 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Azford,  Miss  Rachel  M.,  43  Moffat  Block.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ayers,  Mrs,  EJvelyn  B.,  Syracuse  University.  N.  Y. 


Babcock,  Miss  Maude  May.  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 

City.  Utah. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Bertha  Kunz.  439  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York 

City,  N.  Y. 
Baldwin.  Mrs.  Lulu  F.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Bankson,  Miss  Georgetta,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Barbour,  I^ivingston,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Barlow.  Mrs.  Fannie.  Danville.  111. 

Barrington,  Mrs.  M.  Aurelia,  1114  F.  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Batterton,  Miss  Virginia  P.,  4431  So.  Broadway,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Battls,  William  Sterling,  6637  Normal  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bennett.  Miss  Ester  F.,  509  W.  Adams  St,  Chicago,  111. 


**A**  before  a  name  indicates  ''Associate  Membership:' 
*  Deceased, 
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A.    Bickerdike.  Miss  Elizabeth  J.,  399  W.  Roeooe  St,  Chicago,  IlL 

Bingham.  Miss  Susan  H.,  Valentine  Ave.,  Fardham,  N.  T. 

Bishop.  Mrs.  Emily  M.,  1  W.  106  St.  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Blaclcwell,  Miss  A.  Irene,  4050  Indiana  Aye.,  Ohioago,  IlL 

Blood,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Golum'bia  School  of  Oratory,  Steinway 
Hall,  Chicago,  ill. 

Bolt,  Mrs.  Mildred  A.,  1191  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Booth.  E.  M.,  471  PuUerton  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
A.    Bottflford.  Mrs..  5427  Washington  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

Brown,  Miss  Clara  J.,  Ferry  Hall  Seminary,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
A.    Brown,  Douglas  A.,  42  St  Paul  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohia 

Brown,  Miss  Ina  S..  272  Rockland  Road,  St  John.  N.  B. 

Brown,  Miss  Kate  Ixraise,  Lincoln,  111. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Lillian,  C24  GalaJpa  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 

Bniot,  Mise  Marie  !>.,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. 
A.    Burke,  Miss  Winifred,  t»r.07  Drexel  Ave,  Chicago,  IlL 

Hurnham,  Mrs.  A.  0.,  12a  West  E^rerett  St,  Dixon,  IlL 

Bums,  Mrs.  Edith,  Camolltoin,  IlL 

a 

Calvin,  Miss  Clementine,  MeadviUe,  Fa. 

Campbell.   I^wrencc,  Equitable  Bldg.,  George  St,   Sydney, 

New  South  Wales,  Australia.  ' 

A.    Carleton,  Mr.  Murry,  9th  and  Washington  Ave,  St  Loula, 

Mo. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Frances  C.  221  West  44th  St,  New  York  City, 

N.  y. 
Chamberlain,  William  B.,  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  IlL 
Chambers,  Miss  Anna  M.,  1582  Buckingham  Place,  Chicago, 

IIL 
Chase,  Mrs.  Raymond  S.,  1010  Forest  Ave,  £}mporlay  Kan. 
Chilton,  Mrs.  William  Calvin,  Oxford,  Mies. 
Clarke,  Miss  Grace  Dalrymple,  284  Fairfield  Ave,  Bridgeport 

Ct 
Cole,  Miss  Katherine  D.,  Jacksonville,  IlL 
Conner,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Marney.  Manha;ttan  Hotel,  42d  St, 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
Cornish,  Miss  Isaibella,  6312  Monroe  Ave,  Chicago,  IlL 
Cullen^   Miss  Katharine  ^^eeler,     6908  Commercial  Ave.» 

Chicago.  IlL 
Cumnock.  R.    I^,  Northwestern  University,  Bvanstoo,  IlL 

D. 
Day,  Mrs.  Janet  B.,  101  Sa  3rd  St»  Janesvilleb  Wis. 
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Decker.  Miss  Alice  C,  221  Wert  44th  St.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dickson.  Henry.  Chicago  Auditorium  Conservatory.  Chicago, 
111. 

E. 

Elwell.  Miss  Joane  B..  SI  E.  Church  9t.  Xeoia.  O. 
Emerson.  C.  W..  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Huntington 
Ave.  Boston.  Mass. 
A.    Emery.  Miss  Blanche.  4050  Indiana  Ava,  Chicago.  IlL 

F. 

Fletcher.  Mrs.  Burton.  71S  Elm  wood  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Flowprs,  Montaville.  Norwood,  Cincinnati.  O. 
A.    Flowers.  Mrs.  Montaville.  Norwood,  Cinoinnaiti,  O. 

Folsom,  Miss  Nadine,  522  South  Joe  St,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Fowler.  Mrs.  Seraphine  C.  228  West  52nd  St.  New  York  City. 
N.  Y. 
A.    Frankel.  Mrs.  Geo.  A.,  518  Pendleton  Ave..  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Fro^t,  Miss  Sarah  Greenleaf,  Staunton.  Va. 
Fultoi^,  Robert  I.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Delaware.  O. 
•Furman.  Miss  Myrtle  E.,  Swarthmore  College.  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

G. 

A.    Garrison,  Frank  P.,  42  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

A.    Gibbons,  Miss  Jennett  E.,  6040  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

A.    Glf^ord,  Mrs.  GcTievlc\'e,  878  Prospect  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gillespie,  Mrs.  Emma  Wilson,  .534  Morrison  St,  Portland,  Ore. 

Greely,  Miss  Emma  Augusta,  School  of  Elocution  and  Dra- 
matic Art,  Thespian  Hall,  Boston,  Maas. 
A.    Green,  Harold  J.,  Super  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago,  111. 

H. 

H«dl€y,  Mrs.  Emma  Pritchard.  Cor.  Hathon  &  Arlington  Sts., 

East  Somerville,  Mass. 
Hall.  Miss  Grace,  Dixon.  111. 
Hall.  Mrs.  Olivia  Sanger,  202  West  103d  St,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 
A.    Hamer,  Miss  Grace  J.,  Kearney,  Neb. 

Harding.  Miss  Minna  Lawrence,  70  Westland  Ave.,  Boston. 

Mass. 
Haskell,  Mrs.  Fenetta  Sargent.  Cuba,  Mo. 
Hastings,  Mrs.  Charles,  727  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hawn,  Miss  Evelyn  A.,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
Hawn,  Henry  Gaines,  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Heath,  Miss  Lea  M.,  1024  Scranton  St,  Scranton,  Pa. 

HGnderson,  Miss  Gertrude  D.,  6712  Pamell  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Herriman,  Mrs.  Katharine  Askew,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

Hill.  Oorge  W..  Victor,  N.  Y. 

Hinds,  Louise.  Richileld  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Holton,  Mrs.  Kittle  Middlebrook,  Danbury  School  of  Blocu- 

tion.  Danbury,  Conn. 
Humphrey,  Albert  S.,  Oalesburg,  111. 

I. 

Irving,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mansfield,  1025  Grand  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

J. 

Jacobson,  Mrs.  I^aura,  4392  Laclede  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Ma 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Abbie  Gebhard,  424  Sa  Burdick  St,  Kalama^ 

zoo,  Mich. 

Johnso-n,  E.  P.,  No.  Dakota  TIniverslty,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Jones,  Miss  Mary  Miller,  1710  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Josephs,  Lemuel  B.  C,  63  W.  97th  St,  ^ew  York  City,  N.  Y. 

.  Judd,  Mrs.  Ida  Benfey,  1  West  87th  St.  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

K 

Koiper,  Miss  Anna.  363  N.  Pearl  St,  Ferris,  Tex. 
A.    Kennedy,  Mrs.   Katherine  Shannon,  92  West  McMillan  St. 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Keyes,  Mrs.  Eiizabolh  H.,  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Kidder,  Miss  Amanda,  Galesburg,  111. 

Kline,  R.  E.  Pattison,  Ottawa  University.  Ottawa,  Kan. 

Kotting,  Miss  Wllla,  .^.'^1  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A.    Krebs  A.  C,  Linn,  Kan. 


A.    IaDuc,  Miss  Marie.  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Ijamkin,  Miss  Nina  B.,  608  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
I^a^h.  Miss  Bertha  Beatrice,  288  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  lit 
Laughton,  Miss  Marie  Ware,  Pierce  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
I-aughton,  Mi*<8  Sarah  E.,  Howard  Seminary,  West  Bridge 

water,  Mass. 
Ixjach,  Alfred  E..  Baldwin,  Kan. 
I^mmon.  Miss  Helen  Nell,  716  West  New  York  St,  Indiani^- 

oils  Ind. 
Lie  Row,  Miss  Caroline  B.,  696  Green  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Le  Roy,  Miss  Dora  Marion,  Manchester,  Iowa. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Bfane  J.,  409  East  6th  St^  Cinclnxuvtl,  O. 
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Lounsbery.  Miss  Daisy  B.,  Randall,  N.  T. 
Ludlam,  Henry  W.,  118  South  IStli  QL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
liudlum,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  High  School,  6t  Louie,  Mo. 
A.    Ludwig,  Miss  Ethel,  801  44th  St.  Chicago,  IlL 

11 

Mackay,  F.  K,  23  West  44th  St,  New  York  Olty,  N.  Y. 
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tory, elocution,  dramatic  expression,  or  voice  culture  for 
speech,  or  any  author  of  works  upon  these  subjects,  any 
public  reader,  public  speaker  or  professional  actor  shall  be 
eligible  to  Active  Membership.  But  every  applicant  for 
Active  Membership  shall  have  a  general  education  equiva- 
lent to  graduation  from  an  English  High  School,  and,  in 
addition,  shall  be  graduated  from  some  recognized  school 
of  elocution,  oratory,  expression  or  dramatic-art,  or  shall 
have  had  the  equivalent  training  in  private  under  a  teacher 
of  recognized  ability;  and,  furthermore,  shall  have  had  at 
least  two  years  of  professional  experience  as  artist  or 
teacher  subsequent  to  graduation  or  the  completion  of  the 
equivalent  private  course. 

Sec  2.  Associate  Membership. — All  persons  not  eligible 
to  Active  Membership  (including  students  of  subjects 
named  in  Section  i)  shall  be  eligible  to  Associate  Member- 
ship. Associate  members  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or 
hold  office,  but  shall  enjoy  all  o.ther  privileges  of  member- 
ship. 
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Sec.  3.  Honorary  Membership, — Persons  of  eminence  in 
the  profession,  or  such  as  may  have  rendered  conspicuous 
service  to  the  Association,  may  be  elected  to  Honorary 
Membership. 

Sec.  4.  Membership  Fee. — ^The  fee  for  Active  or  Associate 
Membership  in  the  Association  shall  be  $3  for  the  first  jreac, 
payable  on  application  for  membership,  and  $2  for  each 
succeeding  year.  Non-payment  of  dues  for  two  successive 
years  shall  entail  loss  of  membership  in  the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  Election, — Election,  except  in  the  case  of  HoncH*- 
ary  Membership,  shall  be  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  upon 
recommendation  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  Hon* 
orary  Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  whole  body. 

Sec  6.  Credentials. — ^The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  elect  from  their  number  a  Committee  on  Ore* 
dentials,  who  shall  determine  the  fitness  of  all  applicants 
for  admission.  The  first  committee  shall  consist  of  three 
members,  elected  for  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively. 
The  vacancy  occurring  each  year  shall  be  filled  at  eadi 
annual  meeting  by  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  ftdl 
term  of  three  years.  In  case  of  the  inability  of  any  member 
to  serve  out  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  also  elect  a  member  for  the  unexpired 
portion  thereof.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  shall  pub- 
lish  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Association  from  time  to 
time  a  list  of  applicants  recommended  by  them  for  member- 
ship, and  shall  post  a  complete  list  of  the  same  in  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  hall  of  meeting  at  least  twelve  hours 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  convention.  Applications 
received  later  than  the  Saturday  preceding  the  convention 
.shall  be  referred  to  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors;  but  in  no  case  shall  an  applicant  be  elected  with- 
out twelve  hours'  notice  of  his  recommendation  by  posting 
the  same.  Any  member  having  a  valid  objection  to  the 
admission  of  an  applicant  so  posted  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  a  hearing  thereupon  before  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials. Pending  election,  the  Committee  on  Credentials  may 
instruct  the  doorkeeper  to  admit  all  applicants  upon  pres- 
entation of  the  Treasurer's  receipt  for  membership  dues. 

Sec.  7.  Appeal. — Appeal  from  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  may  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, but  from  the  action  of  the  Board  there  can  be  no 
appeal. 
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ARTICLE  IV.  Officers. 

There  shall  be  annually  chosen  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  whose  duties  shall 
be  those  ordinarily  devolving  upon  such  officers.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors  divided  into 
three  classes;  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Literary 
Committee,  and  Board  of  Trustees.  The  seven  persons  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected  for  three 
years,  the  seven  receiving  the  next  highest  number  shall  be 
elected  for  two  years,  and  the  next  seven  for  one  year.  The 
officers  first  named  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Seven  directors. chall  be  elected  ann'ually  to  fill  places  of 
the  seven  retiring. 

ARTICLE  v.— Meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Directors  may  suggest  and  the 
Association  determine. 

ARTICLE  VI.— Sections. 

The  Association  may,  during  the  year,  organize  itself 
into  sections,  each  appointing  its  own  chairman,  and  each 
being  responsible  for  papers  and  reports  in  its  special 
departments  of  study,  which  documents  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Directors. 

ARTICLE  VII.— Alterations. 

Alterations  of  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing, provided  that  three  months'  notice  of  the  same  shall  be 
given  the  Directors  in  writing. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— Notice  of  Alteration. 

Any  and  all  notices  of  alterations  of,  and  amendments  to, 
the  Constiution,  duly  announced  in  Werner's  Magazine 
during  the  year,  shall  be  deemed  lawful  notice  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Association ;  said  alteration  or  amend- 
ment shall  be  open  to  discussion  and  acceptance  or  rejection 
at  the  coming  convention,  as  provided  in  Article  VII.  of  the 
Constitution.  Such  notification  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Board  of  Directors. 


I.  Rules  of  Order. — Rules  of  order  shall  be  those  gov* 
eming  all  deliberative  assemblies,  Roberts's  "Rules  of 
Order"  being  the  standard  of  authority  in  cases  of  doubt. 

a.  Quorum,- — Seven  shsJl  constitute  a  quorum  in  the 
Board  of  Directors.  A  quorum  of  the  Association  for  btisi- 
ness  purposes  shall  consist  of  thirty-five  members. 

3.  Elections, — ^A  majority  vote  of  the  members  present 
at  a  regular  meeting  shall  decide  the  question  of  the  recep- 
tion or  rejection  of  new  members.  Unless  a  ballot  is  called 
for  all  elections  shall  be  by  acclamation.  Not  more  than 
three  honorary  members  shall  be  elected  in  one  year. 

4.  Committees. — ^The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  consider  and  report  to  the  Directors  the  time,  place 
and  arrangements  for  each  annual  meeting,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Association.  The  Literary  Committee 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic 
features  of  the  annual  meeting  and  shall  report  the  same  to 
the  Board.  The  Trustees  shall  have  control  of  the  property 
of  the  Association,  books,  manuscripts,  or  works  of  art. 
They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  custody  of  revenue  of  the 
Association,  whether  from  donations,  bequests,  members* 
fees,  investments,  or  from  other  sources. 

5.  Absent  Members. — Members  detained  from  attending 
the  annual  meeting  shall  notify  the  Secretary. 

6.  Papers. — No  paper  shall  be  read  before  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  except  by 
the  author  of  the  same,  and  no  essay  shall  be  published  in 
the  official  report  of  the  Association  except  such  as  has  been 
read  by  the  author  at  the  Convention,  the  proceedings  of 
which  constitute  the  report  of  said  Convention.  But  this 
by-law  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  the  reading 
and  publishing  of  the  essay  of  any  distinguished  scientist  or 
litterateur  who  may  be  invited  by  the  Literary  Committee  to 
prepare  an  essay  for  the  Association.  The  Literary  Com- 
mittee shall  be  accountable  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  all 
such  invitations. 
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7.  Advertising. — No  person,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Association  or  not,  shall  be  allowed  to  advertise  in  any  man- 
ner in  the  rooms  of  the  Convention  any  publication,  com- 
position, device,  school,  or  invention  of  any  sort,  whether  by 
free  distribution,  by  circulars,  or  orally. 

8.  Modification  or  Suspension  of  By-Laws. — ^The  above 
provision  shall  be  modified  or  suspended  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  at  regular  meetings. 


Cl^e  Bational  ^iggociatUm  of  €loaxtUmimti 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  in  the  Aaditoriutn 
of  Unity  Church,  on  Monday,  June  22,  19039  at  3  p.  nu,  by 
President  Henry  Gaines  Hawn. 

Mr.  Hawn:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  stand  be- 
fore you  and  announce  that  the  Twelfth  Annual  Cbnven- 
tion  of  this  Association  is  to  be  opened  in  a  way  that  I 
hope  will  never  be  honored  in  the  breach — ^the  invocation 
of  the  Divine  blessing.  Rev.  J.  Monroe  Markley  will  lead 
us  in  prayer. 


By  rev.  J.  MONROE  MARKLEV,  OF  DENVER.  COLORADa 


Mr.  Hawn  :  In  our  twelve  years  of  existence  we  have 
never,  it  seems  to  me,  opened  a  convention  under  such  de- 
lightful auspices  as  to  locality  and  as  to  personnel ;  and  par- 
ticularly are  we  fortunate  in  having  something  we  never 
had  before — (as  the  children  say)  a  "truly"  Governor,  a 
live  Governor,  of  a  live  State  to  address  us,  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  live  Mayor:  and  thus  are  we  doubly  blest. 
With  pleasure  I  announce  that  we  will  hear  from  the  Hon. 
James  H.  Peabody,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 


SlVbttM  of  l^elcome  on  HBr^alf  of  tlie  &mt  of  Colorado 

GOVERNOR    JAMES    H.    PEABODY.    DENVER,    COLORADO. 

Mr.  President: 

I  am  very  much  gratified  and  pleased  to  have  been  the 
one  selected  to  extend  to  the  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Elocutionists  the  welcome  of  our  people  to  your 
Twelfth  Annual  Convention,  and  so  far  as  mv  command  of 
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language — without  extravagant  hyperbole — goes,  to  express 
the  genuine  sincerity  of  such  welcome. 

VVe  fully  appreciate  the  compliment  paid  this  city  and 
State  by  selecting  Denver  for  your  meeting  place,  and  hope 
that  you  will  find  our  people  kind  and  sociable,  our  climate 
genial  and  all  that  you  expected,  your  surroundings  so 
pleasant  that  yoci  will  wish  to  remaiij  with  us  permanently, 
and  your  final  verdict  be,  should  you  at  lepgth  decide  to 
leave  us,  that  "Colorado  is  the  best  place  on  earth,"  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  recommend  an  amendment  to  the 
history  of  creation  to  the  eflPect  that  "upon  the  following 
day  He  took  a  portion  from  all  the  good  things  which  He 
had  heretofore  created,  and  of  that  mass  He  made  Colo- 
rado." 

The  hospitality  of  our  people  will  be  shown  you  in  other 
ways  than  words,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  so  warm  and 
generous  as  to  force  you  to  believe  that  we  are  your  friends 
and  to  make  you  like  us,  even  against  your  will. 

The  great  purposes  that  have  brought  you  hither  are 
many,  but  we  are  not  going  to  enumerate  them,  for  we 
realize  that  your  deliberations  will  result  in  definite  ad- 
vantage to  your  society,  while  we  are  willing  to  sit  at  your 
feet  and  learn,  and  are  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  knowledge  from  your  stores  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience. 

In  running  over  in  my  mind  my  few  qualifications  for 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  I  found  but  few  subjects  that 
I  knew  less  about  than  elocution,  and  hunting  through  my 
library  for  some  authentic  treatise  upon  the  subject,  I  found 
numerous  text  books  upon  music,  rhetoric,  oratory  and 
gesture,  but  not  one  single  volume  on  elocution. 

Webster  says  that  elocution  is  "oratorical  or  expressive 
delivery,  including  the  graces  of  intonation  and  gesture." 
Music,  we  all  know,  means  harmony,  and  oratory  is  the 
art  of  speaking  with  eloquence  and  force.  These  together, 
taken  with  gesture,  which  we  use  to  enforce  or  emphasize 
an  assertion,  and  we  have  the  art  of  elocution,  which  com- 
bines the  forces  of  music,  oratory  and  gesture.  These  facts 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  elocution  was  an  art  which 
was  created,  not  acquired,  and  that  these  several  instructive 
treatises  were  simply  adjuncts  given  as  polish  to  the  real 
art. 

Thomas  Carlyle  once  said  that  "silence  is  the  eternal 
duty  of  man,"  and  that  "England  and  America  were  going 
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to  nothing  but  wind  and  tongue."  Mr.  Cariyle  was  a  V^ 
wise  man  and  worthy  of  our  consideration,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  had  in  mind  that  class  of  pecyple  which  pctt- 
sesses  a  good  memory,  powerful  lungs,  and  a  flowinST  toii«ie, 
and  is  thereby  enabled  to  afflict  the  public  with  ounidrfuls 
of  wind,  rather  than  the  educated  elocutionist  of  txwlay, 
who,  like  Cicero,  practices  the  art  daily. 

However,  claiming  neither  the  influence  of  the  orator, 
nor  the  faculty  of  entertaining  of  the  elocutionist/ 1  had» 
for  the  time  being,  best  confine  my  words  to  the  subject  of 
my  discourse,  namely,  "Welcome." 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  "Harper's  Magazine/'  aa  article 
written  by  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  entitled  "Wrecked  on  the 
Shores  of  Japan,"  in  which  he  said,  descriptive  of  their 
meeting  with  the  natives,  "They  came  out  to  us,  rubbing 
their  hands  upon  their  knees,  and  smiling,  and  then  send-, 
ing  wind  through  their  teeth,  'sooooo,  sooooo,'  to  denote 
that  we  were  welcome,"  and  even  at  the  risk  of  inflating^ 
our  anatomy  to  uncomfortable  proportions  we  will  not 
change  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

A  welcome,  to  be  truly  valued  by  the  recipients,  mnst 
be  spontaneous,  must  be  hearty,  and  should  be  genuine. 

A  young  lady  in  one  of  our  large  cities  l^<i  devoted 
much  of  her  time  to  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
by  her  many  acts  of  kindness  had  caused  the  children  to 
become  very  much  attached  to  her;  so  much  so,  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  her  small  presents  of  fruits 
and  wild  flowers  in  token  of  their  esteem.  One  morning  a 
little  ra^amufiin  astonished  her  by  bringing  a  beautiful 
bunch  of  tube  roses.  While  delighted  with  the  flowers,  she 
feared  that  the  youngster  had  deprived  himself  of  some  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  procure  them,  and  inter- 
rogated him  concerning  it.  "Oh,  no,"  replied  the  boy,  "it 
was  dead  easy.  I  stole  them  at  the  funeral  yesterday."  We 
wish  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  understand  that  our  wel- 
come is  neither  stolen,  nor  a  relic  left  over  from  some  other 
function,  but  that  it  is  the  hearty,  spontaneous  outburst  of 
the  immediate  present. 

A  delusion  went  abroad  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago 
that  this  State  only  produced  silver,  and,  like  the  product 
of  Milwaukee,  had  made  Colorado  famous.  Rut  that  was 
a  great  fallacy,  for  that  great  product  was  insignificant 
when  compared  with  our  gold,  copper,  iron,  coal,  sugar, 
agriculture  and  a  hundred  other  kindred  products  and  in- 
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dustries.'  Our  people  are  progressive,  patriotic  and  gener- 
ous, supporting  most  liberally  our  public  institutions,  both 
charitable  and  educational,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  dur- 
ing the  recesses  of  your  convention  you  will  find  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  some  of  them  and  familiarize  yourselves  with 
our  progressiveness  in  those  directions. 

Now,  kind  friends,  lest  I  weary  you,  I  wish  once  again 
to  express  the  sentiment  of  welcome  our  hearts  extend  to 
you,  and  to  be  fully  characteristic  of  this  cosmopolitan  city, 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  imbued  with  the  craftiness  of  the 
Yankee  in  avoiding  all  matters  of  discord ;  with  the  wit  of 
the  Irish,  that  drives  dull  care  away;  with  the  cannincss  of 
the  Scotch,  that  embraces  you  with  its  genuineness;  with 
the  gentleness  of  the  Scandinavian,  that  makes  your  every 
wish  ours;  with  the  suavity  of  the  French,  that  provides 
for  every  luxury  and  entertainment;  with  the  good  fellow- 
ship of  the  German,  that  reaches  the  heart  through  the 
stomach,  and  with  the  fervidness  of  the  Pole,  for  nothing 
less  than  all  these  things  could  adequately  express  the  ful- 
ness of  our  welcome  and  the  warmth  and  hospitality  of  our 
real  feelings. 


Mr.  Hawn  :  The  Honorable  Mayor  R.  R.  Wright  will 
now  welcome  us  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Denver. 

MAYOR     WRir.IIT. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Governor  was  telling  you  a  story  about  a  boy  who 
stole  flowers,  but  he  said  he  hadn't  stolen  anything;  his 
address  was  stolen,  though — it  was  what  I  was  ^oing  to 
say  and  now  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  say. 

As  I  understand  it,  your  organization  numbers  some- 
thing like  three  hundred  members,  and  our  State  organiza- 
tion, which  was  formed  only  one  year  ago,  numbers  now 
forty-five,  and  I  believe  that,  by  another  year,  they  will 
number  nearly  one  hundred. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  your  Convention  has  ever  met 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
treated  so  well  and  will  be  so  well  pleased  with  your  trip 
here  that  you  will  not  only  vote  for  the  Convention  to  come 
back  here  next  year,  but  you  will  vote  to  have  it  permanent, 
to  meet  here  every  year.     The  President  of  your  local  As- 
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sociation  wrote  me  that  she  hoped  you  would  have  such  a 
good  time  here  that  you  would  be  willing  and  ready  to 
come  back  and  that  you  would  say,  when  you  left  Denver, 
that  you  had  had  the  best  Convention  you  had  ever  had. 
I  was  told  that,  of  the  three  hundred  belonging  to  your 
Association,  every  one  of  them  had  secured  tidcets  to  come 
to  Denver.  I  see  they  are  not  quite  all  here  this  afternoon. 
I  suppose  they  are  delayed  down  in  Kansas  by  high  water, 
but  will  be  here  to-morrow.  I  want  to  see  you  all,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  to  be  at  the  reception  to-morrow  nighL  I- 
want  to  welcome  you  to  Denver,  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Plains,  and  I  know  that  our  people  will  treat  you  so  that 
you  will  be  glad  you  have  come  among  us.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  in  a  year's  time  to  be  walking  along  the  street 
and  have  some  of  you  ladies  come  up  and  speak  to  me,  call 
me  by  name  and  ask: 

"Do  you  remember  when  you  first  met  me?" 
I  will  say :    "Of  course ;  it  was  at  the  Convention." 
You  will  say :    "Well,  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  Denver 
that  when  I  got  back  home  I  could  not  rest  contented  until 
I  had  packed  my  bag  and  returned  to  Denver."    I  hope 
such  may  be  the  case. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  keys  of  the  city.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  doing  so ;  I  know  it  will  be  all  right ;  but,  should 
any  of  you  happen  to  stray  down  by  the  City  Hall,  please 
come  up  to  my  office  on  the  first  floor  instead  of  working 
down  around  underneath  me  in  the  jail.  I  will  take  you 
to  jail  and  show  you  through,  but  I  want  you  to  come  to 
my  office  first. 
I  thank  vou. 


Mr.  Hawn  :  Chancellor  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  of  the  Den- 
ver University,  will  now  speak  to  us  in  behalf  of  the  educa- 
tors of  Denver  and  Colorado. 

CHANCELLOR     BUCHTEU 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  a  word  of 
welcome  to  you,  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists,  in  the  name  of  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  the  public  as  teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities.  Your  art  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  whole  work 
of  education.    It  is  your  business  to  train  youth  in  self-com- 
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mand,  in  what  we  call  "naturalness;"  and  yet  it  seems  like 
a  paradox  to  describe  the  training  which  you  give  as  train- 
ing in  the  art  of  naturalness;  yet,  that  is  exactly  what  it 
is.  The  naturalness  with  which  you  begin  your  training  is 
awkwardness  for  the  most  part,  and  it  is  your  business  to 
develop  self-command  and  such  a  capacity  to  use  one's 
powers  that  they  will  have  that  fine,  artistic  development 
which  we  call  naturalness. 

And  then,  it  is  your  business  to  train  others  in  the  art 
of  interpretation  of  literature.  I  don't  know  why,  but  we 
know  it  has  been  a  fact,  it  took  such  a  long  time  to  come 
to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  value  of  your  art,  unless 
we  should  say, that  it  grows  out  of  another  fact,  that  we 
had  for  a  long  time  a  natural  resistance,  indeed,  a  positive 
hostility,  against  everything  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
art.  You  know  that,  for  a  long  time,  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try, there  was  a  feeling  of  hostility  against  everything  which 
we  now  recognize  as  having  its  value;  everything  that  the 
aesthetic  nature  craved  was  regarded  as  being  wicked;  so 
we  had  that  hostility  to  everything  that  went  under  the 
name  of  art.  Now  we  recognize  that  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  human  race  is  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  so 
there  is  now  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  art,  the  value  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  nature  precisely  as  of  the 
spiritual,  mental  or  physical  nature.  So  we  have  come 
now  to  feel,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
groat  art  which  you  teach ;  and  as  time  goes  on  there  will 
be,  of  course*,  a  still  larger  and  larger  appreciation  of  the 
work  which  you  do.  There  naturally  will  come  out  of  Con- 
ventions like  this  and  out  of  the  training  which  you  give, 
some  great  benefit  to  the  whole  population.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  great  benefits  that  will  come  will  be  a 
sort  of  homogeneity  of  language,  so  that  we  shall  be  edu- 
cated out  of  the  provincialisms  that  are  characteristic  of 
every  people.  Your  Conventions  and  your  training  will 
naturally  give  to  the  New  Englander  a  tendency  to  give  up 
one  of  his  jugs  of  "r's'*  to  the  New  Yorker  and  one  to  the 
Southerner.  The  New  Yorker,  you  know,  has  no  "r's"  at 
all,  and  the  Southerner  has  none  at  all.  The  New  Eng- 
lander has  got  all  the  "r*s"  and  goes  around  with  three  jugs 
of  them  under  his  coat. 

In  giving  Riley  readings  around  New  York  City,  I  used 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  New  Yorkers  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  poet  of  the  common  people,  and  that  it  was  quite 
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right  for  the  common  man  to  have  a  poet  to  grlorify  him. 
The  common  man  has  a  fashion  of  elidine  certain  letters — 
this  elision  is  a  universal  phase.  The  fanner  never  lias 
any  "g''  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  it  is  never  haying^-tinie  with 
him,  but  "hayin'  time."  He  never  owned  a  mowing'  ma- 
chine ;  it  is  a  '*mowin'  machine."  When  the  &rmer  wants  to 
say  that: 

'The  summer  winds  are  sniffling  'round  the  blooming'  lo- 
cust tree ;" 
he  says: 

*The  summer  winds  is  snifflin'  'round  the  bloomin'  locust 
tree." 

When  I  called  the  attention  of  New  Yoricers  to  this 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  farmer,  they  were  much  amused ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  in  going  around  among  the  High  Schools, 
I  heard  young  people  there  talking  about  "OcSobah"  and 
"Novembah ;"  the  name  of  the  City  was  "New  Yawk" — ^there 
is  no  **r"  in  the  New  Yorker's  speech.  There  is  no  "r"  in 
the  Southerner's  speech.  So  I  say  there  will  naturally  come 
to  be  an  accurate  English  spoken  in  all  the  country,  from 
the  work  which  is  done  by  your  great  art. 

Then,  I  think  another  definite  contribution  which  you 
make  to  the  life  of  our  times  is  the  fact  that  your  work 
stimulates  interest  in  humor.  You  know  there  has  never 
been  any  great  nation  in  history  that  had  such  an  apprecia- 
tion of  humor  as  this  nation,  and  I  am  disposed  to  say 
that  it  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  composite  life 
here.  I  do  not  think  it  originates  in  New  England  more 
than  in  Old  England ;  or  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
any  more  than  in  Germany;  nor  in  the  West  any  more 
than  in  Scandinavia ;  but  simply  out  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  a  composite  life;  people  are  brought  together  here  from 
everywhere,  and  this  gives  us  a  kind  of  nimbleness  of  wit, 
so  that  we  have  a  real  appreciation  of  humor  as  a  nation, 
in  our  play  and  in  our  work,  and  you  help  to  develop  it. 
Our  English  cousins  have  no  appreciation  of  humor;  after 
they  have  been  here  forty-eight  hours  they  have,  but  not 
before.  I  had  an  experience  abroad  in  1884,  in  a  stylish 
apartment  house  near  the  British  ^fuseum.  I  met  a  crowd 
of  Americans  and  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  hear  a 
story  that  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  funny  papers  when 
I  came  awav  from  home. 

"Yes!    Yes r  they  said.    "Tell  it!" 

Well,  I  told  it,  and  the  story  is  this:     There  was  a 
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crowded  street  car  in  a  city — "Seeing  Denver  Car/*  I  sup- 
pose. An  elderly  gentleman  steps  in  and  looks  anxiously 
around  for  a  place  to  sit  down,  but  every  seat  is  filled.  He 
looks  at  a  boy  in  a  corner,  who  has  a  good  place,  and  says 
to  him:  "My  lad,  what  would  you  do  if  your  old  father 
should  step  into  this  car?"  The  boy  replied,  as  quick  as 
lightning:  "You  bet  your  sweet  life  Td  light  out.  1  don't 
ride  in  no  car  with  no  ghost!"  (Laughter.)  My  American 
'friends  saw  the  point  and  laughed,  but  the  English  ones 
said:    "What  does  it  mean?"    I  made  a  diagram: 

"Bet  your  sweet  life"  is  an  American  phrase  which 
means :    "You  may  be  very  certain  it  is  true." 

"I  would  light  out"  means:  "I  would  instantly  flee  the 
car." 

"Because  I  don't  ride  in  no  car  with  no  ghost" — that  re- 
fers to  the  fact  that  the  boy's  father  was  dead.  The  Eng- 
lish people  said :  "Oh,  but  you  didn't  tell  us  that  the  boy's 
father  was  dead !"     (Laughter.) 

In  our  country  you  don't  need  to  make  a  diagram ;  there 
you  do. 

You  come  upon  humor  here  in  most  unexpected  places; 
as  in  the  New  England  town  where  the  minister  drove  tan- 
dem to  church.  The  whole  parish  was  scandalized ;  they 
gossiped  about  it  for  months:  they  never  heard  a  word  of 
tlie  minister's  sermons  for  thinking  of  the  wickedness  of  his 
driving  tandem.  Finally,  a  committee  of  two  deacons  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  minister  and  labor  with  him. 
Rut  the  minister  insisted  that  he  could  not  see  a  particle 
of  diflfcrcncc ;  he  said :  "You  drive  to  church  with  your 
horses  side  by  side,  and  I  with  one  ahead  of  the  other." 
"You  can't  see  that  it  makes  any  difference?"  exclaimed  a 
deacon.  "Why,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
This  morning,  for  instance,  you  opened  service  and  said: 
Let  us  pray ;  and  you  put  your  hands  up,  side  by  side  as  we 
do  when  we  pray  and  as  we  drive  our  horses."  (Gesture 
of  folded,  praying  hands.)  "Now,  what  would  people  say 
if  you  should  put  up  your  hands  as  you  drive  your  horses?" 
(Thumb  to  nose,  hands  tandem.) 

And  so  I  say,  one  of  the  things  that  comes  out  of  your 
work  is  this  development  of  interest  in  humor  which  is 
characteristic  of  our  life  and  should  be  cultivated.  One  of 
the  beautiful  features  of  our  life  here  in  America  is  that 
our  whole  life  swims  in  delicious  humor. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a  live  Governor  and  a 
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live  Mayor  would  be  here  to  speak  to  you;  he  did  not  say 
anything  about  me ;  the  intimation  naturally  was  that  I  was 
a  dead  one.  But  I  think  that  my  life  vriA  die  students— 
and  you  know  that  one  of  the  delightful  things  about  a 
body  of  students  is  their  full  enjoyment  of  life — makes  it 
very  difficult  even  for  a  very  veneraUe  gentleman  like  my- 
self to  be  anything  but  good-natured  and  good-humored, 
when  surrounded  by  this  fresh,  bright  young  life. 

Now,  you  noticed,  in  the  speeches  of  tfic  Governor  and 
Mayor  that  we  are  all  very  modest  here  in  Dmver — shy, 
timid — don't  think  much  of  our  town,  and  all  that  we  are 
curious  to  understand  is  how  any  one  can  ever  be  del^hted 
with  it.  You  have  noticed  that  already,  and  it  will  be  still 
more  impressed  upon  your  minds  before  you  go  away.  I 
am  sure  you  will  have  a  good  time  here.  You  cannot  stop 
any  one  on  the  streets  that  will  not  be  glad  to  tell  you  any- 
thing they  know,  and  if  they  don't  know,  they  will  have 
all  the  airs  and  manner  of  knowing  it,  so  you  can  get  in- 
formation from  anybody. 

Of  course,  you  will  go  and  see  the  State  House,  a  build- 
ing that  has  not  a  dishonest  stone  in  it  That  is  a  great 
thing  to  say  of  a  public  building,  but  there  is  not  a  dishonest 
stone  in  that  building.  So  you  will  go  to  see  the  State 
House ;  you  will  go  to  the  City  Hall  to  see  the  Mayor,  but 
when  you  go  down  there,  don't  go  in  the  "hurry-up  wagon** 
to  call  on  him  personally. 

At  the  University  we  have  one  extraordinary  attraction. 
There  is  no  educational  institution  at  this  level — one  mile 
ahovc  the  level  of  the  sea — that  has  such  astronomical  out- 
fit and  advantages.  Our  glass  is  a  twenty-inch  one.  The 
glass  of  the  Harvard  telescope  is  a  fifteen-inch  glass.  There 
is  no  other  spot  on  this  planet  at  this  level — a  mile  above 
the  level  of  the  sea — 1400  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Hamilton, 
where  the  Lick  Observatory  is  situated.  And  we  will  go 
aliead  of  Harvard  University  right  on  what  they  say  they 
got  in  Jamaica  through  a  five-inch  glass.  They  say  they 
got  more  in  Jamaica  through  a  five-incli  glass  than  at  Cam- 
bridge through  a  fifteen-inch  one — the  size  of  theirs;  or  a 
fourteen-inch  (the  size  of  the  Yerkes  glass  at  the  Chicago 
University).  They  reason  that  the  fundamental  thing  is 
light.  Now,  what  sort  of  a  tribute  is  that  to  a  twenty-inch 
glass  under  skies  like  ours?  So,  when  we  are  working  in 
the  same  ground  with  other  astronomical  stations,  we  can 
do  more ;  as  the  account  came  out  in  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch, 
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the  greatest  publication  in  this  line  of  work,  it  was  shown 
that  we  do  more  work  than  any  two  other  astronomical  sta- 
tions in  the  world,  because  we  have  such  remarkable  skies. 
Dr.  Howe  will  be  away  two  days  but  will  be  back  by 
Thursday  night.  If  you  desire  to  come  out  Thursday,  Fri- 
day or  Saturday  night,  we  will  be  very  delighted  to  give  you 
an  evening  at  the  University,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have 
that  privilege. 

President  Henry  Gaines  Hawn  then  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing address : 

With  the  many  and  often  arduous  duties  which  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  presiding  officer  of  a  National  Association 
of  Elocutionists  there  is  one  blessed  perquisite,  one  great 
privilege,  that  I  now  hope  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
that  is,  to  talk  for  an  unlimited  time  and  with  no  response 
from  you.  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  Association  whom  you 
cannot  "answer  back."  I  hope  this  paper  I  hold  does  not 
frighten  you.  I  have  not  written  an  address ;  I  shall  simply 
talk  to  you,  but  this  paper  contains  seven-hundred-odd  heads 
of  things  I  want  to  talk  about. 

My  ambition  is  for  this  Convention  to  go  down  in  our 
annals  as  the  IVorking  Convention  I  stand  here  to  help 
you  to  carry  on  and  to  ask  you  to  help  me  carry  on 
arduous,  painstaking  instruction.  Work!  Let  it  be 
tlic  motto  of  this  meeting.  So  I  shall  get  to  work 
at  once  by  giving  you  my  personal  opinion  of  matters  elo- 
cutionary in  general.  I  shall  thus  set  you  an  example  by  a 
form  of  speech  which  I  beg  you  to  emulate;  do  not  avoid 
the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun ;  I  beg  of  you  to  get  up  and 
say  "  I,  I,  I/'  again  and  yet  again.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  many  a  little  woman 
teacher  from  off  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  who,  at  these 
Conventions,  has  taught  me  many  a  good  thing,  many  a 
truth  that  would  otherwise  have  escaped  my  notice,  by 
standing  up  and  saying:  "My  experience  has  been  thus  and 
so/'  or  "I  think  thus  and  so."  The  editorial  "we"  is  always 
a  subterfuge,  and  is  but  a  mask  that  never  conceals.  Some 
of  us  have  come  thousands,  many  have  come  hundreds  of 
miles  to  learn — to  learn — and  yet  again,  to  learn!  I  don't 
want  this  Convention  to  degenerate  into  a  social  meeting 
nor  yet  into  a  mutual  admiration  society.  Many  good  things 
have  been  promised  you  on  the  program  which  we  shall 
attempt  to  carry  out  to  the  letter. 
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I  happen  to  be  from  both  New  York  and  Alabama,  but  I 
will  try  to  give  you  a  few  *'r's,"  and,  better  still,  a  long  "u" 
in  "New  York."     (Laughter.) 

I  want  to  take  for  the  text  of  my  talk  this  afternoon  a 
quotation  from  Legouve,  the  great  PVench  academician  and 
dramatist,  and,  better  than  all  that,  the  great  French  teacher, 
Ernest  Legouve ;  he  says  this — I  think  I  can  quote  him  ex- 
actly :  **Many  doubt  that  elocution  is  an  art.  I,  after  thirty 
years'  experience  and  investigation,  declare  unhesitatingly 
that  it  is  an  art,  a  real  art,  as  difficult  as  real  and  as  useful 
as  difficult/'  What  I  want  to  say  was  summed  up  in  the 
very  happy  coupling  of  words  which  the  very  much  alive 
and  alert  Chancellor  used.  We  want  to  get  the  connection 
between  this  art  of  ours  and  education  in  general.  I  deny 
in  toto  that  this  art  of  ours  deals  primarily  with  public 
speaking  in  any  form.  It  is  true  that  we  are  gaining  an 
appreciation  throughout  the  land,  throughout  the  world, 
and,  I  may  say,  in  a  very  dignified  way,  but  we  can,  I  am 
sure,  hurry  that  appreciation  by  our  work  here  and  our 
self -appraisement.  *'It  is  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  and 
so,"  and  I  maintain  that,  outside  of  the  advance  we  are  con- 
scious of  as  a  profession,  as  a  cult,  there  are  certain  things 
we  must  face.  Throughout  the  land  we  are  still  spoken  of, 
thought  of,  written  of,  as  being  a  band  of  entertainers, 
simply  and  purely.  Now,  let  ns  face  this  accusation.  All 
the  talk  and  all  the  writing  of  the  older  elocutionists  who 
decried  this  state  of  things  have  helped  us  very  little.  Mur- 
doch said  in  his  book,  *The  Art  of  Reading,"  that  "It  seems 
the  trend  of  elocutionary  training  is  to  make  poor  amateur 
actors  rather  than  good  readers:' 

And  so  to-day  we  are  spoken  of  and  thought  of  as  a 
band  of  people  who  get  up  and  recite  pieces.  Now,  the 
reciting  of  any  kind  of  literature,  reading  from  the  written 
or  printed  page,  accompanied  or  unaccompanied  by  gesture, 
is  perfectly  legitimate  and  recognized  art,  but  forms  only 
one  manifestation  of  this  broad  art  of  ours,  and  if  I  can  en- 
courage you  this  afternoon  by  calling  your  attention  to  the 
real  connection  between  oral  language  and  life  and  educa- 
tion r  sliall  consider  myself  most  liaj^py.  The  connection, 
I  think,  is  this — and  if  I  repeat  myself,  hear  in  mind  that 
one  man  has  but  one  message  and  the  truth  will  stand  re- 
iteration— here  is  the  coimection  between  spoken  and  writ- 
ten discourse ;  the  human  being  must  have  been  cycles  of 
years  a  speaking  animal,  using  oral  sounds  to  convey  ideas, 
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before  he  was  a  writing  animal.  Even  to-day,  when  we 
read  this  definition  of  a  word  in  our  text-books — "A  word 
is  the  picture  of  an  idea,"  we  know  that  that  is  not  quite  the 
truth ;  it  is  but  a  picture  of  a  sound,  which,  in  its  turn,  stands 
for  an  idea.  I  have  never  yet  met  a  fair-minded  man  or 
woman  who  did  not  have  to  confess  that,  when  looking  at 
the  words,  with  eyes  on  the  printed  page,  he  or  she  was 
reading  in  a  sort  of  mental  elocution.  Pronounce  the  word 
and  you  use  a  double  process,  likewise  you  use  mental  in- 
flection, you  use  mental  emphasis. 

To  quote  a  thing  I  said  last  year,  from  Ruskin,  "I  do 
not  talk  to  my  friend  in  India,  because  he  is  too  far  away ;  I 
send  him  my  written  voice." 

What  is  literature  then  but  fossilized  or  imbedded  tone? 
Now,  the  teaching  or  training  a  man  to  read  orally,  semi- 
occasionally,  is  the. only  scientific  method  of  training  him 
always  to  read  mentally,  in  the  secret  of  his  closet. 

Take  now  the  matter  of  pause.  Miss  Caroline  B.  Le 
Row,  teacher  for  many  years  in  the  Brooklyn  High  School 
for  Girls,  says  that  "the  pause  is  salvation  for  both  reader 
and  auditor."  Yet  I,  in  my  experience,  stand  here  to  say 
that  only  a  very  few  who  have  not  been  trained  along  the 
technical  sides  of  this  art  understand  even  the  correct  use 
of  pause  in  the  art  of  reading. 


Now,  about  this  word  "naturalness,"  which  is  very  much 
abused,  right  in  the  ranks  of  our  art,  too.  I  deny  that  the 
man  who  talks  his  own  language  in  his  own  way  is 
necessarily  artistic  or  expressive.  In  fact,  the  human  infant 
is  born  with  senses  wlwch  train  themselves  by  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  law  of  adjustment.  The  eye 
trains  itself,  the  ear  trains  itself,  touch,  smell,  all  train 
themselves,  but  no  human  being  is  born  with  the  function 
of  speech ;  that  is  taught  him  from  the  outside  and  always 
by  the  imitative  method.  They  say  a  child  learns  spoken 
language  so  much  more  quickly  from  the  mother  than  from 
the  father,  because  not  only  the  example  is  set  of  sounds 
for  the  ear  but  it  sees  and  catches  and  tries  to  imitate  the 
actual  motion  of  the  lips,  thus:  "Ma-tna,  Pa-pa!"  (showing 
motion  of  lips).  Had  we  each  been  placed  in  diflFerent  en- 
vironments at  birth,  French,  Italian,  or  what  not.  the  par- 
ticular speech  would  have  been  our  so-called  mother  tongue. 
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All  of  this  means  that  speech  is  always  taught  the  human 
being  from  the  outside.  You  cannot  avoid  that  conclusion. 
If  that  is  the  case,  why  leave  it  to  the  stable  or  the  kitchen? 
Why  not  have  it  taught  with  full  consciousness. 

All  educators,  I  believe,  and  all  critics,  admit  that  a  race 
or  nation  is  placed  in  the  scale  of  civilization  according  to 
the  development  of  its  language;  and  so  is  the  individual. 
There  is  no  other  one  way  in  which  we  bespeak  or  mis- 
bespeak  ourselves  as  in  the  use  of  our  vernacular.  If  a  man 
talks  a  little  ungrammatically  we  call  him  totally  illiterate, 
perhaps  because  he  says:  "I  seen  it.*'  We  judge  quickly 
and  often  erroneously — notice  the  "r,"  please — ^but,  as  we 
pass,  like  ships  in  the  night,  we  appraise  each  other  socially 
and  in  every  way  by  the  use  of  our  mother  tongfue  in  speech. 
That  is  worthy  of  our  consideration  for  our  boys  and  girls 
whom  we  want  to  place  in  life. 

I  have  had  delightful  experiences  along  this  line ;  this  is 
a  storv  of  one  of  them:  My  door-bell  rang  late  at  night;  a 
rough-looking  man  stood  before  me,  a  day-laborer,  with 
shifting  gait  and  gaze.  He  said:  "I  want  to  study  elocu- 
tion." I  said :  **Yes ;  why  ?"  "Well,  I  am  a  ticket-chopper 
on  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad,  New  York  City. 
I  am  ambitious.  I  never  had  any  education  and  I  am  too 
tired  after  my  day's  work  to  go  to  night-school.  I  have 
listened  to  people  as  I  chop  tickets,  and  I  can  tell  the  mere 
man  and  woman" — as  he  put  it — "from  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man, instantly,  by  their  way  of  talking."  Their  way  of 
talking — notice,  their  mode  of  address.  When  I  said  to 
the  man:  "It  is  an  expensive  art,  taken  individually;  do  you 
care  to  join  a  class?"  he  said :  "Oil,  no ;  I  don't  know  enough 
for  that."  Tliat  man  is  my  student  to-day;  lie  is  learning, 
lie  is  not  satist'icd  witliont  tryiniLjf  to  catcli  every  sound;  he 
will  repeat  it  and  work  uj^on  it.  He  is  learning  not  only 
gradually  but  tlioronghly  as  he  goes  along;  and  says  that  it 
tells  in  his  l)usincss.  Ho  is  no  longer  a  ticket-cliopper.  but 
has  l)een  taken  into  tlie  office.  At  tlie  Knights  of  Pythias 
Lodcr^.  ,)f  \\liirli  lu;  is  a  nicmher  he  is  called  upon  to  read 
ancl  oxixnnid  tlio  ritual,  as  lie  has  the  .^itt  of  speech  and  has 
learned  to  express  himself. 

Again,  a  l)anker  of  New  York  City  comes  to  me  twice  a 
week.  (I  am  giving  you  my  personal  experiences  to  be 
siicli  lielp  to  you  as  they  may  be).  He  said:  "I  have  been 
hunting  all  around  the  city  to  find  some  one  to  teach  me 
what  I  want.     I  don't  want  to  be  a  dramatic  reciter :  I  don't 
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care  to  say  parlor  pieces.  I  want  to  come  up  here  every 
Friday  and  Monday  afternoons  and  read  the  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  have  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  reading  English.  He  was  a  man  who  said  **war- 
rumth'*  for  warmth;  he  was  president  of  a  bank  yet  he 
called  coin  **curn" ;  could  not  get  the  "oi"  sound — "turl"  for 
toil,  "curl'*  for  coil,  ^^burl"  for  boil,  &c.  This,  then,  is  an- 
other legitimate  manifestation  of  this  art ;  the  mere  training 
of  a  man  for  everyday  speech  in  everyday  life. 

Another  peculiar  truth  has  been  brought  home  to  me — 
the  fundamental  matter  in  speaking  the  mother-tongue  is 
tone-production ;  it  is  not  syllabification  of  a  word,  nor  ac- 
cent— not  at  all.  We  quibble  so  much  upon  small  matters 
of  that  kind,  whereas  the  tone  of  the  voice  in  which  the 
words  are  uttered  is  the  controlling  influence.  For  instance, 
there  is  scarcely  a  sound  of  any  bird,  animal  or  beast  of 
burden  which  we  humans  do  not  reproduce  in  our  everyday 
speech,  unfortunately.  And  this  not  always  among  the  un- 
cultivated only — not  at  all.  I  suppose  you  all  know  the 
woman,  educated,  gifted  perhaps,  who  speaks  in  this  man- 
ner: "'Conductor,  does  this  car  go  to  Pike's  Peak?"  (Speak- 
ing in  sharp,  squawking  voice).  You  recognize  the  sound 
— like  the  macaw — the  parrot  tone. 

Again,  we  sometimes  appear  to  forget  that  the  human 
voice  seems  to  be  made  up  of  sound  and  tone.  All  tone  is 
sound,  but  all  sound  is  not  tone ;  sound  is  the  general  term. 
Human  speech  is  made  up  of  combined  sounds  and  tones. 

It  should  be  a  simple  matter  to  teach  ordinary  voice- 
production.  There  are  only  three  things  requisite — correct 
tone-placing  or  focusing;  correct  control  of  breath,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  you  use ;  and  third,  correct  tone-shaping. 

This  is  one  of  my  negative  creeds — I  do  not  believe  in 
the  training  of  the  voice  as  voice.  I  may  go  further  and 
say  neither  do  T  believe  very  heartily — only  in  a  half- 
hearted way — in  the  use  of  the  voice  as  voice  in  interpreta- 
tion. Who  wants  to  listen  merely  to  some  one's  voice?  I 
have  in  mind  a  very  much  advertised  reader  who  is  spoken 
of  in  New  York  City  as  "the  singing  reader."  He  may  not 
be  conscious  of  it,  but  the  impression  he  gives  is  "Listen  to 
tlie  beautiful  tones  of  my  voice";  thereby  detracting  from 
the  thought,  the  meaning  of  his  subject. 

H  the  human  voice  is  made  up  of  sound  and  tone,  we 
should  recognize  at  once  that  its  properties  are  only  those 
which  pertain  to  acoustics.     These  elements  are  time,  pitch. 
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Stress,  volume,  quality,  and  every  one  who  speaks,  nolens 
volens,  uses  these  five  elements.  Now,  does  this  mean  that 
I  am  to  train  you  and  you  are  to  develop  your  voice  so  as 
to  talk  just  as  I  do?  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  means 
that  there  is  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  and  perfection 
that  we  must  recognize  and  encourage.  I  know  that  there 
are  men  and  women — and  I  will  say  perhaps  men  more  than 
women — who  negative  their  influence  very  largely  by  the 
incorrect  adjustment  of  these  five  elements  of  tone.  For 
instance,  many  a  man,  not  really  eflFeminate,  uses  too  high 
a  pitch  of  voice,  which  suggests  a  want  of  sincerity  or  of 
masculine  stamina.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a 
woman  who  cannot  lower  her  voice  to  make  a  didactic  state- 
ment. A  woman  in  Harper's  publishing  house  comes  to 
me  and  says:  "I  don't  want  to  study  elocution,  but  I  want 
to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  my  voice ;  I  must  find  some 
way  of  speaking  so  that  I  can  be  obeyed.  Even  the  call- 
boys  don't  pay  any  attention  to  me.*'  And  she  spoke  with 
a  supplicating  tone,  an  unfinished  inflection  in  every  sen- 
tence. I  could  imagine  her  saying  to  a  call-boy:  "Here, 
take  this  downstairs"  (finishing  sentence  with  rising  inflec- 
tion) ;  the  tone  so  unimpressive,  so  impersonal,  that  the 
call-boy  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  take  her  message. 

Another  woman  says :  "Why  do  I  offend  my  best  friends 
so  continually?''  My  answer,  after  her  first  sentence,  was: 
**Vou  use  a  patronizing,  suave  tone  in  everything  you  say, 
a  tone  of  condescension,  which  is  very  unj)leasant." 

In  the  speaking  voice,  even  tor  everyday  use.  there  is  a 
correct  adjustment  and  combination  of  these  elements  of 
time,  pitch,  stress,  voliinie  and  qnaHty.  Thus,  the  training 
of  a  human  l)eing,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  such  training, 
to  employ  these  elements  is,  iii  itself,  another  most  important 
manifestation  of  our  art. 

The  dictionaries  cannot  teach  us  how  to  pronounce  a 
word.  There  is  no  diacritical  mark  invented  which  carries 
to  the  car.  througli  the  eye,  an  exact  sound  to  the  reader. 
A  recent  Con.qress  of  Educators  in  Continental  Europe  has 
decreed  that  all  teaching  of  language  must  and  sliall  be 
oral,  written  language  being  a  mere  attempt  to  suggest  to 
the  mind  oral  sounds  of  language  itself. 

Xow,  therefore,  if  the  dramatic  recitation  is  in  no  sense 
a  large  part  of  our  art,  I  ask  you  to  help  me  stem  this  cur- 
rent of  opinion,  which  even  now  seems  to  meet  us  on  all 
sidrs.    from   tlie  north,   south,  enst   pnr]   w^-^t.   that   we  are. 
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primarily,  entertainers.  Entertainment,  in  all  of  its  forms, 
is  legitimate ;  but  you  will  recall  the  old  saying,  "It  is  a  ten- 
dency .  race  to  despise  those  who  merely  en- 
tertain it."  It  may  not  be  a  palatable  truth  for  some  of  us, 
who  are  not  here.  Of  course,  those  here  are  mostly  edu- 
cators  There  are  many  people  in  this  profes- 
sional work  of  ours  who  seem  to  convey  the  impression,  by 
non-attendance,  that  they  don't  need  the  service  of  this 
organization.  I  know  at  least  one  or  two  men  and  woman 
now  abvSent  who,  if  they  would  attend  these  conventions, 
would  very  much  improve  themselves  and  their  students. 
For  one,  two  and  three  students  to  come  to  me  in  one  year 
and  recite  from  "Pauline  Pavlona,"  where  the  lover  says: 

Just  think!    To-night  of  all   nights, 
My  suit  in  the  courts  against 
Ossip   Leminoflf   at   end, 
The  old  wrongs  righted. 

and  then,  as  they  said: 

I  stooped  to  taste  the  sweetest  cup, 
When  three  graduated  students,  from  the  same  institution, 
stooped  at  that  point  in  the  recitation  and  drank  out  of  a  tin 
dipper  (gesture  of  so  stooping  to  drink),  then  I  say  the  man 
who  has  taught  them  needs  this  Association  and  needs  it 
badly.  Here  is  a  case  where  a  beautiful,  figurative  meaning 
of  the  poet  is  debased  by  being  made  physical  and  literal. 
If  hut  one  student  from  an  institution  had  done  that,  I 
should  say:  "You  were  not  taught  that  in  any  legitimate 
school :"  but  when  three  come  and  drink  from  that  tin  dip- 
])cr,  then  I  know  it  has  been  taught. 

Xow,  are  we  quite  honest  with  those  who  come  to  us  to 
study  this  art  ?  Do  we  recognize  the  fact  that  to  be  a  public 
reader  is  a  matter  of  temperament,  a  matter  of  birth,  that 
no  art  can  supply  ?  I  stand  here  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
I  could,  in  twenty  years,  train  more  than  one  out  of  one 
hundred  students  of  mine  for  the  dramatic  readers'  plat- 
form. For  instance,  a  woman  brings  her  daughter  to  me, 
says  she  has  graduated  from  this  school  or  that,  and  now 
she  must  earn  her  livelihood,  and  she  wants  to  know :  "How 
long  will  it  be  before  my  daughter  will  be  an  artist?" 
"Eternity!'*  I  am  bound  to  say,  although  it  is  a  painful 
truth.  "Madam,  your  daughter  has  neither  voice,  nor  ac- 
tion, nor  physique'* — I  feel  like  saying,  "nor  brain,'*  but 
that  would  be  uncalled  for — "there  is  not  one  sign  that  she 
is  fitted  for  this  dramatic  career." 
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I  contend  for  another  negative  creed  or  n^fative  form  of 
creed.  I  do  not  believe  that  dramatic  abUity  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  intellectuality  of  the  interpreter.  I  know 
men  and  women  of  undoubted  intellect  and  education  who 
could  not  interpret,  emotionally,  "beans." 

I  stand  here  to  criticise  most  authors'  readings  as  public 
impertinences.    Did  not  Major  Pond  tell  us  that  Matthew 
Arnold  thought  the  best  work  of  his  life  was  his  lecture 
tour  in  America  ?    He  delivered  300  lectures,  but  in  no  one 
could  he  be  heard  beyond  the  third  row.    He  did  not  have 
even  the  common  mechanical  use  of  voice  for  interpretation. 
And  so  with  teachers  of  literature  in  colleges;  I  do  not 
know  how  you  were  taught  it ;  I  was  by  pulling  the  flower 
to  pieces  and  then  it  was  all  gone.     We  analyzed,  com- 
mitted by  rote  the  birthday  of  the  man,  the. gossip  about 
the  number  of  wives  he  had,  the  things  he  wrote,  diit-chat 
and  scandal  about  him.     This  was  in  days  of  old,  of  course. 
I  never  had  a  man  yet  who  attempted  to  make  me  ^et  for 
myself  the  message  that  an  author  had  put  his  heart  in. 

So  there  is  another  great,  broad  field  for  you — teach 
authors  to  read.  Study  more !  I  want  you  to  study  more, 
to  become  teachers  of  literature,  actual  interpreters  of  it. 
I  conld  take  you  to  men  occupying  Chairs  of  Literature  in 
our  largest  colleges;  one  of  them  stands  by  his  desk  and 
goes  like  a  pendulum,  swing-ing  from  side  to  side  (illus- 
trating by  motion  of  body)  and  never  lifting  his  eyes  frcxn 
his  paper.  lie  will  tear  a  poem  to  pieces  and  say  that 
Browning  meant  this  or  that ;  he  knows  all  about  it,  but  he 
can  give  no  variety  or  life  to  one  line  of  the  poem.  "The 
letter  destroyeth  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive.'*  Take  the 
spirit  from  some  literature  and  what  is  it? 

1  want  to  outline  the  proper  theory  of  teaching,  from  my 
standpoint.  We  have  a  science  and  an  art  of  elocution. 
Science  means  the  known  part ;  the  very  word  gives  you 
that — the  known  part,  the  part  that  is  invariable  and  uni- 
versal. These  five  elements  go  to  the  making  up  of  the 
science — enunciation,  pronunciation,  pause,  emphasis  and  in- 
flection. These  five  elements  can  be  taught  to  any  normal 
man  or  woman,  but  their  employment  gives  you  nothing 
but  grammatical  meanings;  they  never  touch  the  spirit. 
When  you  are  through  you  simply  know,  **My  sentence  is 
subdivided  thus:  here  is  the  subject,  there  the  predicate  or 
object,"  &c.  Mere  grammatical  analysis!  But  a  great 
part  of  human  speech  is  not  verbal  language ;  it  is  a  natural 
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langua/je  which  consists  of  these  other  elements;  time, 
pitch,  stress  and  volume,  and  quality  of  voice  particularly. 
Half  the  meanings,  in  everyday  life,  are  not  conveyed  by 
the  use  of  words.  You  can  test  this  before  school  children 
by  saying:  **It  is  going  to  rain  to-day;**  (expressionless 
voice)  ;  a  mere  grammatical  fact,  "It  is  going  to  rain  to* 
day"  (regretful  voice).  Ask  the  children  what  you  have 
said.  They  will  not  say  that  you  have  said  "it  is  going  to 
rain ;"  they  will  instantly  respond  that  "you  don*t  want  it  to 
rain."  They  catch  the  emotional  fact  first.  Again,  you 
say,  "It  is  going  to  rain  to-day!"  (rejoicing  voice).  They 
will  tell  you  "you  are  glad  it  is  going  to  rain;"  you  may 
contend  you  did  not  say  that;  but  you  did;  it  was  in  the 
tones,  not  in  the  words.  We  make  and  mar  our  relation- 
ships in  life  by  the  tones  we  use;  you  offend,  not  by  the 
words  you  use,  but  by  that  querulous,  fault-finding  tone,  or 
please  by  the  kindly,  pleasant  one.  And  that  can  be  taught. 
The  mother  tries  to  teach  that  to  her  boy  when  he  says: 
"Pass  the  butter."  She  withholds  the  butter  and  says:  "If 
— what?"  Does  she  just  want  him  to  say  the  word 
"please"?.  He  knows  the  word  "please."  She  wants  the 
morality,  the  emotion  of  courtesy  and  kindliness  back  of 
the  word  "please,"  and  she  insists  upon  it.  Ordinarily,  he 
says  it,  though  there  is  a  story  of  a  boy  whose  mother  said 
to  him  "If — what?"  and  he  said:  "If  you  can  reach  it;" 
which  avoided  the  morality  altogether,  as  boys  will. 

I  do  not  believe  everybody  can  be  taught  to  interpret 
everything — another  negative  creed  of  mine — but  they  can 
be  tauglit  to  read  to  and  for  themselves.  As  a  profession, 
we  do  not  show  much  gumption  sometimes.  ("Gumption" 
is  a  good  old  English  word.)  Imagine  the  manager  of  a 
New^  York  City  theater  employing  me  to  play  fourteen-year- 
old  Juliet !  They  use  some  idea  of  physical  adjustment,  not 
mere  recitation  or  interpretation  of  the  lines.  When  I  see. 
sometimes,  in  the  streets  of  our  great  cities  a  "Dramatic 
Recital"  announcement,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  little 
afraid  to  go  to  it,  because  I  may  find  a  man  or  woman  of 
any  age,  size,  shape  or  weight,  trying  to  pass  an  evening's 
time,  not  merely  delivering  a  reading  from  a  printed  page 
in  a  suggestive  way,  but  trying  to  impersonate,  fully  and 
completely,  as  an  actor  would,  any  kind  of  character — ^al- 
ways inartistically  and  always  a  failure. 

is^ow,  if  you  ask  me  why  poor  music,  poor  painting,  poor 
sculpture,  any  other  poor  art,  is  not  vilified  and  spewed 
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from  the  public  moath  as  is  poor  docution,  it  is  because  the 
lax-man— the  great  majority  of  people— has  not  in  his 
possession  standards  of  measurement  faj  which  to  gange  or 
appraise  a  poor  piece  of  music;  if  tiie  ifaytlnn  is  there,  there 
is  some  merit  in  it  to  him;  and  so  with  other  aits.  But  I 
maintain  that  frequently  an  audience  ^  ooalheavers  can  de- 
tect the  wrong,  untrue  and  false  in  human  sptoch  and  in  the 
portrax-ing  of  human  emotions.  It  is  £or  tint  reason  that 
we  so  frequently  give  offence. 

I  do  not  believe  that  gesture  should  be  tau^t  as  gesture, 
disconnected  with  thought.  Ten  years  ^[o,  Edgar  Werner 
said  in  the  preface  to  a  book  called  "Actors  and  Acting/'— I 
believe  it  was  by  Alfred  Ayers — ^''There  seems  to  be  a  per- 
fect deluge  or  epidemic  of  physical  culture." 

"Spiritual  interpretation  of  thought  and  emotion  should 
be  the  handmaiden  and  not  the  mistress  of  art" 

I  have  never  yet  found  the  man  or  woman  trained  to 
make  gestures  by  any  exercise  of  gesture,  any  kind  of  move* 
ment.  cur\'ilinear,  rectilinear,  who  could  seem  to  fit  said 
gestures  into  his  text,  I  have  never  seen  it;  some  of  you 
may  have.  There  is  a  great  service  here  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  will  write  a  text-book  giving  quotations  from 
literature  calling  for  the  use  of  gesture  by  intellectual  and 
emotional  methods  of  interpretation.  I  think  there  is  no 
awkwardness  so  great  as  conscious  grace.  I  do  not  believe 
dramatic  utterance  in  any  form  an  essential  or  desirable 
feature  of  individual  culture. 

How  do  you  expect  people  in  great  communities,  so 
anxious  for  everything  in  the  way  of  betterment,  to  come 
to  us  if  they  think  we  are  teaching  only  dramatic  utter- 
ance or  public  speaking?  We  cannot  expect  to  draw  them 
to  us  by  saying  we  will  train  them  for  pubHc  speech,  to 
train  all  of  them  to  go  out  and  be  public  entertainers,  pub- 
lic speakers  and  readers ;  because  we  must  honestly  confess 
that  there  is  no  field  for  it.  I  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  Lyceum  Bureaus  of  New  York  City,  and  looking  through 
my  mail.  I  find  some  man  wants  a  trombonist,  a  skirt- 
dancer,  etc.,  but  they  often  go  out  of  their  way  to  say: 
"Don't  send  any  elocutionists."  And  why?  Nothing  so 
holds  the  heart  of  an  audience,  nothing  so  pleases  and 
focuses  it  as  a  vital  interpretation  of  literature;  I  know 
no  greater  career  for  the  man  or  woman  who  can  do  it; 
who  can  stand  up  and  take  the  masterpieces  of  thought 
and  emotion  and  interpret  them  fully  to  an  audience ;  but 
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this  is  a  matter  of  gift  and  temperament,  not  merely  of  in- 
tellect and  still  less  of  mere  study. 

Now,  after  so  much  destructive  work,  how  about  the  con- 
structive ?  I  am  determined,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  make  this  a 
constructive  Convention.  I  have  already  pointed  out  to 
you  the  great  desideratum  of  training  the  individual  in 
the  use  of  his  mother-tongue  for  everyday  life;  surely  a 
great  boon  for  him  and  a  privilege  for  us  who  attempt  to 
teach  it.  We  have  an  art  which,  in  its  proper  application, 
means,  on  a  physical  plane,  cultivation  and  control  of  the 
human  voice. 

Development  of  lung  power,  correct  carriage  of  the 
frame,  a  good  presence,  ease  of  manner,  and — what  few 
possess — possession  of  self  (quite  a  different  thing  from 
self-possession)  and  ear  training. 

On  the  mental  side  our  art  claims  quickness  of  memory, 
the  cultivation  of  a  retentive  memory,  the  extending  of  the 
vocabulary,  the  learning  of  nice  differentiations  in  speech, 
and  a  quick  appreciation  of  literary  values. 

Now,  on  the  spiritual  side ;  for  if  any  art  does  not  enter 
on  the  spiritual  domain  it  is  not  a  great  art.  What  does 
it  for  the  spiritual  man?  Of  all  arts  ours  is  the  very  key, 
which  gives  a  man  the  great  power  of  unlocking  for  him- 
self— for  himself — now,  there  is  the  secret! — the  study  of 
this  art  for  .«elf -culture,  not  for  public  utterance — the  power 
of  unlocking  for  himself,  in  the  secret  of  his  closet,  the  great 
underlying  truths  of  literature.  Many  an  educated  man 
says  to  me,  '*I  think  Browning  is  all  doggerel."  The  Dean 
of  a  great  school  said  to  me,  "I  make  nothing  of  it;"  he 
happens  to  be  of  a  non-emotional  temperament  and  he 
reads  only  for  grammatical  construction.  You  know  that 
poem  of  Browning's,  "In  a  Laboratory."  The  jealous  wife 
goes  to  the  old  alchemist  and  asks  him  for  poison  for  her 
rival,  and  then  she  says: 

But  a  light,  a  pastile  and 

The  Dean  asked  a  perfectly  legitimate  question — "How 
could  she  fall  dead  without  her  feet  and  her  hands  and  her 
breast?"  The  meaning  is  brought  out  only  by  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  emotion.  "Her  hands,  and  her  feet,  and 
her  breast;"  they  are  evidently  points  which  have  won  the 
favor  of  the  lover,  and  therefore  fill  the  wife  with  malicious 
envy  toward  her,  hence  the  sneer.  Not  to  go  any  further, 
the  meaning  itself  is  found  not  in  the  words  at  all,  but  in  the 
emotion.    That  is  where  Shakespeare  is  so  great  a  psycholo- 


XATioxja,  AMocunoK  or 

He 
UBiiir"  and 

iiudcf  a 
CuOBea. 

ay,  between  rlcnctied  jaws  

towcnng  indignatiGn: Weil,  I  dnrt  ssf  it;  lmt  yoa 

know.  The  onfinair  schooMnj  reads  it  "Awmy,  9^bt 
manr  and  makes  Casshis  sar:  "^  it  poaaiMe?^  (ndd  tone) 
wUdi  is  as  if  Bnitns  had  said  to  him:  It  is  going  to  mtn." 

So  before  a  man  can  claim  to  be  a  man  of  onltni^  lie 
nrast  have  training  in  the  art  of  reading.  From  the  time  lie 
enters  our  coDege-doors  he  shoold  be  trained  to  do  for  him- 
self mental  reading,  spiiitual  reading.  Does  tihat  mean  tfaat 
I  would  suggest  the  training  of  eveiy  one  in  ooDcge  to  be  a 
dramatic  reader?    Xo;notatalL 

Another  clause  of  my  n^^ative  creed: 

I  do  not  believe  that  bodily  responsiveness  is  in  anj  wmj 
related  to  flexibility  of  body.    TThat  may  be  nJfaer  startfing' 
to  some  of  you.    I  am  tired  of  having  the  matter  of  tem- 
perament put  in  the  background.    An  Irish  cook  with  a  soal 
in  her  and  a  big  heart  in  her  breast  can  respond  to  the  cot 
of  a  child's  finger  with  more  expression  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  than  a  woman  so  flexible  that  she  is  like  a  meal-bng 
— ^an  empt}*^  meal-bag — ^would  show  at  a  death  in  the  bmnily. 
It  is  a  matter  of  temperament,  and  I  wonder  where  tfa6  dic- 
tum originated  that  responsiveness  of  the  body  to  emotion 
is  in  proportion  to  its  flexibility.    Why  should  not  the  re- 
verse be  true?    In  the  second  place,  if  it  were  true,  there  is 
no  emotion  to  respond  to  in  this  art  of  dramatic  delivery. 
This  seems  to  be  said  only  of  our  particular  art  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  it.    I  never  heard  of  a  man 
teaching  the  piano  who  set  up  to  be  a  piano  in  order  to  play 
one,  or  a  man's  claiming  to  be  a  donkey  in  order  to  paint  or 
draw  one.    Yet  we  constantly  say :    "Leave  that  to  feeling.*' 

A  great  actress  of  the  French  stage,  Thelma,  played 
Medea  and  she  brought  her  audience  to  tears;  she  cried 
herself  all  the  time.  Her  friends,  and  her  critics  even, 
praised  that  as  the  climax  of  her  dramatic  attainment 
They  said  to  her:  *'I  am  sure  you  must  have  imagined 
yourself  Medea."  "Not  at  all."  she  said.  "But  you  were 
really  moved;  you  were  weeping  yourself;  why  were  you 
doing  that  ?  "It  was  my  voice."  "Your  voice  ?"  "Yes." 
I  could  talk  utter  doggerel  and  nonsense  but,  if  you  have 
souls,  make  you  cry  if  I  did  as  the  organist  does  when  he 
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draws  out  his  tremolo  stop  and  keep  it  on.  It  surely  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  villain  to  play  one,  nor  to  feel  murder- 
ous when  playing  the  murderer.  This  is  an  art  form  filled 
with  technique;  some  can  attain  it;  others  cannot,  because 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament. 


Now,  as  I  told  you  before,  you  cannot  answer  me,  you 
cannot  possibly  "talk  back."  You  have  put  the  gavel  in  my 
hand. 

A  regular  feast  awaits  us  upon  our  program.  The  hard 
work  of  this  convention  has  been  done  by  other  officers  than 
myself.  Many  duties  and  much  hard  work  have  fallen,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  the  Chairman  of  our  Literary  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Frances  C.  Carter,  of  New  York  City.  The 
work  falls  also  on  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  These  three 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association  rather  than  the  Presi- 
dent. But  if  anything  is  amiss  with  this  program,  it  is 
purely  my  fault,  because  I  am  introducing  a  great  many 
revolutionary  things  in  it,  upon  my  own  dictum.  I  prom- 
ised you  a  new  feature  that  has  been  tried  in  the  New  York 
Association — reading  for  criticism ;  any  one  in  this  Associa- 
tion, or  any  one  in  this  hall,  will  be  privileged  to  step  to  the 
platform  and  recite  a  selection,  prose  or  poetry,  dramatic 
or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  five  minutes.  The  criticism  is 
not  open  to  the  house  but  is  to  be  by  an  invited  committee 
of  three,  the  committee  being  invited,  of  course,  by  the  in-  / 
terpreter.  I  hinted  last  year  at  a  pronouncing  match;  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  get  up  one;  there  is  none  on  the 
program.  Being  from  both  New  York  and  Alabama,  I 
shall,  of  course,  take  my  seat  very  early  in  the  game. 

Again,  please  say  frankly,  *7  think  thus  and  so,"  Use 
the  pronoun  "I."  Say  "/  have  had  this  experience — I 
think  so."     It  is  the  only  way  we  can  arrive  at  truth. 

One  other  thought : — I  maintain  that  this  Association  has 
done  this,  if  no  more,  (I  think  it  has  done  a  g^eat  deal 
more) — it  has  brought  together  for  twelve  years  now,  a 
little  band  of  earnest,  thinking  people,  who  have  preached 
and  taught  their  doctrines  until  we  have  now  eleven  printed 
Annual  Reports,  and  I  want  to  say  that,  having  lately  in- 
herited Francis  T.  Russell's  elocutionary  library,  the  most 
valuable  work  in  it,  that  I  know  of,  on  elocutionary  art  is 
found  in  the  New  York  Reports  of  this  Association. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  secured  them  should  get  and  study 
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them.  Sometimes  some  of  us  have  said  foolish  things 
which  have  been  caught  and  rq>orted  by  our  stenographer, 
but  on  the  whole  our  sayings  will  pass  muster;  we  can  win- 
now the  wheat  from  the  diaff  and  find  the  reports  an  in- 
valuable wellspring  of  elocutionary  lore.  Any  one  who  has 
not  secured  them  had  better  do  so  before  diey  are  gone. 
We  will  hear  later  a  report  of  the  number  on  hand. 

Now  I  have  not  said  even  half  of  what  I  wanted  to  say, 
but  shall  leave  the  rest  to  your  own  discussions. 


Henry  Gaines  Hawn  presiding 

Vocal  Solo, 

Miss  Anna  Ethelyn  Read,  Chicago 

Recital,  "  A  Singular  Life,"  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 

Adrian  M.  Newens,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 

Tenor  Solo, 

Prof.  Emil  Tifejiro,  Denver 


&tMim  of  ttie  ^arn  HBoOp 

Tuesday,  June  23.  1903,  9  a.  m. 


THE     president    IN    THE    CHAIR 


"WHAT  IS  THE  RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  TO  GESTURE?" 

Hegel  says,  "My  body  is  the  medium  through  which  I 
communicate  with  the  outward  world.  If  I  would  realize 
my  intention  I  must  make  myself  capable  of  rendering 
this  subjectivity  into  outward  objectivity.  My  body  is  not 
naturally  fitting  for  this;  it  conforms  only  to  the  physical 
life;  the  organic  and  physical  impulses  are  not  yet  the  re- 
sults of  the  promptings  of  my  spirit.  My  body  must  first 
be  trained  for  such  service." 

The  first  aim  of  Physical  Culture  is  health,  but  there  is 
another  purpose  and  that  is  skill  in  using  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  Elocution  means  vocal  expression,  yet  it  is  so 
closely  connected  with  action  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them.  We  know  that  in  order  to  express  our  thoughts, 
both  voice  and  body  must  be  trained  to  respond  to  the  mind, 
that  the  first  step  is  to  establish  a  well-ordered  communi- 
cation between  the  within  and  the  without.  To  make  the 
voice  and  body  responsive  to  the  thought  and  obedient  to  the 
will  the  muscles  must  be  trained  to  harmonious  action  until 
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they  can  express  what  we  wish,  acting  in  unison  with  one 

another. 

The  thoughts  originate  in  the  brain,  the  brain  acts  upon 
the  nerves,  the  nerves  act  upon  the  muscles,  and  the  muscles 
upon  the  bones;  but  of  what  use  are  the  Uioughts  if  the 
muscles  refuse  to  convey  them?  and  this  is  the  object  of 
Physical  Culture. 

Mr.  Franklin  Sargent  says:  "Take  a  single  muscle  and 
seek  what  it  can  do  in  its  resultant  uses  of  expression.  It  is 
relaxed  in  receptive  repose,  it  expands  with  passion,  it  con- 
tracts with  nervous  intent  of  thought.  It  bends  affection- 
ately toward  or  disaffectionately  from  the  object  or  person. 
It  changes  its  very  texture  under  the  will  of  man.  It  twists 
itself  into  innumerable  complexities  of  motion,  each  nicely 
adjusted  to  its  special  emotion.  It  represents  every  line  and 
curve  of  form,  embodying  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  liv- 
ing pictures  of  each  curvature  of  thought  It  expels  the 
blood  and  pales  in  condition  of  fearful  emotions;  and  with 
the  return  of  courageous  spirit  it  fills  itself  with  the  warm, 
red  current ;  and  in  between  all  these  are  the  more  normal 
positions,  so  subtle  with  their  infinite  gradations  between 
the  balancing  extremes.  The  motions  pass  in  rhythm 
through  the  body,  beating  and  inflecting  their  melodic 
changes.  And  through  all,  in  the  trained  body  of  the  ex- 
pressionist, shines  a  perfection  of  harmonious  motion,  form 
and  time,  that  nothing  else  existing  can  equal  in  its  mimetic, 
logical  and  musical  significance;  an  infinity  of  power  that 
the  poorest  elocutionist  knows  more  about  than  any  other 
professional  scientist — be  he  physician  or  physicist — ^a 
ran^a*  of  note  between  the  half-tones  of  a  piano  or  violin, 
greater  and  demanding  more  knowledge  and  skill  than  the 
musician  ever  dreamed  of." 

The  first  thing  T  do  when  a  pupil  comes  for  work  is  to 
teach  the  standing  position — or  the  military  position  with- 
out the  rigidity  of  such.  The  proper  standing  position  places 
all  the  vital  organs  in  harmonious  relation  with  each  other. 
The  first  lesson  to  be  learned  is  control  of  self,  by  getting 
the  proper  poise  or  balance  of  the  body ;  then  we  give 
stretching  movements  of  the  arms — the  change  of  weight  in 
the  limbs  calling  attention  to  the  centres,  shoulders  and 
hips ;  and  without  saying  anything  about  law,  we  are  thus 
giving  them  the  great  one  of  "strength  at  the  centre, 
freedom  at  the  surface"  —  then  waist  and  neck  move- 
ments, then  transition  of  poise,  etc.     I  may  not  give  them 
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in  just  this  order,  nor  do  I  give  very  much  time  at  each 
lesson  to  physical  exercises ;  but  it  is  "here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,"  and  "many  a  time  and  oft,"  not  applying  them  to 
gesture  yet,  but  teaching  the  pupil  to  forget  himself.  I  take 
the  body  as  a  whole,  stand,  walk,  etc.,  then  the  parts,  then 
show  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  wliole,  all  the  time 
working  to  make  the  parts  strong  and  pliant.  Notice,  I  do 
not  say  "relaxing  movements,"  for  the  one  great  fight  I 
have  to  make  when  pupils  who  have  taken  "a  few  lessons" 
(we  all  know  what  that  means)  come  to  me,  is  the  lacka- 
daisical hand,  and  I  am  continually  saying,  "Let  go  of  your 
hands — forget  them." 

Let  us  make  the  centres  strong,  making  the  muscles  of 
chest  and  shoulders  exert  more  force  than  the  hands;  let 
them  suggest  skill,  freedom  of  movement  rather  than  force, 
to  show  that  they  obey  the  will. 

I  know  the  aim  of  the  physical  culturist  is  to  teach  the 
pupil  to  have  a  correct  carriage ;  to  sit,  stand  and  walk  prop- 
erly ;  to  etonomtxe  effort  in  movement,  to  have  control  of 
muscle  and  nerve,  to  improve  the  general  health,  etc. 
While  this  is  the  first  aim  (as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
talk),  ive  also  want  to  make  the  body  pliant,  so  that  we  can 
control  it  at  will,  so  that  it  may  respond  readily  and  correctly 
to  the  dictates  of  the  brain,  and  while  the  pupil  is  taking 
these  exercises  he  is  becoming  less  conscious  of  his  body, 
so  that  when  he  comes  before  his  audience  he  is  thus  en- 
abled to  give  his  thought  to  the  subject  and  not  be  troubled 
by  "What  must  I  do  with  my  hands,  head?"  etc.,  or,  as  I 
say  to  them,  "Drill  so  much,  and  make  it  head  work,  until 
you  come  before  your  audience,  then  have  it  heart  work." 
And  when  he  has  this  mastery  of  his  body  and  the  thought 
to  be  expressed,  I  believe  the  gesture  will  be  correctly  made. 

Cicero  says,  in  regard  to  gesture,  "The  orator  should 
hold  his  body  erect,  his  head  must  not  be  listlessly  or  care- 
lessly bent.  He  should  not  gesticulate  with  his  fingers,  nor 
use  them  to  beat  time  to  his  sentences.  In  short,  he  must 
be  master  of  every  movement  of  his  body,  that  he  may 
maintain,  unconsciously,  dignity  of  action. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  bearing,  facial  expres- 
sion and  gesture  were  of  the  utmost  importance  in  oratory, 
and  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  art  of  carry- 
ing the  head,  using  the  hands,  arms  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  correctly. 

We,  as  teachers  of  Elocution,  must  watch  the  physical 
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development  of  our  pupils.  We  must  know  the  work  so 
well  that  we  must  be  able  to  guide  them  aright,  to  ht  the 
pupil  know  that  it  is  not  the  knowledge  a  man  pottaesaea 
that  gives  him  power,  but  how  he  uses  it 

La  Grange  says,  'The  man  who  exercises  his  xnuadea  ia 
like  the  general  who  drills  his  troops  in  order  to  have  them 
under  control  in  the  day  of  battle." 

Mary  H.  Ludluic. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Now  is  the  time  to  thresh  out  the  anaount 
of  good  to  be  got  from  a  paper.  The  thing  of  most  vital 
importance  to  us  comes  under  the  head  of  disousion.  If 
you  have  no  direct  criticism  to  make  of  the  paper,  pleaae 
start  discussion  by  asking  questions  of  the  reader  of  the 
paper,  through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  understood  from  Mrs.  Ludlum's 
paper  that  she  rather  believes  in  taking  physicsd  culture  ex- 
ercises often  but  not  long  at  a  time.  I  should  Vkt  to  aak 
this  question :  About  how  long  does  she  devote  to  physical 
culture  exercises  in  a  class-room? 

Mr.  Hawn  :  The  reader  will  note  the  question  and  an- 
swer afterward.    Any  other  questions? 

Mrs.  Denig:  I  noticed  that  the  essayist  said  nothin|f 
about  individual  practice.  I  wonder  if  she  advises  practice 
between  lessons. 

Mrs.  Chase:  May  I  make  a  comment  and  then  ask  a 
question?  I  want  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  paper  and  think 
it  truly  helpful,  and  that  there  were  a  great  many  valuable 
suggestions  made  along  the  lines  of  the  subject.  Of  course, 
the  perfect  standing  position,  and  strong,  active  chest  were 
spoken  of;  and  we  will  not  forget  that;  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  about  the  relaxing  exercises.  Does  she  give  her  vitaliz- 
ing and  strongest  exercises  and  say  nothing  about  it?  I 
would  like  to  know,  too,  if  her  work  is  more  successful  in 
private  or  in  class. 

Mrs.  Tracy:  I  am  not  an  accepted  member  yet,  but 
hope  to  be.  I  just  wish  to  know  if  health-culture  is  taken 
first  before  going  on  to  grace  movements? 

Miss  Nelke:  As  I  understood  her,  Mrs.  Ludlum  spoke 
in  condemnation  of  the  relaxing  exercises  as  greatly  over- 
done and  resulting  in  flabbiness.  Does  she  mean  to  make 
a  sweeping  assertion  that  she  does  not  give  them  at  all? 
Are  there  not  many  pupils  so  stiff  and  awkward  that  they 
need  some  relaxing  exercise?    Would  it  not  be  her  method 
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to  Study  and  diagnose  each  case  separately,  finding  out  what 
each  one  needs? — you  know  what  is  food  for  one  is  poison 
for  another. 

Mr.  Kline:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question — whether 
the  relaxation  and  flabbine3S  spoken  of  by  Miss  Neike  are 
one  and  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Turner  :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning 
the  chest  and  shoulders.  This  last  year  the  students  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  freeing  the  shoulders,  the  hands 
being  practically  useless  on  account  of  that  holding  of  the 
shoulders.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  same  problem  is  met 
witji  in  other  places? 

Mrs.  Trueblood:  I  think  this  paper  bears  particularly 
on  Physical  Culture  and  Gesture,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  we 
don't  get  too  far  away  from  the  gesture  part.  I  think  the 
object  is  to  show  that  physical  culture  is  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  gesture  in  reading.  Suppose  a  pianist  should 
say  it  was  not  necessary  to  train  the  fingers  in  learning 
to  play  the  piano.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  learn  to  play  the 
piano  and  some  one  should  say  to  you :  "You  have  the  idea 
and  the  music  in  you ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  down  and 
play  hour  after  hour.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  train 
the  fingers  and  take  exercises ;  if  you  feel  the  music  in  you, 
you  can  get  it  out."  I  think  some  persons  may  have  some- 
thing good  to  say  and  may  be  able  to  say  it,  but  they  cannot 
say  it  gracefully  without  the  training  of  these  muscles,  and 
I  think  that  the  training  of  these  muscles  in  regard  to  ges- 
ture is  very  efficacious  if  properly  done.  It  is  just  the  same 
as  when  a  teacher  of  piano  music  requires  his  pupil  to  prac- 
tice hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  and  year  after  year,  with 
the  idea  of  cultivating  the  muscles  of  his  fingers  so  that 
when  he  tries  to  give  expression  to  his  fine  selections  of 
irrsic  his  fingers  will  respond  without  his  having  to  think 
of  his  fingers.  Paderewski  doesn't  think  of  his  fingers  while 
playing. 

Mr.  Soper:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  paper  very. 
much  but  did  not  understand  whether  the  reader  confines 
her  exercises  entirely  to  free  gymnastics.  I  would  like  to 
ask  whether  she  finds  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs, 
etc.,  helpful  or  hurtful. 

Miss  Cook  :  The  reader  spoke  of  training  the  pupil  to 
the  consciousness,  that  is,  an  inward  consciousness,  of  cer- 
tain movements,  and  an  outward  unconsciousness.    I  would 
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like  to  ask  how  Ac  gcti  at  thb    what  ii  her  mctfaod?    It 
seems  to  me  a  very  hard  thing  to  teach  in  Aat  waj. 

Mr&  Hasdll:  I  enjoifed  Ibtmptr  raj  meet.  We 
befeve  in  St  Loois  diat  lira.  TjiMifctm  jg  an  Mutboiilj  oo 
Phyacal  Ctdtare.  I  tspcdaBj  enjogped  her  point  that  in 
practice  it  is  to  be  head-work,  bnt  on  the  phtftmn  heart- 
work.  I  think  that  is  what  we  aD  dionhl  do  in  rdatioa  to 
Physical  Culture.    I  am  glad  to  cmphasiie  that  point. 

Mas.  LUIM.UM :  I  certaiidy  thank  die  membcim  £or  Aeir 
kindness.  I  think  these  are  very  hd^fnl  qnestioiia.  Mr. 
Dillenbeck  asked  as  to  time,  how  nmdi  time  J  gave  Id  pri- 
vate work  and  class  work.    I  imderstood  it  that  way. 

May  I  answer  just  as  the  work  conies  to  me  bj  pemooal 
experience?  I  have  the  Physical  Cidture  woilc— only  flMt — 
in  a  St.  Louis  High  School  and  in  one  of  our  largest  pri- 
vate day-schools.  I  have  been  teaching  for  sixteen  yenra 
Physical  Culture  and  Elocution.  With  a  yom^  lady,  one  of 
the  graduate3  who  has  been  with  me  for  say  ejglit  or  niBe 
years,  and  who  graduated  last  Thursday,  when  it  cane-tiBBe* 
for  her  to  make  the  gestures  in  the  recitation  fbt:ginci^  I 
did  not  have  to  teach  them,  because  of  iiwitfawt  woric 
through  the  number  of  years  of  two  lessons  a  week  with  tlw 
class,  with  no  individual  instruction  to  that  piqiil  until  at 
the  end.  With  my  private  pupils  I  make  a  great  deal  of  the 
standing  position,  as  I  say  the  vital  organs  are  placed  in 
a  correct  position  and  the  breathing  is  all  right  when  we 
stand  correctly,  and  without  calling  attention  to  any  part 
of  their  body,  I  take  it.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  taking^ 
it  as  a  whole.  Then  I  may  g^ve,  in  the  very  first  lesson,  a 
great  deal  of  talk — we  all  do  that,  I  think,  as  teachers.  We 
talk  the  first  lesson,  which  is  "What  are  we  going  to  do?" 
Then  I  begin  with  the  arms,  giving  stretching  movements, 
so:  "Raise  your  arms  from  the  shoulders.  Try  to  do  it 
as  I  do."  (Illustrating  with  raised  arms.)  Imitation,  you 
see,  the  first  thing;  that  is  to  get  the  thought  of  the  pupil 
away  from  himself  or  herself.  If  that  pupil  is  looking  at 
me  and  trying  to  imitate  me,  he  is  not  thinking  "How 
awkward  I  am,"  and  we  all  know  how  awkward  he  is  about 
that  time,  because  he  is  doing  something  he  has  not  done 
before.  How  much  time  do  I  give  to  that?  Maybe  $ve 
minutes  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  lessons,  until  they  begin 
to  get  the  members  of  the  body  in  their  adjustment  to  ges- 
ture. 

Mrs.  Denig  asked  about  practice  between.    I  won't  say 
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how  many  lessons  I  g^ve  to  the  pupil;  it  depends  on  the 
material,  on  what  that  pupil  is  made  of,  whether  I  would 
practice  it  five  or  ten  lessons  between,  because  I  would 
rather  they  would  not  think  of  it  than  make  a  wrong  move- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Chase  asked  do  I  give  vitalizing  exercises.  In 
this  free  movement  that  I  give  you  (arms  from  shoulders) 
there  is  strength — where?  But  look  at  my  hands — ^what? 
A  scholar  trying  to  imitate  that  movement,  gets  what?  Both 
strength  and — what?    Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Mrs.  Denig:  I  don't  quite  understand  the  point  you 
wish  to  make. 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  As  I  raise  my  arm,  where  do  I  raise  it 
from? 

Mrs.  Chase  :    From  the  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Ludlum:  Strength  at  the  center  and  freedom 
where  ? 

Now,  in  talking  about  the  time,  I  give  it  from  the  very 
first. 

Mrs.  Carter  :  Where  does  the  force  come  from  in  that 
movement  which  you  make  with  your  fingers  or  with  your 
arms? 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :    I  only  do  that  here,  not  with  pupils. 

Mrs.  Carter:    With  the  hands  or  the  arms? 

Mrs.  Ludlum:  With  the  arms.  The  shaking  of  the 
hands  was  from  emotion  as  I  spoke.  I  did  not  do  that  to 
make  that  movement  plain ;  it  was  simply  emotion. 

Mrs.  Carter:  You  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  the  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Ludlum:  (Swings  arms.)  Simple  g>'mnastics — 
that  is  all  it  is  to  the  pupil  at  first,  as  it  is  here,  with  free- 
dom— where?     And  strength — where? 

Mrs.  Chase  :  But  I  do  not  understand  what  to  do  where 
you  cannot  get  relaxation  of  the  hands,  where  the  pupils  are 
self-conscious  to  the  finger-tips  and  just  sit  there!  What 
exercise  would  you  give?  . 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  Let  them  be  conscious.  It  is  time  they 
were  conscious  that  they  were  using  their  hands  in  a  wrong 
way.  Let  it  be  a  conscious  act  until  it  becomes  an  uncon- 
scious act.  Let  them  work  consciously.  "Raise  your  arms 
from  the  shotilders,"  I  say ;  "let  go  of  your  hands ;  let  them 
go."  We  all  know  how  we  get  hands  like  this  (stiff,  awk- 
ward hands),  and  as  I  say  to  my  girls,  because  I  have  about 
2,000  pupils  a  week:     "Girls,  if  your  hands  were  really 
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that  shape  I  think  your  fathers  would  brings  Dr.  Lorenz 
many  a  time  to  have  him  attend  to  those  sinews.''  I  make 
a  little  bit  of  fun  in  this  way,  but  nothing  personal  1  Then, 
by  dropping  the  hands  here  (gesture)  and  -  piittiiig  the 
thought  into  the  shoulder,  they  have  taken  tfie  thought 
away  from  the  hands  and  they  drop  easily  at  the  side. 
This  has  got  to  be  done  over  and  over.  Chie  can  hardly 
tell  how  one  does  it,  in  a  minute,  here,  to  this  audience 
of  very  critical  people,  to  whom,  however,  I  am  very  glad 
to  speak.  We  need  these  criticisms,  and  I  thank  you  vcfy 
much  for  them. 

Mrs.  Tracy  wished  to  know  if  the  heaKh-cukure  is 
taken  before  going  on  to  grace  movements.  Grace  is  so  mis- 
understood that  I  hardly  ever  use  the  word.  I  am  teaching 
Physical  Culture  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  German  people 
predominate.  I  had  to  go  from  the  Delsarte  movements 
and  movements  of  every  system  into  that  straightforward, 
stiff  movement  of  the  Germans.  Now,  how  about  grace  in 
that?  I  cannot  stand  and  talk  grace  to  those  people,  you 
see,  because  I  would  not  get  my  pay  for  tfie  next  day, 
maybe.  Strength !  But,  as  the  strength  comes,  if  my  body 
is  strong  and  I  have  control  of  it,  what  must  be  the  end  or 
result  of  that  work?  Strength  and  control  make — ^what? 
Grace.    So  we  get  it  anyhow,  without  talking  about  it. 

Miss  Xelke  asks  do  I  make  a  sweeping  condemnation  of 
relaxing  movements.  I  did  not  so  intend.  No,  I  said  to 
notice  what  was  done  by  so  relaxing  (flabby  gesture).  I 
might  say  it  here  to  you,  to  this  body,  but  not  to  a  pupil 
who  comes  to  me  for  the  first  time.  Say  ''Relax,"  and  tiie 
more  you  talk  about  it,  the  stiffer  that  pupil  gets.  So  I 
could  not  condemn  the  very  thing  we  are  working  for,  be- 
cause, without  this  relaxation,  where  is  your  control?  We 
can  do  nothing  with  a  stiff  body,  but  we  must  make  it 
strong  before  we  can  do  the  rest  of  the  work.  So  I  give 
that  arm  movement,  and  I  give  others.  Here  I  get  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  chest  (gesture),  and  I  think  that  will  lead  up 
to  one  of  the  questions  about  chest  and  shoulders,  by  Mr. 
Turner. 

Miss  Nelke:  My  question  mainly  was.  Does  not  each 
pupil  require  different  exercises? 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  Each  private  pupil  gets  different  ones, 
but  in  a  class  of  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  we  work  for  the 
mass.  We  make  general  criticisms,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
never  personal  ones. 
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Mr.  Turner  spoke  of  the  chest  and  shoulders — about  the 
holding  of  the  shoulders ;  well,  will  not  that  law  that  I  gave, 
''Strength  at  the  center,  freedom  at  the  surface,"  answer 
that  ?    Strength  at  the  shoulder  and  freedom — where  ? 

Mr.  Turner  :  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  holding  of  the 
shoulder?  I  did  not  understand — do  you  lean  from  the 
shoulder,  holding  at  the  shoulder?  Is  not  the  shoulder  the 
centre  of  activity? 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  Yes ;  but  the  chest  the  centre  of  holding 
that  activity.  Now,  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  very  first  thing—the 
stand — knees  and  J;ieels  together,  as  well  as  the  whole  body 
in  correct  position,  head  erect,  chest  leading,  hips  back, 
arms  hanging  loosely  at  the  side,  eyes  front,  chin  in ; — what 
is  the  central  thought  in  that?    Chest  what? 

Mr.  Turner:  Leading,  of  course.  That  answers  the 
question.  How  long  does  it  take  to  bring  about  that  result 
with  the  ordinary  student? 

Mrs.  Ludlum:  Oh,  Mr.  Turner!  Ask  me  something 
easy,  please.  How  long  does  it  take  Paderewski  to  play? 
Mrs.  Trueblood  spoke  about  the  fingers  being  used  in  the 
musical  exercises;  does  he  think  of  them?  And  yet  does 
Paderewski  forget  for  one  day  to  practice?  Are  you  sat- 
isfied with  that?  Mr.  Soper  asked  do  I  condemn  dumb- 
bells, clubs,  etc.. 

I  think  when  you  take  hold  of  club  or  dumb-bell  you 
are  instantly  restrained,  you  put  your  attention  into  your 
hands  all  the  time,  instead  of  into  the  place  where  you  work 
from.  (Applause.)  I  will  give  you  a  secret — tell  you  some- 
thing; but  spread  it  not  abroad — I  have  to  do  dumb-bell 
and  club  work  for  show-off!  Heavy  Gymnastics,  the  chil- 
dren call  them.  We  have  to  do  it  to  let  them  think  we  are 
doing  something.  But  we  are  doing  a  work,  and  we  can 
afford,  if  we  are  doing  free  work,  to  give  a  little  to  them, 
but  very  little,  and  I  always  give  it  under  protest. 

Mr.  Hawn:  The  Chair  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  this  discussion  is  being  conducted  along  most  un- 
usual and  unparliamentary  lines.  It  is  not  customary  for 
two  people  to  carry  on  the  discussion  in  the  first  person, 
using  names,  etc.,  but  there  being  so  few  here  at  this  time 
and  wanting  to  bring  out  the  best  in  you,  I  have  been  glad, 
personally,  to  allow  it. 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :    I  will  ask  Miss  Cook,  if  I  may 

Mr.  Hawn  :    It  is  customary  to  say  "the  last  speaker" — 
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not  use  the  name.    And  each  erne  is  aUovred  to  qwak  twice 
only. 

Mr.  Ludlum  :  I  bought  Roberts's  'Itiiles  Order^  aonie 
years  ago  and  looked  into  it  once,  bat  I  <Ud  not  nndenlaiid 
it  Sol  put  it  aside  and  thoag^  I  would  trust  to  nqr  Presi- 
dent and  others  kind  enough  to  set  me  right  and  teD  me 
whether  I  am  breaking  rules  or  not 

Miss  Cook:  I  asked  Mrs.  LtkUum  what  is  faer  mrtfiod 
of  teaching  inner  consciousness  and  outward  unooasckms- 
ness.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  tried  to  do  diat  in  nqr 
work  but  have  found  it  ve^  hard  to  do— to  make  them 
conscious  and  firm,  and  also  tret;  and  thA  is  what  I  wanted 
to  know — ^how  is  it  done,  and  is  it  a  very  slow  process? 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :    A  very  slow  process— yes.    But  to  the 
pupil  it  must  not  appear  very  slow  or  we  would  not  have 
the  pupils  very  long  with  us.    Now,  one  of  the  simplnt 
things  that  I  do  to  teach  gesture  is  this:    after  the  pupils 
have  worked  with  their  physical  culture  for  some  time  and 
a  pupil  comes  to  me  with  a  recitation,  I  let  hun  gesture 
through  it,  if  he  wants  to ;  I  don't  teach  it  to  him.    I  say : 
"Make  your  gestures  just  as  you  feel.    What  would  you  do 
here?    And  there?"    Then,  after  he  has  gone  diroug^  with 
his  recitation  and  made  his  gestures — and  you  know  what 
they  are — I  begin,  and  say:    "Would  you  do  so  and  so? 
Now,  please  show  me  how  you  would  come  into  my  house 
and  makes  a  visit.    Or,  if  I  came  to  visit  you,  how  would 
you  come  into  the  parlor ;  tell  me  how  you  would  tell  me  to 
take  a  chair."    "Please  take  a  chair"  (stiff  manner).    In- 
stantly the  pupil  sees  the  ludicrous  side  and  begins  to  laugh 
and  does  not  become  offended.    Yet,  perhaps,  his  gesture 
was  made  in  just  that  way.    I  take  his  thought  away  from 
himself ;  I  am  not  making  fun  of  him,  and  yet  I  am  imitat- 
ing the  very  thing  he  did.    Then  I  work  on  that ;  "Ask  me 
to  take  a  chair;"  till  he  sees  himself  in  that  parlor,  asking- 
me  as  a  giiest  to  take  a  chair. 

Miss  Cook  :  In  teaching  that,  and  in  trying  to  make  the 
student  unconscious  and  yet  conscious,  is  there  not  a  CTeat 
training  of  the  will  in  that,  and  should  it  be  spoken  of?  I 
am  speaking  particularly  of  physical  culture,  not  of  gesture ; 
of  the  will-power  in  training  the  muscles. 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  speak 
very  niuch  about  that  to  the  class.  I  have  a  class  of  g^rls 
before  me,  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age;  a  class  of 
which  mavbe  two-thirds  do  the  work  because  thev  like  the 
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teacher  and  like  the  work,  and  they  will  do  it.  With  them 
we  see  just  such  movements  (flabby  gesture).  What  about 
will  ?  Then,  while  I  use  no  personal  criticism,  I  do  speak 
directly  to  the  pupil,  but  using  no  name :  "Please  come  into 
this  room,"  and  she  comes.  How  about  will  ?  But,  as  I  told 
you,  with  a  large  class  I  cannot  make  it  individual  work. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  This  has  been  profitable  to  us  all.  Before 
announcing  the  next  paper  I  have  one  or  two  announcements 
to  make. 

You  will  notice  that  our  second  paper  this  morning 
was  to  be  "The  Trinity  of  Effective  Speech,"  by  the  Rev. 
Geo.  B.  Vosburgh.  You  have  heard  his  letter  of  regret  at  not 
being  with  us  this  morning.  This  means  that  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  for  discussion  after  Mr.  Trueblood's  paper, 
and  also  for  voluntary  recitals  by  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  person  who  wants  to  recite  will  inform  myself  or 
any  member  of  the  Association.  Your  time  limit  is  five 
minutes;  necessarily  your  selection  must  be  short.  You 
are  to  appoint  your  committee  through  me,  as  you  face  them 
here,  a  committee  of  three  to  criticise  you,  the  maximum 
limit  of  the  criticisms  being  five  minutes  each.  To  those 
elected  to  be  critics,  a  word  of  advice ,  You  know  we  Amer- 
icans have  debased  the  word  "criticism"  to  mean  "to  find 
fault  with."  That  is  not  its  meaning.  A  dictionary  g^ves 
this  as  the  first  definition — I  can  give  you  the  substance,  I 
think,  if  not  the  exact  wording  of  it:  "To  point  out  the 
beauties  in ;  show  merits  of."  In  other  words,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  good  should  be  the  first  object  of  the  critic. 
Again,  I  recall  a  dictum  from  Dana,  John  Dana,  an  old 
English  critic,  something  like  this:  "I  hold  it  to  be  a  low 
and  wicked  thing  to  withhold  from  merit  of  any  kind  its 
due."  Also  something  from  Margaret  Fuller:  "Reverence 
the  highest;  have  patience  with  the  lowest.  Are  the  stars 
too  far?  Pick  up  the  pebbles  at  thy  feet."  So.  this  little 
hint — to  be  frank,  perfectly  frank,  but  always  kindly  in  our 
criticisms. 

Our  next  paper  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  on  "The  Development  of  Debaters." 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DEBATERS 
If  I  should  desire  to  succeed  in  any  branch  of  physical 
science,  I  would  first  seek  the  underlying  principles  of  that 
science.    If  L  should  wish  to  become  an  effective  debater  or 
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a  Ic^cian,  I  should  think  it  wise  lb  exercise  stmilar  oom- 
mon  sense.    For  I  believe  that  the  same  care  bestowed  upoo 
the  principles  of  a  liberal  sdence  as  is  bestowed  on  the  exact 
sciences  will  yield  results  equally  satisfactory.    The  qnestiao 
before  us  to-day  as  teachers  then  is  how  shall  we  proceed 
with  young  men  and  women  so  that  th^  may  gain  aull  •«<! 
fluency  in  argumentation.    What  jdan  is  most  practical  and 
effective?   In  Uie  first  place,  I  believe  we  should  teach  a  few 
simple  principles  of  the  art.    In  former  years  die  tendency 
was  to  over-emphasize  the  principles  of  formal  logic,  ao  that 
the  student  became  entangled  in  an  intricate  qrstem  of  rates. 
The  tendency  of  late  is  to  simplify  die  essentials  of  the  art 
and  devote  more  time  to  the  actual  practice,  for  the  belief 
is  coming  to  prevail  that  all  practice  is  better  than  all  theory, 
but  that  a  union  of  practice  and  theory  is  far  die  best  methods 

Debating  may  be  defined  as  the  process  of  provi]i)r  or 
disproving  a  proposition.  Its  purpose  is  to  convince,  mduce 
new  belief,  overthrow  error  and  persuade  to  a  defibute  course 
of  action.  It  includes  both  conviction  and  persuasion.  It 
not  only  reaches  the  understanding,  it  goes  further;  it  ap- 
peals to  the  will,  and  strives  for  a  definite  act,  a  decision, 
a  vote. 

Debating  is  not  necessarily  formal,  such  as  is  heard  in  an 
intercollegiate  or  parliamentary  contest.  The  tendency  to 
debate  is  universal.  One  of  Moliere's  characters  expresses 
surprise  on  learning  that  he  has  been  talking  prose  for 
forty  years.  A  large  majority  of  people  may  be  equally 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  have  been  stating  and  convert- 
ing propositions,  framing  hypotheses,  and  using  inductive 
and  deductive  methods  of  reaching  conclusions  for  a  long 
time  without  knowing  it. 

Then  if  everybody  debates,  why  study  books  setting  forth 
the  principles  of  the  art?  In  answer  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  debaters  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  for  all  persons 
reason  with  var}'ing  degrees  of  effectiveness.  One  who  is 
trained  to  acuteness  of  reasoning  has  the  same  advantage 
over  the  untrained  reasoner  that  the  skilled  tennis  player 
or  golfer  has  over  the  one  who  has  just  begun  the  game. 
A  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  art,  if  applied  con- 
sistently, will  make  the  process  of  reasoning  both  simple 
and  effective,  will  enable  one  to  reach  conclusions  more 
readily,  state  a  case  more  effectively,  and  avoid  error  more 
surely.  The  same  arguments  that  are  set  forth  for  general 
culture  and  education  may  apply  equally  to  the  art  of  debate. 
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Now  as  to  the  nature  of  questions  to  be  used  by  our  stu- 
dents. In  the  formal  debates  necessary  to  practice  and  to  be 
used  in  interscholastic  and  intercollegiate  debates,  the  sub- 
jects chosen  for  debate  should  be  live  ones,  questions  of  real 
moment,  social,  political  or  industrial;  just  such  topics  as 
are  discussed  in  our  legislative  assemblies.  They  should  be 
debatable.  There  should  be  strong  reasons  in  support  of 
either  side.  Obvious,  uninteresting  or  out  of  date  questions 
should  be  avoided.  Instead  of  debating  whether  pursuit 
is  more  pleasurable  than  possession,  or  whether  McKinley 
was  a  greater  President  than  Cleveland,  discuss  the  feasibil- 
ity of  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways,  or  whether 
State  officers  should  be  nominated  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  purpose  of  these  discussions  is  not  only  to  gain 
skill  in  the  presentation  of  matter,  but  to  get  matter  to  pre- 
sent; to  stimulate  investigation,  reach  correct  conclusions 
and  enlighten  the  public  mind. 

In  form  the  question  should  be  reduced  to  a  single 
proposition.  It  should  be  simple,  brief,  intelligible  and  un- 
mistakable. There  should  be  no  ambiguous  or  question-beg- 
ging terms  in  the  statement.  For  example,  a  proposition 
such  as  this :  "Resolved,  That  the  inhuman  practice  of  vivi- 
sectionists  in  experimenting  on  animals  should  be  con- 
demned," contains  a  term  which  begs  the  question.  In  the 
first  place  it  has  not  been  proved  that  vivisection  is  inhuman, 
and  in  the  second  place  there  is  no  need  of  saying  that  in- 
human practices  should  be  condemned,  for  all  inhuman  acts 
should  be  condemned. 

Again,  questions  should  be  stated  affirmatively.  A  nega- 
tive statement  does  not  admit  of  the  simple  and  direct  proof 
of  which  the  affirmative  is  capable.  The  affirmative  must 
make  out  a  case  and  the  negative  must  meet  it  Suppose 
you  were  in  a  Legislature  and  desired  primary  reform,  would 
you  begin  by  resolving  that  we  should  not  have  primary  re- 
form? Suppose  you  had  a  measure  or  law  you  did  not 
want,  would  you  say,  resolved,  that  we  do  not  want  this 
measure,  or  resolved  that  this  measure  be  repealed?  The 
latter  is  much  preferable  as  a  statement,  and  admits  of  im- 
mdiate  and  direct  proof.  Such  a  question  came  to  us  at 
Michigan  from  a  university  that  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  debating,  and  ought  to  have  known  that  judges 
and  debaters  are  often  befuddled  by  negative  questions. 

Where  both  sides  are  to  be  debated  there  should  be  a 
well-balanced  statement  of  the  question.    The  issue  should 
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be  plain  and  should  be  sharply  drawn.  The  debate  dicndd 
hinge  upon  ideas,  not  words,  and  upon  the  general  aoo^ta- 
tion  of  the  terms  used  in  the  proporition.  If  the  tenns  do 
not  mean  the  same  thing  to  bodi  ^qmtants,  tfacy^  will  be 
debating  different  propositions.  In  a  recent  mtercoIlq[iate 
debate  on  the  wisdom  of  importing  Chinese  into  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  development  oi  our  possessions  there,  one  side 
steadily  maintained  that  importation  meant  immig^tion; 
the  other  side,  of  course,  held  that  the  Chinese  were  to  be 
used  until  they  were  not  needed  longer  and  tbm  deported  to 
China.  That  side  won  the  debate,  because  Uiey  d^ated  the 
question. 

In  such  debates  as  I  have  been  describings  much  depends 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  question.  1^  speaker  who 
opens  the  debate  should  make  clear  the  issue.  After  having' 
stated  the  proposition,  he  should  |^ve  a  fair  and  reasonable 
interpretation  of  it  and  give  speafic  direction  to  the  aigu- 
ment.  If  the  terms  are  not  clear,  he  should  define  and  ex- 
plain them.  The  exact  point  at  issue  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  for  there  are  very  few  debates  in  wludi  strategic 
positions  are  not  taken  and  retaken. 

Should  the  interpretation  given  by  the  affirmative  be 
an  unfair  and  unreasonable  one,  if  tiie  advocates  of  the 
measure  have  over-reached  themselves  in  their  attempt  to 
drive  their  opponents  oft  debatable  ground,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  negative  to  interpret  the  question  aright  and  leave  it 
to  the  judges  to  determine  which  side  is  debating  from  the 
correct  standpoint.  In  one  debate,  in  which  the  Michigan 
students  participated,  we  chose  the  negative  of  a  particular 
statement  of  the  Trust  question.  The  Eastern  men,  who  sup- 
ported the  affirmative,  made  no  interpretation  or  division  of 
the  subject  but  began  a  tirade  against  Trusts  in  general  with- 
out much  regard  for  the  meaning  of  the  question.  The  first 
man  from  Michigan  reverted  to  the  proposition,  made  a 
clear  statement  of  the  terms,  set  forth  the  general  accepta- 
tion, laid  down  the  course  of  the  defense,  and  proceeded 
with  his  part  of  the  argument.  The  other  side  were  not  able 
to  regain  their  ground  and  lost  the  debate  by  unanimous  de- 
cision as  much  as  anything  on  account  of  their  poor  inter- 
pretation of  the  question. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  extremely  important  point. 
The  men  who  are  associated  in  defense  of  a  proposition 
should  look  to  it  first  that  they  find  a  tenable  position,  and, 
second,  that  they  are  quite  sure  they  all  have  the  same  posi- 
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tion.  I  think  I  may  say,  without  betraying  any  secrets,  for 
there  ought  to  be  no  secrets  in  the  medical  and  teaching  pro- 
fessions, that  we  at  Michigan  spend  more  time  in  selecting 
a  position  to  fortify  than  in  fortifying  it.  When  it  is  for- 
tified, we  are  very  insistent  that  no  member  of  the  team 
shall  shift  gfround  and  open  a  place  for  vulnerable  attack. 
In  other  words,  the  men  must  get  together  and  keep  to- 
gether just  as  surely  as  do  the  members  of  a  good  football 
team.  There  is  nothing  so  disastrous  to  one's  chances  for 
success  as  shifting  ground  and  disagreeement  as  to  the  mode 
of  attack.  And  nothing  is  so  exhilarating  to  a  debating 
team  as  to  find  their  opponents  in  disagreement  and  confu- 
sion among  themselves. 

Now  as  to  the  preparation.  A  mastery  of  the  subject  is 
the  first  requisite  of  success.  Men  first  ask  whether  the 
speaker  before  them  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject. 
It  is  not  always  the  man  who  ts  best  on  parade  who  does  the 
best  fighting.  It  is  the  man  who  has  studied  the  position 
of  the  enemy  and  knows  best  where  to  place  his  men  for  the 
greatest  effectiveness,  and  has  the  courage  to  execute  his 
plans.  So,  in  debating,  it  is  not  the  man  who  is  most  fluent, 
but  the  man  whose  language  bears  the  stamp  of  authority, 
whose  facts  and  testimony  are  marshalled  in  proper  order, 
and  who  has  courage  and  tact. 

There  is  no  great  speech  that  is  entireljr  extempore. 
Webster  once  exclaimed.  "There  is  no  such  thmg  as  extem- 
poranous  acquisition."  Facts  and  principles  are  not  ac- 
quired in  the  presence  of  an  audience.  One's  mind  may  be 
stimulated  to  recall  them  but  not  to  acquire  them.  Webster's 
reply  to  Hayne  was  prepared  long  before  he  uttered  it.  He 
had  expected  such  an  attack  from  such  a  source  and  had 
prepared  his  notes,  digested  his  ideas,  and  evolved  the  prin- 
ciples. So  when  asked  if  he  was  prepared  to  reply,  he  said, 
"If  Senator  Hayne  had  tried  he  could  not  have  hit  my  notes 
better.  I  will  speak  to-morrow."  Beecher  once  declared 
that  no  true  inspiration  is  based  on  ignorance.  Successful 
speeches  come  of  study.  The  matter  is  the  outgrowth  of 
research,  experience  and  thought. 

Careful  analysis  is  the  first  step  toward  a  mastery  of 
the  subject.  A  provisional  working  plan  should  be  con- 
structed which  is  subject  to  changes  as  one  advances.  Read- 
ing should  then  be  begun  by  topics.  I  believe  in  the  card- 
method  of  gathering  material  where  single  ideas  or  closely 
related  ideas  are  committed  to  separate  cards  and  then  after- 
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ward  shuffled  into  logical  order.    This  cultivates  the  idea 
of  sequence  of  thought,  order  of  arrangement 

Students  should  be  taught  to  consult  the  highest  sources 
of  information  first.  This  will  give  right  direction  to 
thought  and  teach  discrimination  in  consulting  less  wci^gphty 
authority.  One  should  not  only  read  extensi^y  but  critic- 
ally and  creatively ;  should  learn  to  distinguish  the  important 
from  the  unimportant,  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of 
ideas  found,  to  observe  and  reflect  and  grasp  facts  in  such 
combination  and  relation  as  will  g^ve  them  organism.  Read- 
ing must  not  offset  careful  thinking,  but  stimulate  self-ex- 
amination and  originality.  Ideas  assimilated  and  ideas  mas- 
tered become  a  part  of  the  man.  He  forgets  the  sources 
from  which  they  come,  and  his  clear,  connected  thinking  be- 
comes a  second  nature,  a  composite  of  authorities  and  his 
own  reflection.  Burke  once  said,  ''Reading  is  good,  but  the 
power  of  diversifying  matter  in  one's  own  mind  and  apply- 
ing it  to  every  occasion  that  arises  is  far  better." 

The  successful  debater  must  know  both  sides  of  the  case. 
He  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  strength  of  his 
opponent's  side.  He  must  foresee  the  difficulties  to  be  met 
and  the  objections  to  be  raised  against  his  position.  A  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  once  declared  that  if  he  was  limited  in 
time  for  preparation  he  would  devote  more  time  to  his  op- 
ponent's side  than  to  his  own.  Fox,  the  great  English  de- 
bater, would  often  state  his  opponent's  case  stronger  than 
the  advocate  himself  could  do  it,  and  then  tear  it  all  to 
pieces.  Lincoln  attributed  his  success  in  the  debates  with 
Douglass  to  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  thorough  study  of 
Douglass's  side  of  the  case,  and  had  met  beforehand  every 
forcible  argument  that  was  likely  to  be  produced  by  Doug- 
lass. One  who  is  wholly  absorbed  in  his  own  side  of  the 
case  is  going  it  blindly.  One  does  not  fully  understand  his 
own  side  until  he  learns  what  may  be  said  against  it.  He 
must  know  what  is  to  be  disproved  as  well  as  what  is  to 
be  proved. 

A  very  important  source  of  power  is  clear  exposition. 
It  is  inseparable  from  strong  argument.  In  exposition 
the  desire  is  to  set  forth  facts,  views  and  theories,  and  let 
the  audience  draw  their  own  conclusions.  In  argument 
there  is  an  attempt  to  convince  directly.  If  by  exposition 
the  speaker  can  present  his  ideas  so  that  the  audience  will 
draw  the  conclusions  he  desires,  without  direct  argument,  it 
is  so  much  clear  gain.    When  prejudices  are  to  be  met.  the 
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more  nearly  the  argument  is  disguised  in  exposition  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  arouse  antagonism.  It  is  better  to  soothe  than 
to  excite,  to  invite  than  to  drive.  Some  such  questions  as, 
"Is  not  this  true,  gentlemen?"  "Do  not  these  facts  prove 
this?'*  which  defer  to  the  judgment,  are  far  preferable  to 
assertions  such  as  these,  "This  is  true ;  you  cannot  reach  any 
other  conclusion,"  which  tend  to  override  the  will.  Men  are 
naturally  obstinate  and  pugnacious,  and  when  told  that  they 
cannot  reach  a  conclusion  they  are  pretty  apt  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so. 

In  opening  an  argument  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  locate 
the  burden  of  proof ;  in  other  words,  to  show  how  much  is 
to  be  proved  to  win  the  case,  and  whether  or  not  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  for  or  against  the  proposed  change.  The 
debater  lightens  his  task  in  so  far  as  he  can  shift  the  burden 
upon  his  opponents.  It  is  easier  to  uphold  than  to  tear 
down  the  existing  condition  of  things.  He  who  affirms 
must  prove.  If  he  should  change  existing  social,  political  or 
religious  customs,  he  must  overcome  an  affirmative  assump- 
tion. The  negative  need  do  no  more  than  meet  the  argu- 
ments set  forth  by  the  affirmative.  It  would,  however,  make 
their  case  doubly  sure  if  they  would  offer  constructive  argu- 
ments to  show  that  civilization  would  not  be  benefited  by 
the  proposed  change.  In  courts  of  law  the  burden  does  not 
rest  forever  on  him  who  begins  the  prosecution,  for  as  soon 
as  he  presents  a  prima  facie  case  he  raises  a  presumption 
against  the  defendant.  The  burden  then  shifts  until  again 
there  is  evidence  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Now  once  under  headway,  an  argument  should  proceed, 
as  I  sometimes  say,  by  blocks,  i.  e,,  each  separate  argument 
as  a  section  of  the  whole.  Each  subordinate  proposition 
should  be  stated  plainly  at  or  near  the  opening  of  the  new 
section  or  block.  Then  should  come  the  facts,  proofs  and 
illustrations;  then,  if  progress  has  been  made,  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  proposition  as  proved.  This  keeps 
things  in  order  and  well  rounded  up  at  the  end  of  each  sec- 
tion, and  aids  very  materially  in  the  quality  of  clearness  and 
in  the  interest  aroused. 

In  the  conclusion  there  should  be  a  general  recapitulation 
of  the  main  arguments,  and  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  feelings. 

Those  motives  should  be  employed  which  strike  the  high- 
est moral  plane.  Almost  all  individuals  are  susceptible  to 
appeals  to  duty,  virtue  or  happiness.  Appeals  may  be  di- 
rected toward  audiences  in  the  same  way. 
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To  conclude,  I  would  say  that  to  faeoome  a  good  ddiater, 
one  must  set  forth  clearly  the  mopoiition  in  ddrnte;,  adant 
ailments  to  the  subject  and  the  occasioa^  proceed  toward 
climax  in  argument,  discover  and  eacpoae  any  feii«*»grft,  show 
fairness  to  opponents,  concede  what  will  not  injure  the 
cause,  and  remember  that  facts  and  truth  are  mote  vital  •*"« 
declarations  and  contradictions. 


Mr.  Hawn  :  There  are  two  modes  of  getting  the  best 
from  our  leader  this  morning;  ooie  is  addng  quesfions  of 
him,  through  me  as  chairmen ;  the  other  is  taming  over  to 
him  the  little  remaining  time  and  ask  him  to  show  us,  as 
suggested,  the  actual  conduct  of  a  ddiate.  Will 
make  a  motion. 


A  motion  was  made  by  Mrs.  Frances  Carter  and  sec- 
onded by  Mrs.  Tracy  that  Mr.  TrueUood  be  given  the  re- 
maining time  in  which  to  show  the  Associatioo  his  methcMl 
of  conducting  a  class  in  debate.    Motion  carried. 


Mr.  Trueblood  :  I  will  not  ask  any  one  to  debate  with- 
out preparation.  To  take  up  the  questions  suggested  in  the 
paper  and  ask  any  one  to  debate  them  here  would  not  be  fair 
to  them  or  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
proper  thing  for  every  one  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  before 
coming  before  an  audience.  That  does  not  mean  he  should 
write  out  and  commit  the  parts  he  expects  to  give,  but  that 
he  should  know  his  ground  thoroughly,  be  sattirated  with 
his  subject,  and  speak  from  fullness. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  an  ordinary  class  room 
exercise  and  debate,  I  should  say  that  a  debating  class 
should  not  consist  of  more  than  twenty- four  students ;  pref- 
erably, in  university  work,  eighteen.  I  should  divide  these 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  into  teams  of  three.  The  questions 
should  be  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  I  ap- 
point— or  rather  in  order  that  the  class  may  have  as  much 
to  do  with  it  as  possible — ask  them  to  nominate  three  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  shall  assist  me  in  arranging  a  program 
of  questions  for  the  semester.  Then  every  member  of  the 
class  who  would  like  to  have  some  subject  debated  writes 
out  the  subject  and  hands  it  to  the  Committee.  We  get  to- 
gether, arrange  the  questions,  and  state  them  as  I  have  indi- 
cated in  my  paper ;  that  is,  we  seek  well-balanced  questions 
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and  an  affirmative  statement  of  them.  Then  we  set  the 
dates.  In  a  two-hour  course  we  debate  about  twenty-four 
questions  in  a  semester.  The  other  ten  or  twelve  hours  are 
devoted  to  a  book  on  debating  and  to  lectures  and  quizzes. 

Each  team  comes  on  about  every  third  or  fourth  recita- 
tion. We  get  a  class  of  eighteen  through  about  six  debates 
each  semester.  The  members  of  a  team  get  together  and 
divide  up  the  question.  They  make  out  a  brief  for  the  whole 
subject  and  divide  it  into  three  parts  and  each  one  of  them 
takes  one-third  of  it.  When  they  come  into  the  class  room, 
each  presents  to  me,  at  the  desk,  a  full  brief  of  his  particular 
division  of  the  subject.  I  look  over  the  briefs  during  the 
progress  of  the  speeches,  and  make  corrections  at  the  close 
of  the  hour.  I  do  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  debate, 
when  I  can  help  it,  unless  some  one  is  out  of  order.  The  first 
affirmative  speaker  in  an  hour's  recitation  will  open  with  a 
six  minutes'  speech  and  close  the  debate  with  a  three  minutes' 
speech.  All  other  members  have  seven-minute  speeches. 
They  come  up  in  order  without  calling.  As  soon  as  one 
leaves  another  takes  the  platform  and  goes  right  on  with 
the  debate.  In  the  beginning  of  his  speech  he  usually  refers 
to  something  said  by  a  member  on  the  opposite  side.  If  thev 
make  a  strong  impression,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  him  to 

fo  on  until  he  has  refuted  the  arguments  of  the  other  side, 
n  the  beginning  some  are  so  timid  that  they  want  to  com- 
mit their  speeches  and  go  over  them  carefully  before  giving 
them  to  the  class ;  but  I  find,  before  the  semester  ends,  most 
of  them  prefer  to  get  along  with  but  a  few  notes.  1  ask 
them  not  to  bring  copious  notes  upon  the  platform,  but  to 
bring  headings  and  sub-headings  on  a  small  card,  which 
may  be  concealed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  They  can  refer 
to  these  and  go  on  with  their  work  without  being  interrupted 
very  much.  When  they  have  to  answer  so  many  things 
brought  up  by  the  other  side,  I  think  it  unwise  in  a  debate 
of  that  kind  to  charge  the  memory  with  all  the  things  they 
would  like  to  refute ;  therefore,  I  make  no  objections  to  their 
using  a  few  cards  in  taking  notes  of  what  they  desire  to  meet 
in  refutation. 

I  find  that  young  ladies,  as  well  as  young  gentlemen, 
get  very  much  interested  in  these  discussions.  They  become 
much  aroused  sometimes  in  debate,  and  young  ladies,  who 
at  first  have  not  been  able  to  say  more  than  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  words,  must  yield  the  floor  at  the  sound  of  the 
gavel.    They  become  very  free,  easy  and  pliant  in  speaking 
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on  the  platform.    It  is  very  interesting^,  indeed,  to  see  their 
progress  from  month  to  month  in  debate. 

That  is  the  plan,  in  general,  of  conducting*  a  simple  reci- 
tation in  debate.  Of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  I  take 
up  each  one  of  the  debaters  singly  and  correct  him  on  his 
work,  that  he  may  improve  before  the  next  debate  not  only 
in  argument,  but  in  delivery.  Of  course,  in  all  I  have  said 
I  presuppose  good  delivery.  You  all  understand  that  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  study  of  Elocution.  That  is  to  be  cor- 
rected as  carefully  as  anything  else  in  debate,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  where  two  persons  have  equally  good  arguments, 
the  one  whose  delivery  is  the  best  will  win  his  case. 

After  a  ten-minute  recess  the  President  resumed  the  ses- 
sion and  announced  a  communication  from  the  local  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  ^liss  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, intnxluced  Mr.  Lincoln  C.  Stockton,  of  Denver,  who 
announced  that  railway  people  and  public  bodies  of  the  city 
liad  tendered  a  free  ride  of  five  or  six  miles  to  those  meeting 
at  tlie  Denver  Loop  at  about  two  o'clock,  that  afternoon, 
wliere   those    who    had    registered    their   names    with    the 
Committee  would  receive  tickets.    Also,  that  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  a  free  trip  from  Denver  to  Golden 
was  also  tendered  members  of  the  Association,  over   the 
Denver,  Lakewood  &  Golden  Railroad.    '"Those  of  you,"  he 
added,  "not  acquainted  with  mountain  scenery  will  be  very 
nuich  deli/:^]itcd.    On  Saturday  we  want  to  take  you  over  the 
Switzerland  Trail,  bringing  you  back  to  the  city  again  at 
5  :45  p.  m.    That  trip  will  cost  two  dollars  for  each  person 
who  goes,  and  will  take  you  up  where  you  can  pick  flowers 
from  under  the  snowdrifts.     We  hope  enough  of  you  will 
go,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  drain  the  treasury  of  the  local 
Society  to  make  uj)  the  difference  between  that  and  the  reg- 
ular ])rice  of  the  ticket.    This  is  the  lowest  price  ever  given 
to  any  Convention  or  set  of  persons  making  this  trip — a 
five-dollar  trip. 

Mr.  Hawx  :  To  expedite  matters,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  devoting  a  few  moments  to  settling  the  matter  now  as  to 
the  excursion  this  afternoon.  I  cannot  excuse  members 
from  attending  a  business  meeting  called  for  one  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  This  Xominating  Committee  work  must  be  done 
to-day,  but  I  think  we  can  do  that  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Those  of  you  who  wish  to  take  the  trip  this  afternoon,  start- 
ing from  the  Loop  at  five  minutes  before  two,  will  take  this 
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moment  to  write  their  names  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  I  will 
have  them  taken  up. 

The  slips  for  the  afternoon's  trip  having  been  collected, 
the  regular  program  was  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  We  will  now  oroceed  at  once  to  voluntary 
recitals  of  members  for  criticism.  Who  is  the  first  willing 
victim  ? 

Miss  Hallie  Q.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  volunteered. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Thank  you.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the 
men  seem  to  leave  it  to  the  women  to  be  first — I  believe  the 
women  have  more  courage  than  we,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  (After  conferring  with  Miss  Brown.) 
Miss  Brown  selects  as  critics.  Miss  Powell,  Prof.  Newens 
and  myself.  The  Selection  is  Paul  Dunbar's  "When  Ma- 
lindy  Sings." 

Miss  Brown,  after  a  short  sketch  of  the  old  negro's  en- 
thusiasm for  Malindy's  voice,  and  his  attempt  to  dissuade 
his  young  mistress  from  attempting  to  do  what  none  but 
Malindy  could  do — to  sing,  recited  the  poem. 

Mr.  Hawn  :    I  will  call  on  Miss  Powell  for  her  criticism. 

Miss  Powell:  Mr  Chairman:  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  criticise,  but  as  you  have  said,  I  am  in  for 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  all  the  poems  of  this  author,  the 
chief  thing  is  imagination ;  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
people  is  a  vivid  imagination,  and  is  seems  to  me  that,  in  an 
interpretation  of  their  poetry,  we  must  altogether  lose  our 
self-identity,  as  it  were,  and  feel  so  fully  the  imaginative 
situation,  the  conception  of  the  character,  that  that  imagined 
situation,  dominates  voice  and  body  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
are  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  reciting,  and  our 
hearers  are  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  an  elocu- 
tionist reciting  a  poem.  '  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  poem,  the  reader  might  have  made  it  a  little 
more  imaginative,  so  that  the  conception  and  idea  should 
transcend  in  the  response  of  voice  and  body — a  little  more 
than  she  did. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  meant  to  say  to  the  reader  that  she  has 
always  a  moment  of  rejoinder,  of  response  to  her  critics, 
because  her  intentions  may  have  been  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Newens  :  What  I  have  to  say  with  reference  to  this 
production  may  be  carried  along  on  two  particular  lines. 
One  is  with  that  subject  we  have  discussed  here  upon  the 
floor  of  our  Convention  time  after  time — whether  or  not  it 
is  advisable  for  a  man  to  take  a  woman's  part  or  a  woman 
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to  take  a  man's  part,  and  it  seems  to  me  (I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  saying  that  at  the  suggestion  and  invitation  of  our 
President)  that  the  extent  to  which  a  woman  shall  take  a 
man's  part  and  a  man  take  a  woman's  part  shall  be  very  care- 
fully weighed  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  work  that  the 
person  of  the  opposite  sex  shall  have  to  do.  I  fear  that  tliere 
will  be  a  feeling  of  sadness  resting  on  herself  and  m^df 
and  the  audience  when  the  individual  speaking  has  not  fully 
weighed  the  amount  of  work  which  the  person  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  is  to  do  in  the  production  and  goes  beyond  the 
bounds,  the  extreme  of  time  in  which  the  individual  may 
have  lawful  right,  if  you  please,  to  present  tiiat  person  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

My  other  point  is  this — it  is  practically  the  same:  no  two 
people  have  the  same  conception  of  the  same  production. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  never  conceive  of  this  old  man 
singing  any-  portion  of  this  production  However,  this  is 
not  an  adverse  criticism  upon  any  one  so  c(Miceiving  it,  pro- 
vided it  is  done  in  a  manner  that  is  wholly  compatible  with 
the  peculiar  nationality  or  personality  or  the  provincialisms 
of  the  class  of  people  which  is  represented.  The  adverse 
criticism  that  I  would  lend  to  it  is  this — that  if  the  old  man 
is  the  character  who  is  sup|k>sed  tahave  presented  these  sen- 
timents, that  old  man's  voice  should  have  been  held  to  with 
all  the  religious  strenuosity  that  the  speaker  himself  could 
have  mustered  to  his  aid,  and  the  high  voice,  high  tones  and 
high  pitches  should  have  been  scrupulously  avoided,  and  the 
pitch  of  the  voice  so  carefully  weighed  that  we  would  see, 
not  two  individuals,  the  old  man  and  the  person  speaking, 
but  should  have  the  glorious  appreciation  and  imaginative 
sight  of  the  person  whom  the  reader  was  supposed  to  have 
represented. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Now,  I  am  sure  this  gives  us  a  sample  of 
what  criticism  can  do.  It  shows  that  we  can  be  a  help  to 
one  another  by  such  work.  I  wish  we  could  have  ten  hours 
a  day  of  it,  each  reciting  in  turn.  I  would  say  that  words  of 
truth  and  wisdom  were  spoken  by  both  critics  whom  the 
lady  asked  to  pass  judgment  upon  her;  and  I  want  to  in- 
dorse everything  said  and  make  more  emphatic  these  crit- 
icisms. But  I  want  to  go  further.  As  to  the  negro  dialect 
— you  know  that  is  my  mother  tongue — nothing  distresses 
me  more,  ordinarily,  than  an  attempt  at  negro  dialect.  One 
point  I  want  to  make  clear  to  you ;  you  cannot  possibly  write 
this  dialect.     If  you  write  it  as  the  negro  speaks  it,  with 
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euphonic  spelling,  no  one  reading  with  the  eye  would  under- 
stand it.  For  (illustrating)  "I  don't  care,"  he  says  some- 
thing like  "I  ah'n^t  care."  The  negro  does  not  sound  the 
"d"  in  *'don*t."  In  the  written  text  you  must  have  "don't," 
and  a  half-dozen  apostrophes  will  not  show  the  elisions  he 
makes  and  the  way  he  says  the  word.  The  negro  says,  "da" 
not  "dat,"  unless  accented.  He  says  "ain'(t.)"  I  heard 
"ain't"  three  or  four  times  in  the  reading  under  discussion. 
I  heard  careful  initial  and  final  t's.  All  the  way  through 
the  dialect  seemed  studied.  As  to  voice,  the  interpreter  has 
a  good,  clear,  soulful,  fresh  voice,  with  underlying  pathos 
and  humor.  She  enjoyed  giving  that  poem  herself.  As 
to  the  matter  suggested  by  the  last  critic,  I  agree  that  we. 
should  not  attempt  the  impossible — a  man  should  not  sing 
in  a  woman's  voice ;  he  would  not  attempt  it.  The  negroes 
are  the  most  imitative,  imaginative  people  in  the  world; 
consequently,  it  would  be  possible  for  one  to  attempt  to  show 
you  how  a  woman  talks  and  sings ;  and  so  it  is  possible,  al- 
though a  man  is  impersonated,  to  have  him  actually  hum- 
ming or  giving  us  just  the  way  Malindy  did  sing  the  "Rock 
of  Ages."  But  he  would  not  have  sung  the  descriptive 
passages.  The  reader  went  on  talking  and  singing  to  the 
very  end.  That  clearly  was  for  effect,  but  it  was  too  far 
beyond  the  pale  of  nature. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  this  as  a  dictum — I  won't  get 
another  chance  at  you  to-day.  I  get  a  little  tired  of  hearing 
"life  study."  Please  remember  that  no  art  is  life  and  no  art 
can  be  measured  solely  by  life.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  arts 
approach  life  as  near  as  the  limitations  of  that  particular  art 
will  admit.  You  cannot  give  a  statue  motion  nor  a  picture 
rotundity.  We  never  criticise  a  canvas  by  saying:  "This 
is  not  true,  a  real  live  woman  is  five  feet  four  inches  in 
stature."  A  painting  may  be  a  perfect  representation  of  a 
woman,  yet  be  only  one-half  inch  high.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be 
always  trying  to  fit  life  to  art  and  art  to  life.  There  is  a 
compromise  necessary. 

How  soon  this  would  be  proven  in  an  attempt  to  por- 
tray life,  just  as  it  is,  on  the  stage !  I  talk  to  my  friend  here. 
(Back  to  audience — few  words  to  friend  in  ordinary  low 
tones  as  in  life.)  Why,  you — the  audience — ^would  get  up 
and  leave.  My  first  duty  is  to  see  that  you  get  what  you 
expect;  I  must  approach  life  as  nearly  as  possible  in  my  art, 
but  I  must  remember  that  you  paid  your  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar  to  hear  the  words.    It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  fit  art  to 
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life,  but  you  must  approach  as  near  as  possible.  For  in- 
stance, in  this  case,  it  is  legitimate  to  have  talked  your  story 
in  rhyme,  but  it  is  not  life ;  no  human  being  ever  talked  in 
rhyme  or  meter;  still  the  reciter  could  have  dcme  it  so  as 
to  have  made  it  seem  a  little  more  Vkt  life»  and  no  negro, 
man  or  woman,  would  sine  descriptive  passages. 

Miss  Brown  :  Prof.  Newens  said  that  it  is  out  of  place 
for  a  woman  to  take  a  man's  character;  if  that  were'^ao^  I 
would  have  to  throw  out  half  my  repertcnre;  for  instance, 
"Ben-Hur,"  one  of  the  strongest  selections  I  have:  Another 
thing,  you  spoke  of  the  inartistic  way  of  singing;  I  represent 
that  it  was  Malindy  singing  and  not  the  old  man ;  the  voice 
was  thrown  up  and  back ;  it  is  thrown  off  in  the  badcg^round. 
You  hear  a  voice.  The  impersonator  must  throw  off  her 
voice  so  you  see  what  is  happening  on  the  outside.  The  old 
man  throws  his  voice  off — ^it  is  not  his,  but  MaUndy's.  He 
pauses  to  listen ;  she  gives  it  in  her  high  soprana  He  comes 
in  at  the  last.    Perhaps  it  is  inartistic,  but  it  is  my  idea. 

Again,  the  President  criticises  the  negro  dialect  and  says 
he  is  from  Alabama.  Now  the  negro  dialects  of  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  as  different  as  day  and 
night.  When  you  get  one,  you  have  not  got  the  other*  To 
my  knowledge,  a  well-known  man,  a  reader,  went  to  Vir- 
ginia and  studied  the  Virginia  negro's  dialect.  He  got  it 
perfectly.  He  went  before  a  Richmond  audience  at  the 
Opera  House  there  and  was  received  with  applause;  but  in 
South  Carolina  he  was  not  understood,  the  difference  was 
so  great.  I  have  heard  the  "dat"  strong  in  South  Carolina, 
in  Virginia  and  in  Alabama.  I  have  traveled  in  all  the 
Southern  States  and  studied  dialect.  For  this  selection  I  grot 
from  an  old  negro  man  the  manner  of  delivery ;  he  was  my 
gardener  when  I  taught  school  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  When- 
ever he  was  telling  anything  of  deep  interest,  he  sang  it. 
When  people  are  deeply  interested,  they  sing  out  their  words, 
and  when  they  are  dead  in  earnest.  He  sang  his;  that  is  in 
his  nationality.     I  reproduced  him  from  life. 

Mr.  Hawn  :    Some  other  reader,  please. 

(Miss  Alice  Washburn,  of  Milwaukee,  volunteered,  her 
selection  being  "The  Cure  of  Calumette,"  by  W.  H.  Drum- 
mond,  and  the  critics  chosen  by  her,  Miss  Xelke.  Mrs.  Carter 
and  Mr.  Trueblood.) 

Miss  Washburn  :  In  French  Canadian  districts,  when- 
ever a  priest  is  called  on  to  visit  the  dying,  he  carries  in  his 
buggy  a  t^ll,  which  is  rung  for  a  twofold  purpose :  it  calls 
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the  faithful  to  prayer  and  warns  travelers  on  the  roadway  to 
get  out  of  the  way. 

Miss  Washburn  then  recited. 

Mr.  Hawn  :    We  will  hear  from  Miss  Nelke. 

Miss  Nelke  :  Really,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
critics  need  preparation ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  criti- 
cise a  selection  in  a  dialect  with  which  one  is  utterly  un- 
familiar. That  may  be  perfect  French-Canadian  dialect  or 
it  may  be  abominable.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  latter,  how- 
ever, as  Miss  Washburn  is  not  the  kind  to  give  poor  work. 
But  not  knowing  it,  I  cannot  criticise  the  dialect.  I  would 
have  to  go  to  Canada  and  stay  a  long  while  before  my  educa- 
tion would  be  perfect. 

The  method  I  am  inclined  to  follow  in  being  a  critic  is 
that  suggested  by  our  President — to  say  nice  things.  I 
thought  the  reading  very  able.  My  unfamiliarity  with  the 
dialect  made  me  miss  some  of  it,  I  think;  missed  part  of 
the  story.  But  I  thought  that  the  dialect  was  not  always 
maintained.  I  heard  absolutely  pure  English  in  some  words, 
though  I  suppose  it  is  hard  to  maintain  such  a  difficult  dia- 
lect as  that.  It  was  impressive  and  earnest,  so  much  so 
thatT  really  forgot  to  be  critical. 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  feel  just  as  Miss  Nelke  did;  that  I, 
would  like  preparation.  I  don't  know  anything  about  Cana- 
dian dialect,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  I  was  impressed.  I 
hardly  know  the  story,  but  I  felt  the  charm  of  gesture,  the 
charm  of  the  thought  of  the  little  old  Frenchman,  notwith- 
standing that  I  did  not  understand  half  of  the  words.  I 
cannot  tell  you  just  where  it  was,  because  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  story,  but  just  where  the  reader  spoke  of  the  pass- 
ing away,  the  exciting  part  of  it,  I  thought  the  old  man  be- 
came a  little  bit  more  Miss  Washburn,  but  her  gestures 
previous  to  that  were  just  those  that  would  harmonize  with 
the  character  she  was  giving.  I  wish  I  were  more  capable 
of  criticising  this  recitation.  It  was  so  simple  and  yet  so  im- 
pressive. I  think  we  should  be  proud  of  Miss  Washburn  as 
one  of  our  members. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  Miss  Nelke  has  voiced  my  sentiments 
exactly  in  this  mater.  I  do  not  know  the  dialect.  I  have 
lived  close  to  Canada,  but  do  not  know  it  well  enough  to 
know  if  it  was  given  right  or  not ;  but  to  me  it  was  impres- 
sive, and,  although  occasionally  there  were  words  that  were 
not  plain,  I  think  that  was  due  to  the  dialect.  Miss  Wash- 
burn would  be  perfectly  understood  by  everybody  in  this 
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room  if  speaking  English.  Of  course,  if  she  spcfot^  entirely 
in  French,  I  would  lose  most  of  it  If  she  spcADC  half  of  it, 
I  would  lose  most  of  the  Frendi  part;  but  in  English,  I  feel 
sure  she  would  be  understood.  I  know  her  work  was  im- 
pressive as  far  as  understood  by  me,  and  as  hr  as  the  duir- 
acter  of  the  old  man  is  concerned.  I  see  no  reason  Vffiy  any- 
body, who  desires  to  read  any  production,  may  not  attencipt 
the  impersonation  of  any  character.  Why  should  a  wonum 
not  take  up  any  character  she  wants  to  read,  in  Shakespeare, 
and  be  successful?  Why  should  not  Miss  Washburn  take 
an  old  man's  character  and  read  successfully  and  tnipmon- 
ate  successfully,  as  I  think  she  did?  I  don't  think  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  use  an  old  man's  voice  in  personating  an 
old  man.  There  is  something  more  to  that  old  tnaxt  than 
mere  personation;  you  are  after  what  the  author  has  in 
mind  to  give  to  you,  and  to  make  it  impressive,  not  exact. 
Clearness  and  earnestness,  and  that  which  makes  you  for- 
get about  being  appointed  to  criticise  are  the  things  which 
make  it  good.  That  is  the  way  I  felt  about  Miss  Washburn's 
reading.    I  was  much  interested  in  what  she  was  dcmi^. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  No  one  has  asked  me  to  say  a  word,,  but 
let's  consider  a  suggestion  g^ven  by  the  last  critic.  It 
sounds  very  liberal  to  say,  "Why  should  not  a  woman  im- 
personate a  man  or  a  man  impersonate  a  woman  ?"  but  the 
very  women  before  me  to-day  would  be  the  first  to  object  to 
the  impersonation  of  themselves  by  any  male  being  unless 
in  burlesque.  It  is  always  offensive,  and  the  outside  critics 
have  no  more  bitter  criticism  to  make  of  us  than  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  content  to  stop  on  lines  of  suggestion  by 
voice  and  manner,  but  actually  attempt  to  impersonate.  I 
have  known  the  women  of  New  York  City  and  Brookl)m 
audiences  to  get  up  and  leave  the  room  when  one  of  the  most 
advertised  readers  in  the  country  read  female  parts.  He 
makes  them  inane  and  offensive  to  the  women,  who  object 
to  the  man's  attitude  and  curvilinear  lines  and  pitch  of  his 
voice  as  insulting  to  womankind.  Now,  suggestion  and  im- 
personation are  different  things.  A  woman  can  take  a  man's 
part,  suggest  a  man's  voice  and  manner,  and  give  no  offense, 
but  she  need  not  stand  with  her  feet  apart,  hands  behind  her 
back,  stride  across  the  stage  or  take  a  man's  posture,  playing 
the  actual  man.  Miss  Washburn  suggested  without  offense ; 
she  suggested  a  man's  voice  and  manner,  and  that  very  satis- 
factorily. 

Miss  Washburn  :    There  is  very  little  I  r.ave  to  say.    Of 
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course,  the  value  of  criticism  is  not  in  pulling  down,  but  in 
helping  us  to  see  any  weak  spots  that  may  be  Overcome  or 
strengthened.  The  fact  was  mentioned  that  some  parts  of 
the  selection  were  not  understood ;  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
it ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  must  be  some  little  weakness  on 
my  part.  I  don't  believe  in  trying  to  impersonate  a  male 
character  fully  with  the  voice  and  attitude ;  back  of  these  is 
the  thought,  which  is  the  stronger  and  more  vital  point, 
which  will  bring  out  the  character — the  quality  of  soul  and 
individuality  back  of  them  that  must  be  seen  or  you  won't 
bring  out  that  character,  and  so  they  are  things  to  be  sub- 
ordinated. 

So  far. as  the  dialect  is  concerned,  I  am  not  sure  I  have 
mastered  it ;  I  was  not  brought  up  among  them,  but  I  re- 
ceived suggestions  from  hearing  it  in  Milwaukee,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  French  Canadians.  They  eliminate 
final  consonants,  and  they  pronounce  "th"  sometimes  like 
"d"  and  sometimes  like  the  French  "zh."  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  peculiarities  of  that  kind.  But  I  feel  that  the  critics 
have  been  very  lenient  with  mie.  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
weak  spots,  but  I  tried  to  suggest  the  part  of  an  old  man 
and  bring  out  his  character  and  let  the  externals  of  voice  and 
physical  position  be  of  minor  importance.  If  I  have  done 
so,  I  am  pleased,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindly 
criticism. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  at  eight-thirty  o'clock,  a  reception 
was  tendered  at  the  Adams  Hotel  to  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Elocutionists  by  the  Colorado  Associa- 
tion of  Elocutionists. 


fMMim  of  tlft  9aiii  IBo&i; 

Wednesday,  June  24,  1903 — 10:00  a.   >c. 


The  President  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hawn  :  We  will  now  hear  a  paper  by  Miss  Prances 
Tobey,  of  the  Denver  Normal  School  on  the  subject  of 
**The  How  vs.  the  What  in  the  Development  of  Expression." 


Miss  Tobey:  Friends  atui  Fellow  Students:  I  am  glad, 
as  a  resident  of  Denver,  to  add  my  word  of  welcome  to  your 
Association,  and  to  thank  you  personally  that  you  have 
graciously  consented  to  come  to  us,  to  give  to  tis  of  your 
wealth  of  wisdom  and  inspiration,  and  I  believe  that, 
widely  separated  as  we  are  in  point  of  place,  we  meet  in  a 
spirit  of  comradeship.  I  believe  that,  whether  our  aims 
are  definitely  formulated  or  not  they  are  one,  and  that 
we  all  express  one  truth  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts  some- 
thing like  this  prayer  voiced  for  us  by  Richard  Hovey  • 

Teach  me  then  to  fashion  worlds  in  little, 
Making  form,  as  God  does,  one  with  spirit ; 
Be  the  priest  that  makes  God  into  bread  to  feed  the  world! 

I  have  nothing  new  to  bring  you  this  morning.  The 
ideals.I  would  emphasize,  I  think,  are  those  which  have 
been  often  emphasized  before.  I  have  not  met  with  you 
very  many  times,  and  yet,  while  there  are  still  the  Philistines 
who  have  not  recognized  that  we  are  trying  to  put  our 
work  on  an  educational  basis,  I  think  it  has  perfected  many 
ways  to  formulate  these  ideals  anew. 

Every  art  has  its  criteria,  definite  and  absolute,  by 
which  it  may  be  measured.  These  criteria  are  based  upon 
laws  as  deep-seated  as  life  itself,  and  are  universal  in  their 
application.  Certain  rules  might  be  formulated  for  any 
art.  The  question  which  I  have  chosen  to  consider  this 
morning  is  this:  What  is  the  place  of  art  criteria,  what  is 
the  place  of  rules,  in  the  development  of  the  orator  or  the 
reader.?     To  what  extent  shall  we  allow  the  mind   of  the 
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pupil  to  be  engrossed  in  the  haw  of  his  art,  in  the  course  of 
his  natural  evolution  in  expression  toward  the  plane  of  art  ? 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  this  hypothesis :  Criteria, 
a  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  forms,  may  be  helpful 
to  the  critic  as  a  standard  of  measurement ;  they  are  helpful 
to  the  teacher  as  affording  a  key  to  the  action  of  the  pupil's 
mind;  further  than  that,  they  do  not  concern  the  pupil  at  all, 
until  in  the  course  of  his  evolution  he  has  reached  the  plane 
of  art — has  become  a  creative  artist,  until  he  has  gained 
that  degree  of  strength,  firmness  and  independence  whereby 
he  may  stand  alone  and  not  be  hampered  by  the  knowledge 
of  forms.  Furthermore,  I  hold  that  that  is  the  most 
successful  teacher — the  only  true  teacher — who  has  the 
power  to  lead  the  pupil  up  the  steep  heights,  to  the  lofty 
realms  of  the  Beautiful,  without  permitting  him  to  become 
conscious  of  the  process  of  climbing — ^without  letting  him 
know,  at  the  time,  haw  he  did  it. 

May  I  advance  the  following  arguments  in  support  of 
my  assumption? 

I.  Spontaneous  expression  is  truest.  That  poem  speaks 
most  vitally  to  the  heart  that  comes  most  directly  from  the 
heart,  not  that  which  has  the  highest  rhetorical  quality. 
That  music  stirs  the  soul  most  potently  which  springs 
from  a  soul  at  white  heat.  If  this  be  true  generally  in  art 
how  especially  does  it  hold  true  of  our  art  of  vocal  expres- 
sion! And  why  especially  here?  Because  our  art  is  the 
least  formal  of  the  arts;  I  think  we  need  not  except  even 
music.  Indeed,  I  like  to  quote  the  words  Robert  Browning 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Abt  Vogler,  when,  in  the  ecstasy 
of  his  rapture,  he  places  the  divine  art  of  music  on  the 
pinnacle  of  inspiration ;  I  like  to  quote  the  words  as  capable 
of  application  to  ourselves,  with  the  change  of  a  few  terms : 

All  through  my  keys  that  gave  their  sound  to  a  wish  of  my  soul, 
All  through  my  soul  that  praised  as  its  wish  flowed  visibly  forth, 
All  through  music  and  me!     For  think,  had  I  painted  the  whole  , 
Why,  there  it  had  stood,  to  see,  nor  the  process  so  wonder  worth; 
Had  I  written  the  same  made  verse — still,  effect  proceeds  from 

cause. 
Ye  know  why  the  forms  are  fair,  ye  hear  how  the  tale  is  told; 
It  is  all  triumphant  art,  but  art  in  obedience  to  laws. 

Painter  and  poet  are  proud,  in  the  artist-list  enrolled; 

But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will  that  can. 
Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them,  and  lo!  they  are! 

The  art  of  oratory  is  the  most  plastic  of  the  arts.  The 
very  essence  of  its  charm  is  the  freshness  of  the  mold. 
The   forms   are   indeed   ''fresh  from  the   protoplasm," — 
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ever-changing,  ever-blending,  never  fixed.  The  moment 
they  become  conscious  and  labored,  the  charm  is  gone. 
Indeed,  in  one  sense  there  is  no  How  in  vocal  expression; 
for  your  expression,  if  truthful,  is  but  the  moving  out  upon 
the  world  of  your  individuality,  and  just  as  your  individuality 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  being,  so  you  are 
not  the  same  to-day  that  you  were  yesterday.  How,  then, 
can  you  have  any  fixed  manner  of  expression?  You  are 
what  you  are;  and  for  you  to  attempt  to  fit  yourself  into  a 
certain  mold  of  expression,  because,  forsooth,  some  one 
has  said  that  it  is  a  proper  form,  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

2.  Expression,  a  **pressing  out,"  reveals  only  what  is 
within.  It  is  an  inevitable  law.  If,  then,  you  have  led 
your  pupil  to  center  his  thought  upon  the  way  he  is  doing 
the  thing,  the  form  of  expression,  the  manner  of  saying 
the  thought,  the  appearance  which  he  is  presenting  while 
speaking,  you  have  very  plainly  wasted  his  power.  The 
attention  of  his  audience  will  be  drawn  to  his  manner 
rather  than  to  his  matter.  If  he  be  thinking,  *'Now,  I 
must  employ  such  a  tone,  such  an  inflection,  such  a  gesttire, 
in  saying  this  thing,"  his  thought  will  inevitably  be  reported 
and  his  audience  will  be  conscious  either  of  how  beautifully 
or  abominably  he  is  doing  the  thing,  which  clearly  defeats 
the  legitimate  end  of  the  speaking.  For  the  legitimate 
end,  and  the  oily  legitimate  end,  of  public  address  is  to 
serve  men  by  directing  their  thinking,  in  accordance  with 
true  and  beautiful  objects  of  thought,  never  to  win  approval 
for  the  speaker. 

If  the  mind  of  your  pupil  be  directed  toward  the  ma;i«t'r 
of  speaking,  there  is  plainly  a  waste  of  force  in  two  ways: 
he  is  losing  much  of  the  influence  which  he  would  exert 
over  his  audience  through  concentration  on  his  theme, 
and  he  is  losing  their  attention  to  his  thought  through 
diverting  it  to  himself.  Economy  of  force  is  a  law  which 
holds  in  art  just  as  potently  as  in  nature,  in  mechanics, 
in  society  Your  pupil's  thought  must  describe  the 
straight  line,  the  shortest  distance  between  his  mind  and 
the  mind  of  his  hearer,  if  he  would  not  dissipate  his  forces. 

In  the  third  place — and  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all,  because  I  am  interested  in  this  matter  of  the  develop- 
ment of  vocal  expression  as  an  educational  force,  and  it  is 
from  that  point  of  view  I  would  si)eak  to-day — to  attempt 
to  fasten  forms  of  expression  upon  the  growing  soul  is  to 
limit  its  growth.     Not  only  is  expression  itself  a  process  of 
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evolution — expression  is  necessary  to  the  evohUian,  the 
unfolding  of  tlie  individual.  Upon  this  law  do  we  base  our 
claim  for  the  immeasurable  value  of  scientific,  systematic, 
training  and  development  in  expression.  I  know  of  no 
other  department  of  training  in,  our  schools  to-day  that 
has  to  do  so  directly  with  the  making  of  man  as  a  unity  of 
the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  with  the  coordination 
of  his  forces  as  has  this  persistent  endeavor  to  lead  all  of 
the  powers  of  the  being  out  into  adequate  expression — ^to 
put  man  in  command  of  all  his  faculties.  But  surely  we 
could  not  claim  this  high  standing  as  an  educational  power 
for  a  system  of  training  which  imposed  forms  of  expression, 
however  beautiful,  upon  the  individual,  and  sought  to  lead 
him  to  fit  those  forms;  surely  not.  It  is  never  educational 
to  fit  form  to  spirit.  The  soul  may  be  trusted  to  carve  its 
own  forms,  with  unerring  truthfulness  and  effectiveness 
if,  after  rendering  the  material  plastic,  you  possess  the 
power  of  speaking  to  the  soul  in  the  student.  But  if  we 
are  to  prove  our  worthiness  to  that  noblest  of  all  titles  of 
honor-^that  of  '^educator" — ^we  must  take  care  that  the 
young  minda,  under  our  direction ..  remain  creatures  of 
growth,  grawtb>f;toward  the  ever-receding  ideal,  rather 
than  that  they  ever  attain  tfeat  saddest  and  most  unenvi- 
able of  states — ^that  of  the  finish^  creature.  We  do  not 
want  to  put  a  growing  creature  into  a  box,  eyei^  though  it 
be  a  box  of  precious  woods  set  with  glittering  gems. 

Is  it  not  true  in  all  the  aits,  does  not  the  same  principle 
hold  good  in  all,  that  he  is  the  most  successful  teacher  who 
leads  the  student  to  do  the  thing  first  without  troubling 
him  much  with  principles?  Are  we  not  learning  that  long 
drill  in  language  work  must  establish  freedom  and  right 
habits  of  speech,  before  the  formal  rules  of  grammer  may 
be  profitably  presented?  Does  not  the  progressive  drawing 
teacher  of  to-day  insist  that  the  pupil  shall  observe  the 
thing,  then  draw,  with  no  question  of  the  **how''f  It  is 
rather  ''whaV  do  you  see  in  the  object,- that  will  enable  the 
child  to  reproduce  it.  It  is  true  that  the  child  is  helped 
to  draw  a  straight  line,  a  curve,  just  as  he  is  taught  to 
speak  and  read  words.  Before  he  can  converse  in  an 
universal  language  he  must  understand  the  terms  of  the 
universe.  But,  the  simple  terms  learned,  he  may  be  led 
rapidly  to  report  what  he  sees  in  nature.  I  think  the 
principle  must  apply  to  some  extent  in  the  art  of  music, 
although    we    still    hear    an    occasional    mother    protest: 
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"Hy  little  daughter  can  lepitMliioe  any  smiple  music  that 
she  hears,  bat  I  cannot  alknr  her  to  do  it.  If  ai*^  be  aUoiied 
to  play  by  'ear,'  she  will  become  noiled  bcsfoie  she  begiiii 
studWng.  She  will  form  bad  habits  that  will  be  diflknlt 
to  correct."  I  have  heaod  even  teachers  of  music  advance 
the  same  protest.  Yes,  veiy  likely  the  little  one  with 
the  mtisic  in  her  soul  that  ae^  to  i^eak  through  ^r^ii^ilH 
fingers  will  form  bad  habits,  mannerisina,  will  commit 
sins  against  technique, — but  what  of  that?  Is,  then, 
technique  the  main  thing  in  art?  Let  the  mother  of  the 
little  artist  remember  tta&:  it  is  easier  to  coriect  faults  of 
technique  than  to  rekindle  the  spark  of  divine  fixe  in  a  soul 
in  which  it  has  been  quenched.  Creative  power,  the 
kindling  of  the  imagination,  is  to  be  cherished  at  whatever 
cost;  without  it,  facility,  cleverness  in  execution,  brilliancy 
of  technique,  are  but  as  sounding  brass  and  tinlrimp 
cymbals.  Creative  power — the  devdopment  of  which  is, 
indeed,  the  end  of  all  education;  the  qmckening  of  the  soul 
and  leading  it  out  in  habitual  response  to  whatever  of 
beauty  and  truth  and  good  the  soul  may  see  in  God's 
universe.  It  is  because  I  believe  true  art  study  to  be  one 
of  the  potent  means  of  quickening  the  creative  power  that 
I  expect  to  be  a  life-long  student  of  art. 

But  how  lead  the  student  from  step  to  step  in  his  develop- 
ment toward  the  plane  of  art  without  making  him    con- 
scious of  the  process?     By  leading  him  out  in  expression 
while  holding  right  objects  of  thought  before  his  mind;  not 
before,  but  while  leading  him  to  respond  in  expression.      It 
is  the  consideration  of  the  **what'*  not  the  ''haw**  that  is  to 
transform  the  individual.     "Be  ye  transformed    by    the 
renewing  of  the  spirit."     The  apostle  touched  upon  a  vital 
educational    principle.     There    is    no    question    that    the 
teacher  who  has  the  power  to  renew  the  spirit  will  not  wait 
in  vain  for  the  transformation.     The  teacher  must  under- 
stand the  laws  of  the  mind  and  the  laws  of  art  that  are  to 
him  a  key  to  the  action  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  then  he 
must  be  able  to  hold  the  necessary  object  before  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  until  it  is  realized  by  the  imagination.      He 
must  then  be  able  to  stand  out  of  the  pupil's  way  and  let 
him  grow  in  accordance  with  that  object.     Having  taken 
care  that  the  proper  atmosphere  be  furnished,  he  must  be 
large  enough  to  stand  out  of  the  sunlight  and  let  Nature 
effect  her  work  unhindered. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  process  is  much  slower  than 
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jthe  old  one  of  teaching  ways  of  doing  things.  Culture  is 
always  slower  than  mere  acquisition.  You  remember  the 
story  told  of  the  distinguished  President  Finney  of  Oberlin, 
how,  in  response  to  a  plea  from  a  young  student  for  a 
shorter  course,  he  responded:  '* Young  man.  you  can 
grow  a  squash  in  three  months,  but  it  takes  years  to  make 
an  oak  tree!''  We  could  teach  the  pupil  rules  for  gesture, 
for  emphasis,  for  inflection,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in  a  few 
months;  whereas  if  he  be  very  much  constricted,  shut  in 
by  barriers  of  flesh,  it  will  be  a  long,  long,  careful,  patient, 
loving  process  to  lead  him  out  of  his  prison-house.  But, 
once  out,  he  will  never  return,  and  he  will  continue  to 
realize  new  freedom  as  long  as  he  has  life.  Whereas,  in  the 
first  case,  having  taught  him  to  make  pretty  forms  with 
unerring  accuracy,  how  have  you  helped  him?  What 
have  you  done  for  his  soul  ?  What  have  you  added  to  the 
power  within  him?  Of  course,  acquisition  is  the  easier 
method.  It  reduces  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  a 
par  with  that  of  the  dancing  master.  It  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  large  understanding  of  psychological 
laws.     It  is  little  wonder  that  it  was  so  long  employed. 

Doubtless  you  have  known,  and  are  thinking  of  at  this 
moment,  great  artists  who  belonged  to  the  old  school,  who 
learned  their  art  by  learning  its  rules.  I  have  known  some 
such.  I  hold  that  they  succeeded  in  spite  of,  not  because  of. 
unscientific  methods  of  instruction,  just  as  men  do  in  other 
fields.  Such  men  have  been  large  enough  to  transcend  rules, 
large  enough  to  fit  the  form  they  have  assumed,  becoming 
one  with  it  or  breaking  through  it  in  moments  of  inspira- 
tion. But  they  would  not  succeed  in  teaching  the  average 
pupil  by  the  same  method.  He  would  assume  the  form 
worn  easily  by  his  master,  and,  not  being  able  to  fill  it, 
would  rattle  around  in  it  and  present  a  woeful  aspect! 

Sincerity,  even  though  manifest  through  honest  crudity, 
is  less  offensive  than  grace  of  body  or  beauty  ot  voice  that 
obtrudes  itself,  thus  defeating  its  own  natural  end.  Then, 
shall  we  remember  it  is  an  educational  force,  this  work  in 
our  scientific  development  in  expression?  Shall  we  be 
quick  to  trust  natural  laws  of  growth?  Law  is  inevitable. 
We  are  so  anxious,  some  of  us,  for  immediate  results  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait,  so  we  fall  into  that  class  of  people 
who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  and  apply  our 
quicker  methods  to  get  results. 

Let  us  no  longer  divorce  form  and  spirit.     Let  us  trust 
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that  if  the  physical  agents  are  freed  through  technical  exer- 
cise (and  even  such  exerci^  need  not  be  mechanical)^  if  we 
speak  to  the  soul,  the  sotQ  will  respond  in  adequate,  forceful 
expression.         "   '  ^' 

There  is  an  inmost  center  in  lis  all, 
Where  truth  abides  in  fullness;  and  around. 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in. 
This  pmect,  clear  perception  which  is  truth. 

Toknow 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escax>e, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without. 

Mr.  Trueblood  presiding. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  You  have  heard  this  most  excellent 
paper  on  a  very  vital  subject.  It  is  now  open  for  discussion. 
Who  will  be  the  first  to  speak? 

Miss  Washburn  :  We  are  all  grateful  to  the  speaker  for 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  expression  is  a  matter  of  evolu- 
tion, that  it  takes  time  and  is  growth,  and  that  it  is  so  essen- 
tial to  emphasize  the  idea  that  the  student  is  to  concentrate 
his  mind  on  the  thought.  As  the  Chairman  said  in  his 
debate  yesterday,  the  debater  should  block  in  his  subject, 
outline  his  thought,  just  so  the  speaker  should  block  in  his 
subject  in  the  same  way,  talk  to  a  purpose,  present  his  sub- 
ject in  perhaps  the  light  in  which  he  wishes  to  illustrate  it. 
The  speaker  must  keep  his  thought  in  mind  all  the  time 
and  the  blocks  of  thought  are  merely  the  different  points  of 
view  from  which  he  views  his  mental  horizon.  You  must 
keep  that  in  mind,  that  it  is  what  you  have  to  say,  not  how 
you  say  it,  that  produces  an  effect  upon  an  audience,  and 
makes  delivery  effective.  Without  this  principle  of  unity, 
of  concentration  of  mind  upon  the  thought  to  be  presented, 
the  student  is  apt  to  go  off  upon  a  tangent.  His  speech 
may  be  thrilling  but  it  lacks  unity.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
the  purpose  of  the  author  in  giving  a  selection  and  that  it  is 
the  truth  that  comes  from  within  that  counts,  and  so 
emphasize  the  "what"  rather  than  the  "how." 

Mr.  Trueblood:  Let  us  hear  from  others. 

Mrs.  Denig:  Two  thoughts  were  borne  in  on  me  in 
listening  to  this  inspiring  paper.  One  was  this:  You  will 
find  it  written  in  that  true  old  book  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  The  other 
thought  was  that  we  who  are,  or  who  call  ourselves, 
teachers  are  only  students,  and  I  wonder  how  we  dare  set 
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ourselves  as  criteria  for  a  growing  soul.  I  feel  how  little  we 
know,  how  we  should  take  off  our  shoes  because  we  stand 
on  sacred  ground.  I  think  we  should  be  very,  very  careful 
how  we  stifle  the  spontaneity  of  the  pupils  coming  to  us  by 
setting  up  formulas.  I  believe  in  principles.  I  believe,  as 
Miss  Nelke  said  this  morning,  that  a  teacher  cannot  know 
too  much.  I  also  believe  in  making  the  way  just  as  clear 
for  the  pupil  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Carter:  In  listening  to  this  paper,  I  feel  also  the 
great  responsibility  we  assume  as  teachers  a;jd  the  different 
effects  we  must  have  upon  our  pupils.  I  remember  when  I 
was  very  young  I  had  a  Sunday  school  teacher  for  a  great 
many  years.  I  don't  remember  a  single  thing  she  said  to 
me,  but  I  remember  that  she  wore  a  pair  of  beautiful  garnet 
earrings.  I  remember  only  her  name  and  her  earrings.  I 
had  another  teacher  who,  when  I  was  with  her,  seemed  to 
bring  out  the  best  in  me.  I  never  think  of  her  but  I  feel 
like  trying  to  be  a  better  woman.  This  was  all  brought  up 
to  my  mind  in  listening  to  this  paper,  and  I  think  the  teacher 
who  fails  to  impress  the  pupil  with  the  spirit  of  the  work, 
even  if  she  is  teaching  technique,  fails  in  her  work;  and  I 
feel  that  we  owe  the  reader  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
excellent  thoughts  and  the  great  inspiration  her  paper  has 
offered  to  us. 

Mr.  Newens:  There  has  been  more  or  less  said  in  this 
convention  and  others  which  bears  upon  the  how.  The 
idea  is  whether  there  might  be  a  possible  throwing  aside 
of  the  what,  or  spirit  in  which  what  we  have  to  say,  is  pre- 
sented, through  the  how,  or  through  principles  or  systems, 
rather  than  through  this  ethereal  or  spiritual  realm,  which 
is,  really,  after  all,  indefinable.  The  inspiration  which  can 
come  from  a  teacher  may  be  enough  in  two  lessons  to  put 
the  pupil  well  on  the  way  towards  the  artist,  and  by  that 
inspiration  and  the  student's  own  consciousness  of  his 
worth  to  the  world  and  his  responsibility  he  makes  a 
mental  and  careful  report  to  himself  from  that  time  on, 
resulting  in  an  artist.  The  greatest  idea,  the  largest  idea 
and  most  inspiring,  that  I  ever  received  of  eternity  came 
from  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  geometry.  That  dear 
old  soul,  when  he  drew  a  line  on  the  board,  said:  "That  is 
not  a  line;  that  is  an  indication  of  it.  It  was  there  long 
before  I  drew  it  and  it  is  reaching  out  into  eternity.** 
And  when  he  drew  a  line  across  it  he  told  me  something  of 
eternity.     I  had  been  a  pretty  good  Sunday  school  boy  all 
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my  life,  but  somehow  through  the  soul  of  that  man  I 
became  conscious  of  the  idea  of  eternity.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  what  I  have  to  say  here  is  in  just  this.  Mis.  Denig 
has  touched  the  key  of  it:  we  ought  to  be  proud,  fellow- 
teachers,  when  we  find  a  student  in  whose  heart  and  soul 
and  ability  we  find  such  exceeding  power  that  we  are  timid 
in  their  presence  and  say,  "I  graduate  you  so  far  as  my 
own  abilities  to  teach  you  are  concerned."  It  ^ould  be 
the  happiest  moment  in  our  lives  when  we  have  found  a 
student  whose  soul  we  can  touch,  whose  ability  we 
can  so  inspire  that  he  stands  before  us  some  one  day,  in  a 
lesson,  absolutely  transformed,  and  we  can  say:  "I  have 
no  more  to  do  with  thee.  Go  thou  and  teach  some  one 
else/'  I  know  not  how  that  student  will  tell  some  one 
else,  but  I  dare  say  he  will  proceed  very  largely  on  the 
same  basis  and  with  the  same  method  and  principle,  and 
if  he  teaches  and  touches  some  one  else  so  that  he  too 
becomes  an  artist,  then  he  has  finished  his  mission  in  the 
work  and  our  mission  as  teachers  in  teaching  that  first 
individual  is  finished. 

Mrs.  Manning:  I  will  not  say  anything  on  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  We  are  all  agreed  that  it  was  very  beautiful, 
but  I  wish  to  comment  specially  on  the  fact  that  the 
speaker  did  what  few  women  attempt  to  do,  and  that  she 
did  it  well;  that  is,  giving  us  a  good  talk  and  using  her 
notes  so  little.  I  think  that  is  one  reason  why  those 
beautiful  truths  came  home  to  us  so  directly,  because  she 
talked  to  us.  I  think  if  we  could  all  take  a  lesson  from  it, 
she  has  set  us  a  good  example  in  many  respects,  but  in  that 
one  especially. 

Miss  Tobey:  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been 
said,  except  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  expressions  of 
appreciation  and  sympathy.  It  is  always  stimulating  to 
interchange  ideas.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  We  will  next  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  a  paper  on  "The  Study  of  Expression  as  an  Aid 
to  the  Appreciation  of  Literature,'*  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Davis,  of 
Chicago,  111. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  EXPRESSION  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE 
APPRECIATION  OF  LITERATURE. 

Mr.    Chairman: 

It  way  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  enthusiasm  of  this  hour 
to  say,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  that  the  art  of  vocal  expression,  as  well  as  the 
study  of  it,  is  in  ill-repute,  consequently  it  is  in  order  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  vital  benefits  derived  through 
the  art. 

A  college  friend,  seated  in  the  office  of  an  up-to-date 
college  president,  was  asked,  **Are  you  not  planning  to  be 
something  more  than  an  elocutionist  in  life?"  The  young 
man  was  not  surprised;  he  had  heard  the  same  question 
before.  The  fact  is,  the  study  of  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  arts  is  deemed  unworthy  the  serious  effort  of 
a  college-bred  man — or  woman,  I  was  going  to  say,  but 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  "the  sweet  girl  graduate"  may 
pursue  it  if  she  chooses ;  but  for  a  man  it  is  decidedly  out  of 
the  question.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  reasons  for  this 
Philistine  attitude;  suffice  it  to  say,  this  is  the  age  of  the 
practical.  In  the  words  of  a  noted  educator:  "We  are  too 
busy  getting  knowledge,  facts,  to  get  an  education." 
Neither  is  it  in  order  to  apologize.  The  day  of  apology 
was  all  too  long;  now  it  is  past.  The  elocutionist  no  longer 
needs  to  carry  a  list  of  apologies  in  his  pocket  to  gain 
admittance  into  the  assembly  of  the  wise.  Rather  it  is 
our  purpose  to  present,  once  again,  the  permanent,  vital 
value  of  elocutionary  training — the  aid  it  gives  to  the 
appreciation  of  literature.  If  such  a  study  possessed  no 
other  value,  it  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  fruitful 
forms  of  training,  not  only  to  those  who  make  elocution  a 
profession,  but  to  every  young  man  and  woman  in  college 
and  university. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  study  of  vocal  expres- 
sion is  in  ill-repute.  But  the  study  of  literature  has  been 
practically  ignored  until  recently.  Even  now  it  is  treated 
for  the  most  part  as  "a  hanger-on  to  the  study  of  philology." 
The  aims  of  the  study  are  so  varied,  and  methods  so  unsat- 
isfactory, that  Prof.  John  R.  Moulton  said,  before  the 
National  Educational  Association,  a  few  years  ago:  "The 
study  of  literature  has  yet  to  begin. ' '  Many  a  weary  student 
thinks  the  same  way  after  listening  to  a  half-hour  exhorta- 
tion to  drink  in  the  spirit  of  "  H  amlet '  * ,  followed  by  a  half -hour 
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philological  chase  after  one  word,  the  teactnal  mm^a^ning  d 
which  was  apparent  at  the  oflEset.  So  that  it  you  clhiin<T 
into  a  colleg^  English  library  room  you  may  be  struck  by 
the  presence  of  numerous,  wholesouled,  high-minded 
women,  but  an  exceedingly  thin  scattering  of  men,  until 
twenty  hours  before  the  examination. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  leading  teachers  and 
students  of  literature  are  coming  to  see  that  it  is  the  train- 
ing in  the  vocal  expression  of  literature  that  leads  to  the 
most  sympathetic  and  deep  appreciation  of  literature, 
which  is  the  aim  of  any  proper  study  ol  it.  A  noted 
Frenchman  recently  called  upon  the  people  of  Prance  to 
make  the  art  of  reading  aloud  "the  very  conusr-stone  of 
public  education."  Prof essor  Corson  of  Cornell  University 
would  make  it  the  only  test  of  a  student's  appreciation  of 
literatiu^.  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley  of  the  University  <rf  Cam^ 
bridge  has  said:  ''It  is  not  merely  for  its  practical  use  in 
after  life  to  those  whose  profession  demands  public  speaking 
that  I  desire  to  see  elocution  be  made  a  part  of  education; 
but  by  this  means  more  than  any  other  may  be  invoked  in 
the  minds  of  men  a  taste  for  poetry  and  eloquence."  In 
other  words,  it  makes  possible  the  appreciation  of  literature. 

Notice,  we  say  appreciation  of  literature.  We  do  every- 
thing with  literature  today  but  simply  appreciate  it.  We 
are  busy  with  many  things  concerning  literature  but  miss 
the  real  thing — literature  itself.  In  our  schools  we  study 
histories  of  literature,  histories  of  words,  history  of  writers; 
we  hear  lectures  on  literature,  criticisms  of  literature,  re- 
views of  books.  Outside  of  college  halls,  what  voracious 
appetite  for  literature!  Everything  goes,  or  rather  we  skip 
over  everything.  Everj'thing  is  ''reviewed."  We  are  not 
concerned  here  with  the  discussion  of  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil  in  this  attitude  toward  literature,  but  we  want 
to  emphasize  the  fact  it  will  never  yield  us  an  appreciation 
of  literature. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  the  expression  "Appreciate 
literature"?     And  how  does  the  study  of  expression  aid  it? 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  definitions,  in  the  term 
literature  we  include  those  literar>^  productions  that  be- 
cause of  their  substance  of  thought  and  emotion  and  form 
of  expression  make  a  permanent  appeal  to  men.  Now,  an 
appreciation  of  literature  means  the  sympathetic  compre- 
hension and  appropriation  of  all  that  literature  contains. 
There  is  in  literature  an  element  of  thought,  given  by  the 
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writer's  intellect,  which  gives  unity  to  the  production.  To 
appreciate  a  piece  of  literature  is  to  know  the  thought  it 
contains  by  a  detailed  analysis  and  careful  synthesis.  The 
fine  shades  of  meaning  in  phrase  and  clause  must  be  appre- 
hended. Again,  ther^  is  in  literature  an  element  of  emo- 
tion, in  which  the  thought  was  conceived  and  in  which  it 
lies  enwrapped.  Professor  Corson  has  termed  it  the  "in- 
forming life  of  literature.  **  'Call  it  what  you  will.  As  it  is 
the  highest  aim  of  literature  to  interpret  life,  so  the  highest, 
best  forms  of  literature  will  be  informed  with  emotions, 
passions,  aspirations,  which  are  the  essence  of  life.  To 
appreciate  a  piece  of  literature,  one  must  respond  sympa- 
thetically to  the  spiritual  notes  of  the  production.  Spirit 
attracts  spirit.  If  what  Mrs.  Browning  says  is  true,  **It 
takes  a  soul  to  move  a  soul,"  it  is  equally  true  that  it  takes 
a  soul  to  be  moved  by  a  soul. 

Lastly,  there  is  in  literature  an  element  of  imagination 
which  molds  the  thought  and  emotions  of  the  writer  into 
ideal  forms,  that  sees  "the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or 
sea,"  that  catches  sounds  lost  on  the  common  ear.  If  one 
is  to  appreciate  literature  he  must,  by  an  act  of  imagination, 
create  for  himself  the  spiritual  vision  of  the  writer.  "We 
are  all  poets  when  we  read  a  poem  well,"  Carlyle  has  said. 
It  is  well,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  feel  the 
same  emotion  that  thrills  the  man  at  the  summit,  but  to 
appreciate  fully  his  experience,  one  must  himself  stand  on 
the  summit,  to  view  the  same  landscape,  to  catch  the  same 
glories,  to  fill  in  for  himself  the  thousand  hints  that  no  pen 
can  hold.  Imagination  is  at  the  summit  of  experience,  but 
it  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  appreciation  of  life  and 
literature. 

Depth  of  thought  in  literature  calls  on  depth  of  thought 
in  the  reader;  warmth  of  feeling  on  warmth  of  feeling; 
spiritual  sight  on  spiritual  sight.  We  appreciate  literature 
only  when  we  comprehend  the  thought,  respond  to  the 
passion,  and  appropriate  the  vision. 

How,  then,  does  the  study  of  vocal  expression  aid  in 
appreciation?  We  are  concerned  here  primarily  with  the 
aim  of  such  study  and  with  such  details  of  method  as  are 
essential  to  all  method.  We  are  conscious  that  the  methods 
will  vary  in  every  sort  of  study.  But  the  end  in  view  is 
generally  the  same,  and  there  are  certain  specific  require- 
ments of  such  study  that  are  necessary  to  gain  the  end. 

It  is  a  commonplace  observation  that  in  order  to  give 
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vocal  expression  to  a  piece  of  literature  one  mtist  know  the 
thought  it  contains,  just  as  one  must  know  the  notes  of  a 
piece  of  music  in  order  to  play  it.     But  this  is  true  when  one 
does  not  intend  to  voice  the  Uterature.    The  point  to  be 
emphasized  here  is  that  the  mechanical  work  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  is  no  longer  tminteresting  and  wearisome 
because  it  is  not  made  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means,  where 
it  properly  belongs  in  the  study  of  literature.    Technical 
knowledge,  too,  is  appreciated  now  as  an  expression  of  life. 
A  knowledge  of  philology?    Yes,  if  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  thought.    A  study  of  literary  history?  Yes,  if  it 
will  make  the  piece  live,     A  study  of  biography  ?   Certainly, 
but  not  now  for  the  purpose  of  "literary  gossip."     The 
elocutionist  must  know  what  the  piece  of  literature  is,  not 
what  is  said  about  it. 

Moreover,  he  cannot  stop  with  the  possession  of  the 
thought.  Here  is  where  the  great  majority  of  conscientious 
students  of  liteiature  do  stop,  and  the  rest  never  get  this 
far.  The  work  of  the  elocutionist  is  just  begun.  He  must 
feel  before  he  can  express.  With  him  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
how  much  is  read,  but  how  much  is  felt.  "There,"  said 
the  famous  teacher  of  literature  to  his  pupils,  "take  those 
two  lines;  live  with  them.  If  I  may  feel  the  ring  of  true 
passion  in  them  at  the  end  of  two  months  you  will  have 
made  great  progress."  What  Shelley  says  so  beautifully 
of  the  skylark  may  be  applied  to  a  piece  of  literature : 

It   will   not   tell 
To  those  who  cannot  question  well 
The  spirit  that  inhabits  it. 
It  talks  according  to  the  wit 
Of  its  companions,  and  no  more 
Is  heard  than  has  been  felt  before. 

If  "art  sets  action  on  the  top  of  suffering/'  in  writing  a 
poem,  it  will  also  in  expressing  a  poem,  and  the  response  by 
the  emotions  to  the  passion  of  the  literature  which  condi- 
tions vocal  expression  fulfills  the  second  condition  of  the 
appreciation  of  literature. 

Finally,  the  elocutionist  must  make  both  thought  and 
feeling  his  own  by  the  creative  power  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. Imagination  is  primarily  a  matter  of  observation. 
So  the  student  of  expression  is  taught  to  observe  the 
incidents  of  his  own  experience  and  those  of  others.  Con- 
tinued observation  develops  sympathy  and  sympathy 
always  reveals  the  hidden  relations — ^the  power  to  see  and 
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express,  which  is  termed  creative  power.  Thus,  in  stimu- 
lating and  developing  the  imagination,  the  study  of  expres- 
sion is  the  greatest  aid  to  a  genuine  appreciation  of  liteia- 
ture. 

What  is  the  aim  of  the  study  of  expression?  What,  if 
not  above  all  else,  to  cultivate  and  develop  our  essential 
being,  to  educate  the  **What  is?*'  How  apt  are  the  lines 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  in  ''Aurora  Leigh:'* 

Let  me  think 

Of  forms  less,  and  the  external.     Trust  the  spirit 

As  so v' ran  nature  does;  to  make  the  form; 

For  otherwise  we  only  imprison  spirit, 

And  not  embody.     Inward  evermore 

To  outward, — so  in  life,  so  in  art 

Which  still  is  life. 

That  is  the  unwritten  motto  over  every  school  of  expres- 
sion worthy  the  name,  and  the  ideal  of  every  true  teacher. 
If  so,  then,  as  the  ideal  is  reached  in  any  degree,  literature 
will  be  appreciated.  Notice,  I  do  not  say  that  the  study 
of  expression  is  the  only  way  to  gain  power  to  think,  and. 
imagination  to  create — in  other  words,  spiritual  education. 
But  it  is  one  way.  and  one  that  is  often  overlooked;  and 
since  in  its  last  analysis  appreciation  of  literature  is  a 
matter  of  soul,  the  study  of  expression  is  of  invaluable  aid. 
Now,  there  are  many  things  that  ought  to  be  said  right 
here.  I  have  time  but  for  two.  In  securing  appreciation 
let  us  have  patience  to  wait.  We  don't  sow  a  kernel  of 
wheat  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  uncover  it  at  nine  to 
see  if  it  has  sprouted.  Neither  do  we  attain  spiritual 
development  in  a  few  months.  May  I  frankly  tell  my  own 
conviction  ?  The  trouble  with  us  youngsters  is  we  have  not 
lived  long  enough  to  be  spiritually  educated — '*drawn  out." 
There  is  so  much  outside  of  our  observation,  experience, 
and  imagination;  and  the  trouble,  sometimes,  with  our 
teachers  is  that  they  forget  that  life  is  a  growth. 

This  leads  to  the  second  thought.  When  ought  appreci- 
ation of  literature  to  begin,  and  so  the  study  of  expression? 
For  instance,  when  ought  Shakespeare  to  be  put  into  a 
boy's  hands?  Why,  a  boy  is  not  so  very  old  when  we  give 
him  the  same  physical  food  that  we  give  the  man,  nor  do 
we  dish  it  up  in  a  different  form.  To  be  sure,  spiritual  life 
develops  more  slowly,  but  the  food  is  the  same.  I  believe 
Shakespeare  and  Wordswoith  good  food  for  a  boy;  better 
than  one-half  at  least  of  what  are  termed  children's  stories, 
whose  avowed  purpose  is  **to  develop  the  imagination." 
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This  leads  me  to  the  last  and  greatest  aid  that  the  study  of 
expression  gives  to  the  appreciation  of  literature ;  the  ability 
not  only  to  appreciate  literature  for  oneself  but  the  ability 
to  make  others  see  and  feel,  and  create.  "The  artist's  part 
is  both  to  be  and  to  do/'  To  the  artist,  as  well  as  to  the 
disciple,  comes  the  first  voice,  ** Follow  me!"  but  just  as 
certaiMy  comes  the  later  voice,  **Go!"  **Follow  me!"  that 
is  addressed  to  man's  being;  "Go!"  that  is  a  command  to 
express.  He  does  not  know  the  full  meaning  of  literature 
until  he  has  been  thrilled  at  seeing  the  blind  see  and  the 
deaf  hear.  "I  go  to  church  just  to  hear  that  man  read  the 
Bible."  What  higher  compliment  than  that?  "Yoiu* 
reading  of  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice '  has  made  Shakespeare 
live  for  me,"  said  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  to  his  teacher. 
This  is  worth  while.  To  the  true  artist  a  morsel  is  never 
so  sweet  as  when  shared  with  another. 

Doubtless  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  first  experience 
of  a  lawyer  with  a  jury.  He  was  absolutely  certain  that 
eleven  oi  the  jurors  were  his  when  he  started  his  plea;  but 
Vhen  the  verdict  was  handed  in  he  found  he  had  lost  the 
eleven  and  had  gained  the  onfe'  His  plea  was  so  weak  that 
it  disgusted  the  wise  but  convinced  the  unprejudiced. 

So,  in  conclusion,  just  a  word  to  the  wise.  The  best 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  expression  is  not  a  proof 
at  all,  but  a  challenge:  "Try  it  and  see!"  When  people 
were  accustomed  to  use  the  expression,  "experience 
religion,"  this  was  a  favorite  pulpit  quotation.  When 
we  become  more  and  more  accustomed  in  the  realm,  of 
literature  to  connect  the  study  of  vocal  expression  with  the 
appreciation  of  literature  I  know  of  no  sounder  advice — 
"Ti^y  it  and  see." 


President  Hawn  resumes  Chair. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  heard  that  paper. 
It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  so  little  dissent  that  we  shall 
probably  not  have  much  discussion;  but  the  author  of  the 
paper  may  want  some  suggestions  from  you,  so  we  will 
proceed  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Towne:  The  element  spoken  of  in  this  last  paper,  of 
the  life  in  all  literature,  appeals  to  me  very  strongly. 
Every  one  has  a  hobby;  a  hobby  is  diflFerent  from  a  "pony," 
as  those  in  college  will  agree.  My  hobby  is  the  dramatic  in 
literature,  and  as  1  take  it  that  is  the  life  in  all  literature. 
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Richardson  gives  us  a  definition  of  literature  which  bars 
certain  selections  on  account  of  their  nature,  but  you  take 
literature,  so  called  literature,  and  to  us  as  professional  inter- 
preters and  teachers  of  elocution  it  is  simply  life  locked  up 
in  words.  In  order  to  appreciate  it  and  get  ^t  out  we  must 
imagine  all  it'is.  Irving  says  that  the  reason  there  are  no 
more  Shakespeares  at  the  present  time  is  simply  the  fact 
that  life  in  literature  is  neglected;  the  dramatic  element 
which  he  interpiets  to  be  life  is  neglected  entirely  and  we 
are  to-day  under  the  purely  mechanical.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  in  order  to  appreciate  literature  thoroughly,  we  must 
go  to  the  bottom  of  it  and  from  that  up,  to  get  life,  and 
when  we  have  it  ourselves  then  we  can  give  it  to  others. 
Life  in  literature  is  the  element  which  makes  literature 
stand. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  We  must  conduct  this  discussion  along  strictly 
professional  lines ;  each  speaker  being  allowed  three  minutes 
only. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  enjoyed  the  paper  very  much  and 
indorse  the  speaker's  views.  I  would  Uke  to.  ask  a  question 
for  him  to  answer  when  he  comes  to  the  final  remarks: 
What. distinction  he  draw5  between  the  teacher  of  elocution 
and  the  teacher  of  literature;  in  other  words,  should  one 
who  is  strictly  a  teacher  of  literature  in  a  school  be  the 
same  as  a  teacher  of  elocution?  Or  where  should  the  line 
of  demarcation  be  drawn? 

Mr.  Hawn:  The  closing  moments  belong  to  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Davis  :  In  regard  to  the  question  asked  as  to  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  teachers  of  elocution  and  of  litera- 
ture. 1  believe  that  the  teacher  of  literature  will  be  more  and 
more  an  elocutionist,  in  the  sense  that  he  will  open  up  the 
life  of  literature  through,  readings  in  the  classroom.  Now, 
there  will  be  different  teachers  of  literature ;  there  will  be 
those  whose  duty  will  be  to  open  up  the  history  of  it 
thoroughly.  I  believe  that  to  be  essential;  also,  the  philo- 
logical study  another  essential.  But  there  will  be  a  greater 
number  of  teachers  of  literature  who  will  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  opening  up  the  life  and  spirit  of  literature,  so  that, 
when  one  takes  a. literary  course  in  college,  he  won't  go  out 
with  simply  a  casual  comprehension  of  literature  but  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  real  thing,  the  life  in  literature.  I  am 
too  young  to  answer  that  kind  of  question,  I  am  sure,  but  I 
simply  present  what  I  believe.  I  am  still  a  student  and  can 
learn  a  great  many  things  from  day  to  day. 
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President  Hawn  announced  a  few  moments  for  recess. 

(After  recess) :  ii  140  a.  m. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  would  suggest  that  those  who  are  notified 
to  act  as  critics  of  the  reader  should  provide  themselves 
with  pencil  and  paper  and  jot  down  a  note  here  and  there. 
We  have  a  reading  which  will  last  probably  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  minutes  and  I  am  sure  the  reader  invites  your 
earnest  and  honest  criticism. 

Mr.  Newens,  Mrs.  Manning  and  Miss  Washburn  are  noti- 
fied to  be  critics.     Recital  by  Fenetta  Sargent  Haskell,  of 
Cuba,  Mo.,  of  a  selection  from  **Les  Mis^rables." 
(Recital  by  Mrs.  Haskell). 

Mr.  Hawn:  Whatever  the  critics  may  say,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  gieat  treat  and  a  delight  to  hear  an  elocutionist 
whom  you  can  heai.     Mr.  Newens,  please. 

Mr.  Newens  :  I  beg  to  call  the  Chair  to  order.  I  think 
he  was  not  put  on  the  critics*  committee  and  he  has  stolen 
some  of  my  fire.  I  wish  to  commend  the  reader  of  this 
matchless  bit  of  life  in  literature  for  certain  things  which 
every  audience  enjoys  above  all  other  things.  First,  a 
boldness,  regardless  of  any  timidity  within,  a  boldness 
which  overcomes  it  all  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
master  that  self -consciousness  that  timidity  would  show, 
which,  in  its  appearance,  breeds  failure  to  start  with.  I 
want  to  commend  that  boldness  with  which  the  reader 
started  her  story.  I  want  to  commend  again  the  force, 
excellent  quality  and  loudness  and  strength  which  made 
every  individual  in  the  house  feel  that  the  reader  was  read- 
ing directly  to  him.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  an  audience 
enjoys  above  others,  I  think  it  is  to  understand  the  words 
which  the  speaker  uses. 

Adversely,  from  my  point  of  view,  there  are  two  things 
I  wish  to  present.  The  first  is  this:  The  transitions 
between  the  characters  were  observable  in  themselves. 
Now,  I  think  there  is  a  fault  both  ways  in  this  regard.  I 
think  the  transition  may  be  so  evident  that  we  wonder  at 
the  quickness  of  the  change  from  one  character  to  another 
and  our  attention  is  called  to  that  wonderful  acquirement 
or  ability;  we  are  thinking  of  that,  rather  than  the  thing 
the  individual  is  saying.  I  think  the  other  extreme  is  to 
make  that  pause  between  the  changes  from  one  character 
to  another  wherein  we  begin  to  wonder  what's  next,  and 
ask  ourselves  what  is  going  to  happen.  Now,  there  is  a 
mean    between    these    two  extremes  which  is  absolutely 
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indefinable.  I  think  it  is  practically  out  of  the  question 
for  any  one  to  teach  impersonation  and  transition.  You 
may  criticise  this  adversely  or  you  may  commend  that 
wo^  of  the  pupil,  but  somewhere  in  the  inner  consciousness 
where  we  live  and  feel  ourselves  in  touch  with  man  you 
have  come  in  contact  with  one  where  you  felt  you  were  not 
getting  hold  of  that  individual's'  heart.  You  need  no  one 
to  tell  you  that;  it  is  a  question  of  the  spiritual.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  may  feel  that  you  are  getting  right  into 
the  heart  and  life  and  you  need  no  one  to  interpret  that  for 
you.  Now,  somewhere  between,  there  is  a  niceness  of 
transition  that  must  be  studied  and  worked  out  and  felt. 
If  the  audience  is  spying  **What  next?'*  and  wondering  at 
your  remarkable  ability,  then  something  is  wrong.  But  if 
we  feel  that  we  have  put  them  into  our  atmosphere  and 
they  are  going  right  along  with  us  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion or  wonderment,  then  I  think  we  can  feel  that  we  are 
succeeding.  Now,  these  are  bold  things  for  one  to  say;  I 
hesitate  somewhat  in  saying  them.  I  fear  oftentimes  we 
are  given  to  having  the  individual  place  himself  somewhere 
where  he  may  be  seen.  But  this  is  my  point  of  view  as  a 
critic:  The  hand  of  Jean  Valjean,  where  he  persented 
his  letter  or  passport,  was  seen;  therefore  I  think  that  a 
blemish.  We  saw  that  hand  when  the  reader  was  not 
entirely  in  full  and  complete  impersonation  of  the  character 
who  held  the  letter.  Now  that  transition  I  mention  refers 
not  only  to  the  division  between  the  characters,  but  also 
from  the  parts  where  the  individual  who  is  reading  seemed 
to  present  her  own  words  and  then  drop  into  the  character. 
It  may  be  applied  in  one  place  as  well  as  in  another. 

The  other  adverse  criticism  I  have  to  present  is  this: 
The  force  which  is  so  splendid  a  thing  was  used  to  ill  advan- 
tage. Maybe  I  thought  it  rather  than  felt  it;  I  am  not 
absolutely  sure,  but  I  am  conscious  of  the  effect  that,  in  the 
quietness  of  that  hour  at  night,  when  the  moonbeams 
were  stealing  through  the  windows  and  Jean  Valjean  was 
passing  so  quietly  through  the  room,  not  a  sound  to  be 
heard,  yet  the  force  was  so  great  that  it  spoiled  the  quiet- 
ness and  stillness  and  the  terror  of  that  moment. 

Mrs.  Manning:  It  is  extremely  hard  for  me  to  listen  to 
Mrs.  Haskell  and  criticise  her  other  than  in  a  favorable 
light.  I  have  never  done  it  before,  and  she  is  such  a  strong 
and  magnetic  reader  that  it  is  doubly  hard,  harder,  I  think, 
for  me  than  for  any  one  else  to  see  the  faults.     She  carried 
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me  along  with  her  as  she  always  does.  I  lived  with  her 
through  this  work.  I  think  her  character  work  very  fine. 
I  tried  to  listen  to  her  as  I  would  to  any  pupil ;  I  felt  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  find  something  that  was  not 
right.  So  perhaps  the  only  adverse  criticism  I  could  make 
would  be  that  I  think  if,  the  descriptive  part  had  been 
subordinated  a  little  it  would  have  added  to  the  artistic 
effect.  I  felt  that  it  was  made  a  little  too  much  of.  As  to 
the  force,  I  felt  that  Mrs.  Haskell  is  accustomed  to  painting 
her  pictures  on  large,  broad  lines;  she  is  accustomed  to 
filling  very  large  spaces;  and  knowing  her  work  as  well  as  I 
do,  I  felt  that  was  the  reason  for  it.  The  only  thing,  how- 
ever, that  at  all  marred  it  for  me  was  just  that  the  descrip- 
tion was  being  made  a  little  too  much  of,  and  not  subordi- 
nated to  the  artistic. 

Miss  Washburn:  I  think  we  were  all  very  much 
impressed  with  the  magnetism  of  the  speaker,  her  domina- 
tion of  the  audience  and  the  clearness  and  vigor  with  which 
she  sketched  in  these  scenes  for  us.  I  differ  a  little  bit  from 
the  first  critic  in  his  saying  that  he  admired  her  boldness  at 
the  start.  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  a's  making  a  thing 
so  strong  that  you  make  it  artistically  and  psychologically 
weak.  Just  a  little  sentence  might  illustrate  that  point. 
Where  she  said  that  the  police  was  dismissed,  her  voice  was 
very  strong  and  clear.  Now,  that  policeman  was  of  no 
importance;  he  did  not  appear  upon  the  scene  again.  At 
the  beginning,  the  hero  is  a  man  who  is  under  a  great  strain. 
He  is  like  a  hunted  hare,  driven  from  pillar  to  post.  It 
seems  as  though  the  contrast  was  not  accentuated  enough — 
the  weakness  of  his  position  as  compared  with  the  strength 
of  an  irresistible  Fate  which  makes  his  reception  here  so 
remarkable  that  some  one  should  allow  him  to  come  in  and 
give  him  a  bed  such  as  he  had  not  slept  in  for  nineteen 
years.  Only  upon  that  point  I  would  take  exception  to 
the  interpretation. 

Mrs.  Haskell  :  I  thank  my  critics  very  much.  Perhaps 
the  abruptness  of  the  beginning  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  when  I  give  a  whole  evening's  recital  from 
"Les  Miserables,"  I  give  an  introduction,  but  I  could  not 
do  so  here  in  twelve  minutes.  It  seemed  abrupt  to  me  to 
begin  without  an  introduction.  Also,  I  did  not  realize 
that  I  need  not  speak  so  loud;  1  am  constantly  criticised 
for  that.  I  tr>^  to  reach  audiences  of  four  or  fiveHhousand 
often  and  don't  always  get  my  voice  down  to  suit  smaller 
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houses.  Moses  True  Brown  used  to  tell  me  I  did  not  group 
rapidly  enough,  too,  so  Mr.  Newens  was  right  there.  I 
thank  you  very  much. 


On  Wednesday  Evening,  at  8  o'clock,  the  following  pro- 
gram was  rendered  at  Unity  Church  : 

Aria,  "My  Heart  Is  Weary" — Goring  Thomas. 
Mrs.  Jay  A.  Robinson.  Denver. 

Recital    from    "As    You    Like    It"    Act    III,    Scene    2:   Act  IV, 
Scene  i. — Shakespeare. 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Recital,  "Dolores  Before  the  King,"  from  "In  the   Palace  of  the 
King" — Marion  Crawford. 

Miss  Sara  Greenleap  Frost,  Staunton.  Va. 
"Come  Into  the  Garden,  Maude" — Balfe. 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Martin,  Denver. 

Recital,    "How    Honey    Got    Los'  " — Original    Monologue — and 
"Blow  LiT  Breezes." 

Martha  Gielow,  Washington,  D.  C. 


&e00ion  of  t^e  ^ain  IBoh^ 

Thursday,  June  25,  1903 — 10  a.  m. 


The  President  in  the  Chair 


Mr.  Hawn  :  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  a  paper  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Fine  Arts  on  the  Moral 
Sensibilities/'  by  Professor  J.  H.  Kappes,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 


THE   INFLUENCE   OF   THE   FINE   ARTS   ON   THE 
MORAL  SENSIBILITIES. 

BY  J.   H.   kappes,   DENVER. 

Man  was  created  with  a  threefold  faculty,  viz. :  the 
intellectual,  the  ethical  and  the  emotional.  No  human 
being  can  be  called  cultured  who  is  not  educated  harmoni- 
ously in  these  three  faculties.  The  Creator  prepared  two 
distinct  sources  from  which  human  happiness  may  be 
derived.  The  first  source  the  cultured  man  finds  in  his 
own  breast.  It  is  distinctly  subjective.  The  second  he 
finds  everywhere  in  the  external  world.  That  is  objective. 
These  two  sources  are  dependent  on  each  other.  The 
objective  and  the  subjective  in  man  are  so  closely  allied 
that  a  correspondence,  so  wise  and  perfect,  shows  a  mani- 
fest design  by  their  combined  energy  for  the  happiness  of 
man. 

Philosophy  is  divided  into  five  distinct  main  divisions,  viz : 

1.  The  Science  of  the  Human  Soul,  or  Psychology. 

2.  The  Science  of  the  Law  of  Correct  Thinking,  or  Logic. 

3.  The  Science  of  Ethics,  or  Moral  Philosophy. 

4.  The  Science  of  the  Supernatural,  or  Metaphysics. 

5.  The  Science  of  the  Beautiful,  or  Aesthetics. 
This  last  division  engages  our  attention. 

Now,  what  is  the  aethetic  sense  or  taste  of  man?  It  is 
that  power  of  the  soul  by  means  of  which  man  receives 
pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art.     Whenever 
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and  wherever  this  power  is  exercised,  on  appropriate 
objects,  the  result  is  mental  happiness.  This  explains  the 
phenomenon  why  we  feel  happy  when  we  are  surrounded 
by  objects  of  beauty. 

Some  derive  pleasure  from  the  study  of  poetry,  others 
from  the  demonstrations  and  deductions  of  mathematical 
science.  Some  minds  work  only  on  concrete  subjects, 
while  others  delight  in  the  abstract.  So  it  happened  that 
a  celebrated  mathematician  studied  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost,"  and  after  he  had  toiled  through  the  difficult  work 
for  some  months,  he  asked  the  question  in  a  really  mathe- 
matical way:  *'What  does  all  this  work  prove.?" 

When  the  author  of  the  Pythagorean  proposition  had 
discovered  its  solution,  he  ran  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  shouting  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight:  **I  have  found  it! 
I  have  found  it!" 

There  are  other  minds  which  find  their  greatest  delights 
in  the  productions  of  the  pencil,  the  brush,  or  the  chisel. 
So  it  is  also  with  the  beauty  of  architectural  creations. 

The  "concord  of  sweet  sounds"  demands  a  different 
organ.  The  ear  pours  its  rapture  into  the  same  human 
soul.  To  the  blind  the  external  beauties  of  art  and  nature 
and  the  pleasure  derived  from  them  are  a  sealed  book. 
Hence  it  is  that  they  turn  with  redoubled  relish  to  those 
objects  which  communicate  with  the  soul  through  the 
organ  of  the  ear. 

Which  one  of  the  fine  arts  produces  the  highest  order  of 
influence  ? 

It  is  eloqtte^ice,  which  seems  to  combine  the  excellence 
of  all  the  fine  arts.  Eloquence  involves  the  very  soul  of 
poetry;  and  since  poetry  is  the  greatest  of  the  fine  arts, 
the  orator  has  a  power  in  swaying  the  minds  of  the  hearer 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  the  means  of  any  other  fine  art. 

Poets  and  prophets  were  the  accredited  public  speakers  ot 
the  assemblies  of  the  ancients.  They  recited  their  own 
productions  at  their  games  and  festivals.  They  stimu- 
lated their  fellow  citizens  to  delight  and  to  deeds  of  martial 
valor. 

In  the  history  of  literature  we  find  that  the  epic  existed 
prior  to  oratory.  For  we  know  that  Homer,  the  prince  of 
epic  poets,  lived  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  father 
of  oratory,  Pericles. 

The  Hebrews  are  entitled  to  the  earliest  place  in  the 
history  of  poetry.     Every  student  of  the  Old  Testament 
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must  be  struck  by  the  grandeur  in  which  it  stands  on  a 
hundred  monuments  of  antiquity.  Prom  these  anciene 
treasures  has  been  drawn  the  material  of  the  most  sublimt 
and  effective  eloquence.  Our  modem  critics  and  profound 
philologists  are  undecided  whether  to  class  the  Hebrew 
prophets  as  orators  or  as  poets. 

The  art  of  painting  cannot  be  compared  with  the  art  of 
poetry,  or  with  eloquence,  because  painting  takes  place  in 
space,  while  eloquence  and  poetry  take  place  in  time. 

Eloquence  instantly  wings  its  flight  through  every 
region  of  nature  and  art,  summoning,  at  pleasure,  whatever 
it  needs  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  soul,  and  that 
impression  is  not,  as  in  a  picture,  the  result  of  slow  and 
labored  strokes  of  the  pencUor  brush,  but  of  the  mighty 
action  of  th^  mind  in  its  boldest  conceptions  and  its  warmest 
enthusiasm.  The  genius  of  human  eloquence  can  carry 
the  soul  captive  and  encircle  the  whole  man  with  its  irresist- 
ible enchantment.     Painting  cannot  do  this. 

The  great  object  of  eloquence  is  persuasion.  Persuasion 
may  be  an  incidefttal  result  of  production  of  the  pencil  and 
brush,  but  it  never  can  be  a  part  of  the  main  design. 

What  is  the  object  of  those  historical  paintings  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  national  Capitol? 

It  is  national  glory.  They  can  indirectly  and  incident- 
ally persuade  the  young  to  the  adoption  of  principles  of 
pure  patriotism  and  to  the  performance  of  deeds  of  heroic 
devotion. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  effect  of  these  speechless  works  of 
art  upon  the  patriotic  heart ;  if  the  mute  paintings  and  the 
voiceless  marble  can  be  so  eloquent,  if  they  can  illustrate 
the  renown  of  past  generations  and  inspire  generations  to 
come  with  the  spirit  of  high  endeavor,  to  what  achievement 
may  not  a  living,  speaking  eloquence  aspire  ? 

The  statue  of  Demosthenes  might  charm  the  beholder, 
but  what  would  he  think  of  Demosthenes  himself,  especially 
could  he  hear  the  indignation  of  his  voice  in  denouncing 
the  atrocities  of  the  King  of  Macedonia? 

Now  let  us  make  a  comparison  between  eloquence  and 
music. 

Music  is  purely  emotional,  while  eloquence  can  appeal 
to  the  emotions  as  well  as  to  the  intellect. 

The  province  of  music  is  to  appeal  to  the  beautiful  rather 
than  to  the  iiscjuL  None  of  the  fine  arts  can  reach  music 
i  n  its  influence.     Music  is  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  fine  arts. 
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It  is  just  like  religion.  You  cannot  understand  the  one  nor 
the  otb«r.  Religion  can  be  felt^  but  not  understood.  It  is 
precisely  so  with  music.  Whatever  is  intellectual  about 
music  is  the  science  of  musical  composition,  either  in 
melody,  harmony  or  in  both  combined. 

All  great  and  profound  musicians  were  men  of  the  deep- 
est and  purert  emotions. 

Who  composed  the  profoundest  music?  Giovanni 
Palestrina,  John  Sebastian  Bach,  George  Frederick  Handel, 
Joseph  Haydn,  Amadeus  Wolfgang  Mozart,  Ludwig  von 
Beethoven,  Robert  Schumann,  Franz  Schubert,  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  In  these  we  have  perfect  mental  and 
emotional  reciprocity. 

Just  as  all  those  great  men  I  have  named  could  not  be 
silent  in  the  midst  of  the  works  of  God,  much  less  could 
those  pure  spirits  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  God  himself. 

The  art  of  music  is  of  noble  birth  and,  like  all  sister  arts, 
should  never  be  desecrated  to  unworthy  and  unhallowed 
purposes. 

Music  is  not  an  isolated  art.  It  forms  a  most  necessary 
link  in  the  great  family  of  arts.  Its  origin  is  to  be  looked 
for  at  the  same  source  as  that  of  the  other  arts.  Its  ideal 
functions  are  also  the  same. 

What  is  art? 

Art  in  general  is  that  magic  instrumentality  by  means  of 
which  man's  mind  reveals  to  man's  senses  that  great 
mystery  called  the  beautiful.  The  eye  sees  it;  the  ear 
hears  it;  the  mind  conceives  it;  our  whole  being  feels  the 
breath  of  God.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  that  Godlike 
spark  which  the  Creator  has  placed  in  the  soul  of  man; 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  it  reality  is  that  irresistible 
power  which  makes  man  an  artist. 

Not  through  one  art  form  alone  does  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  reveal  itself  to  us.  Though  different  in  their 
forms,  which  are  necessarily  dictated  by  the  material 
which  every  species  of  art  employs,  yet  the  one  idea  of  the 
beautiful  is  contained  in  all  art. 

To  say  that  it  requires  more  genius  to  create  master 
works  in  one  art  than  in  another  is  certainly  a  wrong 
assertion.  Shakespeare,  Beethoven,  Michael  Angelo, 
Milton,  Phidias,  Goethe,  Raphael,  Dante,  Durer,  Schiller, 
Mendelssohn,  Bach,  Handel,  Palladio.  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Tasso,  who  can  prove  which  one  of  these  minds  was  the 
greatest  ? 
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In  the  plastic  arts  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  expressed 
through  outward  forms.  The  eye  serves  the  mind  as 
interpreter  of  an  ideal. 

In  music  the  world  with  its  emotions  and  feelings  is 
driven  back  to  the  heart,  and  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  is 
expressed  through  tone-forms  which  the  ear  reveals  to  our 
mind.  Thus,  music's  real  nature  is  less  understood  than 
the  more  realistic  plastic  arts;  hence  the  dualism  which 
exists. 

In  poetry  the  objective  nature  of  the  plastic  art  and  the 
subjectivity  of  music  are  united.  In  reading  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  palace,  of  a  beautiful  figure,  of  a  landscape,  oiir 
mind  sees  those  objects  in  great  reality,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  peculiar  mood,  in  which  these  pictures  place  us, 
when  associated  with  certain  lyric  and  tragic  situations, 
thrills  our  soul  with  emotions  and  feelings  in  a  great  degree 
similar  to  those  awakened  by  music. 

Every  art  has  its  moral,  refining,  ennobling  qualities, 
but  art  can  also  be  made  the  vehicle  of  demoralization,  or 
to  serve  frivolous  purposes. 

It  is  the  irtie  artist's  mission  to  keep  his  ideal  of  the 
beautiful,  in  all  its  forms,  chaste  and  pure.  Not  by 
descending  to  the  level  of  everyday  trivialities  will  he 
fulfill  this  noble  mission,  but  by  lifting  up  his  eyes  toward 
the  purifying  atmosphere  of  the  Godlike  ideal. 

We  should  never  be  prejudiced  or  influenced  in  speaking 
of  the  different  masters  by  the  nationality  or  the  school  to 
which  they  and  their  labors  belonged.  We  should  never 
accept  any  judgment,  any  opinion  of  a  historical  fact  or 
aesthetic  appreciation  of  important  works,  that  marked 
an  era  in  art,  until  after  a  conscientious,  careful  examina- 
tion and  study  of  the  most  reliable  sources. 

Oh,  if  only  my  time  would  permit,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  great  industry,  the  iron  perseverance  and  the  deep 
devotion,  displayed  by  our  most  eminent  masters,  not  only 
in  creating  original  works,  but  also  in  studying  thoroughly 
and  diligently  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  These  men 
knew  how  to  respect  the  great  qualities  of  those  who  lived 
and  toiled  before  them.  It  was  not  all  genius  that  made  • 
these  masters  so  great;  their  greatness  was  partly  due  to 
their  continual,  well-directed,  profound  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  art. 

But  how  is  it  now  in  this  materialistic  age,  where  the 
Almighty  Dollar  is  ereater  than  the  once  almighty  genius? 
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We  have  neither  time  nor  perseverance  to  go  through  a 
preparatory  and  earnest  study. 

Several  years  ago,  while  living  in  an  Eastern  city,  a 
young  man  came  to  me,  asking  my  advice  as  to  becoming 
a  composer.  He  had  a  portfolio  full  of  manuscripts  which 
he  left  with  me  for  my  critical  examination.  In  a  week  he 
would  call  for  my  opinion.  Meanwhile,  I  examined  his 
productions  which,  though  crude,  showed  some  talent. 
He  called  again.  I  laid  out  a  plan  of  study  for  him,  based 
upon  the  principles  of  £tux>pean  conservatories  and  advised 
him  to  go  to  Leipzig  to  study  composition.  He  was  per- 
fectly astonished  at  the  severity  and  length  of  study 
required  and  said  to  me:  *' Don't  you  think  if  I  work  right 
hard  for  a  year  or  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  compose  an 
opera  like  Gounod's  "Faust,"  or  an  oratorio  like  Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah.'^"  More  than  fifteen  years  have  passed, 
but  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  new  opera  ** Faust,"  or  a 
new  oratorio  **Elijah." 

Mendelssohn  and  Gounod,  both  of  whom  I  knew 
intimately,  have  taken  delight  in  work  itself,  and  waited 
patiently  for  their  reward ;  but  the  young  aspirants  of  the 
present  day  would  like  to  take  the  reward  first  and  dispense 
altogether  with  the  drudgery  of  preparatory  work. 

Music  is  often  called  the  **Bride  of  Poetry,"  for  they 
were  wedded  in  Paradise  and  they  have  continued  to  live, 
harmoniously  together  through  all  revolutions  of  time, 
through  the  decay  of  empires  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  human 
race.  They  cannot  be  divorced  so  long  as  the  passion  ol 
the  soul  shall  demand  expression. 

For  every  emotion  of  joy  and  grief,  of  love  or  indignation, 
there  is  an  appropriate  sign,  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
modulated  sound,  and  these  sounds  produce  the  most 
powerful  impression  on  the  mind. 

The  first  poets  sang  their  own  verses,  and  hence  the 
beginning  of  what  we  call  versification,  or  words  arranged 
in  a  more  artful  manner  than  prose,  so  as  to  be  suited  to 
some  tune  or  melody.  The  musical  scale  is  much  more 
wonderful  than  the  alphabet  of  a  langauge,  because  it  is 
the  immutable  production  of  nature,  while  the  alphabet 
is  arbitrary. 

Eloquence  claims  music  within  her  domain,  so  far  as 
the  energy  of  emphasis,  the  melody  of  sound  and  the 
harmony  of  periods  are  concerned.  The  living  voice  is  the 
most  wonderful  instrument  and  is  essential  to  the  highest 
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at  the  bar,  in  the  fonmit  in  the  pulpitf  and  to 

assemblies.  In  the  great  halls,  where  dhril  atbdn  are 
transacted,  music  :«90ttld  be  out  of  place;  it  would  be  a 
hindrance  and  detnment  to  the  comxnoxiwealth. 

Art  is  based  upon  science,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
one  insures  the  progress  of  the  ciker.  Here  is  a  fierfect 
reciprocity. 

Of  all  the  fine  arts,  poetry  is  the  greatest.  Some  writers 
have  defined  poetry  as  the  languftge  of  .the  imapnaiiaH^  but 
this  is  only  one  phase  of  it.  Poetry  lies  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  poet  himself,  and  then  it  is  that  it  amkeos  the  mo^ 
profound  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  others.  To  illustrate: 
Let  us  compare  the  poet  Shakespeare  with  the  poet  Schiller, 
who  is  called  the  German  Shakespeare.  The  British  bard 
is  perfectly  objective  or  epic.  He  holds  a  mirror  before  us 
in  which  we  see  the  world;  but  we  see  very  little,  if  any,  of 
the  man  Shakespeare. 

Schiller,  the  German  Shakespeare,  is  perfectly  subjecHve. 
He  also  holds  a  mirror  before  us  in  which  we  see  the  world, 
which  Schiller  has  fashioned  according  to  his  own  high 
ideal. 

Shakespeare  is  the  philosopher  of  reason  and  under- 
standing; but  Schiller  electrifies  the  heart.  Shakespeare 
influences  the  intellect,  but  Schiller  becomes  the  moral 
teacher  of  a  whole  nation,  so  much  so  that  the  great  William 
von  Humboldt  said:  **Schiller,  by  his  lofty  moral  teaching, 
kept  a  whole  nation  pure.'*  Schiller  became  the  orator  of 
his  nation  by  his  lofty  poetry. 

When  Christianity,  which  I  prefer  to  call  the  * 'eternal 
principle"  of  the  world,  extends  her  empire  on  the  earth, 
shaping  the  purposes  and  satisfying  the  sensibilities  of 
man.  the  more  certainly  will  his  taste  seek  its  gratifica- 
tion in  such  work,  rather  than  in  that  which  panders  to 
the  passions,  debauches  the  imagination  or  corrupts  the 
heart. 

In  the  history  of  painting  we  meet  the  names  of  Raphael, 
Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Veronese,  Salvador  Rosa, 
Titian,  Rubens,  Van  Dyke,  Albert  Durer,  Holbein,  Murillo. 
Which  were  their  most  successful  and  most  celebrated  pro- 
ductions ?  We  all  know  that  they  spent  the  force  of  their 
genius  upon  themes  of  inspiration,  such  as:  "The  Miracles 
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of  Christ."  *The  Preaching  of  Paul  at  Athens,"  "The 
Death  of  John  the  Baptist,"  etc.  These  great  men  were 
attracted  by  the  moral  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  their 
themes. 

Do  you  not  suppose  that,  in  addressing  their  works  of 
art  to  the  religious  sensibilities  of  man,  they  expected  to 
find  in  them  responses  of  the  deepest  tone  and  of  the  most 
undoubted  perpetuity?  The  colors  may  fade  from  their 
canvas,  yet  the  idea  is  eternal;  though  Bach  and  Handel 
may  have  been  forgotten,  yet  their  id^oj  of  religion  in 
music  are  eternal. 

In  all  art  connection  we  must  consider  three  things,  viz: 

1.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  design. 

2.  The  beauty  of  proportion. 

3.  The  sublimity  of  expression. 

These  qualities  are  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  art. 

In  recapitulating  those  arts  which  I  have  brought  to 
your  view,  we  see  prepared,  on  the  one  hand,  the  beautiful 
images  of  poetry — the  rich  colors  of  painting— the  moral 
sublimity  of  eloquence — the  soft  melodies,  and  profound 
harmonies  of  music — the  silent  eloquence  of  sculpture; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  certain  mental  susceptibilities  by 
which  the  influences  emanating  from  these  arts  are 
enjoyed. 

Just  as  there  is  a  law  which  adapts  the  light  to  the  eye  or 
the  sound  to  the  ear,  I  believe  there  is  a  law  which  adapts 
the  man  to  his  time.  The  work  to  be  done  is  not  laid  on 
a  chance  individual,  but  the  man  is  found  to  stand  just 
there  and  do  just  that.  Such  a  man  is  called  a  providential 
man. 

Just  as  personality  is  the  lever  of  history,  so  it  is  in  art. 
But  with  all  my  firm  belief  that  everything  goes  by  eternal 
laws,  I  stumble  in  my  contemplation,  upon  the  law  of 
dualism  in  science,  in  history,  in  morals,  and  even  in  the 
realm  of  the  fine  arts. 

That  the  fine  arts  do  exercise  a  healthful  influence  upon 
the  moral  sensibilities,  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment.  And 
yet  the  history  of  art  has  shown  that  there  is  no  rule 
without  some  exceptions.  We  see  this  exemplified  even  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  artistic  life.  Why,  then,  is  it  that 
some  of  the  greatest  artists,  and  certainly  many  of  the  lesser 
lights,  who  are  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  artist, 
appear  as  if  their  moral  sensibilities  had  never  received  any 
benefit  from  artistic  influences? 
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A  celebrated  author  said  recently:  "The  tendency  of 
modem  culture  is  away  from  Christianity.*'  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  this  sentence.  The  great  Goethe  says: 
''Christianity  without  culture  is  impossible,  and  the  germ 
and  essence  of  all  culture  is  found  in  Christiamty."  But 
to  return  to  culture : 

Culture  is  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  three  principal 
faculties,  viz. :  Intellectuality,  ethics  and  emotions. 

Is  art  possible  without  that  culture?  Suppose  a  wan 
of  high  technical  skill  were  only  educated  intellectually, 
but  lacked  the  moral  and  emotional  development,  would 
you  call  such  a  man  cultured? 

It  is  in  art  that  culture  comes  to  its  flower^  and  it  is  in 
the  reaction  of  art  upon  the  artist,  that  we  leam  just  what 
this  kind  of  culture  does  for  a  man.  A  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit.  We  deal  too  much  in  glittering  generalities 
about  culture;  we  utter  too  many  ingenious  sophisms — 
and  the  simple-hearted  believer  stands  before  that  so- 
called  culture  with  a  silent  tongue. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist;  I  believe  we  are  progressing  in 
the  moral  world,  but  I  fear  that  the  pretended  culttu^ 
sails  under  false  colors.  It  is  so  in  literature,  in  sculpture, 
in  painting,  in  music,  in  elecution,  in  the  theater  and  in 
every  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  Why  is  it  that  so  many 
practitioners  in  art  are  themselves  the  most  lamentable 
evidences  that  their  practice  in  art  has  not  one  purifying  or 
or  ennobling  quality? 

It  is  because  such  practitioners  in  art  are  not  cultured. 
They  may  possess  intellectuality,  but  they  lack  the  culture 
of  high  morals  and  religious  emotions.  Why  is  it  that 
some  so-called  artists  in  music,  in  poetry,  in  elocution,  in 
painting,  in  sculpture  and  in  the  histrionic  art  live  in  open 
violation  of  the  Ten  Commandments  upon  which  all  the 
culture  of  the  world  and  the  perpetuity  of  civilized  society 
and  government  are  based? 

Some  people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  charge  art  itself  with 
the  looseness  of  some  of  her  devotees.  I,  for  one,  protest 
against  such  an  accusation.  Art  is  no  police  officer  to 
keep  us  in  order;  art  does  not  and  cannot  enforce  duty  by 
law ;  art  does  not  offer  reward  or  threaten  with  punishment ; 
art  never  pretended  to  teach  a  code  of  morals.  Art 
expresses  that  which  is  in  the  soul  of  humanity,  through 
the  subtle  influences  of  imagination.  Art  creates  in  us  a 
sympathy  with  that  which  is  noble  and  high. 
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It  is  not  the  fault  of  art  that  so  bad  a  flavor  lingers 
around  the  opera  house  and  the  theater.  It  is  the  fault 
of  ffien.  When  Charles  II  was  called  from  France  to 
occupy  the  English  throne,  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, he  brought  with  him  all  the  French  corruptions  into 
his  court,  upon  the  English  stage  and  into  English  society — 
and  England  has  not  recovered  yet  from  the  immoralities 
of  the  Stuarts. 

Does  music  purify  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  it  ? 

Yes,  and  no!  Yes,  we  see  that  it  did  purify  the  lives 
of  such  men  as  Palestrina,  Lassus,  Bach,  Hfindel,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Felix  Mendlessohn.  All  these 
great  composers  were  models  of  morality  and  high  religious 
sentiments.  They  were  men  of  the  highest  harmonious 
culture  and  their  music  strengthened  their  moral  and 
religious  convictions,  and  their  convictions  purified  again 
their  lofty  music. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  throw  a  slur  upon  the  art 
of  elocution,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
the  education  of  the  people.^  It  is  because  so  many  of 
those  uncultured  **hellocutionists"  go  through  this  country 
bringing  disgrace  to  a  profession  so  noble,  so  high-toned, 
and  so  beneficial  in  reality  and  potentiality  to  our  rising 
generation. 

We  want  in  our  professional  life  greater  general  culture 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  It  is  not  enough  to  go  through  the 
country  declaiming  a  few  funny  dialect  pieces  with  badly 
applied  gestures  and  facial  expression,  in  the  the  shape  of 
grimaces,  in  order  to  be  called  a  teacher  of  the  art  of 
elocution ! 

Every  educator  knows  that  moral  culture  is  the  corner- 
stone of  all  education  and  culture.  Refinement  (so-called) 
without  character  is  nothing  more  than  silly  affectation. 
It  is  false  and  very  harmful.  That  kind  of  refinement  is 
simply  pasted  on  the  outside.  It  washes  off  when  the 
rainy  season  of  trial  and  misfortune  set  in. 

Every  teacher  must  understand  that  the  first  duty  in 
teaching  is  to  make  good  citizens — citizens  who  are  honest, 
honorable,  just,  and  tolerant.  Such  an  education  will  be 
the  death-blow  to  pretenders  of  any  kind.  Our  republic 
needs  men,  just  now,  like  those  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century — like  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin — who 
feared  God  so  much  that  they  did  not  fear  anything  else, 
neither  the  world  nor  the  devil.     A  God-fearing  man  is  a 
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man  of  well-developed  religious  and  moral  nature — ^a  man 
of  character.  Such  men. and  women  ought  to  be  in  the 
noble  profession  of  teaching,  for  a  great  philosopher,  himself 
a  teacher,  said:  ''Religion  is  the  mainspring  of  the  hig-hest 
spiritual  activity,  which  is  culture  itsdf." 

This  is  an  age  of  gigantic  trusts,  '  I  think  it  would  be  a 
wise  arrangement  to  have  a  kind  of  a  "teachers'  trust" — 
a  "teachers'  protective  labor  union"  for  the  encouragement 
of  high  culture  among  the  teachers  and  for  the  expulsion 
of  unworthy  members  of  the  profession. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Convention  of 
Elocutionists:  I  admire  and  honor  your  profession  and 
your  work.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  much  for  the 
attainment  of  the  ideal  of  all  teaching,  viz.:  "general 
culture." 

There  is  no  vocation  like  that  of  teacher.  It  has  the 
power  of  multiplication.  It  has  an  element  of  life  in  it,  that 
no  other  work  of  life  has.  It  is  eternal!  It  has  that 
communicating  touch  of  intelligence,  morality,  religion  and 
patriotism  which  runs  from  one  to  another  and  which  goes 
into  the  elements  of  character. 

If  not  crowns  of  wealth,  if  not  the  luxury  of  easey  if  great 
fortunes  are  not  yours,  yours  will  be  a  more  enduring 
crouni  if  it  can  be  said  of  you  that  in  ever\'  touch  upon  the 
life  of  the  young,  you  have  lifted  up.  Let  us  magnify  the 
calling  of  teacher,  not  by  boasts,  but  by  work;  not  by  pre- 
tentions, l)Ut  by  results;  not  by  show,  but  by  Uforth;  not  by 
words,  but  by  deeds. 

My  best  wishes  go  with  you!  May  God  bless  you 
abundantly  in  your  great  work  I 


Mr.   Hawn:  We  shall  now  hear  Mr.  O.   B.  Towne,  of 
Topeka,  Kansas, on  "The  Voice  as  an  Agent  of  Expression." 


THE  VOICE  AS  AX  AGExXT  OF  EXPRESSION. 

There  is  no  element  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
human  being  that  has  a  greater  influence  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  than  has  the  voice.  There  is  noelement 
which  has  done  more  for  the  establishment  of  "peace  on 
earth"  and  "good  will  toward  men."  Xo  element  has  done 
more  of  good  and  more  of  evil.  Xo  element  has  greater 
strength    and    yet   has   greater   weakness.     One   scarcely 
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realizes  the  power  of  expression  that  lies  in  the  voice  until 
once  deprived  of  it.  We  carry  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  easily  and  quietly ;  we  succeed  in  the  greatest  efforts  of 
our  lives,  little  thinking  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  simple 
voice  and  it?s  ability.  We  converse,  we  laugh,  we  shout  to 
our  fellows  at  great  distances,  we  proclaim  the  laws  of 
peace  from  the  public  platform,  and  in  this  we  simply 
transfei^  thfe  thought  stimulus  from  our  own  mind  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  listen.  We  speak  words  of  tenderness 
to  the  sobbing  child  whose  curly  head  rests  trustingly  on 
the  shoulder,  and  the  sympathy  which  we  feel  is  appreciated. 
In  all  this  we  simply  think  and  feel  and  the  tone  and  the 
word  assume,  easily,  the  natural  and  desired  elements.  But 
remove  this  power  to  vocalize,  and  even  though  we  may 
have  the  divine  in  thought  and  spirit,  we  have  less  than  the 
lower  animal  in  the  power  of  expression. 

The  physical  mechanism  of  the  voice  is  very  simple  when 
compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 
A  pair  of  ligaments  stretched  across  the  top  of  a  cartila- 
ginous box  called  the  larynx  constitute  the  basic  elements, 
a  current  of  air  is  forced  from  the  lungs,  along  the  passage- 
way in  the  trachea,  through  the  larynx,  and  between  the 
vocal  ligaments,  setting  them  in  vibration.  This  vibration 
IS  reinforced  by  the  natural  resonators  of  the  body  until  it 
issues  from  the  mouth  and  nose  in  a  stream  of  sound. 
Complex  it  may  be  called,  but  how  simple  when  compared 
with  the  mechanical  process  of  sight. 

Thus  far  we  have  simply  the  voice.  No  word  formation, 
no  articulation,  nothing  but  vocalization.  Articulation  is 
accomplished  by  the  soft  palate,  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  and 
the  lips.  These,  however,  do  not  affect  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  therefore  need  not  concern  us  here.  I  will  confine 
my  attention  first  and  foremost  to  the  treatment  of  the 
voice,  primarily  as  such. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  air  which  passes  between  the 
vocal  ligaments  setting  them  in  vibration  comes  from  the 
lungs.  The  lungs  are  one  of  the  five  vital  elements  in  the 
great  human  system.  These  five  elements  control  the  entire 
system,  and  in  their  absolute  necessity  to  animal  existence 
determine  the  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  activity  of  the 
entire  physical  and  mental  mechanism.  Yet  there  would 
be  great  trouble  in  the  body  were  each  of  these  elements 
allowed  to  perform  its  functions  independently  of  its  fellows. 
How  little  would  be  the  efficiency  of  the  body  if  the  lungs 
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and  heart,  for  example,  did  not  act  in  hannonyp  even  in  tbe 
slightest  particular.  Chaos  in  the  phjrsical  being  would 
immediately  result,  and  unless  harmony  were  restored  the 
animal  body  wotdd  perish. 

In  Older  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  nature  has  oijianiied 
a  second  nervous  sjrstem  known  as  the  "sympathetic  sys- 
tem.*' This  system  co-ordinates  the  action  of  these  five 
vital  elements,  making  them  work  in  absolute  harmony. 
This  system  causes  the  lungs  to  respond  in  their  action  to 
the  excited  working  of  the  mind,  and  we  have  the  heaving 
breast  and  the  deep  but  rapid  breathing  so  characteristic 
of  tense  physical  and  mental  activity.  AU  the  elements 
work  in  harmony;  all  are  co-ordinated  so  that  we  have  no 
inconsistency,  no  schism,  in  the  vitalized  activity  of  the 
healthy,  sound  body. 

This  close  relation  between  the  vital  elements  of  the 
human  body  being  understood,  let  us  apply  it  to  the  ques- 
tion in  hand.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  air  from  the 
lungs  sets  the  vocal  ligaments  in  vibration.     Also  it  hab 
been  stated  that  the  ''sympathetic  sjrstem"  coordinates 
the  activity  of  the  five  vital  elements  of  bocUly  existence. 
Now  from  this  we  see  that  the  muscles  controllings  the 
throat  and  vocal  apparatus  also  respond  to  physical  and 
mental    excitement    through  the   action  of  the   general 
nervous  system,  one  of  the  five  elements.    This  means  that 
we  have  a  harmony  of  action  between  the  lungs  and  the 
vocal  apparatus.     Thus  we  have  a  tense  action  on  the  part 
of  the  lungs,  and  consequently  the  vocal  organs,  in  response 
to  any  excited  condition  in  other  portions  of  the  being,  and 
the  result  is  a  tense  and  excited  vocalization.     In  this 
co5rdination  we  find  the  basis  for  all  our  catalogue  of  vocal 
elements  which  we  dogmatically  class  under  the  heads  of 
••Quality/'  "Force,"  and  **Pitch.''     A  wide  range  we  may 
say,  but  no  wider  than  our  data  will  warrant.     All  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  all  the  energies  of  the  vitalized 
activity,  all  the  emotions,  and  all  combinations  of  these 
elements  of  the  ** triune  nature,"  find  an  immediate  response 
in  the  action  of  the  vocalizing  powers  of  man.     All  can  be 
expressed  and  understood,  and  each  and  every  one,  has  its 
place  to  fill,  in  the  great  social,  civil  and  religious  Ufe  of 
mankind. 

That  simple  and  inarticulate  vocalization  means  a  great 
deal  in  the  animal  world  is  very  noticeable  in  the  lower 
animals.     Little  do  we  understand  the  effect  that  quality 
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and  force  have  upon  the  lower  animals  until  through  a  system- 
atic and  scientific  test  we  obtain  definite  knowledge.  We 
talk  of  the  great  intelligence  of  the  dog,  and  give  him  credit 
for  the  comprehension  of  human  conversation.  I  will  not 
assume  the  responsibility  for  the  assertion  that  this  is  not 
the  case  among  some  of  the  more  deUcately  bred  dogs, 
those,  for  instance,  who  have  received  all  the  care  and 
attention  which  a  very  partial  mother  bestows  upon  her 
sick  child.  I  will  not  say  that  this  may  not  be  true  in  the 
case  of  such  humanized  dogs ;  but  with  the  ordinary,  average 
dog,  it  is  the  quality  and  force  of  the  tone  that  are  inter- 
preted. 

Take  a  concrete  example.  In  my  younger  days  there 
was  a  very  intelligent  shepherd  dog  which  was  the  constant 
companion  of  myself  and  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
Sometimes  he  appeared  to  understand  certain  things  in 
our  conversation.  However,  one  could  call  him  all  the 
names  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  invectives,  and  so 
long  as  it  was  done  in  a  pleasant  and  bright  tone,  it  had 
the  same  effect  as  did  words  of  real  appreciation  and 
affection.  On  the  other  hand,  when  kind  words  were 
spoken  in  a  stem  and  cold  voice,  he  would  drop  his  head, 
with  an  expression  of  infinite  sadness  in  his  great  blue  eyes, 
slink  away  to  some  retired  spot  and  mourn.  This  shows 
the  effect  that  simple  vocalization  has  upon  a  brute.  1 
quote  as  authority  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  as  a 
scientific  fact,  Drs.  Clarke  and  Kellogg,  of  the  Biological 
Department  of  Williams  College,  and  Professor  Rea, 
formerly  of  Columbia  University  of  New  York  City.  It  is 
the  mental  and  physical  state  made  manifest  in  the  nature 
of  human  vocalization  that  is  interpreted  by  the  animal 
of  the  brute  creation. 

Among  the  lower  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  we 
find  many  distinct  and  articulate  sounds  which  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
members  of  the  same  species.  For  instance,  we  notice 
the  peculiar  call  of  a  cat  as  she  comes  to  her  basket  with  a 
mouse  or  a  bird  for  her  kittens.  We  see  those  little  furry 
balls  of  animation  scramble  and  tumble  over  one  another 
as  they  respond  to  that  call.  All  the  eagerness  of  pent-up 
life  is  called  forth.  A  dog  comes  in  sight  and  a  change 
ensues.  The  gentle  "meow"  of  endearment  and  tenderness 
changes  into  the  hiss  and  the  growl.  A  scramble  follow^ 
and  Kve  pairs  of  bright  eyes  peering  from  under  projecting 
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objects  are  aU  that  is  visible  of  the  hmpy  f^nnly.  There 
was  a  distinct  articulation  in  the  call  of  tiie  cat,  aside  from 
the  vocalisation  peculiar  to  the  species.  Thiii  articulatkm 
aided  in  the  telling  of  quiet  and  plenty  and  aided  in  giving 
warning  of  the  threatening  danger.  An  articnlaticm  so 
distinct  that  it  has  been  caught  and  imitated  by  human 
beings  with  the  same  apparent  result. 

Notice  the  call  of  birds.  Notice  the  howls  of  the  wolf,  the 
fox.  and  the  dog,  and  hear  the  distinct  articulation  in  the 
doleful  wail.  This  is  never  misunderstood  by  members  of 
the  same  species,  even  though  these  membeis  may  have 
been  separated  for  generations  of  time,  and  by  hundreds 
of  miles  of  land  and  water.  The  language  of  the  species  is 
understood  by  ever}*-  member,  and  the  reason  is  because  it 
is  the  simple  quality  of  the  vocalization  modified  only  in  a 
ver>'  slight  degree  by  articulation  that  conveys  the  mean- 
ing." 

Many  of  us  have  heard  of  a  great  naturalist  of  the  present 
era  by  the  name  of  R.  L.  Gamer.     This  man  has    spent 
years  among  members  of  the  monkey  and  ape  families, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.     From  this  long  association, 
while  studying  their  habits,  means  of  communication,  and 
special  characteristics,  he  became  aware  that  their  chatter- 
ing varied  ^4th  circumstances  and  conditions.     Not  only 
was  this  true  in  the  quality  of  the  vocalization,  but  also 
to  a  very  marked  degree  in  the  articulation.     From  careful 
study  and  experiment  he  was  able  to  ascertain  definitely 
the  meaning  of  some  of  these  variations.     For  instance, 
certain  definitely  articulated  vocal  sounds  gave  an  alarm 
of  assault  or  of  the  approach  of  danger.     These  varied  as 
conditions  and  the  degree  of  the  danger  varied.     Also  he 
ascertained  those  articulate  vocal  sounds  which  indicated 
hunger,    thirst,    lonesomeness,    complaining,    submission, 
and  many  others.     All  of  these  sounds  were  simple  and 
crude,  but  were  accurate  and  had  a  distinctness  of  meaning. 
These  and  many  other  calls  he  learned  deliberately,  and 
soon  found  himself,  to  a  limited  degree,  on  very  sociable 
terms  with,  the  members  of  the  monkey  and  ape  families. 

Curious  to  know  the  extent  to  which  this  language  was 
understood,  Gamer  spent  many  years  in  visiting  countries 
all  over  the  world,  where  monkeys  could  be  found,  both  in 
captivity,  and  in  their  wild,  free  life  in  the  jungle.  In  all 
this  work  he  took  particular  note  of  the  language  of  the 
species,  even  though  its  members  might  have  been  sepa- 
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rated  for  many  monkey  generations.  He  discovered  to 
his  great  surprise  that  his  slightest  monkey  call  was  per- 
fectly understood.  He  imitated  the  alarm  call,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  had  the  whole  monkey  community  in  a  perfert 
frenzy  of  terror.  Other  monkey  expressions  were  used 
with  effects  correspondingly  as  astonishing.  Surely  this 
is  a  most  unique  kind  of  impersonation.  One  point  is  of 
special  moment  to  us  in  all  these  facts,  and  that  is,  one  of 
the  reasons  why  all  these  different  sounds  were  not  mis- 
understood is  that  the  quality  of  the  tone  in  any  and  all 
language  varies  but  slightly  when  impressions  are  the  same. 

Consequently,  even  though  Mr.  Gamer  may  have  learned 
the  broad  monkey  dialect  of  the  African  jungle  to  perfec- 
tion; even  though  he  may  have  secured  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  technicalities  of  his  conversation,  the 
quality  of  the  tone  was  so  remarkably  the  same  in  express- 
ing the  same  mental  and  physical  state  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  misconception  of  his  meaning  on  the  part  of 
creatures  of  the  same  species  in  South  America.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  that  these  simple  creatures  should  under- 
stand action,  but  the  fact  that  meaning  is  conveyed  in  the 
lower  animal  creation  by  means  of  articulate  vocalized 
sounds  is  of  great  moment.  This  shows  a  universal  ability 
on  the  part  of  nearly  all  animal  creation  for  the  conveying 
of  ideas  from  one  to  another  by  means  of  specific  vocalized 
efforts.  Many  other  experiments  were  made  by  Gamer 
with  like  results,  and  we  feel  that  a  new  era  is  dawning  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  animal  articulation  and 
vocalization. 

Although  we  find  among  the  lower  animals  a  readiness  to 
interpret  the  quality  and  force  of  vocalized  effort,  yet  we 
do  not  find  this  ability  developed  to  any  great  extent.  A 
few  brief  words  convey  all  the  meaning  necessary  for  the 
daily  needs,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  concerted 
action  due  to  native  instinct,  the  future  is  entirely  disre- 
garded. All  lower  animals  are  primarily  beings  of  action. 
It  is,  one  of  the  great  scientific  facts  of  lower  animal  creation 
that  there  is  a  constant  struggle  for  existence  and  a  conse- 
quent survival  of  the  fittest.  This  struggle  is  threefold. 
First,  the  struggle  with  the  elements;  storms,  frosts, 
changes  in  the  weather,  scarcity  of  food,  etc.  Second,  a 
struggle  with  animals  of  other  species  and  classes,  such  as 
beasts  of  prey.  Third,  a  struggle  among  members  of  the 
same    species    for  food,   shelter,   and  superiority.     These 
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have  no  effect  upon  the  mental  cfaaxmcteristtcs  of  the 
species,  except  to  develop  a  certain  crude  canning  on  the 
part  of  the  individnal. ,  This  does  not  create  a  great 
demand  for  new  vocal  expression,  and  oonaequently  there 
are  but  slight  changes  in  the  vocabulary  of  special  expres- 
sion. It  stops  when  the  present  demands  are  satisfied  and 
never  goes  any  further. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  man,  the  highest  form  of  tt*iwiiftl 
creation,  to  develop  mentally  and  spiritually  as  well  as 
physically,  and  thus  rule  the  physical  world.  Commen- 
surate with  this  development  has  been  the  need  for  a 
broader  field  of  expression.  This  need  was  not  felt  all  at 
once,  but  came  with  each  step  in  development.  The 
thinking  capacity  of  man  thus  found  expression  to  a  veiy 
great  extent  through  the  voice.  At  fint^  as  in  the  lower 
animals,  it  was  largely  through  the  quality,  force  and  pitch 
of  the  vocalized  effort.  This,  however  developed  it  might 
be,  soon  proved  decidedly  inadequate,  and  ncrw  articulate 
expressions  were  invented.  With  the  expression  of  each 
new  word,  new  thoughts  and  new  phases  of  the  same  thought 
were  brought  to  light;  and  with  these  new  thoughts  and 
words  came  greater  needs  for  a  discrinunation  in  qucUity  as 
well  as  in  form.  Thus  it  was  that  the  range  of  the  voice  as 
an  agent  of  expression  has  widened  and  is  still  widening. 

The  greatest  element,  however,  in  the  development  of 
vocal  expression  has  been  the  association  of  communities, 
tribes  and  nations.     No  two  communities  have  ever  been 
surrounded  by  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  and  conse- 
quently no  two  communities  have  ever  had  exactly  the 
same  methods  of  vocal  communication.     Association   of 
these  communities  and  tribes  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  a 
greater  range  of  vocal  expression.     The  result  was  a  larger 
vocabulary  of  articulate  sounds  and  more  perfect  methods 
of  intercourse.     Modern  civilization,  with  all  of  its  science 
and  philosophy  of  thought  and  action,  means  a  vocabulary 
and  a  range  of  vocal  communication  which  is  enormous. 
Now  the  voice  has  unlimited  possibilities  because  of  the 
material  with  which  it  has  to  do,  and  the  future  stands  out 
in  theory  as  one  vast  field  promising  unlimited  activity. 

The  higher  education  of  man  has  been  conducive  to  a 
greater  variety  of  thoughts,  emotions  and  vital  activities. 
Consequently  we  need  more  perfect  ways  of  expressing 
these  elements.  Mere  words  will  not  do.  We  must  have 
that  which  is  more  delicate.     We  have  not  gone  at  the 
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matter  roughly,  endeavoring  to  mark  out  new  ground,  but 
we  are  attempting  to  perfect  and  polish  those  faculties  of 
which  we  are  already  possessed.  If  the  voice  is  capable  of 
expressing  the  coarser  thoughts  and  emotions,  it  is  also 
capable  of  expressing  the  finer,  and  making  them  mean  all 
that  they  should.  It  will  take  time,  but  it  must,  for  time 
and  endeavor  mean  growth. 

As  a  result  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  vocalizing  powers, 
the  voice  has  become  more  and  more  efficient  as  the  agent 
of  expression.  Men  have  written  masterpieces  of  thought 
and  emotion,  and  the  voice  has  been  found  to  possess  the 
ability  of  interpreting  them  so  as  to  bring  out  all  they  con- 
tain. We  study  a  masterpiece  and  gain  a  most  vivid 
picture  of  life  under  stress  of  emotion.  But  do  written 
words  describe  and  indicate  all  that  is  there?  No!  Read 
it  again,  and  this  time  give  your  imagination  free  rein. 
What  a  change!  The  dull,  dead  words  seem  to  be  over- 
flowing with  the  very  essence  of  life.  Read  it  aloud  in  its 
completeness ;  express  it  as  if  you  were  the  person  and  this 
were  real  life.  What  a  depth  of  soul  is  there!  All  the  de- 
scriptive passages  hang  as  dead  weights  to  the  pulsating, 
thrilling  life  of  the  thought.  It  ceases  to  be  literature  and 
becomes  life — Life  with  all  its  flood  of  hope  and  joy  and  love. 

How  was  this  effect  produced?  I  have  said  that  we  gave 
the  imagination  free  rein.  Ay!  there  is  the  point.  We 
change  the  tangle  of  dead  words  into  a  mental  reality. 
Reality  in  thought  results  in  a  coordinate  reality  in  ex- 
pression, and  it  all  works  itself  out  naturally  and  easily. 
It  is  not  difficult,  it  is  not  abnormal.  It  is  the  simple 
translation  of  the  real  in  literature  into  the  real  in  life. 
Interpretation  must,  if  it  is  to  portray  character  truly, 
become  life.  No  ranting,  no  lunatic  vocalization,  no 
smashing  of  great  holes  in  the  sunbeams,  nothing  of  this 
purely  mechanical,  rigid-throated  vocalization.  Nothing 
of  this!  Nothing  but  the  simple,  natural  expression  that 
tells  of  all  there  is  and  suggests  all  there  can  be. 

Great  attention  is  being  paid  to  vocal  development,  in 
order  to  secure  a  better,  more  easy  and  more  exact  vocaliza- 
tion. Why  is  this  done,  do  you  ask?  Simply  because  the 
great  medium  of  human  communication  requires  it,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  development  in"  social,  civil  and 
religious  life.  Departments  of  oratory  and  vocal  music  are 
developing  all  over  the  world.  People  have  been  awakened 
to  the  great  possibilities  of  expression  lying  in  the  human 
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voice.  Yet  you  ask  again,  what  methods  do  we  use?  Do 
we  lay  down  laws  and  create  f omnils  with  dogmatic  aifn- 
trariness?  No!  By  no  means!  We  have  diacsovered  that 
the  natural  voice  of  all  animal  kind,  mider  normal  and  per- 
fectly abandoned  conditions,  is  of  itself  well  placed.  The 
baying  of  the  dog,  the  howling  of  the  wolf,  the  bleating  <tf 
the  lamb,  and  the  cooing  of  the  babe  could  not  be  betttt* 
placed,  and  in  their  accuracy  are  able  to  attain  their 
greatest  efficiency.  No  affectation  there;  no  nnnatural- 
ness;  no  imitation;  it  is  correct,  absolutely  correct.  Work* 
ing  upon  this  h3rpothesis,  or  rather  these  facts,  instractora 
have  secured  greater  beauty  and  accuracy  in  vocalisation, 
and  consequently  greater  efficiency  in  the  expression  of  that 
which  is  beautiful. 

In  ordinary  conversation  the  voice  adapts  itself  to  the 
thought,  and  we  have  the  normal  expression  giving^  the 
entire  thought.     Whatever  is  more  than  ordinary  thought 
would  indicate  misses  the  point — it  is  untrue  and  aifiEected. 
The  broken,  sorrowful  tone  expresses  sympathy  and  grief — 
there  is  nothing  imnatural.     The  deep,  guttural,  rasping 
tone  indicates  a  burst  of  temper — ever^hine  is  natural 
there.     *'Suit  the  action  to  the  word,"  says  ohakespeare, 
but  let  us  go  back  of  that  and  say  with  equal  truth,  though 
not  with  the  same  epigrammatic  conciseness:  Harmonize 
the  expression  and  the  thought.     Yet  this  is  not  done  by 
some  of  our  students  of  oratory.     We  find  them  "tearing 
their  passions  to  tatters,  to  ver}'^  rags,'*  and  the  best  we  can 
say   for   their  interpretation  is  that  we  appreciate  their 
noise.     It  is  one  of  the  most  grievous  faults,  and  comes 
from  the  fundamental  error  of  imitating  rather  than  being. 
Nothing  can  be  conducive  to  greater  unnaturalness,  nothing 
can  express  less  of  real  truth  than  imitation.     It  makes  the 
parrot  and  the  "magpie*'  and  does  it  well,  but  it  does  not 
and  cannot  make  the  human  being.     Reality  and  natural- 
ness only  can  do  that,  and,  by  making  the  expression  all 
that  it  can  be,  create  Hfe  in  all  literary  thought.     It  can  do 
most  with  the  voice  because  that  is  the  element  first  affected 
by  naturalness. 

This  error  of  imitation,  however,  need  not  be  charged  to 
our  modem  teachers  and  students  of  oratory,  as  a  class, 
for  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  avoid  it.  But  look  back, 
only  a  few  years,  and  see  what  phonographic  records  of 
affected  vocalization  and  articulation  were  the  elocutionists 
of  the  old  stamp.     Theirs  was  exhibition,  not  life,  conse- 
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quently  we  listened  to  their  noise  and  felt  not  their  thought. 
There  is  no  place  in  our  art  for  that  method  which  disre- 
gards the  natural  and  seeks  to  convey  the  sound  of  the 
words  instead  of  the  thought. 

If  we  take  naturalness  as  our  standard,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  impersonation?  Do  we  in  any  way  depart,  in  imper- 
sonation, from  that  which  we  can  find  among  our  fellow 
men?  Impersonate  a  Yankee  farmer,  and  do  I  aught  but 
express  vocally,  the  real  thoughts  and  emotions  of  his 
experience  ?  I  even  cannot  do  it  well  unless  I  assume  to  be 
that  person  for  the  time  being.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
I,  by  my  vocal  expression,  make  the  man  a  reality.  I 
simply  throw  aside  my  own  individuality  and  through  the 
working  of  my  imagination  take  up  the  individuality  pf 
another,  the  change  in  vocal  and  bodily  expression 
being  coordinate  with  the  mental  change  wrought  by  the 
imagination. 

What  a  power  for  activity  we  see  in  voice!  What  an 
agent  in  the  progress  of  civilization !  The  past  with  all  its 
progress  is  but  a  detail  in  the  mighty  development  of  this 
agent  for  the  expression  of  God's  truth.  The  future  is 
bright  with  the  promise  of  power — power  which  will  not 
give  place  to  the  printing  press,  power  which  ever  will 
reach  the  hearts  of  men  as  no  other  agent  in  the  circum- 
ference of  things  can  do,  power  which  will  live  on  and  on, 
bringing  to  pass  that  great  era  when  the  comer-stone  of 
every  civilized  organization  shall  be  the  doctrine  of  "peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

How  sweet  is  the  cooing  of  the  babe  nestling  in  its 
mother's  arms!  What  joy  and  contentment  is  there 
expressed;  it  cannot  be  misunderstood,  Yet  it  cannot 
always  be  thus,  and  the  prattling  voice  grows  with  the 
physical  being.  The  cooing  takes  on  definite  forms  and 
articulation  begins.  As  time  goes  on  we  see  in  the  passing 
of  childhood  and  youth  larger  fields  of  activity  opening 
out  before  the  young  life,  and  the  mind,  body  and  soul 
develop  with  nature.  Thought  matures,  emotions  increase 
in  number,  and  through  a  strong  and  manly  voice  there 
issues  from  the  being  the  expression  of  thoughts  that 
indicates  a  firm  and  manly  soul.  Manhood  comes  and  we 
lead  volumes  of  thought  in  those  full,  round  tones.  Love 
brightens  the  soul  with  a  tinge  of  divine  nobleness,  and  in 
those  broken  and  tender  expressions  of  endearment  we  see 
the  very  depths  of  the  soul  of  human  nature.     Look  beyond 
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and  see  the  man  of  middle  Ufe.  Strcmg  and  iiobIe»  hit 
voice  sways  the  thonsands  as  he  gaidea'  tne  nation  in  the 
paths  of  justice  and  peace.  No  mimtTtt^mrmtjknMng^  no 
fault  in  the  noble  thought;  no  imitation;  all  is  truth*;  all  is 
natural;  all  is  the  reali^  of  God-given  life. 

A  step  further  on.    In  the  tones  of  peace  and  content" 
ment  we  hear  him  once  more  in  the  quite  of  his  brane. 
The  reverent  tones  (of  the  father  now)  read  words  fraon  the 
Book  of  Life.    Words  do  not  express  all*  for  in  the  simple, 
quiet  voice  of  the  man  we  feel  the  embodiment  of  the  greats 
ness  and  the  goodness  and  the  love  of  Giod.     A  pause;  then 
the  simple,  sweet  voice  of  innocent  girlhood  rises  in  the 
melody  of  a  grand  old  hymn,  and  we  are  called  beyond  the 
happy,  reverent  girlish  figure  and  look  deep  into  the  very 
truths  of  eternity.    The  sweet  tones  die  away,  but  from  oat 
the  fatherly  heart  swells  a  prayer  for  grace  aind  blessing 
and  love.     Humbly  and  reverently  rises  that  voice  to  the 
throne  of  mercy,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  real  Ufe  goes  with 
it.     Once  again  the  picttire  changes,  and  there  by  the  vine- 
clad  window  sits  a  gray  and  wnnkled  form.     Familiar  to 
us  still  through  that  which  has  been  swept  away  into  the 
ocean  of  years.     He  speaks,  but  the  manly  roundness  of 
the  voice  of  other  days  has  slipped  once  more  into  a  cracks 
and  childish  treble.    Yet  the  soul  of  the  man  still  speaks 
and  in  those  kindly  utterances  we  feel  the  great  heart  still 
to  be  full  of  the  old  faith  and  the  old  trust.     Weakness 
comes;  still  weaker,  and  the  voice  speaks  no  more;  it  is 
hushed  in  eternal  quite  in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth. 
But  among  the  singing  happy  throngs  that  surround  the 
throne  of  the  unseen  God  that  voice  will  still  be  heard, 
telling  of  the  reality  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  of  love  in  the 
world  that  was,  in  the  world  that  is,  and  in  the  world  that 
is  to  be. 


Professor  Newens  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Newens:  Our  worthy  President  has  bestowed  upon 
me  the  honor  of  taking  charge  of  this  discussion.  It  is 
open  now  to  the  entire  convention.  I  shall  hold  you  to 
two  minutes  each  for  discussion,  as  our  time  is  somewhat 
limited. 

Miss  Marsland  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
paper.  I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
spiritual  force  in  the  human  voice.     I  would  like  to  speak 
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also  of  the  influence  that  the  tone  has  on  people,  on  our 
feelings.  I  have  noticed  in  the  classroom  the  effect  of  the 
teacher's  voice  on  the  children,  and  where  the  voice  has  a 
bright,  cheery  quality,  as  well  as  firmness,  the  children  are 
easily  controlled.  When  the  voice  is  mournful  and  a  little 
irritable,  the  children  respond  by  being  restless  and  uneasy 
and  hard  to  govern.  I  think  this  was  suggested  in  the 
paper  and  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  his  perfect 
presentation  of  his  subject. 

Mr.  Soper:  I  wish  to  heartily  indorse  the  words  of  the 
speaker.  I  agree  most  thoroughly  with  him,  and  I  wish  to 
emphasize  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the  language  of 
animals  and  the  examples  we  get  from  of  tone-placing.  I 
think  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  in  a  former  convention, 
but  we  can  gain  no  greater,  grander  lesson  in  voice  pro- 
duction and  placing  of  tone  than  from  animals.  I  have 
lived  in  the  country  and  studied  animals.  I  look  back  on 
it  now  and  think  of  the  "moo"  of  the  cow  (though  I  did  not 
mean  that  for  a  rhyme).  The  cow  doesn't  open  her  mouth 
until  the  tone  is  heard  from  her  nostrils  and  the  overtones 
are  all  in  perfect  vibration  and  the  reinforcements  in  order; 
then  there  is  the  perfect,  pure  tone  of  mooing.  So  with 
other  animals,  in  like  manner.  We  can  go  back  to  nature 
for  a  great  many  good  lessons. 

Mrs.  Stockton:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  if  he 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  animals  have  real  articu- 
lation. 1  have  always  understood  that  only  human  beings 
had  articulation — that  is,  the  coming  together  and  sepa- 
rating of  the  organs  of  speech,  or  a  joining.  He  used  that 
term  (juite  often  in  connection  with  the  tones  of  animals, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  that  made  more  clear. 

Mr.  Newens:  The  discussion  is  closed. 

Mr.  TowNE :  Yes ;  I  would  say  there  is  definite  articulation 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  I  don't  say  that  on  my  own 
authority,  although,  ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  have 
noticed  this  particular  thing.  I  have  noticed  it  in  cat  and 
dog,  in  calves,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  through  my  interest  in 
this  I  have  also  imitated  them  and  studied  imitation  and 
know  definitely,  from  personal  experience,,  that  there  is 
articulation  in  their  communication  or  animal  vocalization. 
You  need  no  take  this  on  my  authority  only,  as  I  will  refei: 
you  to  Charles  Darwin  in  his  "Origin  of  Species;"  also  to 
Professor  Gamer  on  "Apes  and  Monkeys;"  and  to  Doctors 
Clarke  and  Kellogg,  of  Williams  College.     Dr.  Kellogg  had 
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stmdied  squirrels  and  woodchucks  along  these  lines  and  found 
it  just  as  true  there  as  elsewhere.  Also,  in  the  songs  of 
birds,  there  is  definite  articulation.  We  find  vocalization 
in  every  animal  being,  down  to  the  snake;  there  it  ceases. 
Vocalization  ceases  there;*  articulation  one  step  above; 
there  is  no  articulation  in  the  hiss  of  the  snake  but  there  is 
vocalization.     From  there  up,  there  is  articulation. 


12  M. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  After  the  experience  of  today,  who  dares  say 
this  is  not  a  working  convention?  I  want  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  you,  and  that  is,  that  tomorrow,  having  no  ex- 
cursion on  hand,  let  those  of  us  who  really  care  to  get 
something  done,  hold  a  little  special  session  between  3  and 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  criticism  of  voluntary  readings. 

1  am  sure  that  those  who  want  to  recite  and  have  asked  for 
our  criticisms,  will  be  here  for  this  special  session  if  called. 

Mr.  Trueblood  :  Before  putting  that  to  vote,  I  would  say 
that  our  new  Bo'ard  of  Directors  will  have  to  orgwise  in  the 
afternoon  and  it  takes  a  couple  of  hours.  While  those 
might  get  together  who  are  not  members  of  the  Board,  I 
don't  see  how  members  of  the  Board  can  be  present  on 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  that 
body  before  we  can  leave  Denver.     It  usually  takes  from 

2  to  5  P.M.  and  I  have  never  known  a  sitting  to  be  for  less 
than  two  or  three  hours.  But  Mr.  Saunderson,  who  was 
to  read  a  paper  tomorrow  at  10:20  won't  be  here,  and  I 
think  that  time  might  be  given  to  the  work  you  suggest. 
Also  Mr.  Butler  may  not  be  here.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
period  that  could  be  devoted  to  this  work.  It  might  be 
possible  if  you  were  to  set  your  afternoon  session  later,  say 
at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Suppose  I  put  it  this  way:  If  we  can  get  in 
that  work  tomorrow  morning,  in  the  period  left  to  us  to  use 
that  way,  we  won't  call  a  special  session.  But  if  there  is 
any  one  in  this  convention  hall  who  feels  that,  before  re- 
turning home,  he  would  like  a  consensus  of  our  opinion  on 
his  work,  I  feel  like  staying  until  he  gets  it.  We  shall 
devote  all  the  time  possible  to  voluntary  reading  for  criti- 
cism tomorrow,  and  if  those  oflFering  themselves  cannot  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  morning,  we  shall  meet  in  the  afternoon. 
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On  Thursday  evening,  June  2j,  at  Unity  Church,  the  following 
program  was  rendered  at  8  o'clock: 

Recital,   "Don  Carlos" — Schiller. 

Eleanor  H.  Denig.  Chicago,  111. 
Violin  Solo,  Fantasie  Ballet  de  Besoit. 

Miss  Julie  Ferlen. 
Recital,  "The  Crisis" — Winston  Churchill. 

Mr.  C.  Williams,  Boston,  Mass. 


At  the  close  of  the  recital,  a  free  trolley  ride  was  tendered 
members  of  the  N.  A.  E.  by  the  Colorado^Associations ;  the  Associa- 
tion making  a  \Hisit  to  the  University  of  Denver,  at  University  Park, 
as  invited  by  Chancellor  Buchtel,  to  view  the  clear  skies  of  Colorado 
through  the  great  telescope. 


&tMion  of  tift  Spain  IBoh? 

Friday,  June  26,  1903 — 10:00  a.  m. 


The  President  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hawn  :  It  is  always  distressing  to  a  presiding  officer, 
and  doubly  so  to  the  chairman  of  a  literary  eomniittee,  to 
have  any  failures  to  announce  as  to  appearance  of  members 
on  the  official  program.     I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Professor  Butler,  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  saying  that  he  may 
not    be  with  us  this  morning,  though  he  would   try   his 
best.     Some  days  since  we  received  a  letter  of  regret  from 
Professor    vSaun'derson,    of  Seattle,   Washington,      So    the 
whole  morning,  up  to  the  hour  of  business,  or  question 
hour,  will  be  devoted  to  voluntary  recitals  for  criticism. 
Have  we  had  a  male  being  recite  for  criticism  yet?      I  have 
tried  to  shame  them  by  saying  that  women  had  more  moral 
courage  than  we   men.     Let  us  see  if  some  man  cannot 
summon  up  si)irit. 

Mr.  Turxkr  :  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so,  but  I  have  been 
up  there  once  this  morning. 

(Brief  business  meeting  and  recess.) 

Mr.  11  awn:  We  will  now  open  the  voluntary'  recitals  for 
criticism.  Who  will  be  the  lirst  victim?  Miss  Folsom, 
of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  volunteers,  and  selects  as  her 
critics  Mr.  Soi)er.  Miss  Marsland  and  Mr.  Newens. 

Miss  Folsom  recited  "My  Ships  at  Sea." 

Mr.  H.vwx:  Mr.  Soper  is  the  hrst  critic.  I  fear  now  he 
was  not  in  the  room.     Miss  Marsland,  please. 

Miss  M.vrslaxd:  I  would  like  first  to  commend  the 
bright,  vivacious  manner  with  which  the  lady  came  before 
us,  and  her  self-possession.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  work  be  made  more  subjective  and  less  objective. 
When  the  heart  is  full,  the  body  grows  very  expressive 
and  the  face  very  expressive,  but  more  subtle  in  expression. 
I  would  suggest  less  gesture  and  more  subtle  feeling,  more 
studv  of  the  innermost  soul  of  the  selection. 
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Mr.  Hawn:  Mr.  Newens  is  not  in  the  room.  The 
young  lady,  then,  has  the  privilege  of  selecting  two  other 
critics. 

(She  selects  Mrs.  Manning  and  the  President.) 

Mrs.  Manning:  I  agree  with  the  critic  in  what  she  said 
as  to  the  vivacious  manner  of  the  young  lady;  it  was  very 
bright  and  pleasing.  I  think  there  was  very  much  to 
commend.  I  think  those  of  us  who  are  older  in  the  work 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  get  up  and  do  what  these 
who  are  younger  will  do,  and  it  is  hardly  just  for  us  to 
criticise  very  severely.  I  don't  believe  you  could  hire  me 
to  go  up  there  and  do  it.  I  really  feel  that  she  was  so  very 
self-possessed  and  there  were  so  many  good  points  that 
that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  It  is  really  not  the  proper  thing  for  the  Chair 
to  be  called  on  to  criticise  and  hold  the  gavel  at  the  same 
time.  I  had  the  disadvantage  of  sitting  back  of  the  young 
lady.  To  my  mind,  the  two  or  three  minutes  of  criticism 
we  have  had  on  this  selection  shows  that  we  should  do 
more  of  this  work  and  have  fewer  papers  and  discussion. 
All  art  matters  generally  have  to  come  down  to  work. 
Now  the  voice,  in  all  cases,  of  this  interpreter  was  not 
responsive.  A  most  peculiar  thing  took  place  the  other 
day.  I  heard  one  of  the  greatest  divines  of  this  country 
deliver  his  baccalaureate  sermon  at  a  university.  His 
speech  was  wonderful,  fine!  But  his  voice,  because  it  was 
not  trained,  was  so  unresponsive  that  he  would  go  up  the 
scale  for  pathos  or  solemnity  instead  of  down,  while  it 
would  go  down  in  parts  that  should  be  vivacious.  His 
voice  was  not  responsive  to  his  own  mind.  And  so  in  this 
case  here ;  where  the  thought  was  of  death  and  destruction 
the  voice  went  on  a  higher  key  and  was  not  interpretive. 
The  great  blemish  lies  in  the  point  covered  by  the  first 
critic;  in  the  poem's  not  being  made  sufficiently  subjective. 
The  gesticulation  was  very  bad,  gesture  as  gesture,  not  as  if 
impelled  by  the  thought.  This  is  a  good  rule: — not  to 
follow  with  the  eye,  and  locate  or  determine  a  gesture 
if  it,  in  its  very  nature,  is  indeterminate.  May  I  ask  the 
young  lady  why  this  particular  poem  was  given  her  by  the 
teacher  ? 

Miss  Folsom:  The  poem  was  given  me  as  an  exercise 
in  straight  line  gesture. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Most  of  the  faults  of  students  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  teacher,  and  here  is  an  illustration.     Of  all  the 
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poems  I  ever  heard  to  be  used  for  an  object  lesson  in  straight 
lines,  this  is  the  worst.    The  poem  is  a  dreamy  soliloquy. 
Hiss  Harsland:  I  move  that  the  Association  ixnpxess 

Miss  Norris  to  recite. 

Mr.  Hawn:  I  will  invite  her  to  the  platform,  but  if  it  is 
voluntary,,  it  is  not  proper  to  sav  invited.  But  the  Chair- 
man respectfully  invites  Hiss  Norris  to  come  to  the  plat* 
form  and  recite  for  us. 

Miss  Norris  selects  as  critics  Mrs.  Carter,  Mr.  DiUenbeck 
and  Mr.  Williams. 

Miss  Norris:  I  shall  give  for  my  selection  the  well- 
known  poem,  **Aux  Italiens,"  by  Bulwer  Lytton.  It  was 
suggested  by  a  young  lady  here  this  morning  who  said  she 
would  like  to  know  how  to  recite  it,  not  that  I  pretend  to 
know  just  how  it  should  be  recited,  but  shall  give  my 
impression  of  how  it  should  be.  It  will  also  illustrate 
some  of  the  points  Mr.  DiUenbeck  gave  us  so  excellently 
yesterday,  in  regard  to  gesture. 

(Miss  Norris  recites  *'Aux  Italiens.") 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Mrs.  Carter  is  the  first  critic,  I  believe. 

Mrs.  Carter:  If  I  had  been  trained  in  extemporaneous 
speaking  with  Miss  Marsland,  I  feel  I  could  express  what  I 
have  to  say  upon  this  poem  better.     I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize the  excellent  quality  of  tone  the  lady  used.     We  could 
commend  the  simplicity  of  her  manner  and  her  earnestness, 
but  I  think  in  this  recitation  the  man  is  relating  his  experi- 
ence and  I  think  it  is  very  subjective  all  the  way  through. 
He  is  relating  the  experience  that  is  the  most  tender  and 
sacred  of  his  life,  so  there  would  be  less  gesture  than  was 
given  and  more  variety  of  tone.     There  was  too  much 
sameness  all  the  way  through.     The  first  part  of  it,   I 
think,  was  better  than  the  middle  or  the  last.     It  became 
a  little  bit  monotonous  in  tone,  and  in  passing  from  the 
dreamy  first  part  of  it  to  the  more  dramatic  part,  I  think 
the  lady  did  not  bring  the  value  out,  for  it  grows  more 
intense,  the  movement  faster  and  the  gesture  different. 
For  instance,  "There  she  sat  in  her  box  of  state/* — she 
used  a  gesture  so   (illustrating).     If  that  had  been  the 
experience  of  a  person  and  he  were  telling  it  to  a  friend,  I 
think  he  would  hardly  indicate  just  where  "she  sat  in  her 
box  of  state.'*     It  is  not  here  and  now,  but  long  ago  that 
she   sat   there.     In  one  or  two  other  places  she  did  the 
same  thing.     And  about  the  tears;  I  think  she  made  a 
gesture  there  indicating  real  tears  that  might  be  falling 
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now  when  it  was  long  ago.  I  think  there  was  quite  a  good 
deal  to  criticise  in  the  emphasis,  emphasizing  wrong  words. 
Now,  perhaps  I  am  too  familiar  with  that  selection.  You 
know  we  all  have  our  own  interpretation  of  this  poem, 
especially  if  one  has  recited  it  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  I 
think  I  might  be  biased  in  my  criticism  by  the  way  it 
appeals  to  me.  If  I  did  not  know  Miss  Norris  so  well,  I 
would  not  dare  criticise  as  I  have  this  morning,  but  I 
know  her  to  be  an  earnest  student,  a  sincere  friend  and 
worker,  and  1  have  only  tried  to  point  out  what  occurred 
to  me  as  if  she  were  taking  a  lesson  with  me,  only  we  would 
stop  and  take  more  time. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Mr.  Dillenbeck,  please. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  realize  now  what  it  is  to  be  a  critic. 
I  think  the  tone  quality  in  Miss  Norris*  work  is  splendid: 
a  magnificent  voice,  and  I  think  it  is  an  illustration  of  the 
topic  we  discussed  in  Section  work-lvalues;  I  don't  think 
that  the  values  of  that  selection  were  brought  out.  There 
was  a  sameness  all  the  way  through,  a  sameness  of  tone 
for  the  light  shades,  and  the  dark  shades,  Now, 
for  example,  take  this:  **I  hope  that  to  get  to  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  through  a  needle's  eye  he  need  not  pass," 
to  me  there  is  a  touch  of  humor,  just  a  little  thing,  but  it 

was  not  brought  out.     "I  wish  him  well, "  just  a  tinge 

of  humor.  Miss  Norris  made  that  just  the  same,  almost, 
as  the  most  serious  part  of  that  poem.  Now,  I  have  heard 
that  read  when  the  words  of  the  song  were  sung.  Of  course, 
that  is  bad;  I  think  it  is  bad  to  sing  anything  in  a  recita- 
tion, but  I  believe  there  should  be  a  suggestion.  I  think 
those  words  were  given  too  coldly,  too  bluntly;  Another 
thing,  the  movement  was  too  slow;  there  was  no  change  in 
movement.  Now,  when  you  say  this  line,  for  instance — 
the  vision  that  man  saw — **I  was  there  and  she  was  there;" 
There  is  movement  there.  I  know  Miss  Norris  very  well, 
too,  and  know  that  she  won't  take  exception  to  these 
criticisms.  There  was  no  change  in  movement.  It  was 
the  same  at  the  close  as  at  the  beginning,  while  there  is  a 
change  of  movement  as  well  as  of  value.  The  gestures 
to  me  were  forced,  studied.  No  two  people  gesture  alike, 
but  there  must  be  always  an  abandon,  a  perfect  freedom. 
There  was  a  lack  of  that  freedom  and  abandon  here.  The 
position  and  attitudes  were  too  studied  or  constrained ;  the 
hands  in  many  parts  were  clenched. 
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Mr.  Hawn:  Would  it  not  be  a  glorious  thiiij^  if  we  could 
all  do  as  well  as  we  know.    The  third  critic,  please. 

Mr.  Williams:  If  I  had  not  looked  at  Miss  Nonis  at  all, 
and  had  not  been  put  on  as  a  critic,  I  hardly  think  I  should 
have  a  word  to  say  except  praise.,   But  there  were  one  or 
two  points.    The  voice  to  me  was  elegant;  beautiful,  and 
expressed  the  thought  of  the  poem.    There  were  some 
places  where  in  transitions  she  went  from  one  to  another 
so  qmckly  that  there  was  not  that  change  or  variety  in 
pitch  as  if  she  had  carried  on  that  thought  longer  and  the 
voice  would  have  given  up  to  feeling' and  there  would  be  a 
greater  variety.     At  the  very  end,  in  regard  to  the  voice, 
that  was  not  brought  up  to  the  climax  as  it  should  have 
been.     I  have  noticed,  it  seems  to  me,  in  tlus  Convention, 
among  us  all,  too  much  of  a  feeling  of  apology.     I  am  sure 
every  time  I  think  of  getting  up,  I  want  to  apologize,  and 
everybody  else  does,  but  I  beheve  in  this  world  if  we  get  up 
and  do  our  best,  we  should  not  apologize  for  that.     It  was 
not  so  evident  in  Miss  Norris's  introduction  as  it  has  been 
in  some  of  the  introductions  to  other  things,  but  she  did  say, 
**I  will  not  say  that  my  interpretation  is  right,"  and  I  call 
that  a  little  apologetic.     Had  she  said,  "I  will  try  to  bring 
out  my  interpretation.**  I  would  have  liked  it  much  better, 
and  better  still  if  she  had  simply  said,  "My  interpretation 
of  the  poem  is  this."     I  say  that  when  I  did  not  look  at 
Miss  Norris  at  all  1  felt  the  great  effect  of  what  she  was 
doing,     I  felt  that  she  was  talking  this  directly  to  us  and  I 
enjoyed  it  immensely.     But,  the  moment  I  looked  at  her 
and  saw  she  was  not  looking  at  us,  I  began  to  lose  some 
interest.     I   felt  that  she  should  either  have    given  this 
simply  out  of  her  heart,  letting  us  think  of   and  see  her 
feelings,  and  not  point  out  all  those  things,  or  else  simply 
and  directly  look  at  us  and  tell  it  to  us. 

Miss  XoRRis :  A  word  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Carter's  suggestion 
as  to  gesture.  I  conceive  this  man  to  be  very  poetic  and 
imaginative,  a  man  of  deep  emotion.  I  supposed  that, 
when  he  was  so  thoroughly  overcome  with  his  emotion,  he 
saw  the  picture  as  if  really  ])resent.  I  think  some  of  us,  in 
living  over  past  experiences,  have  felt  them  almost  as 
keenly  as  when  we  went  through  such  experiences.  So  I 
conceive  that  man  to  be  a  man  of  great  feeling,  who  would 
be  overcome  by  emotion  and  almost  feel  the  tears  in  his 
eyes  now,  and  so  I  made  a  suggestive  gesture.  Perhaps  I 
exaggerated. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  Williams'  suggestion  as  to  apology, 
perhaps  I  had  a  little  reason  for  that  which  he  could  not 
understand;  I  think  that  depends  largely  on  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  person.  People  from  the  East  are  not  so  much 
given  to  introductions  and  apologies  as  people  from  the 
West  and  South.  You  realize  that,  don't  you?  I  had  a 
thought  at  the  time,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dillenbeck's  words 
about  gestures — I  did  not  think  to  take  my  jacket  off  and 
my  gestures  were  perhaps  more  constrained  on  that  account 

Mr.  Hawn:  The  next  volunteer,  please.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  you  keep  the  recitations  as  far  as  possible, 
within  five  minutes.  Mrs.  Adonna  Norwood  Chase  will 
give  us  "Parrhasius  and  the  Captive,"  by  N.  P.  Willis, 
and  her  critics  are  Prof.  Dillenbeck,  Prof.  Newens  and  Mr. 
Towne. 

Mrs.  Chase  :  Each  one  has  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
work,  but  I  think  we  are  all  anxious  for  criticism  and  I 
believe  it  will  do  us  all  good. 

(After  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  poem,  she  recited  it.) 

Mr.  Hawn:  Mr.  Dillenbeck,  please 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  If  ever  there  was  a  piece  of  acting  on 
this  stage,  I  presume  that  is  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  speaker,  in  representing  the  painter, brought 
the  canvas  too  near;  she  was  too  close  to  the  canvas.  Her 
voice,  at  times,  did  not  carry  to  the  rear  of  the  room;  some 
of  the  words  we  did  not  quite  get.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  attitude  was  too  fixed;  it  was  not  flexible  enough,  not 
enough  change  (imitating  gesture  of  painting).  When 
the  captive  was  brought  in,  the  reader  gave  the  commands 
too  rapidly,  one  after  another,  with  no  interval  between; 
as  when  they  put  him  on  the  rack :  "Bind  him  to  the  rack!" 
etc.  The  commands  given  to  the  attendants  there,  were 
given  too  rapidly.  Also  she  went  so  rapidly  from  one 
thought  to  another  that  she  crowded  those  pictures  together 
too  much.     It  is  a  hard  piece  to  criticise. 

Mr.   Hawn:  Mr.  Towne. 

Mr.  Towne:  Mr.  President:  I  hesitate  somewhat  in 
criticising  the  selection,  because  of  my  lack  of  experience. 
I  hesitate  as  the  theological  student  did,  when  asked  to 
take  a  Bible  class  in  a  Sunday  school,  where  the  students 
were  deacons.  However,  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  lack 
of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  in  representing  the 
man  speaking  as  indifferent  to  the  agonies  of  the  captive 
he  was  painting.     It  was  a  little  marked  and  not  natural, 
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I  think,  for  a  peraon  of  the  tempeFament  the  poem  indicates- 
I  think  that  is  alll  have  to  criticise  in  the  matter.  Voice; 
gesture,  posture,  all  seemed  to  me  very  good. 

Mr.  Nbwbns:  I  did  not  know  I  was  a  critic;  I  wasont 
of  the  room  when  named,  but  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  in  the 
way  of  extemporaneous  speaking.  I  had  observed  the 
story  throughout  and  Mr.  Dfllenbeck  has  stolen  a  little  bit 
of  what  I  would  say.  In  fact,  I  think  I  told  him  that.  I 
felt,  as  I  watched  the  story  through  that  I  was  seeing  Mrs. 
Chase  throughout.  The  man  on  the  rack,  the  crowds 
around,  were  secondary.  The  terror  of  the  man  at  the 
canvas,  his  thirst  for  this  picture,  was  secondary  to  the 
nice  presentation  of  the  story  by  the  speaker.  It  is  a 
story  that  will  call  for  many  "goose-pimples"  on  the  body 
if  well  presented.  It  will  harrow  up  the  sotd.  But  I  felt 
neither  harrowed  nor  ploughed  as  the  story  went  on. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  it  was  not  well  done  frcmi  the  point 
of  view  from  which  Mrs.  Chase  did  her  work.  There  was 
nothing  to  criticise  in  the  way  of  fine  action,  but  I  believe 
the  action  rather  too  fine  for  the  individual  who  was  paint- 
ing, doing  the  work.  The  man  doing  the  work  may  have 
been  a  cultured  man  but  not  a  man  who  had  studied  how 
he  would  do  this  or  that  with  his  hands.  I  felt  that  I  was 
seeing  the  movements  of  the  hand  rather  than  feeling  the 
terror  of  the  story  as  Mrs.  Chase  proceeded. 

Mrs.  Chase:  I  want  to  say,  in  regard  to  nicety  of 
gesture,  and  the  seeing  of  Mrs.  Chase  instead  of  the  charac- 
ter, of  course  I  realize  that,  in  reciting  before  invited 
critics,  it  is  very  different  from  the  ordinary  reciting  of  a 
number  on  a  program.  There  is  naturally  a  consciousness 
hard  to  get  over.  I  think  the  criticism  very  just,  that  in 
going  from  one  thing  to  another  my  transitions  were  too 
rapid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  commands  to  the  assistants.  I 
felt  it  at  the  time 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Next  victim,  please.  Miss  Hattie  Karcher, 
of  Denver;  critics,  Mr.  Trueblood,  Mr.  Williams  and  the 
Chairman.  Her  reading  is  a  selection  from  John  Luther 
Long's  "Madame  Butterfly." 

(Miss  Karcher  gives  brief  synopsis  of  her  selection  and 
recites.) 

Mr.  Trueblood  :  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  cutting 
of  the  narrative  parts  in  this  selection.  There  were  parts 
left  in  the  narrative  in  this  cutting  that  might  be  thoroughly 
and  well  indicated  in  the  action.     For  instance,  a  person 
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says  so  and  so,  "with  a  smile."  Why  put  in  "with  a 
smile,"  when  you  go  and  do  that  yourself.  Leave  out 
"with  a  smile"  and  put  it  in  the  impersonation;  don't  say 
you  smile  and  then  go  and  do  it.  There  were  several 
places  in  this  narrative  where,  I  think,  that  sort  of  thing 
might  be  left  out.  In  several  recitations  we  have  had 
before  the  Convention  at  different  times  I  have  noticed 
that  and  I  think  it  is  a  principle  that  might  be  brought 
out  in  this  recitation.  I  noticed  it  in  two  or  three  places.  I 
think  one  of  the  first  things  necessary  for  an  audience  to  be 
interested  in  a  recitation  is  that  it  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  on  the  platform.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  that  particular  scene,  I  suppose  I  should  have  read  it 
but  I  haven't,  and  I  really  don't  know  what  happened  on  the 
platform  and  I  am  not  very  far  away,  although  the  desk 
was  in  the  way  as  far  as  action  was  concerned ;  but  I  think 
I  should  thoroughly  understand  a  selection  as  the  average 
auditor  should  understand  it,  when  it  is  through.  I  think 
we  can  lay  that  down  as  a  principle  that  if,  when  a  reading 
is  through,  it  has  not  impressed  you  and  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  about,  it  is  not  the  greatest  success.  I  also  want  to 
criticise  a  little  along  the  line  of  over-exactness  in  pronun- 
ciation in  narration.  I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who 
thinkthat  "words"  should  be  pronounced  "w-e-d-s"  or  some- 
thing that  sounds  like  that.  I  think  the  average  American, 
the  average  educated  American,  calls  that  "words"  with  the 
"u"  sound — "wurds,"  but  I  notice  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  people  to  go  through  gymnastics  to  get  it  around 
to  something  besides  plain  English  as  spoken  by  our  college 
j)residents  and  teachers  of  English  generally  throughout 
the  country.  Now  I  have  purposely  said  the  bad  things 
about  this  recitation  or  rather  made  suggestions  first,  in 
order  that  I  might  say  some  good  things  towards  the  end. 
I  think  the  sinuous  action  and  impersonation  of  the 
character  (with  the  exception  of  the  lack  of  plainness  so  as 
to  make  it  understood,  that  I  spoke  of),  were  in  very  ex- 
cellent form.  As  to  the  tone,  I  have  heard  several  Japanese 
girls  recently  in  speeches.  We  have  two  Japanese  ladies 
in  our  University,  both  very  excellent  public  speakers, 
and  I  have  noticed  in  their  speaking  of  English  very  much 
the  same  sinuous  action  and  tone  as  used  by  the  lady  in 
the  recitation  a  moment  ago.  I  think  that  the  impersona- 
tion in  that  respect  was  very  impressive  and  interesting 
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and  entertaining.    I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  imderstand 

it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Williams:  The  beauty  of  the  selection  we  have 
just  heard,  to  my  mind,  is  that  whereas  I  was  watching 
Miss  Karcher  and  thought  of  her  part  of  the  time  as  Miss 
Karcher,  yet  as  time  went  on  I  begun  to  feel  and  see  that 
Japanese  girl  standing  there  on  tl^  platform.     I  thought 
Miss  Karcher's  introduction  extremely  good;  it  was  direct, 
simple,  right  to  the  audience  and  more  than  just  words. 
You  felt  that  there  was  an  imagination  back  of  it.     The 
humor  was  brought  out  splendioly;  I  think  we  got  every 
point  of  humor  that  was  in  it.    I  was  very  glad  she  did  not 
sing  when  she  spoke  of  singitig;  I  have  heard  it  given  with 
the  singing  and  I  like  it  better  to  leave  it  to  our  imagina- 
tions.    As  far  as  over-exactness  of  words— pronunciation — 
is  concerned,  I  think  all  Mr.  Trueblood  has  said  is  right, 
and  yet  there  has  been  so  much  growth  in  that  direction 
since  I  last  heard  Miss  Karcher  that  I  hardly  noticed  the 
old  emphasis  and  pronunciation.    As  far  as  the  character 
of  the  girl-  and  the  action  are  concerned,  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  character,  which  is  very  limited,  it  seemed  to  me 
it  was  very  suggestive  and  that  she  brought  out  the  charac- 
ter well.     There  were  times,  perhaps,  when  I  saw  Miss 
Karcher  instead  of  the  Japanese  girl.    .The  only  thing  I 
could  say  is  to  keep  that  same  feeling  throughout  is  difficult 
perhaps   and  she  is  stronger  when  she  feels  in   perfect 
sympathy  with  the  character;  also,  if  possible,  one  should 
be  able  to  study  this  character  from  real  life. 

Mr.  Hawn:  To  the  Chair  the  recitation  seemed  a 
charming  bit.  human  and  delightful.  I  wotdd  suggest 
that,  in  doing  that  kind  of  dialect  work,  where  you  attempt 
to  suggest  a  foreign  character  by  the  protraction  or  twisting 
or  clipping  of  the  vowel  sounds,  as  in  the  word  "money," 
it  is  inconsistent  to  stop  and  talk  good  English,  without  a 
word  of  dialect,  for  two  or  three  consecutive  sentences. 
If  a  character  is  represented  as  speaking  so,  it  is  best  to 
keep  her  speaking  so  even  though  you  force  pronunciation ; 
don't  give  ten  lines  in  good  English  and  then  one  word 
suggestive  of  Japanese. 

The  voice  was  admirably  modulated  and  suited  the 
almost  brainless,  undeveloped,  unworldly  Japanese  girl,  so 
charming  and  so  trusting;  but  from  the  very  fact  that 
she  was  so  untrained  a  soul,  there  would  be  a  little  more 
abandon  and  lightness  in  voice  and  action.     For  instance 
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when  she  says,  at  a  certain  climax,  that  he  will  do  some- 
thing ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  times,  I  would  like  to  see 
something  more  childish,  such  as  a  clapping  of  the  hands, 
to  bring  out  something  almost  baby  like,  showing  the 
childlike  nature  of  the  character. 


On  Friday  evening,  June  26,  the  followii^  program  was  rendered 
at  Unity  Church,  at  8  o'clock: 

Recital,   "Nydia" — Bulwer. 

Miss  Cora  Marsland,  Emporia,  Kansas. 
Vocal  Solo 

Dr.  Dennis,  of  Denver,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Dennis. 

Recital,  "Jamie."  "A  Tale" — Robert  Browning;  "Hagar," — Mary 
Nicholson. 

Olivia  Sanger  Hall,  New  York  City. 
Recital,  "The  Set  of  Turquoise" — Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Miss  Miriam  Nelkb,  Provo.  Utah. 


Proceedings  of  Sections. 


Section  K— S0rttioM  of  tETeaclrins* 


MISS  CORA  MARSLAND.  Chairman. 


AUDITORIUM  OF  UNITY  CHURCH,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


Wednesday,  June   24,   1903. — 9:00  a.   m.  to   10:00  a.   m. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Hawn:  As  you  see  from  the  daily  program,  the  work  of 
the  day  is  to  be  given  over  very  largely  to  Section  work,  which  we 
claim  is  the  practical  work  done  by  this  Association.  Miss  Marsland 
has  charge  of  the  Section  upon  "Methods  of  Teaching."  As  she  is 
not  here,  I  shall  preside  until  her  arrival.  The  first  topic  is:  "Laws 
of  Gesture."  The  Lesson  is  to  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  Adonna 
Norwood  Chase,  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  the  Discussion  ppened 
by  Miss  Alice  Washburn,  of  Milwaukee. 

Mrs.  Chase:  We  got  quite  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  the 
work  yesterday  morning,  so  I  shall  conduct  my  work  along  the 
same  lines,  having  the  members  themselves  take  part. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  gesture.  Expression  is 
gesture,  but  all  gesture  is  not  expression.  Some  have  an  idea  it  is 
only  the  motion  of  the  arms  that  we  call  gesture.  Gesture  is  an 
expression  from  the  inner  being,  radiating  through  all  members  of 
the  body;  the  face  first,  then  the  torso,  then  the  limbs.  I  have  had 
very  good  classes  in  the  expression  work  by  first  using  the  devitaliz- 
ing exercises,  many  coming  to  me  who  want  to  learn  to  make  an 
easy  gesture  but  who  cannot  let  go  of  the  will-power  in  the  hand. 

I  have  a  pupil,  a  lawyer,  who  is  a  very  bright  man  and  fairly 
successful.  He  has,  or  rather  had,  no  expression  of  face;  body 
perfectly  passive,  expression,  nothing;  hands,  nothing.  When  I 
began  with  him,  of  coixrse  it  was  all  breathing  exercises  and  poising 
work;  starting  the  body  correctly  in  perfect  poise,  then  the  freeing 
exercises.  I  asked  him  to  lower  his  hand,  like  that  (gesture).  He 
said  it  was  the  hardest  work  he  ever  did  in  his  life.  I  have  seen 
young  ladies  work  weeks  to  do  that — to  lower  the  wrist  without 
moving  the  fingers  in  space,  float  the  arm  with  wrist  leading, 
(gesture).     They   bring  it  in  like  that,   (gestiu"e),  instead  of  like 
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that,  (gesture).  I  commence  by  teaching  devitalising  move- 
ments of  wrist  and  hand.  It  is  very  hard  for  some.  Then  I 
alternate  it.  In  that  way  I  overcome  their  stiffness  3wry  rapidly. 
Then,  the  whole  arm  in  devitalizing,  naovements.  Some  of 
them  drop  it  like  that  -^;estme),  which  diows  tension.  Keep 
always,  whenever  practicaUe,  this  sohd,  active  chest,  not  stiff- 
ness with  the  shoulders  as  many  understood  it  the  other  day. 
Expressions  radiate  from  the  inner  portion  of  the  body.  If  we 
have  a  proper  standing  position,  weight  well-poiaed  on  balls  of  feet 
and  the  chest  leading  we  feel  more  confidence  in  our  work;  people 
listen  to  us  better  than  if  we  stood  in  this  way  (position  iUustratias). 
I  am  stronger  when  standing  before  3rou  this  way  (in  correct  positioii) 
well-poised  on  balls  of  feet.  Alwa3rs  walk  and  stand  properly,  and 
then  you  are  alwa3rs  ready  for  attitude  and  for  transitions.  Are 
there  any  questions  along  the  line  of  devitalizing  work?  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  wotdd  like  to  ask  if  a  center  is  established 
first  and  then  you  go  on? 

Mrs.  Chase  :  By  all  means,  establish  a  solid  center  first ;  gain 
poise  above  everything.  Then  commence  with  the  fingers,  feet, 
ankles.  Learn  transitions  of  weight,  so  that,  in  taking  different 
attitudes,  you  won't  "take  an  attitude."  I  don't  want  people  to 
see  my  gesture;  I  want  them  to  see  expression.  Do  not  separate 
the  gesture  from  the  work. 

Mrs.  Ludlum:  I  think  the  lady  said  something  about  stifi'ness 
of  shoulder  as  referred  to  yesterday.     Will  she  kindly  explain  ? 

Mrs.  Chase:  I  had  no  reference  to  the  paper  at  all.  It  was 
concerning  a  question  Mr.  Turner  asked  from  the  floor  about 
overcoming  that  tension.  I  have  a  great  many  pupils  who  say: 
**If  I  could  just  stand  and  sit  and  walk  like  you  do,  Mrs.  Chase!" 
I  say  to  them,  put  the  weight  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  restrict  the 
abdomen,  keep  it  in;  strong  active  chest,  and  don't  put  tension  in 
the  shoulders.  Here  is  a  strong,  active  chest,  but  the  shoulders 
are  easy.  Relax  the  shoulders  and  the  hands  fall  in  front.  If  the 
chest  is  thrown  back  just  medium,  the  hands  fall  opposite  the 
median  line;  if  the  chest  is  well  thrown  back,  the  hands  fall  back 
of  the  center,  back  of  the  median  line.  (Illustrating  with  positions.) 
(Leaning  forward.)  By  active  chest,  we  mean — what?  Someone 
certainly  knows. 

Mr.  Turner:  My  idea  is  that  an  active  chest  is  one  ready  to 
respond,  not  one  that  has  taken  a  certain  position  and  holds  it,  but 
quick  to  respond  to  anything  within. 

Mrs.  Chase:  Some  one  else  give  a  thought.  What  have  you 
been  teaching  an  active  chest  is? 
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Mrs.  Tracy:  An  active  chest  means  centralization,  a  chest 
vitalized  by  receiving  all  the  oxygen  possible. 

Miss  Brown:  I  understand  it  to  be  one  well  inflated  and  pre- 
pared for  active  work  for  the  voice. 

Mrs.  Chase:  I  will  exhaust  the  air,  but  it  is  active.  (Illus- 
trating.) It  is  not  always  necessarily  inflated,  because  then  there 
would  be  no  relaxation.  Some  say  it  means  forward.  (Bending 
forward  with  contracted  chest.)     This  is  forward,  is  it  not  ? 

Miss  Brown:  By  what? 

Mrs.  Chase  :  Muscular  force.  I  am  not  using  my  breath  to  lift 
it  but  am  talking  all  the  time.  That  is  muscular.  We  must  have 
that  thought,  that  we  meet  the  world  with  the  chest,  not  the 
abdomen.  Please  explain  to  pupils  that  an  active  chest  is  not 
forward  only,  but  raised.  Many  girls  walk  this  way  (illustrating 
bend)  because  they  think  it  stylish,  but  teach  them  to  hft  the  chest 
and  you  correct  the  error.  Meet  the  world  with  your  chest  ever 
forward.     Relax;  raise  the  chest,  but  make  it  responsive. 

Miss  Nelke:  May  I  make  a  comment  along  this  line  in  regard 
to  some  words  I  use  to  my  pupils?  The  first  thought  is  about  the 
shoulders,  a  sort  of  fixed  proposition  or  axiom:  "Take  care  of  the 
chest  and  the  shoulders  will  take  care  of  themselves."  The  second 
one  is  not  original  with  me.  Mrs.  Bishop  suggested  certain  language 
in  connection  with  the  exercises,  to  give  mental  direction.  It  is 
always  helpful  to  get  the  pupils  responsive  if  only  by  a  greeting: 
"A  pleasant  day,"  or  use  Walt  Whitman's  lines:  "I  ask  not  good 
fortune;  I  myself  am  good  fortune."  They  always  lift  up  their 
chests  and  are  ready  for  work. 

Mrs.  Chase:  Very  good;  thank  you.  Will  some  one  give  me 
their  ideas  of  the  Law  of  Order,  the  Nine  Laws  we  have?  Mr. 
Kline,  will  you? 

Mr.  Kline:  I  know  nothing  about  the  Nine  Laws  of  Gesture. 

Mrs.  Chase  :  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  know  these  law^s 
just  exactly  if  we  teach  the  body  perfect  control.  We  do  not  need 
to  tell  them  about  length,  breadth,  perpendicular,  etc.  If  we  grasp 
the  thought,  if  the  mind  is  full  and  the  heart  full  and  the  body 
responsive,  we  generally  make  correct  gestures.  Will  some  one 
speak  on  the  Law  of  Order  ?     What  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Stockton:  It  seems  to  me  that  first  comes  the  thought, 
then  the  eye,  then  the  gesture  with  the  hand. 

Mrs.  Chase:  I  thought  I  had  brought  that  out  by  saying  that 
the  eye  precedes  the  gesture  always.  We  must  have  the  strongest 
expression  in  the  face.  If  the  gesture  is  very  strong,  very  forceful, 
the  eye  and  facial  expression  will  be  stronger.  I  will  read  the  Law 
of  Order  from  the   "Steel  Mackaye  Formative  Process:"     'The 
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Law  of  Order  or  of  development  in  gesticulation  governing  the 
folding  and  unfolding  of  the  arm.  The  unfolding  act  of  the  arm  is 
evolutive;  it  begins  with  the  action  of  the  shoulder,  then  the  elbow, 
then  the  wrist.  The  folding  act  of  the  arm  is  involutive;  it  begins 
with  the  action  of  the  wrist,  then  the  elbow,  then  shouldei'.  In 
involution  and  evolution,  each  motion  toast  be  made  and  com- 
pleted in  the  natural  order  above  stated." 

The  expression  seems  to  move  simply  out  of  the  center.  The 
other  part  of  the  Law  is  for  the  folding  of  the  arm.  First  devitalis- 
ing the  arms  in  front;  fpld  the  hands  on  the  wrist,  then  the  action 
of  the  elbow,  then  the  shoulder.  (Illustrating.)  That  is  aU — ^the 
evolution  of  gesture,  the  getting  in  and  out  of  gesture. 

Now,  the  Law  of  Harmony:  "All  opposition  of  action  is 
harmonic  in  its  nature  when  it  obeys  the  law  of  velocity.  That 
is  the  second  law. 

Mr.  Trubblood:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  will  please  illus- 
trate that  last  movement  you  made  with  some  reading.  Would 
you  make  a  gesture  that  way  in  reading? 

Mrs.  Chasb:  No,  not  that;  but  simply  as  an  exercise  I  would 
have  given  it.   - 

Mr.  Trubblood:  Can  you  illustrate  in  words? 

Mrs.  Chasb:  (With  gesture)  "And  I  could  paint  the  bow  upon 
the  bended  heavens!"  -  Now.  the  Law  of  Melody  in  gesture  work: 
"Parallel  movements  are  melodic  in  their  nature  when 
they  obey  the  following  law  of  velocity:  They  moist  be 
absolutely  successive  and  their  velocity  in  the  inverse  proportion 
of  the  mass  or  weight  of  the  agents  moving."  That  is  the  Law  of 
Melody  given  by  this  Formative  Process  of  Steele  Mackaye. 

Mr.  Williams:  You  speak  of  a  Law  of  Harmony  and  a  Law 
of  Melody ;  is  there  a  diflFerence  ?  I  would  simply  like  to  know  what 
you  call  this  Law  of  Harmony. 

Mrs.  Chase:  All  opposition  of  action  is  harmonic  in  its  nature 
when  it  obeys  the  following  law  of  velocity:  Opposite  movements 
must  be  absolutely  simultaneous  and  their  relative  velocity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  radii  of  the  agents  opposed  in  action. 
The  Laws  of  Harmony  and  of  Melody  in  gesture  seem  very  closely 
related;  not  much  distinction  between  them. 

Mrs.  Denig:  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  deal.  The  Law 
of  Harmony  depends  on  the  number  of  parts  that  unite  simultane- 
ously to  produce  movement,  while  the  Law  of  Melody  depends  on 
one  movement  following  another;  successive  movement.  Of  course 
the  two  codperate,  but  I  should  say  that,  in  studying  them,  they 
were  quite  different  and  that  the  student  might  get  tangled  up 
unless  he  was  very  clear  on  those  two  points  of  making  his  move- 
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ments  in  opposition  simultaneously,  but  if  parallel  make  them 
successively. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  think  I  should  never  use  the  word  melody 
in  reference  to  gesture.  Harmony  is  all  right,  but  melody  should 
be  reserved  for  our  speech  notes  and  should  relate  to  pitch,  not  to 
any  form  of  action.  I  don't  believe  in  that  term  as  applied  to 
gesture ;  I  think  it  a  misnomer. 

Mrs.  Chase:  Now,  Miss  Washburn,  I  believe  you  will  speak 
on  the  "Law  of  Rhythm  and  Velocity." 

Miss  Washburn:  I  am  to  discuss  the  paper  and  am  waiting 
to  see  on  what  bases  to  act.     I  am  not  here  to  take  the  initiative. 

Mrs.  Chase:  I  had  expected  to  take  five  or  six  members  of  the 
Convention  and  conduct  a  class,  but  afterward  decided  this  would 
be  the  better  way  and  that  I  would  ask  two  or  three  to  speak  on 
certain  lines;  hence  I  called  on  the  last  speaker. 

Miss  Nelke:  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Law  of 
Harmony  meant  the  law  of  balance,  of  equilibrium.  Why  not  call 
it  eciuilibrium.  not  harmony?  I  don't  enter  very  deeply  into 
these  laws,  because  I  think  laws  have  a  tendency  to  spread  off  and 
run  too  deeply  into  analysis,  but  I  would  like  to  know  how  this 
Law  of  Harmony  is  usually  interpreted;  does  it  also  mean  equi- 
librium and  balance.? 

Mr.  Turner:  It  is  the  law  of  unity  which  will  bring  perfect 
harmony  and  ease. 

Mrs.  Chase:  Doesn't  the  law  of  opposition  also  comeimder 
the  law  of  harmony.^  "Where  was  I  bom?  Off  and  beyond  the 
eagle's  nest!"  (gestures.)  There  is  opposition  coming  in;  as  the 
hand  goes  up  the  head  lowers.  The  hand  and  head  are  always  in 
opposition.  "Far  up  in  yonder  Sierras,"  (gesture.)  I  think  this 
is  really  one  of  the  greatest  ways  to  obtain  grace,  by  studying  the 
law  of  opposition  until  it  becomes  unconscious. 

I  will  read  the  definition  in  the  "Formative  Process"  of  the 
Law  of  Rhythm  or  Time:  "In  proportion  to  the  pettiness  or 
lightness  of  the  motion  and  the  shortness  of  its  duration  will  be  the 
superficiality  of  the  emotion  that  prompts  the  gesture."  (Some 
laws  I  do  not  teach  as  given  here.)  "In  proportion  to  the  weight 
and  length  of  the  gesture  will  be  the  dignity  and  depth  of  the 
emotion  that  prompts  it." 

Mr.  Kline:  I  would  like  to  ask.  do  you  give  these  definitions 
to  your  pupils? 

Mrs.  Chase:  I  don't  tangle  them  up  with  these  laws.  I  feel 
that  my  best  work  is  in  freeing  the  agents  of  expression  and  leading 
them  to  feel  their  subject  and  think,  making  their  gestures  grace- 
fully but  not  by  rule. 
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Mr.  Kline  :  Then,  in  the  case  of  the  law  of  folding  and  tinfold- 
ing  gesture,  if  the  pupil  did  not  know  the  definition  but  just  such  a 
gesture  should  be  required,  how  would  you  obtain  it? 

Mrs.  Chase:  I  commence  by  giving  them  any  principle  of 
gesture,  doing  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  In  folding  the  body 
harmonically,  follow  the  order,  head,  body,  middle  chest,  waist 
line,  etc. 

Mrs.  Manning:  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  do  not  teach  these 
laws  to  any  extent. 

Miss  Washburn  :  I  would  suggest,  in  order  to  apply  the  laws  of 
gesture,  as  in  a  class,  to  a  pupil  without  preparatory  training,  that 
some  one  be  taken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  asked  to  apply 
these  laws,  and  see  whether  they  fail  or  succeed. 

Mrs.  Chase:  And  now,  the  Law  of  Altitude:  "Altitude  in 
gesticulation  is  in  proportion  to  the  positive  nature  of  the  interest 
or  conviction  of  the  idea  or  intention  prompting  the  gesture. 

"Positive  states  of  mind  elevate  the  plane  of  the  gesture. 

"Negative  states  of  mind  lower  the  plane  of  the  gesture. 

"Gestiire  under  the  dominion  of  this  law  naturally  divides 
itself  into  the  following  distinct  planes: 

"i.  Above  the  head — plane  of  the  absolute. 

"2.  On  a  level  with  the  eye — plane  qf  evidence. 

"3.  On  a  level  with  the  chin — plane  of  assertion. 

"4.  On  a  level  with  chest — plane  of  belief. 

"5.  On  a  level  with  the  diaphragm — plane  of  the  real  or  prob- 
able. 

"6.  On  a  level  with  the  abdomen — plane  of  the  possible. 

"7.  On  a  level  with  the  hip — plane  of  the  improbable. 

"8.  Directly  at  the  side — plane  of  negation. 

"9.  Behind  the  body — plane  of  the  impossible." 

I  would  ask  some  one  to  speak  on  that  definition:  "Behind 
the  body,  the  gesture  on  the  plane  of  the  impossible.*' 

Miss  Washburn:  Given  this  situation,  that  there  are  some 
thoughts  used  to  express  throwing  away,  where  you  wish  to  discard 
something  as  unworthy.  Perhaps  you  use  the  word  "Nonsense!'* 
(Gesture  behind).  Something  you  want  to  put  away  from  you  as 
far  as  you  can ;  then  you  can  make  that  gesture  behind  you. 

Mrs.  Chase  :  We  often  use  the  gesture  at  the  side  that  doesn't 
seem  entirely  behind  the  body;  it  expresses  repulsion. 

Miss  Washburn:  It  seems  to  me  that  a  gesture  merely  at  the 
side  is  not  strong  enough.  You  put  it  behind  you.  put  it  away,  not 
to  one  side  only.  There  are  occasions  where  the  gesture  going 
Ijehind  the  body  might  be  used. 

Mr.  Kline:  It  seems  impossible  to  limit  the  response  of  the 
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body  to  the  impossible.  Don't  we  have  thoughts,  situations  forced 
on  us  which  compel  us  to  put  things  away  and  back,  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  impossible  or  worthless,  yet  to  put  things  back 
in  a  way  that  is  strong  ?  How  can  we  limit  the  great  realm  of  expres- 
sion ?  How  limit  it  to  one  statement  of  the  law  by  calling  it  impos- 
sible ?  Now,  the  example  given  on  the  floor  is  correct  as  far  as  my 
limited  knowledge  goes;  but  that  is  not  the  only  thing  to  cause  the 
same  response  as  far  as  position  is  concerned. 

Mrs.  Chase:  The  Law  of  Personality:  "The  personal  element 
in  gesticulation  is  emphasized  in  proportion  to  the  precision  and 
definiteness  with  which  the  median  line  of  the  body,  either  of 
subject  or  object,  is  indicated  previous  to  the  gesture.  Lastly,  the 
Law  of  Proportion  in  Expression.  That  was  covered,  I  think, 
when  we  said  that  if  the  gesture  is  very  strong,  the  face  must  be 
stronger. 

Mr.  Turner:  Does  Mrs.  Chase  mean  what  she  says  when  she 
speaks  of  the  wrist  leading?  Does  she  mean  an  active  chest  or  a 
leading  chest  ? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  danger  in 
speaking  of  restricting  the  abdomen.  As  I  understand  it,  we  get 
that  restriction  by  establishing  the  center.  The  abdomen  goes  in 
but  if  we  tell  any  one  to  draw  it  in,  does  it  not  make  quite  a  differ- 
ence? 

Mrs.  Chase:  I  meant  that  the  wrist  should  lead  the  hand 
always.  (Gesture.)  The  fore-arm  did  not  lead  then,  but  the  wrist 
did.  (In  and  out  gesture  of  hand).  The  fore-arm  does  not  seem 
the  center  of  action.  That  answers  Mr.  Turner's  question,  I 
believe.     In  arm-work,  the  lower  arm  seems  to  lead  the  upper  arm. 

About  restricting  the  abdomen;  no,  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
danger.  I  never  found  the  effect  bad,  because  relaxing  and  otlier 
exercises  go  with  this  to  lead  them  to  make  the  body  responsive. 

The  leading  chest,  certainly.  The  chest  is  not  always  inflated 
or  stiff ;  balance  the  body  so  that  the  chest  leads.  (Position.)  My 
chest  is  relaxed  now  but  it  still  leads. 

Mr.  Kline:  Is  there  not  a  sense  in  which  we  use  "active 
chest."  when  not  leading,  a  chest  which  responds  up  and  down? 

Mrs.  Chase:  Yes;  the  chest  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  respon- 
sive to  all  the  emotions. 

Miss  Washburn:  Can  we  make  one  statement  of  the  law  all- 
inclusive?  I  should  answer  that  by  telling  you  a  story  of  Riley's 
about  the  boy  who  did  not  say  his  prayers.  His  mother  said: 
"Johnnie,  you  have  forgotten  something."  "No,  I  haven't." 
"Why. yes;  you  forgot  to  say  your  prayers."  "No,  I  haven't;  I'm 
not  going  to  say  them  tonight,  and  if  I  get  through  all  right,  I'm 
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never  going  to  say  them  any  more."  So  we  come  to  the  law  or 
principle  that  gesture  should  precede  speech.  Well,  that  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  yet  it  is  not  true  that  all  gestures  precede  speech. 
For  instance,  in  the  soliloquy,  in  the  "Spanish  Cloister,"  the  monk 
talking  is  trying  to  vilify  a  good-hearted,  innocent  fellow-monk 
who  is  down  in  the  garden.  He  wants  to  prove  how  bad  the  monk 
outside  is,  and  to  do  so  he  says  that,  in  drinking  his  watered  orange- 
pulp,  he  himself  illustrates  the  Trinity  by  taking  it  in  three  sips 
but  the  monk  outside  drains  it  at  one  gulp.  Now,  he  says;  ** While 
he  drains  it  at  one  .gulp !"  and  then,  as  if  overcome  with  the  enormity 
of  it,  (gesture)  worse  than  anything  you  can  have  any  idea  of! 
Gesture  follows  the  eye  in  speech  there.  I  believe  these  things  are 
possible.  You  get  into  places,  many  times,  where  the  action  comes 
after  the  words.  You  have  the  statement  that  according  to  the 
superficiality  of  the  emotion  will  be  the  shortness  of  the  gesture. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  all  short,  abrupt  movements  indicate 
superficial  emotion?  It  seems  to  me,  if  so,  we  lose  sight  of  a  law 
behind  that  the  velocity  depends  on  the  mass  moved  and  the  force 
moving  it.  For  instance,  in  the  play  "When  We  Were  Twenty-one," 
a  young  man  of  twenty-one  is  defending  the  woman  to  whom  he  has 
offered  his  heart  and  hand.  His  three  friends  have  made  every 
accusation  against  her.  He  is  under  a  tremendous  excitement  and 
stirred  to  his  depths.  Are  his  movements  to  be  slow  and  deliberate  ? 
The  young  man  in  the  play  made  all  his  gestures  quick,  abrupt, 
nervous,  intense. 

To  come  back  again  to  the  Law  of  Velocity,  the  velocity  of  the 
gesture  is  in  proportion  to  the  mass  moved  and  the  force  moving. 
You  realize  that  the  force  behind  is  tremendous.  The  velocity 
must  be  in  harmony  with  that  and  slow,  deliberate  movements 
would  be  out  of  keeping.  It  is  not  all-inclusive  to  say  that  all 
short,  (juick  gestures  express  superficial  emotion.  The  preceding 
speaker  said  that  she  believes  in  centralization;  gesture  comes  from 
the  center  outward.  She  also  spoke  of  a  gentleman  studying  with 
her  who  could  not  let  go  of  the  will-power  in  his  hand.  Now,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  when  called  upon  to  finish,  in  three  easy  lessons, 
some  one  having  no  preliminary  training?  You  give  them  the 
idea  that  gesture  should  be  violent.  Take,  as  an  illustration  a  line 
from  "The  Black  Horse  and  His  Rider."  Take  this  line:  "The 
rider  dashed  up  the  cliff,"  Your  pupil  says:  "The  rider  dashed  up 
the  clifif,"  (gesture) — a  mechanical  movement,  out  of  harmony 
with  the  thought.  Why?  Because  it  docs  not  suggest  the  force 
that  permeated  every  point.  The  velocity  is  out  of  harmony  with 
the  situation;  it  don't  suggest  a  man  going  up.  and  going  up  there 
for  a  puq:)Ose.     You  should  suggest  the  emotion;  he  is  going  up 
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there  like  the  wind,  because  he  has  an  object  in  view.  That  idea 
may  help  to  free  the  self-conscious  arm.  You  know  how  the 
average  high-school  student  feels,  that  his  arms  are  frightfully  long 
and  that  his  feet  are  longer  than  his  arms.  He  must  be  led  to 
forget  that  he  is  moving  his  hands  and  arms,  but  to  realize  there  is 
a  motive  for  that  man  moving  the  way  he  does  at  that  particular 
time. 

Again,  take  an  illustration  from  "Inga,"  where  the  line  occurs: 
"He  flung  aside  the  heavy  curtain."  One  well-known  public 
speaker  gave  it  this  way  (gesture  slow) .  What  is  the  attitude  of  the 
man's  mind?  He  is  tremendously  stirred;  his  daughter  refuses  to 
acknowledge  him  before  her  rich  friends.  He  feels  he  must  make 
her  acknowledge  him.  Now,  what  is  the  mood  of  the  man's  mind 
as  he  flings  aside  the  heavy  curtains?  That  slow  gesture  was  out 
of  harmony  with  the  thought ;  it  was  mechanical ;  that  is  what  ails  it. 
He  is  not  in  a  mood  of  mind  to  move  the  curtain  that  way.  It  is 
not  superficial.  Again,  in  the  same  selection,  the  pupil  said: 
"Tell  these  hyer  people  who  I  am!"  (Inappropriate  gesture).  The 
velocity  of  that  is  all  wrong.  Of  course,  you  can  see  self -conscious- 
ness, but  what  is  the  dominating  situation  there?  This  man  is 
moved  and  feels  insulted  and  outraged  and  there  is  to  be  no  mincing 
of  matters.  That  gesture  should  be  made  with  as  much  velocity 
as  you  can  put  into  it ;  it  is  not  tame ;  a  deliberate  movement  would 
be  out  of  harmony.  His  mood  is  harsh  and  the  gesture  should  cor- 
respond with  that  mental  condition. 

Mrs.  Denig  :  In  studying  these  laws,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  great 
deal  like  studying  anatomy.  You  take  the  difl^erent  parts  of  the 
body  and  study  each  one  and  its  functions;  but  the  living  body, 
of  course,  acts  as  one  and  these  laws  act  as  one,  lapping  over  each 
other  and  we  cannot  always  draw  the  line.  The  speaker  concen- 
trated upon  the  law  of  velocity.  In  the  illustrations  given,  the  law 
of  action,  it  seems  to  me,  would  come  in,  that  concentration  leads 
to  explosion ;  that  the  man  referred  to  has  brooded  over  his  wrongs 
until  he  is  so  full  that  he  bursts  with  them.  Of  course,  his  gesture 
could  not  be  slow  and  deliberate.  That  law  of  velocity  is  not  com- 
plete. The  law  is,  I  believe,  that  according  to  the  depth  and 
majesty  of  the  emotion  should  be  the  slowness.  There  is  no 
majesty  or  depth  in  that  sentence,  no  mental  depth  in  the  emotion 
of  that  man,  therefore,  the  gesture  should  not  be  slow.  But  the 
other  part  of  that  law  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  deficient;  there 
seems  to  be  something  lacking  in  it.  It  is  filled  out,  possibly,  by 
the  illustration  of  the  mass  moved  and  the  force  moving  it.  We 
know  how  fast  a  connon-ball  moves  and  how  slowly  a  feather  floats ; 
it  is  light  and  moves  slowly.     The  cannon-ball  with  its  weight 
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moves  rapidly  because  of  the  amotint  of  force  moving  it.  I  have 
never  been  satisfied  with  that  expression  "according  to  the  super- 
ficiality of  emotion;"  that  part  is  deficient. 

Mr.  Klinb:  I  hope  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  cut  this 
word  "gesture"  out  of  our  vocabulary.  What  is  gesture,  anyway? 
If  we  may  use  the  term  again,  it  is  simply,  in  the  child  and  in  the 
man  and  in  the  woman  who  know  nothing  of  elocutionary  training, 
a  method  Nature  has  given  them  of  expressing  themselves.  We 
-must  get  back  to  life.  I  have  a  young  man  coming  to  me  who 
desires  merely  to  point  out  an  objective  thing  in  an  oration.  He 
reads  this  way:  "Yonder  it  is,"  and  he  points  this  way  (gesture 
with  hand  flat) .  I  asked  him  to  point  out  a  bird  he  saw  in  the  sky ; 
he  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  simply  asked  him  to  point  out  this 
objective  thing  which  he  wishes  us  to  see  in  his  oration,  in  the  same 
way,  and  he  had  no  trouble.  The  idea  dawned  upon  him  as  to  how 
easy  it  was.  If  we  would  make  the  matter  of  gesttu^  a  matter  of 
bodily  expression  and  let  no  gesture  be  made  that  is  not  needed  to 
make  more  clear  or  more  forceful  an  idea,  I  think  we  would  find  otu* 
gesture  far  more  real.  I  don't  believe  in  teaching  it  separately  from 
facial  expression  and  entire  bodily  attitude.  The  whole  thing  is  the 
result  of  the  mental  and  emotional  state  within. 
O  Mr.  Trueblood:  I  think  it  possible  for  a  pendulum  to  swing 
too  far  both  ways.  I  think  it  possible  to  give  so  many  intricate 
laws  and  principles  of  gesture  as  to  make  a  pupil  very  self-conscious 
and  to  make  him  try,  perhaps,  to  be  over-graceful.  I  think,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  would  leave  it  all  to  the  soul, 
without  any  preparation  of  the  body.  We  might  say  the  same 
thing  to  the  singer:  "Come  up  here  and  feel  what  you  want  to  sing 
and  sing  it."  Would  we  go  to  listen  to  that  kind  of  song?  I  think 
not.  We  desire  to  hear  one  who  has  had  careful  vocal  training, 
careftil  vocal  expression.  In  the  same  way,  we  should  have  careful 
action  expression.  I  don't  want  to  discard  the  word  gesture  or 
action;  we  have  to  use  it;  we  have  to  have  terms  to  express  our 
ideas.  Let  us  use  the  words  "gesture"  and  "action"  but  try  to 
simplify  our  methods  of  teaching  these  things  as  much  as  possible. 
I  was  wondering  a  while  ago  how  I  could  apply  the  principles  set 
forth  on  the  platform  this  morning  to  250  lawyers  I  have  in  classes 
every  year.  They  want  a  few  simple  principles  of  gesture,  a  few 
simple  exercises  for  acquiring  grace  and  ease  of  movement  of  the 
body;  that  is  all  they  care  for.  And.  in  the  end.  in  the  results  we 
get  in  the  speakers  that  we  are  sending  forth.  I  think  they  are 
effective.  They  persuade,  they  move  people.  People  don't  stop 
to  ask  if  the  gesture  was  just  right  or  not,  if  it  is  expressive;  they 
don't  think  about  it,  and  therefore  it  is  all  rijjjhi.     Now,  there  are 
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very  few  simple  exercises  that  will  make  most  men  and  women 
reasonable  easy.  I  think  we  ought  to  strive  to  get  pupils  to  a  point 
where  they  will  not  be  noticed  in  their  expression.  .  If  articulation 
is  over-exact,  people  will  notice  it,  and  that  is  wrong.  If  the 
pupil  displays  the  voice,  that  will  be  noticed  and  that  is  wrong. 
It  is  a  form  of  pedantry  and  over-graceful  movements  of  gesture 
are  a  form  of  pedantry.  Make  things,  I  should  say,  as  simple  as 
possible  to  get  the  pupil  to  a  point  where  gesture  and  voice  won't 
be  thought  about  by  people,  who  will  be  wholly  absorbed  in  what 
the  speaker  is  saying.  There  are  a  very  few  simple  principles  of 
gesture  to  be  taught,  I  think,  to  public  speakers  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  may  not  apply  to  public  readers  as  well,  and  to 
actors.  They  can  be  reduced  down  to  five  or  six  principles  that 
are  of  any  use.  If  I  may  illustrate,  here  is  a  principle  of  gesture 
we  may  use  anywhere  in  the  range  of  the  arm;  it  is  a  principle  of 
the  index.  Another  is  where  the  palm  is  away  from  you  and  it 
has  certain  ideas  to  express.  (Gesture.)  You  have  thousands  of 
them  in  that  principle,  thousands  of  positions  and  gestures,  the 
hands  in  a  prone  position,  also  used  anywhere  in  the  range  of  the 
arm.  Another  principle  I  think  the  orator  uses  frequently  is  the 
principle  of  the  fist  clenched.  We  may  use  it  in  every  range  of 
the  arm  or  almost  every  range.  There  are  others  besides  the  four 
I  have  mentioned,  but  I  think  the  orator  generally  gets  along  with 
these  four. 

Miss  Brown:  I  agree  with  the  last  speaker.  I  think  we  may 
reduce  all  the  principles  to  a  very  few  rules,  but  they  must  be 
learned;  they  must  be  taught  to  the  pupil.  I  have  heard  people 
say:  "Oh,  I  give  my  gestures  naturally.  I  am  a  natural  gesticu- 
lator."  I  heard  a  noted  divine  in  Scotland  say  that;  I  went  to 
hear  him  preach  and  he  was  truly  natural,  for  he  simply  violated 
every  principle  of  gesture.  There  is  a  natural  right  way  and  a 
natural  wrong  way  and  we  fall  into  the  natural  wrong  way  before 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Kline:  Speaking  of  the  relation  of  physical  culture  as  a 
preparation  for  gesture,  I  do  believe  that  the  body  should  be  made 
thoroughly  free  in  giving  it  culture,  but  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  physical  taste  as  well  as  a  mental  or  spiritual  taste  and  that  many 
matters  of  our  profession  are  not  matters  of  dogmatic  right  and 
wrong  but  of  taste  absolutely. 

Miss  Nelke:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  confuse  the  knowledge  a 
teacher  should  have,  to  be  a  successful  teacher,  with  the  amount  of 
knowledge  a  teacher  should  impart  to  a  student.  We,  as  teachers, 
ever  wanting  to  find  a  standard  of  criticism,  cannot  know  too  much 
about  the  subject  of  gesture,  we  cannot  analyze  it  too  much.     But, 
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suppose  I  had  a  headache  and  called  in  a  doctor  to  prescribe,  and 
he  went  into  all  the  causes  of  headache  and  told  me  about  all  these 
causes!  Why,  I  would  be  worse  than  before.  But  he  must  know 
all  this  in  order  to  know  how  to  cure  me  and  to  know  just  where 
my  trouble  lies.  We  must  know  all  we  can  so  that  we  can  correct, 
but  it  only  confuses  a  student  to  give  too  many  laws  of  gestiu-e. 

Mrs.  Hall:  It  seems  pertinent  now  to  bring  the  question 
down  to  a  practical  point.  One  thing  that  troubles  me  is  this 
wrist  business.  I  have  asked  teachers  in  New  York  who  are 
teaching  this,  what  they  do  with  it  when  they  get  it.  **You  surely 
don't  apply  that  to  gesture  work  when  reciting?  I  don't  think  it 
is  natural."  "Oh,"  they  say,  '*we  never  give  that  sort  of  gesture 
to  express  emotion.  We  learn  it  and  then  forget  it."  A  young 
lady  in  Washington  came  to  me  with  a  piece  she  thought  about 
right.  It  is  about  a  girl  who  comes  to  her  sick  lover;  he  has  dis- 
carded her,  but  she  comes  because  he  is  ill.  She  says:  "I  come  not 
to  chide,  but  to  help."  (Gesture.)  "Why,"  I  said,  "he  would 
jump  out  of  the  window,  sick  as  he  was,  if  you  should  do  so!" 
The  gentleman  giving  the  interpretation  work  Monday  night  is 
supposed  to  know  all  about  this  work.  I  did  not  see  anything 
in  the  reading  last  night  by  our  Chairman,  yet  I  suppose  she  knows 
all  about  it.  But  how  are  you  going  to  teach  this  thing  and  keep 
the  pupil  from  applying  it? 

Mrs.  Manning:  I  wish  to  indorse  what  the  speaker  from 
Ann  Arbor  said  and  will  give  a  little  of  my  own  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  those  younger  in  college  work  than  I  am.  In  my  seven 
years'  experience  in  a  college  with  some  1.200  young  lawyers, 
debaters  and  orators  under  my  instruction.  I  have  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  teach  them  these  laws;  but  I  find  that,  in  using  the 
principle  of  the  index,  supine,  prone,  inward  and  outward  and 
clenched  hand,  after  I  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  that,  I  obtained 
mv  best  results  there. 

Miss  Washburn  :  As  I  understand  the  subject  for  the  morning, 
it  is  not  our  wish  to  eliminate  this  or  that  term.  The  subject  is 
"The  Laws  ot  Gesture."  the  way  of  judging  them,  as  I  understand 
it,  whether  fast  or  quick,  high  or  low,  far  or  near  the  body.  We 
have  to  use  common-sense  and  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  narrow- 
grooves  of  a  number  of  principles.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Trueblood 
that  there  are  very  few  principles  we  can  make  use  of  and  that  we 
must  know  them  if  we  wish  to  know  what  things  to  discard.  We 
want  common-sense  gestures.  There  is  a  principle  that  an  idea 
or  conviction  lifts  the  gesture.  The  more  positive  you  are,  the 
higher  it  goes.  It  is  a  law  of  gravitation  that  the  tendency  of  the 
body   is   toward  the  earth.     As   you  give  up  physical  strength  or 
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moral  courage,  the  tendency  is  downward;  as  we  resist  that  tend- 
ency of  the  body  and  conviction  is  strong,  it  lifts  the  body  up. 
That  is  common-sense.  But  I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  to  say 
that  the  law  of  velocity  and  the  law  of  altitude  are  the  only  ones 
made  application  of;  but  it  is  better  to  be  very  slow  in  using  terms 
to  students  without  making  common-sense  application  of  them. 
We  are  not  here  to  discuss  ideal  talk,  but  the  practical  application 
of  some  of  these  principles  so  that  gestures  will  not  be  false  or 
unnatural. 

Mr.  Hawn:  It  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once  that  the 
members  of  this  Association  honored  me  by  electing  me  to  this 
office  to  shut  me  up,  thinking  that  if  they  gave  a  man  the  gavel,  he 
could  not,  according  to  parliamentary  usages,  do  much  talking. 
Yet  this  is  a  talking  profession,  and  to  me.  personally,  there  is 
nothing  which  needs  such  thorough  threshing  out  as  the  matter  of 
gesture  in  elocutionary  art.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Dillenbeck  if  he  will 
take  the  gavel  and  let  me  say  just  a  word. 

(Mr.  Dillenbeck  takes  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Hawn:  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  human  life,  there  is  one 
great  law  perfectly  co-equal  with  that  of  self-preservation;  it  is 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  No  human  being  ever 
goes  around  the  block  who  can  go  through  it.  Upon  this  matter  of 
gesticulation  we  read  volumes  on  the  subject  full  of  heavy  terms 
so  technical  that  I,  for  one,  cannot  understand  them.  As  for 
Steele  Mackaye*s  fake  system — for  it  is  a  perfect  fake  to  attempt 
to  write  what  may  be  called  a  penny-in-the-slot  system  of  gesture, 
using  arbitrary,  nonsensical  terms — why  it  is  like  a  nut  that  it 
takes  time  to  open  and  then  there  is  no  kernel.  I  personally 
repudiate  the  system.  Delsarte  was  a  master  and  an  investigator 
and  gave  us  much  that  is  useful,  but  some  of  his  rulings  are  not 
universal.  For  instance,  he  says:  "If  a  man  says  in  real  life:  'I 
pine!  I  suffer!*  and  doesn't  lift  his  shoulders,  don't  believe  him." 
Now  imagine  an  Anglo-Saxon  saying :  "I  pine  I  I  suffer ! ' '  (Shrug) . 
You  can  imagine  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian — yes!  Now,  to  come  to 
our  subject,  "The  Laws  of  Gesture;"  I  want  to  present  an  under- 
lying law  founded  in  human  nature,  the  law  of  the  "Conservation  of 
Energy."  No  one  says:  "There  is  a  pin  on  the  floor."  (Gesture 
of  turning  hand  up.)  That  requires  two  efforts.  A  normal 
person  says:  "There  is  a  pin  on  the  floor"  (gesture),  opening  the 
fingers  as  little  as  possible:  the  more  simply  the  better.  The 
curvilinear  line  is  wrong  and  against  the  usage  of  the  ordinary 
human  being.  Flatly  stated,  in  all  gesture  work  the  law  of  motive 
is  psychological,  the  law  of  motion  is  physiological.     If  that  is  the 
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case,  see  to  what  simple  headings  the  laws  may  resolve  themselves. 
How  will  this  do  for  a  grouping  of  the  laws  of  gesture? 

The  Gesture  of  Direction;  no  technical  term,  but  containing 
its  own  meaning.  The  Gesture  of  Interrogation;  you  know  that 
Darwin  made  clear  to  us  that,  being  physical,  we  can  express 
psychic  and  spirittial  conditions  only  in  physical  ways.  He  says, 
if  I  ask  you  for  your  forgivenness,  I  hold  my  hand  out  as  if  to  receive 
something  physical.  So,  if  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  a  spiritual  or 
psychical  thing,  in  a  physical  way,  it  is  because  I  am  enveloped  in 
ph3rsical  being.     That  is  the.law,  with  either  or  both  hands,  palm  up. 

Then  the  Gesttu-e  of  Emphasis;  this  gesture,  in  its  nature, 
being  some  spasmodic  action  of  some  part  of  the  body,  foot,  hand 
or  chin,  open  or  clenched  palm.  The  last  class!  would  call  Imita^ 
tive.  Dramatic,  Impersonating  Gesture,  denoting  an  attempt  to 
imitate  or  impersonate.  Frankly,  all  this  talk  about  "spiritual  and 
impossible  planes"  has  not  conveyed  the  slightest  idea  to  my 
mentality.  Is  ever3rthing  back  of  me  impossible?  I  can  point  to 
things  in  space  as  behind  me  or  in  time  as  behind  me.  I  try  to 
remember  that  Shakespeare  did  not  make  his  characters — ^Macbeth, 
for  instance — bom  Delsartian  gesticulators.  I  have  fotmd  no 
tone  of  voice,  no  action  or  attitude  of  the  human  body,  that  may  not 
be  used  with  propriety.  You  would  not  call  tl^  a  Delsartian 
movement  (humping  body) ,  but  if  I  were  impersonating  for  you  the 
village  idiot  with  a  paralytic  side,  my  whole  duty  might  be  to 
deform  the  body  and  even  to  slobber  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  and 
walk  in  this  way  (illustrating).  So  I  say  that  there  is  no  position 
so  awkward  but  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  art  of  interpretation. 
The  great,  imderlying  point  to  ray  mind  is  this — the  application  of 
''Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."  It  has  been  scientifically 
stated  that  the  body  opens  and  closes  with  emotional  changes; 
opens  in  happiness  and  closes  in  unhappiness;  that  is  the  whole 
thing.  A  man  stands  here;  certain  thoughts  uplift  and  he  unfolds; 
if  they  are  depressing,  he  droops.  (Illustrating.)  That  is  the  law 
underlying  expression  by  the  body.  Richard  Mansfield  may  never 
have  heard  of  thse  laws  in  his  life,  but  he  applies  them  when  he 
plays  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde:"  (illustrating)  open  and  closed. 

Mrs.  Chase:  I  was  given  the  subject  of  the  "Laws  of  Gesture" 
to  discuss.  I  have  these  laws  as  given  by  Steele  Mackaye,  but  I 
tried  to  give  them  here  as  they  are  so  generally  known  and  taught 
and  referred  to,  to  bring  out  your  ideas  along  that  line. 
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MISS  MARSLAND  in  the  Chair. 


SUBJECT:     "VOCAL  CULTURE." 


Thursday,  June  25,  1903 — 9:00  to  10:00  a.  m. 


Miss  Marsland:  May  I  ask  friends  to  volunteer?  I  should 
like  six  in  my  class  this  morning,  three  ladies  and  three  gentlemen. 

(Mrs.  Tracy,  Miss  Ogilvie  and  Miss  Simon,  and  Messrs.  Turner 
Kline  and  Williams  volunteered.) 

Miss  Marsland:  Please  imagine  a  class  of  students  in  a  School 
of  Pedagogy  this  morning,  talking  about  methods  of  teaching  this 
subject.  The  lesson  before  today  should  have  been  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  vocal  organs.  I  will  just  briefly  review  what  we  had,  touch- 
ing only  on  points  of  importance  in  the  development  of  today's 
lesson.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  this  morning  is  the  subject  of 
resonance.  Let  us  see  why  teachers  of  reading  and  speaking  and 
singing  usually  begin  their  voice- work  with  the  placing  of  tone. 
In  our  vocal  apparatus  we  have  a  very  complex  system  of  resonance 
cavities,  and  the  first  ones  I  would  like  particularly  to  have  brought 
to  our  attention  this  morning  are  the  two  back  of  these  nares  or 
sinuses  (pointing  to  nose).  You  remember  from  yesterday's 
lesson  the  little  convolutions  in  these  two  nares  and  we  will  notice 
why  they  are  so  important  in  our  voice- work.  You  will  remember 
from  our  work  in  physics  that  any  pitch  will  seek  its  own  resonant 
character. 

In  today's  work  you  will  first  notice  how  our  vocal  chords  are 
di\'ided  into  two  jjroups.  Mr.  Williams,  do  you  notice  any  differ- 
ence in  the  principles  of  the  vocal  chords  and  any  other  chord  that 
produces  tone?  Do  you  think  they  are  governed  by  the  same 
principles  ? 

Mr.  Williams:    Yes;  by  the  same  principle. 

Miss  Marsland:  When  any  chord  vibrates  as  a  whole,  we 
call  that  what  tone? 

Class:  Fundamental  tone. 

Miss  Marsland:  You  all  have  that,  of  course.  Every  time 
we  speak  or  sing,  each  of  these  vocal  chords  vibrates  as  a  whole. 
At  the  same  time  that  it  vibrates  as  a  whole  it  also  vibrates  in 
parts.  For  illustration,  these  vibrations  may  be  in  halves,  quarters, 
eighths,  sixteenths,  etc.  Now,  vibrations  of  each  of  these  parts 
we  call  what?  |^ 

Mr.  Kline:  Over-tones. 
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Miss  Marsland:  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  placing  the 
tone  here,  up  in  these  cavities.  We  find,  as  we  study  physics,  that 
the  high-pitched  tone  always  seeks  a  smaller  cavity  for  its  resonance, 
and  this  cavity  down  here  in  the  trachea  is  too  large  to  resoimd  to 
tones  of  high  pitch.  Therefore,' we  must  place  these  tones  some- 
where where  their  over-tones  can  resound.  So,  the  first  thing  is  to 
train  the  mind  of  the  pupils  to  try  and  bring  forward  the  tone  so  it 
will  resound  up  here  (bridge  of  nose).  If  I  were  teaching  young 
pupils  in  the  lower  grades,  I  shotdd  not  go  into  the  scientific  part, 
but  you  are  teachers  and  should  know  the  scientific  reason  for 
doing  these  things.  But,  in  actual  teaching  of  the  lower  grades,  it 
seems  better  to  leave  the  scientific  part  of  the  explanation  out, 
except  such  simple  principles  as  may  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  pupil. 
Now,  suppose  we  have  come  to  the  subject  of  placing  tones.  If 
you  have  a  cast,  for  sometimes  younger  pupils  will  grasp  the  idea 
and  work  much  more  rapidly  if  they  see  a  cast,  suppose  the  vocal 
chords  are  down  here  and  we  want  to  throw  the  tone  up  and  forward, 
imagine  the  pupil  sending  his  tone  up  from  this  point  just  as  though 
he  were  breathing  out  spray  from  a  fountain,  falling  easily  in  grace- 
ful lines  in  every  direction.  It  assists  in  bringing  the  tone  forward, 
to  soimd  m-n-g,  humming  it.  We  have  to  throw  the  tone  forward 
and  the  hum  "m"  exercise  frees  the  muscles  within.  I  should  have 
told  the  pupils,  in  taking  this  exercise,  to  imagine  the  spray  of  this 
fountain  lit  up  by  the  sun  shining  upon  it  and  keep  that  brightness 
in  mind,  a  bright  quality  and  cheerfulness  of  thought. 

Mr.  Hawn,  will  you  please  strike  the  chord  of  C.  lower  C.  on  the 
piano:  just  once.  Now,  imagine  that  for  a  few  moments.  Will 
you  please  strike  again,  Mr.  Hawn.  and  hold  for  vibrations  a  moment. 
Now,  friends,  think  of  that  tone.  You  have  heard  the  vibrations. 
That  is  the  kind  I  want  to  hear  in  your  vioce.  Think  that  tone. 
The  pitch  again,  please,  and  vibrations  held.  Try  again.  Now. 
the  pupils  will  hum  the  "m"  sound.      (Class  hums). 

Now  I  will  ask  you  to  imagine  still  more.  Instead  of  just 
imagining  the  bringing  of  the  tone  forward  to  this  place  (bridge  of 
nose  indicated),  hold  it  a  little  while  and  let  the  tone  seem  to  radiate. 
Idealize  it.  see  it  as  a  vapor  blown  out  from  the  fountain.  Use  the 
imagination  more  and  more,  and  if  it  is  necessary  with  the  pupils, 
tell  them  some  story  to  brighten  the  quality  of  thought:  idealize 
more  and  more.  Now,  let  us  have  the  tone  as  a  beautiful  vapor, 
filling  the  whole  room.  (Class  hums  "m."  holding  lor  vibrations). 
You  have  done  that  well.  Now  see  the  difference  l>etween  that  and 
what  you  did  the  first  time.  That  was  simply  to  bring  or  throw  the 
tone  forward.     Now.  I  should  work  on  that  for  davs:  take  that  one 
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step  and  work  for  the  placing  of  tone  for  days  until  the  pupil  could 
do  that  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  greatest  sweetness  of  tone 
possible.  What  I  would  guard  against,  with  young  pupils,  would 
be  the  forcing  of  tone.  Let  it  remain  easy  and  natural,  just  as  we 
breathe.  We  have  talked  about  breath  before  and  we  all  know 
that  if  we  have  the  clothing  free  enough  so  that,  as  we  lift  the 
sternum,  the  ribs  will  push  up,  we  shall  breathe  as  a  little  baby  or  a 
cat  breathes,  using  the  whole  trunk  freely. 

As  you  take  the  exercise,  do  you  think  it  a  good  plan,  Mr.  Williams, 
to  concentrate  the  pupil's  mind  on  breathing  too,  or  on  tone  alone  ? 

Mr.  Williams  :  On  tone,  for  this  particular  exercise. 

Miss  Marsland:  Yes.  In  some  cases  we  work  for  the  relation 
between  breath  and  tone,  but  in  this  work  we  want  only  one  idea. 
Now,  think  that  tone  again  and  see  if  we  can  approach  it. 

Now,  after  working  for  that  singing  tone,  let  us  have  the  speak- 
ing tone,  or  the  placing  of  the  tone;  that  is  the  next  step  we  will 
take  up  for  a  few  moments,  the  continuation  of  the  resonance, 
which  call  "pervasive  resonance,"  cultivating  that  quality  of  tone 
1  which  makes  it  spread  more.  '    . 

Now  for  a  few  moments  of  individual  work.  I  will  ask  Miss 
Simon  to  give  the  humming  exercise.  Think  of  your  tone  as  going 
forth  as  the  most  beautiful  spray,  falling  freely. 

Miss  Simon:  I  can  tr>''  it  but  am  rather  hoarse.     (Hums.) 

Miss  Marsland:  Open  your  lips  after  you  begin  and  keep  the 
tone  still  coming  up  here. 

Miss  Simon  :  It  all  wants  to  stay  down  on  account  of  my  throat. 

Miss  Marsland:  Don't  think  about  yourself,  but  think  your 
tone  is  coming  forward  and  that  you  are  going  to  give  something 
beautiful  out  to  other  people. 

(Miss  Simon  hums  again.) 

Very  good  for  a  beginner. 

(Mr.  Turner  hums.) 

The  first  part  was  beautifully  given.  Try  again.  Keep  that 
same  velvety  softness  as  in  the  first  part.  I  want  the  whole  front 
of  your  face  alive  with  tone.  That  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
pervasiveness.  The  tone  spreads.  I  think,  as  long  as  this  is 
simply  a  suggestion  to  you  in  your  methods,  we  shall  now  take 
some  words  for  the  next  step  in  placing  tone.  We  will  all  choose 
something  that  comes  to  our  minds  at  the  moment,  some  word  that 
has  the  "m"  sound.  We  will  take  a  little  from  the  poem,  "When 
the  Cows  Come  Home." 

Mr.  Turner:  Would  it  be  possible,  with  such  a  simple  tone,  to 
fill  a  room  of  such  an  extent,  perhaps,  as  this? 
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Miss  Marsland:  Not  at  the  beginning.  The  idea  is  not 
volume  but  quality,  and  the  volume  comes  later  on  in  the  work.  I 
am  tryirig  ^^  g^ve  an  illustration  today  of  how  I  should  begin  work 
for  the  quality  of  tone,  the  placing  of  it  for  the  resonance  of  the 
over- tones,  going  later  to  volume.  I  should  take  volume  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  place.  Its  place  is  near  the  close  of  the  steps  rather 
than  at  the  first.  Take  these  words  now,  and  think  the  words 
forward,  just  as  you  thought  the  musical  tone  forward: 

*•  With  klingle,  klangle,  klingle. 
Way  down  the  dusky  dingle." 

(Class  stands,  facing  audience,  and  recite  together).  Class,  please 
sit,  and  we  will  now  take  one  at  a  time.  Mr.  Kline,  give  the  words ; 
make  that  vibrate  just  as  the  piano  did. 

(Mr.  Kline  gives  the  words). 
That  is  melodious  and  soft.  Now  I  want  something  brighter,  that 
has  more  light,  more  brilliancy,  if  you  will  imagine  something  that 
sheds  light  on  that;  use  your  imagination.  There  is  a  certain 
brilliancy  of  tone  I  should  like  to  hear.  Take  the  line:  '*The  cows 
are  coming  home." 

(Mr.  Kline  gives  above  words). 
Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  that  as  if    you  had  once  lived  in  the 
country  and  loved  the  memory  of  those  country  days.     Tell  these 
friends  about  it  and  let  the  tone  ring  out  as  joyously  as  you  can. 

(Mr.  Kline  gives  the  three  lines). 
Pretty   good.     Now,    Miss    Ogilvie,    do   you    know:    "Sunset   and 
Evening  Star?"     You  do?     Then,  giv^e  it  and  let  your  voice  reach 
out  as  though  your  soul  is  reaching  out  with  the  words. 

"  Sunset  and  evening  star,  and  one  clear  call  for  me, 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of   the  bar  when  I  go  out  to  sea!" 

Miss  Marsland:  Let  us  take  it  once  more.  The  thought 
must  reach  out  further  and  be  full  of  a  sweet,  strong  message. 
Once  more.  Fill  the  whole  voice  full  of  the  message  and  reach 
farther  away.  (Miss  Ogilvie  repeats).  Suppose  we  all  take  it 
together.  I  will  give  it  once  and  you  with  me  later.  Throw  the 
voice  up  and  to  the  front  more,  if  you  will.  We  want  to  get  the 
tone  to  the  front.  (Gives  lines).  Don't  have  the  sea  end;  have  it 
unendini^.  (Class  recites  together).  (Miss  Marsland  calls  on 
Mrs.  Tracy,  who  recites  same).  Think  out.  further  away,  please; 
not  up  but  out.  (Mrs.  Tracy  repeats).  Now.  friends,  whatever 
we  do  with  ^'oice  work,  speaking  or  singing,  let  us  have  the  tone 
unimpeded  l)y  any  of  those  muscles.  But  now  we  want  to  use 
the  imagination  more,  appeal  to  the  imagination  more  and  more. 
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I  find  sometimes  that  this  is  true,  when  pupils  recite  in  a  smaller 
room,  they  will  tighten  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  make  a  small 
mouth,  as  though  there  was  a  shirr-string  in  their  mouths;  but,  on 
going  into  a  large  room,  they  speak  just  as  naturally  and  easily; 
they  are  speaking  on  a  larger  scale. 

Mr.  Turner  :  I  tried  to  let  it  out,  but  cannot  do  it. 

Miss  Marsland:  Ask  questions  just  as  you  know  they  would 
come  up  in  class.  I  would  suggest  this :  Be  so  stirred  and  full  of  the 
thought  you  are  giving  that  you  forget  all  about  yourself  in  the 
desire  to  give  a  message  that  is  beautiful  and  uplifting  to  others, 
because,  after  all,  that  is  the  purpose  of  human  speech;  it  is  to 
uplift.  Now  try  "Sunset  and  Evening  Star;"  I  would  like  you  to 
bring  out  the  thought  you  see  there.  What  I  see  is  the  outreaching 
of  a  ^eat  man's  soul.  The  sea  is  never-ending.  Some  read  it 
as  if  the  sea  ends  right  here.  What  the  author  means  is  that  sea 
that  never  ends.  Will  you  suggest  that  ?  Forget  yourselves,  your 
muscles,  etc.  "But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  to  sleep;  too  full 
for  sound  or  foam." 

Mr.  Turner:    (Recites  "Sunset.") 

Miss  Marsland:  Now,  let  us  try  it  together  again.  We 
should  not  try  for  more  than  two  steps  in  one  lesson.  What  we 
want  in  this  lesson  is  power  to  bring  the  tone  forward  so  that  we 
send  it  out  in  front  of  the  face,  so  that  the  front  of  the  face  is 
vibrating  with  the  tone  just  as  a  piano's  sounding-board  vibrates. 
The  second  point  is  to  hold  the  tone  until  the  vibration  spreads 
through  the  face  and  the  voice  becomes  perfect  in  resonance. 

Mr.  Turner:  If  I  were  to  work  on  as  I  did,  do  you  think  I 
will  accomplish  that  which  you  wish  ? 

Miss  Marsland:  Yes;  I  will  give  you  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions. If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  use  imagination  more 
and  work  on  one  point  more.  Take  the  humming  exercise  longer. 
Then  take  syllables.  Bring  the  tone  forward;  you  let  it  slip  back 
once  in  a  while,  just  as  if  you  stopped  the  vibrations  on  the  sound- 
ing-board of  a  piano  for  a  moment.  The  vibrations  did  not  con- 
tinue. You  gave  it  something  like  this.  (Illustrating).  The 
tone  ceases  to  be  vibrant.  As  in  the  instrument,  you  must  have 
that  resounding  or  reinforcement  of  the  over-tones.  If  you  sing  in  a 
full,  rich  tone  over  a  piano,  you  hear  sympathetic  vibrations  of 
those  over-tones.  We  should  hear  all  those  over-tones  of  the 
human  voice  in  a  tone  properly  placed.  I  would  suggest  to  you 
to  take  syllables  for  a  while  to  bring  the  tone  forward  strongly  and 
sweetly  and  then  take  words,  but  not  at  first,  because  you  are 
merely  trying  to  place  tone  and  make  it  musical. 
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Miss  Simon:  Should  the  syllables  be  mostly  with  '*in*'  sound? 

Miss  Marsland:  No;  after  you  have  once  placed  tone,  use 
other  syllables ;  avoid  using  the  same  syllables  over  and  over.  You 
will  find  students  gaining  facility  with  one  set  of  syllables,  when, 
if  you  try  them  with  other  sounds,  they  won't  make  them  as  well; 
so  when  you  find  one  set  of  exercises  on  which  they  do  well,  take 
another  and  work  for  perfect  beauty  of  tone.  I  hope  that  in 
another  lesson  we  shall  have  time  for  the  next  step — support 
of  tone. 

Mr.  Williams :  I  would  like  to  ask  how  early  in  the  cidtivation 
of  the  voice  this  exercise  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  Hawn:   Miss  Marsland  will  note  questions. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  In  the  progress  of  the  exercise  it  seemed  to 
me  there  was  rather  a  sudden  transition  from  the  light,  humming 
tone  to  the  reading.  There  must  be  several  steps  in  between  that 
lightest  humming  tone  and  the  reading  exercise.  I  hope  Miss 
Marsland  will  give  us  these  steps  when  it  comes  to  her  discussion 
at  the  close.  All  of  these  are  valuable  steps  in  Voice  production 
which  I  am  sure  she  gives  but  passed  over  this  morning,  trying  to 
get  results  as  soon  as  possible. 

Miss  NoRRis:  Miss  Marsland's  work  was  most  helpful  to  me 
and  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  those  parts  which  proved  especially 
so.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  her  direct  launching  into  her 
subject  and  her  capability  and  simplicity  in  the  teaching  of  it. 
Then  she  is  conversant  not  only  with  that  subject  but  all  others 
bearing  on  it.  This  I  take  to  be  the  especially  essential  part  of  a 
teacher's  work,  that  she  must  know  so  much  more  than  what  she 
teaches.  It  inspires  her  pupils  with  confidence  in  her  own  accuracy 
and  knowledge.  Then,  the  fjuestions  were  put  in  such  a  clear, 
intelligible  way  that  no  one  could  fail  to  understand  and  answer. 
Her  pedagogy  was  truly  scientific.  I  thought  her  manner,  too, 
especially  helpful  to  her  pupils;  she  carried  them  along  with  her 
and  secured  their  responsiveness.  The  results  she  obtained  in  a 
few  moments'  teaching  of  a  class,  I  thought,  were  practical  results 
of  her  experience  and  excellent  lesson. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  You  see  we  can  say  good  things  of  each  other  once 
in  a  while.  I  noticed  two  or  three  very  attentive  listeners  who 
looked  as  if  they  wanted  to  understand  thoroughly.  If  you  don't 
quite  understand  Miss  Marsland's  methods,  I  wish  you  would  ask 
questions. 

Mr.  Kline:  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Marsland  if  she  feels  that 
the  arousing  of  the  imagination  is  practically  sufficient  for  freeing 
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the  vocal  organs  and  all  the  muscles  of  throat  and  chest,  when  there 
is  a  holding  of  those  muscles  ? 

Miss  Compton:  I  would  ask  what  relation  has  the  speaking  to 
the  singing  voice? 

Mr.  Trueblood:  How  far  does  she  use  the  singing  exercises 
in  the  development  of  the  voice  for  speaking?  In  other  words, 
must  I  use  a  great  many  for  vocal  development?  I  think  one  of 
the  first  things  we  should  develop  as  teachers  of  the  voice  is  the  ear 
for  tone;  unless  we  cultivate  that,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  to 
use  proper  melody,  proper  variety.  I  should  like  to  know  further 
how  much  she  uses  the  concert  exercises  in  reading  sentences  for 
practice. 

Mrs.  Manning:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  lady  conducting  the 
lesson  what  her  first  steps  are  in  teaching  vocal  culture  to  those 
having  imtrained  voices. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Miss  Marsland  has  the  remaining  fifteen  minutes. 

Miss  Marsland:  How  early  should  we  begin  this  work  as 
suggested,  these  exercises?  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do.  I  am  not 
posing  as  an  authority  for  any  one  else;  I  have  taught  in  graded 
schools,  college  and  normal.  I  have  begim  my  work,  in  singing  and 
speaking  work,  with  this  placing  of  tone.  I  owe  that  suggestion  to 
a  teacher  of  vocal  music,  and  greatly  value  it.  I  should  begin, 
even  with  little  children,  with  the  placing  of  tone;  I  would  work 
with  them  so  as  to  bring  the  tone  forward  and  have  it  resound  and 
be  reinforced  in  these  two  cavities  or  nares. 

Mr.  Trueblood  makes  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  transition 
in  this  lesson,  from  the  humming  exercises  to  reading.  I  think  I 
made  the  statement  in  the  lesson  that  I  should  spend  about  a  week 
in  the  voice  exercise ;  I  have  it  every  day  in  my  classes,  not  teaching 
any  words  for  a  week  but  simply  having  the  pupils  work  on  the 
humming  exercise.  If  I  had  a  sweet-toned  piano.  I  would  try  to 
have  them  give  that  same  vibration  they  heard  on  the  piano.  The 
transition  to  words  comes  very  gradually.  I  vary  the  words,  using 
no  set  words.  I  just  use  something  from  the  poets,  because  pupils 
might  as  well  have  something  that  is  really  beautiful  before  their 
minds  as  something  meaningless  and  senseless,  like  syllables.  I 
begin  with  the  syllable  *'mng,"  but  as  I  go  on,  I  make  a  gradual 
transition,  taking  words  that  live  in  memory  as  presenting  beauti- 
ful thoughts.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  voice  can  ever  be  truly 
beautiful  until  the  mind  carries  beautiful  thoughts. 

I  wish  to  thank  Miss  Norris  for  her  lesson  in  kindly  apprecia- 
tion. There  is  a  kind  of  magnetic  influence  which  comes  from 
appreciation.     The  next  question  was — can  we  rouse  the  imagina- 
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tion  sufficiently  to  free  the  muscles?  I  shotild  teach  them  sepa- 
rately ;  you  camiot  teach  five  or  six  things  at  once ;  one  thing  at  a 
time,  well  done.  Keep  the  mind  on  one  thing  until  there  is  com- 
parative mastery  of  that  thing.  We  should  have  separate  muscle 
exercises,  but  when  we  exalt  the  physical  and  make  the  pupils  feel 
how  they  are  doing  a  thing,  they  are  always  artificial.  We  must 
make  the  body,  in  all  its  muscles,  subordinate  to  thought. 

The  fifth  question,  the  relation  of  the  singing  to  the  speaking 
voice:  It  seems  to  me  the  only  essential  difference  is  that,  in  the 
singing  tone,  we  hold  it  longer.  We  should  use  exactly  the  same 
principles  for  resonance  and  support,  modulation,  etc.,  as  in  singing. 
The  two  should  go  hand  in  hand.  How  far  would  I  use  the  singing 
exercises?  I  don't  like  to  speak  as  an  authority,  but  I  always 
develop  each  new  step  with  singing  exercises.  I  find  that  the  very 
fact  that,  to  sing,  we  must  hold  the  tone  longer,  gives  the  pupil,  as  he 
holds  the  tone,  an  opportunity  to  make  it  better.  When  we  begin 
with  a  pupil,  his  tone  at  first  may  be  husky,  but  as  he  holds  it  the 
tone  grows  more  beautiful,  especially  if  he  has  training  and  mind. 
That  mind  is  sure  to  find  expression  in  the  voice  and  after  all  just 
pure  tone,  without  thought  or  feeling,  is  not  much.  I  should  say, 
then,  begin  every  step  with  a  singing  exercise.  Then  make  the 
transition  to  speaking. 

How  much  would  you  use  concerted  exercises?  I  use  them 
only  to  make  others  in  the  class  feel  as  if  they  are  doing  something, 
too.  to  bring  them  into  sympathy,  but  as  a  rule  I  do  not  use  them, 
except  to  foster  interest,  sympathy  and  fellowship.  Don't  you 
know,  how  it  is  when  you  go  to  church  and  the  choir  sings  all  the 
worship  for  you,  you  don't  half  worship,  but  when  you  join  in  and 
sing  the  good  old  hymns  that  stir  the  heart,  you  come  into  fellow- 
ship. So  a  little  concerted  work  is  a  good  thing.  Work  with  your 
pupils,  making  a  separate  study  of  each,  as  you  cannot  do  the  same 
kind  of  work  with  each  pupil.  What  would  you  use  as  the  first 
steps?  How  develop  an  untrained  voice?  Why,  I  should  try  to 
get  the  pupil  to  place  his  tone  where  he  should  hear  the  resonance 
of  his  over-tones;  I  might  use  "mng"  or  something  else.  I  should 
begin  speaking  or  singing  work  by  teaching  the  pupil  to  place  the 
tone  forward  so  that  we  may  hear  the  resonance. 

Mr.  Hawx:  I  am  sure  that  this  has  been  a  very  auspicious 
opening  of  Miss  Marsland's  work.  The  subject  will  be  taken  up 
again  tomorrow  morning  at  o  o'clock.  The  work  is  valuable,  so  be 
on  time. 
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MISS  MARSLAND,  Chairman,  Presiding. 


SUBJECT:     "LESSON  IN  EXTEMPORANEOUS  SPEAKING." 


Friday,  June  26,  1903 — 9:00  to  10:00  a.  m. 


Miss  Marsland:  May  I  ask  Mr.  Kline  and  Mr.  Leach  if  they 
will  help  us  to  begin.  Mr.  Leach  is  not  present?  Then  will  Mr. 
Turner  assist  ?  I  shall  talk  to  you  as  I  do  to  my  classes  of  young 
men  and  women,  as  to  what  I  should  like  to  have  you  do  in  this 
matter  of  extemporaneous  speaking.  After  I  have  given  a  few 
introductory  remarks,  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Kline  to  step  to  the  platform 
and  talk  to  you  for  ten  minutes ;  then  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Turner  to  do 
the  same  thing.  I  would  like  these  friends  to  be  critics.  Miss 
Nelke,  will  you  give  the  word  of  commendation? 

Miss  Nelke:  With  reference  to  what? 

Miss  Marsland:  I  call  for  three  critics,  just  as  I  do  in  my  class- 
work.  I  believe  that  the  work  in  extemporaneous  speaking  should 
train  not  only  the  speakers  but  the  listeners ;  so  J  ask  the  students  to 
listen  and  then  I  ask  for  three  words,  one  of  commendation,  one  of 
suggestion  and  also  one  with  a  view  to  pointing  out  what  is  wrong. 
Will  Miss  Nelke  give  the  word  of  commendation  ? 

Miss  Nelke:  I  shall  be  very  happy  to. 

Miss  Marsland:  Mr.  Newens,  will  you  give  a  word  of  sugges- 
tion as  you  would  to  your  own  pupils  ? 

Mr.  Newens:  I  prefer  to  be  relieved  this  morning.  I  have 
other  things  on  hand.  I  have  appeared  a  number  of  times  in  the 
way  of  a  critic  and  would  prefer  to  be  relieved. 

Miss  Marsland:  Mr.  Leach,  will  you  be  at  liberty  to  lend  a 
hand  this  morning?  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  give  us  a  word 
of  suggestion.  Mrs.  Chase,  will  you  give  the  word  of  criticism?  If 
you  see  something  you  would  perhaps  criticise  in  your  pupil,  will 
you  not  be  so  kind  as  to  give  such  a  criticism  here  ? 

Now,  just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  work  in  public  speaking.  I 
believe  this  work  is  very  important  and  I  think  you  know  that 
what  we  want  kept  in  mind  is  that  one  should  talk  simply  and 
right  from  mind  to  mind.  First  of  all,  the  speaker  must  have 
something  to  say  and  must  feel  the  giving  of  his  message  worth 
while.  A  strong  personality,  of  course,  is  essential  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  going  to  take  any  large  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  This  we  cannot  give  to  our  pupils;  that  must  be  God- 
given  and  developed  by  experience.  But  this  we  can  do — we  can 
train  young  men  and  women  who  come  to  us  to  be  sincere,  to  have 
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every  word  and  tone  of  the  voice  ring  true;  the  real  man  and  the 
real  woman  miist  be  back  of  the  words  uttered,  if  we  are  going  to 
move  and  influence  the  lives  of  others.  Now  I  should,  in  extem- 
poraneous speaking,  begin  very  simply,  with  perhaps  some  simple 
narrative.  Have  the  pupil  tell  a  story  and  have  it  criticised. 
From  that  go  on  to  more  difficult  questions;  take  something  on 
biography,  etc.  I  will  now  read  the  subjects,  and  the  gentlemen 
will  choose  while  I  am  going  on  with  my  talk  for  a  moment.  *'The 
Mission  of  the  Orator,"  "Booker  T.  Washington,  the  Hero  of  the 
Hour."  "Our  Obligations  to  the  Children  of  the  Poor,"  "The 
Redemptive  Work  of  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,"  "The  Man,  the 
Orator  and  the  Prophet,"  "The  Place  of  Oratory  in  Out  Colleges," 
"The  Drama  as  an  Ethical  Power,"  "A  Plea  for  City  Gardens  for 
the  Children  of  the  Poor."  Will  the  gentlemen  choose,  not  taking 
the  same  subject,  while  I  proceed.  After  the  work  in  narrative,  I 
should  propose  work  in  description.  Have  a  pupil  give  a  vivid 
description.  I  believe  we  must  train  pupils  to  think  on  their  feet; 
that  is,  the  student  is  to  be  trained  to  have  perfect  control  over  his 
thought,  to  chose  his  words  and  make  a  nice  distinction  between 
them,  using  diction  such  as  he  would  use  in  careful  writing.  After 
this  work  in  narration  and  description  I  should  choose  biography; 
then  go  on  to  things  that  would  deal  with  persuasion.  Later  on.  at 
the  last.  I  should  work  with  argumentation,  the  most  difficult 
subject.  In  some  kinds  of  work,  it  is  better  to  give  a  question  off- 
hand, as  I  am  doing  today,  but  in  cases  of  the  gathering  of  material, 
I  believe  a  subject  should  be  assigned  a  day  or  several  days  before 
the  speeches  are  to  be  given.  The  outlines  might  be  written  out 
and  fixed  in  mind  by  careful  thought,  but  the  speech  is  not  to  be 
written  or  memorized.  But  as  we  speak,  or  train  others  to  speak, 
we  must,  above  all,  keep  this  in  mind — that  we  must  have  something 
vital  to  say  and  that  the  message  must  come  from  the  heart,  and 
that  when  we  speak  we  must  have  a  purpose.  First,  there  must  be 
a  subject  of  vital  interest;  then  the  shortest  distance  from  that 
subject  to  the  ultimate  end.  We  must  have  some  end  to  accom- 
plish, not  talk  all  around  a  subject,  but  speak  just  as  simply, 
earnestly  and  directly  as  we  can.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr. 
Kline. 

Mr.  Leach:  This  work  is  entirely  new  to  me.  I  wish  you 
would  choose  some  one  else  who  has  been  doing  the  work.  I 
would  be  jT^lad  to  help  but  could  not  in  a  speech. 

Mr.  Hawx:  I  often  say  that  a  teacher,  in  an  attempt  to  teach, 
learns  more  than  he  imparts.  This  is  an  excellent  time  to  experi- 
ment upon  us. 
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Mr.  Leach  :  I  would  rather  not  try  the  experiment. 

Miss  Marsland:  I  think  that,  to  save  time,  I  shall  give  the 
word  of  suggestion  myself.     Mr.  Kline,  please  step  forward. 

Mr.  Kline:  Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
desire  for  a  few  moments  to  speak  upon  "The  Mission  of  the  Orator." 
You  and  I  have  heard  a  great  many  times,  on  a  good  many  sides, 
that  the  day  of  the  orator  is  passed  and  that  the  time  spent  in  many 
of  our  institutions  of  learning  in  training  for  oratory  is  not  spent 
in  a  wise  way.  We  have  also  heard  that  there  is  a  decline  in  the 
effectiveness  of  college  oratory.  We  have  also  heard  that  we  have 
no  great  orators  today,  such  as  was  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  or 
Beecher  or  Lincoln  or  many  others — Patrick  Henry — whom  I 
might  name.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  if  there  is  any  lack 
in  this  line,  if  there  seems  to  be  any  decrease  in  the  need  of  oratory 
or  the  effectiveness  of  it,  it  is  due  not  so  much  to  lack  of  need  for 
true  oratory,  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mission  for 
the  orator  today,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  preaching  and 
teaching  oratory  from  a  wrong  point  of  view  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  things  in  our  educational  system  that  are  not 
at  all,  or  as  fully — (the  word  I  want  has  slipped  me) — but  some  of 
the  phases  of  our  college  education  do  not  teach  young  men  to 
judge  and  observe  and  come  to  independent  conclusions  in  regard 
to  these  things.  We  are  in  the  present ;  we  have  a  past  behind  us 
and  a  great  future  before  us;  and  we  may  question  whether  there 
are  no  conditions  today,  or  likely  to  arise  in  the  future,  which  will 
give  the  orator  a  work  to  do.  Let  us  compare  the  present  with 
the  past  for  a  few  moments.  The  orator  in  the  past  has  brought 
about  governments,  brought  about  destruction  of  governments, 
brought  about  revolutions,  assisted  in  making  laws,  been  a  teacher 
of  the  people,  been  a  prophet,  been  an  educator;  he  has  been  wont 
to  send  truth  home  not  only  to  the  high  but  to  the  low  and  his 
privilege  in  the  past  has  been  to  sway  men  and  women  both  to  act 
and  feel.  It  seems  to  me  there  never  was  a  time  twhcn  the  orator 
had  a  greater  mission  than  today.  It  may  be  true  that  education 
is  more  widespread  than  in  the  past  and  it  may  be  true,  for  that 
reason,  that  there  is  not  the  great  difference  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  great  orator  or  the  mission  of  the  great  orator  and  the  common 
man;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  more  conditions  today  that 
call  forth  the  best  in  a  man,  we  cannot  doubt,  whether  we  go  into 
the  educational  field,  the  religious  field,  into  economical  conditions 
of  the  country,  into  social  affairs,  into  religious  matters;  there  are 
many  things  needing  attention,  many  errors  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected, many  conditions  that  need  to  be  changed.     There  are  actually 
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those  who  need  to  be  freed  and  given  liberty  which  they  do  not  have 
today.  It  seems  to  me  the  mission  of  the  orator  is  to  move  men 
and  governments  to  a  higher  life  and  a  higher  greatness  and  effec- 
tiveness. It  is  the  mission  of  the  orator  to  first  train  himself  to 
the  fullest  extent,  train  his  entire  nature,  the  physical  and  mental, 
and,  above  all,  the  heart  and  the  spiritual  element  within  him. 
How  wonderful  is  man  an)rway,  with  three  natures  so  seemingly 
separate  in  some  of  their  fimctions  and  yet  so  nicely  adjusted,  so 
complex  really  in  their  organization  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
affect  one  without  affecting  the  other!  And  so  I  say  the  orator 
must  be  a  man  of  fine  physique,  of  great  mental  training,  of  wide, 
liberal  mental  disposition  and  catholic  tastes,  and  a  man  who  has  a 
heart  to  take  in  all  the  conditions  and  all  the  states  of  feeling  and 
natures  of  the  people  about  him.  He  must  have  all  this  training 
to  see  just  exactly  what  things  need  to  be  corrected,  and  not  only 
that  but  to  have  the  ability  to  apply  the  remedy  that  shall  be 
practical  in  its  nature.  Theory  is  one  thing;  application  and  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  is  absolutely  another  thing.  It  may  be 
one  thing  to  have  a  theory  in  regard  to  government,  in  regard  to  the 
bettering  of  a  certain  social  condition,  but  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
orator  to  so  train  himself  that  he  will  easily  recognize,  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  men  and  women,  of  past  history,  of  present  move- 
ment and  accomplishment,  and  know,  I  say,  exactly  the  remedy 
that  shall  be  practical  in  that  case.  It  is  his  mission  to  show  men 
truth,  to  give  them  knowledge,  to  convince,  to  persuade,  to  rouse 
a  feeling  so  deeply  that  a  weak  man  shall  be  able  to  do  that  which 
he  knows  is  right.  He  must  have  that  keenness  of  \'ision  which 
will  enable  him  to  disentangle  the  great  web  of  ideas,  showing  men 
and  women  the  truth  in  all  its  primal  relations.  It  is  his  business 
and  his  mission  to  be  a  leader,  to  be  a  man  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  order  that  he  may  bring  men  and  women  not  only  to  the 
highest  realization  of  themselves,  but  to  the  highest  realization  of 
society  and  government.  No  man  under  the  sun  has  a  greater 
mission  than  has  the  orator  and  his  mission  is  present.  We  need 
but  to  look  into  the  relij^^ious  world  and  see  the  great  division  of 
opinion,  the  existence  still  of  dogmatic  feeling;  we  need  but  to  go 
into  the  social  world —  Oh.  if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the 
orator  had  a  mission,  it  is  to  teach  that  that  nation  which  cannot 
abide  by  law  is  ^^oing  to  suffer.  We  need  but  to  go  into  the  labor 
and  capital  world  to  see  what  a  great  mission  the  orator  has  there, 
if  he  can,  to  have  that  widcness  of  view,  that  keenness  of  vision, 
understanding^  and  mental  training  of  his  forces  that  will  enable 
him  to  make  labor  and  ca])ital  sec  a  common  ground  on  which  they 
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can  meet.  And  so  I  might  go  on.  Yes,  if  ever  the  orator  had  a 
mission,  he  has  it  today,  to  help  people,  to  lift  them  up,  to  lead 
them,  to  guide  them,  to  educate  them,  and  that  means  that  his 
mission  will  be  to  make  a  stronger  nation  and  government.  I 
thank  you  very  much. 


(Miss  Nelke  takes  the  floor). 

Miss  Marsland:  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  wait  till  both  have 
given  their  speeches. 

Miss  Nelkp  :  I  think  that  while  the  impression  is  fresh  in  mind, 
we  remember  better  what  we  want  to  say.  I  think  it  is  confusing 
to  hear  both  before  criticising  one.     I  would  prefer  to  speak  now. 

Miss  Marsland:  Well,  you  may  give  the  words  of  commenda- 
tion first. 

Miss  Nelke:  I  have  an  easy  task.  If  I  did  not  know  it  could 
not  be  so,  I  would  have  a  strong  suspicion,  not  having  known  Miss 
Marsland  long,  that  there  had  been  some  collusion  here  between 
student  and  teacher,  that  they  had  formed  a  conspiracy  and  that 
the  young  man  knew  his  subject  before  he  came  on  and  spoke  so 
easily  and  fluently. 

Miss  Marsland:  I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  had  the  subject 
|riven  him  just  a  moment  ago  but  Mr.  Kline  is  a  very  much  esteemed 
fellow-teacher  from  the  State  of  Kansas;  I  have  heard  Mr.  Kline 
speak  extemporaneously  so  many  times  and  I  know  that  he  always 
does  well. 

Miss  Nelke:  Well,  I  will  just  state  to  you  a  few  things  as  they 
came  to  my  mind  as  I  listened.  The  first  thing  that  impressed  me 
favorably  was  Mr.  Kline's  gracious  reception  of  our  applause.  I 
have  seen  orators  come  on  the  stage  where  an  audience  received 
them  kindly,  but  they  would  hade  a  lofty  way  of  taking  it  as  if  to 
say:  "Don't  interrupt  the  train  of  my  thought."  They  are  not 
gracious  to  an  audience  that  is  gracious  to  them.  Others  are  too 
grateful  and  go  to  the  other  extreme.  Mr.  Kline  has  a  happy 
medium.  He  showed  he  appreciated  our  courtesy  and  felt  at  home 
on  the  platform.  That  was  the  next  point,  that  he  seemed  so 
much  at  home  on  the  platform,  but  then  he  has  had  experience. 
He  spoke  directly  and  looked  at  his  audience.  Some  mean  to  do 
that  but  they  are  absorbed  in  what  they  are  going  to  say  and  talk 
as  if  in  a  dream  or  soliloquy.  He  looked  right  and  left,  right  into 
OUT  faces.  You  may  speak  platitudes  and  look  people  in  the  face 
and  they  like  it  better  than  if  you  don't  look  at  them  directly. 
His  voice  was  good ;  he  made  no  effort  but  I  am  sure  he  was  heard 
throughout  the  hall.     It  was  a  rich  voice.     Also,  he  did  not  wander 
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from  his  subject ;  he  spoke  of  the  preparation  the  orator  should  have 
and  then  led  up  to  his  mission  after  careful  preparation,  the  great 
mission  the  orator  had  to  fulfill.  Then,  I  was  impressed  by  his 
great  earnestness.  There  might  be  other  points,  but  I  think  the 
whole  was  commendable. 

Miss  Marsland:  Mrs.  Chase,  have  you  a  word  of  criticism.^ 

Mrs.*  Chase:  I  have  very  little  to  say;  I  have  only  a  remark 
or  two  to  make  and  that  is  that  I  should  criticise  just  a  little  the 
hand  remaining  behind  the  body  so  long  in  that  constrained 
appearance  and  also  the  hand  being  put  into  the  pocket  during 
delivery.  I  would  also  criticize  just  a  little  the  wide  bases  used. 
We  have  so  many  speakers,  both  men  and  women,  who  use  the 
wide  base  in  their  work,  which  shortens  the  body  and  gives  the 
speaker  a  poorer  appearance  than  he  would  have  if  he  used  a  nar- 
rower base,  which  builds  up  and  gives  animation  to  the  body. 

Miss  Marsland:  I  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  what 
Miss  Nelke  said.  I  thought  she  covered  the  situation  very  well  in 
her  words  of  commendation.  I  enjoy  Mr.  Kline's  speaking  always, 
because  of  a  certain  ease  and  naturalness.  I  think  my  word  of 
suggestion  would  be  that  the  gentleman  would  take  a.  more  vital 
hold  of  his  audience,  with  more  of  something  we  call  vitality  or 
magnetism  of  life.  That  would  be  my  suggestion  to  Mr.  Kline; 
otherwise,  I  think  his  work  is  exceedingly  easy  and  attractive  to  an 
audience.  I  have  heard  him  speak  at  other  times  and  have  noticed 
that  he  carries  his  audience  with  him.  I  feel,  in  regard  to  sugges- 
tions to  my  student,  that,  if  he  secures  and  inspires  his  audience, 
no  matter  if  his  method  is  the  same  as  mine  or  someone  else's,  to 
me  it  would  be  good  because  he  secures  results  and  gains  his  end. 
Mr.  Kline  does  that.  I  wish  we  would  emphasize  more  and  more 
with  young  people  the  freedom  of  the  arms  and  hands.  I  notice 
that  so  many  of  our  young  men  in  schools  and  colleges  have  a 
tendency  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  which  retards  freedom 
of  action,  besides  throwing  the  body  into  lines  not  elegant. 

Our  next  speaker.  Mr.  Turner. 


Mr.  Tlrner:  It  is  my  pleasure  that  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  orator  and 
educator  of  the  negro  race.  I  trust  I  may  be  able  this  morning  to 
enable  you  to  sec  this  man  in  his  true  light,  not  as  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world,  because  I  doubt  whether  we  can  say  this  man  is 
greater  than  the  other  man.  because  they  live  in  different  realms 
and  are  doing  different  works.  But  I  can  say  this  of  Booker  T. 
Washington — he   is    a    man   who   is   doing  his   best   to   uplift   his 
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people;  and  not  only  that,  but.  so  far  as  he  can,  to  uplift  the  white 
man  as  well.  I  wish  to  let  you  see  something  of  his  education. 
He  was  bom  in  slavery.  A  very  short  time  after  the  war  he 
began  his  education.  At  first  it  was  very  crude  indeed,  only  the 
numbers  on  a  barrel  to  begin  it,  but  those  numbers  started  the  fire 
which  wisl^ed  something  more  to  keep  it  burning  and  he  found  out  a 
school-teacher,  a  very  crude  teacher,  but  that  teacher  kept  the  fire 
burning.  The  next  and  greatest  step  in  his  life,  to  my  mind,  was 
when  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  certain  woman  near  by  to  work. 
When  it  was  announced  that  Booker  T.  Washington  was  to  work 
at  this  house,  the  other  negroes  said  he  would  not  stay  long  because 
a  dozen  other  negro  }x)ys  had  tried  to  work  there  and  could  not  get 
along  with  the  woman.  Booker  T.  said,  "I  am  going;"  and  after 
he  reached  the  place  and  saw  the  woman,  he  made  the  discovery 
why  the  others  could  not  stay.  They  were  not  willing  to  do  the 
work  that  woman  had  for  them  to  do.  and  all  that  she  desired  was 
that  her  house  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  neat.  He  saw  it ;  he 
saw  that  that  woman  meant  every  word  she  said.  As  a  result,  he 
was  the  best  servant  this  woman  ever  had.  He  had  learned  a 
lesson.  He  there  learned  that  he  must  work,  that  the  old  super- 
ficial ideas  prevailing  among  the  negroes  would  not  make  him  a 
man.  He  learned  there  to  work  and  to  be  obedient  and  that  one  of 
the  greatest  elements  in  life  is  to  be  a  servant;  indeed,  greater  is  it 
to  be  a  servant  than  to  be  the  person  who  works  over  the  servant. 

Thereafter,  wishing  to  continue  his  education,  he  knew  that  he 
must  find  something  higher  than  anything  in  this  community,  so  he 
started  to  college,  so-called,  perhaps  low  academic  work.  He  had 
nothing  on  which  to  go  in  the  way  of  money.  He  had  a  little, 
but  used  it  when  he  started.  He  reached  Richmond  and  in  Rich- 
mond the  only  cover  he  found  was  the  sidewalk,  but  like  a 
man  he  lived  under  the  sidewalk.  From  the  sidewalk,  he  found 
his  way  to  work  a  while  to  get  money  to  work  his  way  through 
college.  They  looked  at  his  shabby  clothes  and  said.  "This  boy 
won't  do,"  but  Booker  T.  said,  "Will  you  try  me,"  and  after  due 
time  they  tried  him  and  the  trial  was  this — he  was  to  clean  a  room. 
He  did  it.  He  swept  it  and  dusted  it  four  times  and  when  the  lady 
who  was  the  critic — and  a  good  critic  she  was.  for  she  came  from 
good  old  New  England — when  she  went  in  there,  she  took  a  white 
handkerchief  and  no  place  in  that  room  could  she  find  enough  dirt 
to  soil  that  handkerchief.  Now  I  say  there  is  a  young  man  who  is 
being  educated,  and  before  he  left  that  college  he  was  the  best 
student  and  best  teacher  that  had  been  produced  at  that  time,  and 
so  great  was  he  that  when  the  educators  interested  in  Tuskegee 
wished  a  man,  they  came  to  that  college  and  asked,  who  will  do  the 
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work  we  want  done  at  Tuskegee,  and  the  President  of  that  institu- 
tion said,  "Booker  T.  Washington  is  the  man."  Tiiskegee,  at  that 
time,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  commimity  of  colored  people, 
with  no  building,  no  organized  institution.  All  there  was  to  Tus- 
kegee was  an  opportimity  and  idea  that  there  could  be  an  educa- 
tional institution.  He  took  hold  of  the  work  and  very  soon,  out  of 
chicken-coops  and  various  things,  he  had  started  Tuskegee.  But, 
before  that,  he  worked  among  his  people  and  got  them  interested  in 
education  to  a  certain  degree.  The  idea  of  education  among  the 
negroes,  at  that  time,  was  that  of  education  and  Greek.  They 
thought  it  sounded  so  nice  to  use  those  large  terms  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  He  had  that  to  work  against  but  he  built  it  up.  He  felt 
he  must  educate  them  and  he  did  it.  He  taught  these  people  to 
work,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  from  Tuskegee  have  been 
sent  out  men  and  women  who  knew  how  to  establish  a  business,  to 
make  and  manufacture,  to  educate  others,  although  many  times  he 
did  not  have  the  highest  individual  capacity  with  which  to  work. 
One  young  lady  was  not  able  to  pass  examinations  of  the  school 
but  she  caught  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
when  she  went  out  and  endeavored  to  do  things  in  a  certain  com- 
munity she  did  so  well  that  she  brought  men  and  women  up  who 
had  lived  in  poverty  and  degradation  and  enabled  them  to  see  that 
life  could  be  great  and  wonderful,  and  when  Booker  T.  Washington 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  that  place,  he  saw  Tuskegee  in  a  small 
way  to  be  sure  but  the  genuine  article,  and  she  was  given  a  diploma. 
That  is  the  work  of  Booker  T.  Washingtn.  He  is  endeavoring  to 
do  the  same  with  white  ^s  with  black.  He  is  an  orator — I  don't 
say  as  great  an  orator  as  Daniel  Webster — but  he  is  an  orator  and  a 
genuine  orator  at  that,  and  he  has  the  heart  of  an  orator.  He 
doesn't  think  in  opposition  to  mankind,  which  sometimes  makes  it 
impossible  for  an  orator  to  do  his  best.  He  has  a  heart  of  power 
and  love.  When  once  he  went  to  Minneapolis  to  deliver  a  great 
speech,  the  people  of  the  South  said,  "We  must  go  up  there  and 
see  if  he  is  Koin^^  to  say  something?  about  us."  They  went  but  heard 
not  one  word  except  what  the  pro^^ressive  white  people  of  the  South 
were  doinp:.  not  one  word  except  that  they,  the  white  people,  were 
interested  in  the  nci^Toes.  "and  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out 
what  the  while  people  of  the  South  are  doing."  So  when  they 
went  home  they  felt  different. 

Booker  T.  Washinj^^on  is  such  an  orator  that  he  has  brought  to 
him  some  of  the  j^^reatest  nu-ii  and  women  of  this  world  through  his 
character  and  elo(|iience.  not  only  in  America,  but  crowTied  heads 
of  Europe  have  found  in  this  black  man  inspiration  so  real  and  soul 
so  genuine  that  we  have  this  black  man  showing  that  when  he  is 
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workiiig  for  character  and  genuineness,  he  is  as  great,  he  can  be  as 
great  as  any  white  man  that  ever  lived.  I  don't  believe  in  saying, 
because  a  man  is  black  or  white  or  because  he  has  eyes  that  come 
down  thi^  way  that  he  must  be  put  down  as  an  impossibility.  As 
teachers  and  representatives  of  a  profession  like  this,  one  of  the 
first  things  we  must  get  out  of  our  minds  is  that  God  is  a  respector 
of  persons.  Booker  T.  Washington  has  enabled  us  to  see  what  real 
education  is,  what  real  education  is;  that  it  is  something  which 
makes  men  and  women,  not  something  which  is  on  the  outside  but 
something  within,  and  I  trust  that  we  will  be  able  to  see  this  man, 
not  to  exalt  him  beyond  what  he  should  be,  but  let  us  see  him  as  he 
is,  and  if  we  find  in  that  man  something  which  would  be  good  for  us, 
let  us  accept  it.  I  do  not  stand  before  you  to  plead  for  a  social 
equality  of  the  negro.  I  do  not  stand  before  you  to  plead  that  the 
negro  of  the  South  should  have  the  same  opporttmities  of  the  ballot; 
but  I  do  plead  for  this,  that  we  recognize  and  honor  this  man  of  the 
South  who  does  not  plead  that  every  negro  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  but  that  he  may  be  made  such  a  good  citizen  that  he 
can  vote  as  well  as  anybody,  whether  he  be  North  or  South. 


Miss  Marsland:  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  with  pleasure 
to  this  second  extemporaneous  address.  We  will  now  listen  to  Miss 
Nelke*s  words  of  commendation. 

Miss  Nelke:  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  it  was  very  good. 
Unless  the  mind  is  filled  with  thought  and  material,  you  simply 
cannot  make  a  speech.  So  many  fill  one-half  of  the  ten  minutes 
allowed  them  with  complimentary  remarks  or  apology;  then  they 
say  a  few  trite  things  and  sit  down.  That  is  the  kind  of  extempo- 
raneous speaking  we  mostly  hear.  Only  one  of  broad  learning  or 
great  powers  of  observation  and  a  great  storehouse  in  the  mind  can 
make  an  extemporaneous  speech.  Mr.  Turner  had  so  much  to  say 
that  he  did  not  have  a  lengthy  preamble.  He  simply  said  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  Booker  T.  Washington.  He 
was  in  love  with  his  subject,  the  first  requisite  of  a  good  oration. 
He  is  in  true  sjnnpathy  with  the  man.  He  admires  him  and  with 
good  reason,  too;  I  myself  have  heard  him  in  Chautauqua  and  he 
inspires  faith  in  him.  And  because  he  had  faith  in  the  man  and 
admires  him,  hence  he  was  inspired  to  speak  in  words  of  praise. 
The  gestures  he  made,  if  they  were  not  always  good,  yet  they  helped 
him.  He  felt  stronger  and  more  inspired,  and  if  they  accomplished 
that,  they  were  good,  because  they  helped  him  as  an  inspiration. 
There  were  a  few  little  faults;  at  first  he  was  timid;  he  was  not 
quite  as  much  at  home  as  if  there  were  not  so  many  critics  here.     It 
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is  certainly  trying,  but  he  forgot  all  about  that  as  he  went  on ;  his 
delivery  improved,  his  voice  grew  clearer,  directness  of  speech 
greater,  until  at  last  he  was  fairly  eloquent. 

Mrs.  Chase:  It  seems  to  me  that  Miss  Nelke  has  the  lovely 
part  of  this  work.  She  speaks  first,  gives  a  word  of  commendation, 
then  of  criticism  and  just  a  little  bit  of  suggestion,  and  Miss  Mars- 
land  and  I  must  repeat  her  work.  I  wanted  to  say  just  what  Miss 
Nelke  said.  At  the  opening,  the  speaker  showed  timidity  and  a 
little  embarrasment.  It  took  a  moment  to  get  started  and  to 
control  the  fluttering  of  the  heart  we  all  have  when  we  step  on  the 
platform.  In  the  moment  of  opening,  he  did  not  seem  filled  with 
his  subject;  that  was  due  to  timidity;  but  after  a  few  sentences 
inspiration  seemed  to  come  and  directness.  He  seemed  to  take  hold 
of  his  audience.  As  to  gestures,  some  of  them  were  not  expressive 
of  the  words;  they  lacked  force  and  precision.  There  was  too 
much  of  the  same  gesture  all  the  way  through.  His  directness 
was  very  good  but  the  strongest  sentences,  it  seemed  to  me,  fell 
short  at  the  climax,  instead  of  building  up  and  reaching  a  climax 
with  the  strongest  sentences.  It  was  very  good  but  lacked  interest 
at  the  close. 

Miss  Marsland:  If  this  gentleman  were  a  student  in  my  class. 
I  should  say  to  him  in  the  way  of  suggestion :  "Keep  on.  Keep  on." 
We  know  that  when  a  stream  has  a  swift  current,  it  sweeps  its  way 
directly  to  its  destination,  and  I  cannot  offer  any  better  suggestion 
to  our  two  friends  who  talked  to  us  this  morning  than  this:  "Seek 
out  the  largest  opportunity  of  service  to  your  fellow-men,  and  God 
be  with  you!" 

Now,  Mr.  Hawn  suggests  that  since  we  began  a  little  late  this 
morning,  we  might  take  a  few  minutes  longer  for  general  discussion. 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  members  of  the  Convention  who 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  True  blood:  I  don't  understand  why  you  set  the  length  of 
time,  or  what  pupils  you  would  begin  with,  by  giving  ten  minutes' 
time  for  extemporaneous  work.  My  experience  has  been  that  no 
beginning  pupils  that  you  ever  get  upon  the  platform  could  speak 
ten  minutes.  I  have  had  high-.school  students  who  are  so  fright- 
ened when  they  get  on  their  feet  before  the  class  that  it  simply 
drives  everything  out  of  their  heads;  they  have  nothing  to  say  and 
cannot  say  a  word  even  if  they  knew  something  before.  I  think  it 
far  better  to  give  the  subject  a  week  before  or  several  days.  With 
high-school  students,  you  might  begin  with  simply  one  thing  on  that 
subject  to  say  for  his  first  speech.  Let  them  come  before  the  class 
and  say  one  thing  and  say  that  in  good  English  and  readily.     Per- 
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haps,  next  timB,  they  could  say  two  things  on  the  subject,  but  I 
have  never,  in  all  my  experience  of  some  years  in  extemporaneous 
work,  seen  any  beginner  who  could  come  up  and  give  ten  minutes 
talk  as  given  this  morning.  Of  course,  these  men  are  altogether 
different.  They  are  not  students  but  professionals,  so  they  are 
not  exactly  representative  of  class-work.  Probably  both  of  them 
have  made  speeches  on  these  very  subjects  before.  Then  for 
University  students  or  college  students,  I  should  allow  three 
minutes  for  beginners  on  extemporaneous  work;  after  that,  five 
minutes.  But  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  allow  more  than  five 
minutes  in  a  class,  unless  all  there  are  advanced  in  the  work,  with 
limited  numbers  in  the  classes.  I  don't  know  what  Miss  Marsland's 
object  was,  whether  for  beginners,  professionals  or  advanced  pupils, 
but  certainly  those  beginning  in  high  schools  or  colleges  would  be 
appalled,  I  think,  with  the  lesson  given  this  morning. 

MissMarsland:  When  I  tell  you  that,  every  week,  I  hear  as 
good  speeches  as  we  have  just  listened  to  today,  and  I  think  they 
were  most  excellent,  you  will  understand  that  this  would  not  be  a 
fatal  experiment.  In  my  own  classes  there  are  noble  men  and 
women  of  mature  years;  they  have  thought  and  they  have  felt 
and  they  are  in  earnest;  life  means  much  to  them,  and  I  have  been 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  words  of  simple  country  boys  and  girls 
who  are  eloquent  because  God  made  them  so.  When  that  is  true, 
we  can  take  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  forty  or  fifty,  if  they  are  filled 
with  the  subject.  I  was  not  giving  an  illustration  of  grammar  or 
high-school  work,  but  of  work  with  adults.  I  have  taught  many 
years  in  normal  college;  if  I  told  you  just  how  many  years,  you 
would  guess  how  old  I  am,  but  I  have  had  many  years  of  experience 
with  these  young  men  and  women  and  know  that  they  are  going  to 
do  earnest  work  and  are  succeeding  brilliantly  because  there  are 
real  men  and  women  back  of  the  work,  and  real  men  and  women 
will  always  be  more  than  the  art.  If  I  were  working  with  high- 
school  students  in  class  drill,  I  should  have  three  minute  speeches. 
I  think  Mrs.  Trueblood's  suggestion  is  very  good.  In  that  kind  of 
work  with  yoiuig  pupils,  it  is  better,  of  course,  to  take  a  shorter 
time  and  give  time  for  preparation  to  them  for  what  they  are  going 
to  say.  But  when  we  come  to  work  for  oflF-hand  speeches  wp  must 
make  it  off-hand  speech.  If  they  are  really  going  to  have  a  pre- 
pared speech,  let  it  be  a  prepared  speech.  This  morning  I  wanted 
an  illustration  of  off-hand  speech.  Suppose  a  distinguished  man 
comes  to  this  city  and  a  club  or  organization  invites  him  to  speak, 
saying:  "Will  you  speak  to  us  for  a  half  hour  or  an  hour  this  morn- 
ing on   such  a  subject  of  general  interest?"     Suppose  it  to  be  a 
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9tihject  m  which  cr'/ery  intelligent  man  and  woman,  is  ni^eresQed* 
re^dinz  ^^jovlz  it  in  the  newipapers.  or  magayrngs.  and  •^^■'^:^  aboixe 
it.  Almost  an  have  some  ideas  on  the  snbject  chat  aH  axe  cam- 
men  tin;f  on  or  rcadin;?  or  thinking  about;  so  we  expect  hfm  to  be 
fun  of  any  subject  ordinarily  taUced  about.  We  expect  tea  to  be 
ready  to  speak  o€f  hand.  I  know  many  lawyers  wbo  axe  assays 
ready  to  speak  on  any  subject  coming  before  them.  We  teacljets 
need  more  of  this  very  training  for  off-hand  speaking  so  that  when 
we  are  asked  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  \-ital  interest  we  should  be 
versed  in  it  and  able  to  speak  on  it :  we  should  be  able  co  stand 
before  an  audience  and  speak  effectively  and  to  the  point  at  once. 

Mr.  Soper:  I  have  had  more  or  less  experience  with  adult 
classes  such  as  you  speak  of.  It  is  very  important  to  have  some- 
thing to  say;  otherwise  one  is  like  the  schoolboy  beginning  his  first 
composition,  who  said:  "It  is  very  hard  and  pretty  much  drfficuh 
to  indicate  to  others  those  ideas  whereof  we  are  not  possessed  of/* 
It  is  ver>'  hard  sometimes  to  arouse  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  a  class 
so  that  they  ^^-ill  attempt  to  get  up  and  speak,  unless  they  are 
interested-  I  tried  this  way.  I  caUed  on  one  I  knew  to  be  a  rabid 
Democrat ,  and  on  a  Republican .  I  told  them  to  step  to  the  platform 
and  I  asked  Smith  to  tell  why  he  was  a  Republican  and  I  told  Jones 
to  answer  and  show  why  he  was  a  Democrat.  They  began  to  give 
each  other  certain  facts  and  roused  a  little  feeling  and  spirit  and 
ke^jt  ;(otni(  until  I  had  to  call  them  down.  The  rest  of  the  class 
want«:d  to  answer  their  speeches.  It  is  no  trouble  to  students  to 
speak  spontaneously  on  subjects  they  are  interested  in.  Another 
cas/;  was  that  of  a  ^jentleman  of  thirty  years  or  more,  who  said  he 
could  not  ^o  on  the  platform  and  speak.  He  would  blush  to  the 
ro^^-Fts  of  his  hair.  I  asked  him  what  his  business  was.  He  said  it 
was  .'I  milk  route.  I  said:  "Oh,  yes;  I  have  heard  of  you  fellows 
and  ho'A'  yoit  water  your  milk.  Get  up  there  and  speak  in  defense 
of  yonr^'lf."      He  went  up  and  made  a  fine  speech. 

.Mr.  Kline  :  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered in  this  r.onventon,  and  that  i.s.  so  many  of  us  do  different 
kin<l-i  of  work.  Miss  Marsland  teaches  in  normal  school  and  she 
;(ets  matnre  men  and  women  for  students.  Others  are  doing  their 
work  in  hi;^h  schools;  some  in  ;^'rammar  schools;  others  simply  give 
privat*'  instrn<-tion.  Some  are  in  lar^^e  universities.  State  univer- 
sities. v.-}H-n.'  they  inK|ucstionably  't^ei  men  and  women  of  maturer 
rniiid  than  those  of  us  do  who  are  working  in  denominational 
schools.  'I'hen.  even  in  the  same  j^^rades,  the  work  commences  in 
diffrn-nt  y«-ars,  sophomore,  junior  or  senior.  My  work  begins  with 
academics  in  a  pn'j)aratory  school.     We  should  in  this  section  work 
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tell  each  other  just  what  we  do  and  just  how  we  do  it  with  th«  differ- 
ent grades  of  students.  There  is  one  little  thing  I  feel  I  have 
started  successfully;  not  only  do  I  begin  the  elocution  work  in  the 
academic  department  but  I  also  have  English  Composition,  and 
I  am  getting  those  students,  some  not  older  than  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years,  instead  of  writing  something  they  may  have  to  say  on 
some  subject,  get  up  and  tell  me  and  the  class  about  that  thing.  I 
am  trying  to  teach  them  oral  composition  along  with  written,  and 
I  believe  the  plan  is  going  to  be  successful. 

MissMarsland:  I  am  glad  you  are  trying  that.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  helps  we  shall  look  for  in  the  future,  to  have  oral  work 
studied  together  with  the  written  w^ork.  I  thank  you,  friends, 
for  your  kindly  co6peration  this  morning,  especially  the  gentlemen 
giving  the  speeches  and  the  critics. 


9^ttdon  2«— 3|ncrrprrtation« 


PRESTON   K.   DILLENBECK.  Chairman. 


AUDITORIUM  OF  UNITY  CHURCH,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 


Tuesday,  June  23.  1903 — 12:00  m.  to  1:00  p.  m. 


Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — It  took 
a  second  invitation  from  our  worthy  President  to  get  me  to  con- 
sent to  occupy  this  position,  and  as  soon  as  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  it  and  had  chosen  my  topics,  I  wrote  to  various  members  of 
the  Association,  asking  them  if  they  would  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  topics  under  consideration.  Without  exception,  I  think, 
every  one  replied  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  they  were  entirely  too  busy,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  would  have  to  rely 
upon  voluntary  work  from  the  Association.  The  topic  under 
consideration  this  morning,  "Atmosphere,"  is  one  full  of  meat  and 
of  great  importance  to  us  all. 

First,  What  do  we  mean  by  atmosphere?  Second,  What  does 
it  contribute  to  a  reading?     Third,  How  create  this  atmosphere? 

Now,  it  is  a  subject  that  is  a  little  hard  to  explain.  It  is  so 
subtle,  yet  we  have  all  met  it  in  our  daily  life.  Who  has  not 
approached  the  house  of  mourning,  and  as  you  come  in  sight  of  it 
and  see  the  drawn  curtains  and  the  crepe  on  the  door,  you  become 
aware  of  a  sort  of  feeling  creeping  over  you.  You  step  with  a  light 
tread.  You  enter  the  house:  immediately  your  tone  becomes 
subdued  and  your  facial  expression  serious.  Those  who  are  in  the 
house  move  about  on  tiptoe;  the  slightest  sound  from  any  part  of 
the  house  pierces  the  ear  like  a  dagger  because  it  dispels  the  atmos- 
phere already  created.  We  step  into  it;  it  becomes  a  part  of  us, 
and  our  outward  expression  immediately  harmonizes  with  that 
atmosphere  that  enfolds  us. 

I  think  atmosphere  is  the  one  element,  more  than  anything 
else,  that  shows  the  artistic  nature  of  the  reader.  How  many  times 
you  have  seen  on  the  platform  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
splendid  power,  voices  clear  as  a  bell,  reading  with  good  inflection, 
good  tone,  and  all  that,  and  yet  they  would  sim])ly  fail  to  give  the 
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audience  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  poem  or  whatever  they  were  read- 
ing. I  call  to  mind  a  young  reader  who  has  had  every  advantage 
in  the  world;  his  technique  in  the  art  is  simply  superb.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  he  does  not  seem  to  give  anything  to  his  audience,  and 
for  that  reason  he  is  a  complete  failure  in  his  work  as  a  public 
speaker.     He  doesn't  create  atmosphere. 

Now,  as  I  understand,  I  am  to  be  a  sort  of  toast-master;  you 
are  to  respond.  I  would  like  to  have  a  discussion  opened  at  once. 
In  the  first  place,  what  do  we  mean  by  atmosphere?  I  think  one 
fault  of  our  profession  is  this,  that  we  have  so  many  terms  to 
express  the  same  thing.  Will  some  one  give  us  some  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  atmosphere  ? 

Miss  Frost:  Is  it  not  environment ?     Situation? 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Some  one  says  environment.  Any  one 
else? 

Miss  Washburn:  The  stage-setting  of  the  picture  is  atmos- 
phere— the  condition  out  of  which  things  grow. 

Mrs.  Carter:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  speak  of  the  atmos- 
phere outdoors,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  something  that  we  feel  but 
cannot  analyze,  and  it  is  so  in  this  profession,  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  intended  this  poem  here,  "The  Daffodils, " 
to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Yes;  it  is  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  Carter:  Now,  in  reading  that  poem,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  to  a  pupil  what  that  atmosphere  is.  He  must  get  the 
thought  underlying  that  poem,  and  I  would  say  to  him:-  *'You 
must  feel  it,  feel  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  beauty  of  the  clouds 
and  the  flowers,  and  have  soul  enough  to  appreciate  the  association 
of  Nature  with  man."  Then  he  will  get  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
poem.  The  whole  truth  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  last  two  or  three 
lines,  but  it  is  something  intangible  and  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  scarcely  expected  a  definition,  but  I 
wanted  something  of  what  you  have  just  given. 

Mrs.  Hall:  I  think  all  of  these  definitions  have  been  right, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  atmosphere  means  a  combination  of  them, 
and  in  addition  to  this  feeling  the  last  speaker  mentioned,  I  think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  imagine  a  character  also.  The  person  who 
is  reciting  and  giving  the  words  must  imagine  the  man  right  here, 
lying  on  his  couch  and  telling  of  the  effect  of  the  sight  of  the  daffo- 
dils. So  it  takes  different  characteristics  and  many  other  things 
combined  to  make  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Soper:  I  shall  perhaps  only  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  but  in  a  different  form.  The  earth  has  its  atmosphere  of 
several  miles  in  extent ;  and  we  have  each  an  atmosphere  constantly 
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enveloping  us,  as  that  of  the  earth,  and  this  atmosphere  changes  as 
we  change .  It  seems  to  me  the  outgoing  of  the  soul  of  the  individual. 
We  have  different  emotions  under  different  conditions.  Our 
atmosphere  changes  as  the  poem  changes,  and  all  things  change  as 
we  come  into  harmony  with  the  author  and  his  situation. 

Mr.  Towne:  I  simply  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  definition: 
"The  atmosphere  of  a  poem,  drama  or  selection  is  the  radiating 
spirit." 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Any  further  remarks?  If  not,  I  would  ask 
the  next  question :  What  does  atmosphere  contribute  to  a  reading? 
How  does  it  effect  the  elements  of  expression?  There  are  four  of 
these  elements,  time,  pitch,  force  and  quality.  Does  it  effect  all 
of  them,  or  one  more  than  another? 

Mrs.  Hall:  Everything,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  DiLLENBEgK :  Miss  Washburn  shakes  her  head  and  says  no. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  it  affects  one  of  those  elements  more  than 
another.  It  affects  the  quality  of  tone  more  than  any  of  the  other 
elements,  because  it  is  the  quality  of  tone  that  gives  the  color;  it  is 
the  quality  of  tone  that  reveals  the  mental  state. 

Mrs.  Hall:  I  did  not  imderstand  that  to  apply  to  tone  alone; 
I  thought  it  applied  to  the  whole  interpretation;  that  is  to  say, 
the  atmosphere  will  affect  the  interpretation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Kline:  I  beg  to  differ.  It  is  the  predominating,  primary 
thing,  which  pitch  and  tone,  force  and  quality  and  everything  else 
must  come  under  and  be  controlled  by;  and  when  you  have  got  the 
atmosphere,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  force  or  pitch  or  any- 
thing else. 

Miss  Nelke  :  I  think  wo  never  have  artistic  work  until  we  have 
the  finishing  touch.  Many  things  lead  to  that.  You  speak  of  those 
being  controlled  by  the  atmosphere.  There  may  be  all  those  other 
things,  but  if  there  is  no  atmosphere,  the  work  is  not  pleasing, 
thrilling,  convincing;  it  is  not  artistic  until  that  finishing  touch  is 
added. 

Miss  Washburn:  My  idea  was  this,  that  you  may  have,  in 
giving  a  selection,  what  I  would  call  statistics,  facts;  but  any 
speaker  who  merely  gives  facts  and  statistics  fails  to  be  effective 
before  an  audience,  because  back  of  all  there  is  something  intangible 
that  gives  the  selection  its  life;  that  is  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Kline:  One  word  further  to  define  my  point:  If  we  can 
absolutely  free  all  the  channels  of  this  body  of  ours,  this  spiritual. 
mental  and  physical  thing  (the  three  so  closely  united  in  one  that 
you  cannot  separate  them),  if  that  is  freed  of  all  checks  by  means 
of  traininjT;.  culture  and  education,  then  if  you  have  the  atmosphere 
in  the  normal  bein.u  it  will  follow  that  the  artistic  finish  will  be  there. 
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Mr.  Turner:  Are  we  speaking  to  the  subject?  Was  not  the 
question  asked,  how  many  of  these  qualities  or  elements  of  ^eech 
are  affected  by  atmosphere? 

Mr.  Dillenbeck  :  Yes.     Does  it  affect  one  more  than  another? 

Mr.  Turner:  Every  selection  has  two  elements  of  atmosphere 
— the  general  atmosphere  that  lives  throughout,  and  within  that 
atmosphere  any  number  of  other  changes  of  atmosphere.  For 
example,  you  are  reading  a  piece  of  dramatic  work,  say  "Macbeth." 
Doesn't  the  atmosphere  change  as  Lady  Macbeth  works  on  the 
emotions  of  life,  as  Macbeth  draws  back  or  is  acted  on?  Is  there 
not  any  number  of  changes  in  the  atmosphere  ?  So  it  is  a  double 
phase,  so  to  speak,  to  keep  within  each  one  and  at  the  same  time 
within  the  true  atmosphere  expressive  of  the  whole;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  atmosphere  can  be  true,  unless  we  are  living  through 
the  conceptions  of  the  selection  from  beginning  to  end,  and  whether 
it  acts  more  on  quality,  time,  pitch  or  stress,  can  hardly  be  answered 
definitely,  because  it  might  change  the  pitch  more  here,  the  time 
more  there  and  quality  more  there. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Of  course,  we  understand  that  in  longer 
selections  the  atmosphere  changes  many  times,  from  one  phase  to 
another;  there  is  a  constant  change.  Now,  how  create  this  atmos- 
phere?    What  is  the  best  way  of  getting  into  it? 

Mr.  Newens:  Somewhere  between  that  delightful  stage  where 
a  boy  or  girl  lives  out  existence  in  his  imagination ;  where  the  boy 
gets  astride  a  lathe  and  thinks  he  has  the  prettiest,  spotted  pony 
that  ever  came  to  town ;  or  the  girl  wraps  a  rag  around  a  clothes-pin 
and  thinks  it  the  most  beautiful  doll;  and  that  other  stage  where 
we  find  ourselves  in  college-halls  or  in  active  work  in  life,  we  lose 
that  beautiful  spirit  or  wonderful  power  of  imagination.  It  is  lost 
somewhere  along  the  line,  I  don't  attempt  to  say  where;  drilled  out 
of  us,  perhaps,  in  the  school-room.  Now,  the  imagination  is  a 
great  field,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  reader  or  interpreter .  He  may 
stand  upon  these  mountains,  and  though  €ar  from  the  Alps,  yet  see 
in  his  imagination  those  wonderful  peaks  and  crags.  Here  is  some- 
thing to  suggest  to  him  what  is  yonder.  His  imagination  is  the 
thing  which  brings  to  him  that  atmosphere,  by  which  he  transposes 
matters  imaginatively  from  the  present  to  that  condition  and  that 
position,  physiological  and  psychical,  which  may  be  suggested  by 
the  lines  which  he  is  about  to  present.  Imagination,  then,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  first,  a  great  desideratum;  and  next  and  greatest, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  say  the  greatest,  is  the  heart  of  the  man  or 
woman.  I  think  it  impossible  for  a  villain  to  imagine  and  really 
represent  the   sweetness   and   beauty   and  purity  of  a  character 
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Opposite  to  himself.     The  heart  that  has  power  enough  to  entertain 
it,  is»the  greatest  source  of  the  creation  of  atmosphere. 

Mk.  So  per:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
little  anecdote  mentioned  in  the  biography  of  Confucius,  the  old 
Chinese  philosopher.  It  is  said  to  be  true.  It  is  to  the  eflFect  that 
Confucius  was  taking  music  lessons  and  was  practicing  a  selection 
given  him  by  his  master.  Finally  the  master  told  him  it  was 
sufficiently  practiced  and  that  he  could  leave  it,  but  Confucius  still 
persisted  in  practicing  it  till  he  disgusted  the  teacher,  until  he  told 
the  teacher  the  reason  why.  He  said:  "I  felt,  at  first,  when  I 
played  it,  I  caught  something  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writer.  As  I 
played  it  more,  I  felt  more  and  more  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  and  so  I  kept  on  playing  imtil  I  seemed  to  see  the  outline 
of  the  writer."  He  went  on  to  tell  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  of  the 
writer,  his  build  and  appearance.  There  was  no  name  attached 
to  the  music.  All  this  so  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  teacher  that 
he  took  pains  to  investigate;  the  writer  of  the  music  proved  to  be 
the  celebrated  composer  Wang  Wang,  and  he  foimd  that  Confucius 
had  described  him  accurately.  Then,  in  the  poem  you  all  know, 
'•Parrhasius,**  Parrhasius  says: 

"Bring  me  the  captive  now! 
My  hand  feels  skilful,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift, 

And  I  could  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens;  around  me  play 
The  colors  of  such  divinity  today!" 

These  two  points  as  illustrations  might  lead  us  to  see  how  to 
create  the  atmosphere  of  a  piece. 

Mrs.  Carter:  The  last  speaker  reminded  me  of  a  poem  by 
George  Eliot—  I  cannot  remember  now  the  name  of  the  character 
in  that  poem,  but  he  had  borrowed  from  a  friend  time  and  ai?ain 
and  he  went  to  him  and  talked  with  him  and  said  he  wanted  to 
borrow  more  money  from  him  now,  because  if  he  had  the  paints 
and  brushes  and  material  now,  he  felt  the  inspiration  upon  him. 
but  his  creditor  advised  him  to  work  and  his  inspiration  would 
come,  and  I  lx?lieve  that  that  creates  atmos])hcre.  We  create 
soul,  we  create  spirit,  only  through  work. 

Mr.  Dillexbeck:  If  there  are  no  further  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  one  to  volunteer  to  read  this  little  poem.  '*The 
Daffodils."  Understand,  we  will  not  criticise  you  from  any  stand- 
point but  that  of  atmosi)herc.  Who  will  volunteer  to  come  forward 
and  read  it? 
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Mr.  Newens:  I  simply  take  this  place  because  I  am  willing  to 
be  a  martyr  to  the  cause.     The  conditions  need  not  be  described. 
(Reads  "The  Daffodils,"  by  Wordsworth). 

THE  DAFFODILS.— William  Wordsworth. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, — 
A  host  of  golden  daffodills 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And  twinkle  on  the  Milky  Way, 
Thev  stretched  in  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay; 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company; 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft.  when  on  my  couch  I  lie, 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

\V  hich  is  tne  bliss  of  solitude ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 


Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Any  criticism?  Did  Mr.  Newens  create  a 
atmosphere,  do  you  think,  all  the  way  through?  If  he  did,  say  so. 
If  not,  he  is  open  to  critici.sm. 

Mrs.  Frost  :  It  seems  to  me  this  little  poem  is  a  good  example 
of  change  of  atmosphere,  as  spoken  of.  I  thought  Prof.  Newens 
got  into  the  atmosphere  at  first,  but  there  was  not  enough  abandon 
and  he  did  not  really  get  that  brighter  atmosphere  which  follows; 
then,  in  the  final  part,  he  got  into  that  same  thoughtful,  deeper 
atmosphere,  but  he  did  not  get  the  brightness  into  the  lighter  part. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  You  speak  of  change  of  atmosphere. 
Where,  in  your  mind,  does  it  occur  in  this  poem? 

Mr.  Frost:  In  the  first  two  or  three  lines,  the  thought  is 
rather  sober;  but  then,  when  he  sees  this  bright  \nsion,  the  change 
comes.     That  picture  of  the  daffodils  brightens  the  atmosphere. 
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Mr.  Dillbnbbck:  And,  at  the  end  of  the  third  line,  you  would 
say  there  is  a  distinct  change  of  atmosphere,  as  the  picture  flashes 
upon  his  eyes? 

Mrs.   Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  Dillbnbbck:  Well,  that  is  just  the  thing  I  desired  to 
bring  out. 

Miss  Brown:  I  think  there  is  a  change  about  that  time  that 
he  says,  "I  gazed  and  gazed,"  but  that  it  Wjas  not  brought  out 
enough. 

Mr.  Kline  :  If  we  look  at  the  poem  very  carefully,  will  we  not 
find  that  the  message  the  author  wishes  to  bring  us  is  found  in  the 
last  stanza,  and  that  the  reason  he  finds  this  pleasure  in  this 
solitude — you  all  know  the  words,  "I  love  to  dwell  in  solitude" — 
was  because  he  had  seen  those  daffodils. 

Miss  Nelke:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  lyric  has  one  dominating 
thought  or  emotion  and  that  we  must  find  that  out  whenever  we 
attempt  to  read  a  lyric?  Here  it  is  joyous  exultation  over  this 
wealth  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  in  working  on  this  lyric,  there 
should  be  an  expression  of  that  joyous  exultation,  it  should  domi- 
nate the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  poem.  I  would  like  to  hear 
different  expresions  of  opinion  and  would  rather  be  wholly  wrong 
to  start  an  argument. 

Miss  Brown:  I  think  it  is  joyous  and  bright  to  the  last  verse; 
then  it  becomes  pensive  because  it  is  reproduction  from  memory. 

Mrs.  Hall:  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  that  Prof.  Newens  has  the  right  atmosphere,  but  the  dis- 
tinction was  not  accentuated  enough.  That  would  have  come 
with  another  reading,  probably. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  That  is  the  reason  why  I  would  like  to  have 
it  read  once  more,  if  some  one  will  volunteer. 

Mrs.  Chase:   (Reads  the  poem.) 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Any  criticisms? 

Miss  Washburn:  I  think  Miss  Nelke  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
There  is  a  dominating  note  and  it  is  one  of  joy,  in  this  poem,  of 
exultation  in  the  brij:^htness  of  Nature;  and  while  the  writer  has 
lonesome  moments,  there  are  chased  away  when  this  scene  comes 
to  him.  There  was,  on  the  part  of  lx)th  readers,  a  note  of  sadness 
running  through  it,  and  that  is  not  the  author's  purpose;  it  is  to 
drive  away  care  in  ])ensive  moments. 

Mrs.  Carter:  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  read  the  poem 
who  believes  it  should  he  bright  and  checTful.  To  me.  the  last 
reader  did  not  bring  out  the  atmosphere  of  the  poem  at  all;  it  was 
too  sad.     There  was  no  coloring. 
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Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Will  some  one  volunteer  to  read  it  who  has 
an  idea  of  brightness. 

Miss  Brown:  (Reads  the  poem). 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Any  criticism?    • 

Mr.  Newens:  Mr.  Chairman:  The  several  readings,  including 
my  own,  have  not  changed  a  whit  the  atmosphere  of  some  of  those 
lines.  You  cannot  get  brilliancy,  you  cannot  get  brightness  out  of 
them :  they  are  not  in  those  lines  and  you  cannot  bring  them  out  of 
them. 

Miss  Brown:  No  brightness  in  a  scene  of  beautiful  flowers? 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  heard  Prof.  Newens  expressing  himself  on 
the  train  yesterday  about  the  flowers  on  either  side,  and  I  thought 
the  tone  was  more  exhilarating;  there  was  nothing  very  pensive 
about  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  Hall:  Is  this  poem  not  introspective?  And  if  it  is,  it 
cannot  all  be  bright.  There  can  be  very  decided  changes  in  the 
tone  of  the  voice. 

Voice:   (Calls  on  Miss  Powell  to  read  the  poem). 

Miss  Powell:  (Reads  the  poem). 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  thank  you  for  responding  so  promptly; 
I  am  sure  I  have  gained  a  great  deal  from  this  hour  and  hope  you 
have. 


CHAIRMAN  DILLENBECK,  Presiding. 


Wednesday,  June  24,  1903. — 12:00  m.  to  i  :oo  p.  m. 


Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Our  subject  for  the  morning  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  yesterday — "Atmosphere."  Ruskin 
says  that  that  artist  is  greatest  who  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator by  any  means  whatsoever  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest 
ideas.  Reading  is  nothing  more  than  presenting  a  series  of  word- 
pictures  or  ideas.  The  bringing  out  of  these  word-pictures  or  ideatf , 
giving  each  one  its  relative  value,  is  our  subject  for  today.  Pasainf 
from  any  one  of  these  phases  of  expression  to  another  we;  of  cotfTie, 
call  transition.  Now,  those  of  you  who  are  teachers  underst«ti<l 
how  difl&cult  it  is  to  get  pupils  to  bring  out  these  ever-changing 
phases  of  expression.  A  chip  floating  upon  the  current  of  a  stream 
does  not  obey  the  ever-changing  current  more  readily  than  a  good 
reader  should  yield  to  the  ever-changing  phases  of  expression.  I 
have  chosen  a  reading  this  morning  by  Joaquin  Miller  and  wotll4  bi 
gW  to  have  you  look  at  it.  To  me  it  is  a  ver>'  great  p0^.  When 
1  tiras  a  boy  in  school.  I  remember  a  poem  that  was  in  our  "Reader* 
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and  that  always  appealed  to  me,  entitled,  "Three  Days  in  the  Life 
of  Columbus."  It  occupied  those  three  days  before  he  discovered 
land.  He  had  around  him  a  mutinous  crew;  they  came  to  him 
day  after  day,  begging  him  to  turn  back,  but  that  brave,  strong 
man  kept  the  prow  of  his  boat  pointed  toward  where  he  thought 
he  could  find  a  new  passage,  and  he  would  not  turn  back.  The 
crew  were  ready  to  mutiny;  it  was  a  dangerous  time.  The  mate 
represented  in  this  poem  stands  for  the  crew.  Now,  the  transition 
in  this  poem  are  very  great,  and  you  will  notice  a  gradual  growth. 
The  poem  giains  strength  until  it  culminates  in  a  grand  climax  at 
the  end.  Now,  these  transitions  between  the  replies  of  Columbus 
and  the  questions  of  the  mate,  I  would  like  to  have  brought  out. 
If  there  are  no  remarks,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  one  to  volunteer 
to  read  the  first  verse.  This  work  is  very  helpful  if  you  respond 
readily. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  will  start  it. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Then,  come  forward,  please.  Now,  remem- 
ber, we  will  not  discuss  emphasis,  pitch,  inflection;  we  want  to 
bring  out  simply  the  idea  of  values. 

Mr.  Turner:  (Reads  first  verse  of  poem  "Columbus,"  by 
Joaquin  Miller). 

COLUMBUS.— yoo^uin  Miller. 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores. 

Behind  the  gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores. 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  ^ood  mate  said:  "Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Speak.  Admiral,  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why  say,  'Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'" 

"My  men  i^row  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  j^^row  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thouirht  of  home;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall  I  say.  l)rave  Admiral,  say, 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say.  at  hreak  of  day, 

'Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'" 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow 

Until  at  last  the  1)lanched  mate  said: 
"Why.  now  not  even  God  would  know 

vShould  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  I  heir  way. 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak  and  say " 

He  said:  "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 
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They  sailed.     They  sailed.     Then  spoke  the  mate: 

"This  mad  sea  shows  its  teeth  tonight. 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word: 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope,  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  as  a  leaping  sword : 

"Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck, 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights !     And  then  a  speck — 

A  light!     A  light!     A  light!     A  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson:     "On  and  on!" 

Mr.  Dillbnbeck:  Now,  what  is  your  idea  there?  What  do 
you  think  the  mate  meant  when  he  says:  "Now  must  we  pray?" 
How  does  he  feel?  What  is  the  atmosphere  about  him  that 
prompts  him  to  say  that  ?  This  matter  of  giving  values  is  simply 
giving  the  atmosphere,  because  it  is  constantly  changing,  for  when 
the  thought  changes  the  atmosphere  is  bound  to  change.  There 
is  that  vessel  floating  on  unknown  seas  where,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  sail  was  ever  seen  before.  There  are  those  sailors,  weeks  and 
weeks  on  the  water,  going  to  what  they  think  must  be  the  jump- 
ing-off  place. 

Mr.  Turner:  All  the  hopes  that  have  been  keeping  their 
hearts  up  to  this  time  have  disappeared  and  they  can  no  longer  do 
the  work  that  has  been  done  or  trust  in  their  own  power;  so  they 
say,  "We  must  pray!"      I  think  it  is  fear,  personal  fear. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Association:     Did  Mr.  Turner  bring  out  the  values  in  that  verse? 

Mr.  Lyons:  I  don't  think  he  brought  it  out  at  all. 

Mrs.  Ludlum:  This  man  comes  to  Columbus  in  ut;ter  despair. 
There  seems  just  a  little  bit  of  lightness  in  Mr.  Turner's  reading  of 
"Now  must  we  pray!"  I  don't  think  it  was  personal  fear;  I  think 
it  was  utter  despair. 

Mr.  Lyons:  My  interpretation  would  be  fear,  resentment  and 
awe — all  three  combined. 

Miss  Washburn:  It  seems  to  me  that  in  construing  values, 
the  first  thought  is  as  though  the  reason  the  sailor  says  they  must 
pray  is  because  he  feels  the  desperate  situation  they  are  in,  although 
after  that  there  is  a  note  of  encouragement,  that  there  is  hope 
ahead. 
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.  Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Turner  to  read  it 
once  more.  I  believe,  on  a  second  reading,  he  would  bring  out  his 
idea  better. 

Mr.  Turner:  (Reads  verse  a  second  time). 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Better;  a  decided  improvement.  Can  you 
see  the  bigness  of  outline  of  the  picture  behind  you  and  before  you  ? 
We  will  leave  that  verse  and  proceed  to  the  next.  It  grows  so 
beautifully.     Who  will  consent  to  read  the  second  verse  ? 

Mr.  Lyons:  I  will  try  the  verse.  I  have  just  been  elected  an 
active  member  and  it  has  been  a  great  many  years  since  I  have 
taken  part  in  these  associations,  but  having  been  a  teacher  once, 
I  would  like  to  begin  again. 

(Reads  second  verse.) 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  read  it  again  for 
us  in  a  moment.  Now,  in  this  second  verse,  the  mate  comes  to 
Columbus  a  second  time.  It  may  have  been  the  same  day  or  the 
next  or  afterward,  but  anyway,  this  mutinous  spirit  is  growing. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  line,  there  is  a  decided  change  in  value. 
The  first  two  lines  are  personation  and  the  next  two  are  not 
What  criticisms  have  you  to  give  Mr.  Lyons? 

Mrs.  Carter:  It  seemed  to  me  he  lost  the  atmosphere  of 
memory,  the  mate's  thoughts  going  back  to  home,  the  coloring  of  it. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Yes;  I  think  that,  too — where  his  mind 
travels  back  to  the  home  life  of  so  long  ago. 

Miss  Nelke:  It  seems  to  me  this  line  "What  shall  I  say?"  should 
have  a  touch  of  eagerness  or  hope  that  Columbus  would  consent  to 
go  home. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  That's  it!  That's  it!  That's  the  idea! 
Now,  read  it  again. 

Mr.  Lyons:   (Reads  verse  again.) 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  What  cnticisms  on  that  rendering? 

Miss  Washburn:  There  was  one  just  point  not  quite  clear  to 
me.  What  is  this  salt  spray  that  come's  on  the  mate's  cheek?  Is 
that  tears  at  the  recollection  of  home,  or  is  it  literally  a  salt  wave? 

Mr.  Lyons:  I  thought  it  was  literal:  if  it  were  a  tear  I  would 
have  read  it  differently  to  put  a  different  expression  in  it. 

Miss  Washburn:  I  wondered  which  it  meant,  that  or  a  real 
tear? 

Mr.  Lyons:  No;  I  don't  take  that  to  be  the  meaning.  I  could 
read  it  that  way  if  you  wish  to  have  me.     Shall  I  try  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Dillknbeck:  I  believe  the  meaning  is  clear;  there  is  but 
one  meaning.      I  would  not  read  it  that  way. 

Miss  Nelke:  I  don't  get  the  eagerness  I  wanted  in  that  hne. 
There  should  be  a  little  more  eagerness  and    longing  in  that  line: 
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"What  shall  I  say?"  I  also  want  to  ask  you  why  we  have  not 
considered  Columbus ;  I  would  like  to  hear  some  suggestions  about 
the  attitude  of  Columbus.  How  does  he  answer  in  both  these 
stanza^  ? 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  There  is  certainly  a  great  contrast  between 
Columbus  and  the  mate;  Columbus  with  all  his  bravery  and  fixed- 
ness of  purpose,  undaunted,  stands  there  and  does  not  know  fear. 

Miss  Nelke:  I  don't  mean  that.  Is  Columbus  saying  what 
he  does  as  though  keeping  on  were  a  matter  of  cotirse?  "We 
intended  to  sail  on  and  have  no  other  thought."  There  would  be  no 
progression  if  Columbus  always  says  it  the  same  way  and  in  the 
same  spirit. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck  :  I  said  there  was  a  gradual  growth  in  outline, 
the  mam  thing  to  be  brought  out.  Each  time  the  mate  speaks, 
every  time  Columbus  answers,  there  is  a  growth,  not  in  loudness, 
but  a  gradual  intensity  each  time. 

Miss  Nelke:  If  he  said  it  as  a  matter  of  course  each  time, 
"Sail  on,"  there  would  be  no  growth.  But  he  might  at  first  and 
then  go  on  toward  courage  and  determination. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  That  is  a  matter  of  individual  conception. 
Read  it  again,  please. 

Mr.  Lyons:  I  was  going  to  say  that  my  interpretation  of  those 
two  last  lines  was  that  Columbus  meant  it  as  simply  a  matter  of 
his  authority,  which  was  not  to  be  denied.  It  was  a  command; 
there  might  be  slight  encouragement  but  he  had  no  idea  of  giving 
up,  no  flinching  on  his  part  and  there  was  to  be  none  on  the  part 
of  his  men. 

(Reads  verse   again.) 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Any  further  criticisms  on  that  verse.  If 
not,  pass  to  the  next.     Who  will  read  that? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  will  read  it,  if  you  will  give  me  a  second 
reading. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  All  right;  you  can  have  two  readings. 

Mr.  Williams:   (Reads  third  verse.) 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Any  criticisms? 

Mr.  Lyons:  I  should  say  there  was  not  enough  difference 
between  the  first  two  lines  and  the  others.  They  are  merely 
narrative,  but  no  difference  was  made  between  them  and  the  rest. 

Miss  Brown:  I  should  say  there  was  not  enough  difference 
between  the  mate's  soliloquy,  where  he  says:  "Even  God  from  these 
dread  seas  is  gone!"  and  where  he  turns  to  speak  to  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Chase:  In  the  sentence.  "Now  speak  and  say "  there 

was  not  enough  anxiety — suspensive  anxiety,  for  he  thought  per- 
haps this  last  call  would  bring  the  desired  word,  "return!" 
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Mr.  Dillenbeck:  This  is  the  question  under  consideration: 
Are  we  giving  these  expressions  of  the  values  all  they  are  worth? 
That  is  the  idea.     Would  you  like  to  read  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Williams:   (Reads  third  verse  again.) 
•  Mr.  Dillenbeck:   (Calls  on  Miss  Morrison  to  read  same  verse.) 

Miss  Morrison:  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  to  bring 
out  in  this  verse  is  the  increasing  hopelessness  of  the  mate ;  a  feeling 
that  even  hope  in  God  is  gone.  In  contrast  to  that,  we  have  a  note 
of  triumph,  faith  and  courage  in  the  "Sail  on!"  of  Columbus;  a 
decrease  of  faith  in  the  mate  and  an  increase  of  faith  in  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Churchill:  There  is  a  lack  of  naturalness  that  comes 
more  from  emphasis  than  perhaps  any  other  one  thing.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  stanza  just  read,  the  criticism  would  hold  good; 
"winds"  was  emphasized  in  the  first  line  and  again  in  the  fifth 
line.  That  marred  the  effect  in  my  judgment.  I  think  the  effect 
would  have  been  stronger  had  the  emphasis  been  given  to  the 
word  "God,"  in  the  third  and  sixth  lines. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  did  not  touch  on  that  point  because  we 
are  studying  values,  not  emphasis. 

Mrs.  Churchill:  Certainly;  but  does  not  emphasis  count  as 
one  of  the  values  ? 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  It  certainly  does;  that  is  one  reason  I  would 
like  to  have  you  read  that  verse. 

Mrs.  Churchill:  I  think  I  would  rather  not. 

Mrs.  Buell:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  point  was  lost 
entirely  in  this  verse.  The  admiral  interrupted  the  mate.  He 
interrupted  and  crushed  out  the  hope  of  the  mate  that  he  might 
ever  turn  back. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  That  thought  is  still  stronger  in  the  next 
verse.  When  the  mate  said:  "When  hope  is  gone,"  he  touched 
a  responsive  chord  in  Columbus.  Notice  then  how  his  answer 
"leapt  as  a  leaping  sword!"  and  how  the  poem  grows  from  there 
to  the  climax,  which  I  think  Mrs.  Haskell  will  bring  out.  Now  who 
will  read  the  fourth  stanza? 

Mrs.  Hall:    (Vohmtecrs  and  reads). 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  There  is  lightning  in  that.  It  almost  lifts 
you  to  your  feet. 

"What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone? 
The  words  lea])t  as  a  Icaj^ing  sword: 
'Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'" 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  ])ocms  in  the  English  language,  so 
condensed,  so  much  expressed  in  a  few  short  stanzas! 

Mr.  Kline:  It  is  so  great  that  I  think  we  do  a  great  wrong  by 
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trying  to  do  it  justice  in  the  work  we  are  doing  here  this  morning.  I 
think  some  of  us,  when  we  get  home,  will  want  to  study  this  very 
carefully  and  will  make  changes  in  our  judgment  in  regard  to  it.  I 
would  like  to  have  it  read  entire.  I  don't  believe  we  can  take  it 
stanza  by  stanza  in  this  way  and  get  into  the  correct  transitions 
and  correct  values. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  shall  feel  that  it  has  been  a  most  valuable 
hour  if  it  has  started  you  to  studying  this  poem.  You  will  feel 
repaid  over  and  over  again.  Notice  in  the  last  two  verses  how  in  one 
line  you  leap  the  centuries.  It  is  the  most  stirring  thing  to  me! 
Now,  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Haskell  to  read  the  last  two  verses. 

Mrs.  Haskell:  (Reads  the  last  two  verses). 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  am  really  sorry  that  our  time  is  up;  we 
have  overrun  it  now. 


CHAIRMAN  DILLENBECK.  Presiding. 


Thursday,   June    25,    1903. — 12:00   m.    to    1:00    p.    m. 

•• 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Ladies  and  Gentlefnen  of  the  Convention: — 
We  bring  to  you  this  morning  an  old  topic,  one  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  Convention  many  times,  but  I  doubt  if  we  could  bring 
forward  a  subject  which,  if  handled  properly  by  the  members  of  a 
Convention,  could  possibly  be  productive  of  more  good:  "The 
Limits  of  Personation  and  Literal  Gesture." 

I  believe  that  if  any  one  thing  has  brought  our  profession  into 
disrepute  with  the  best  educated  people  of  this  land,  it  is  exagger- 
ated action  and  personation.  We  have  all  felt  heartsick  some- 
times, when  we  have  seen  on  the  platform  exhibitions  that  have 
violated  all  the  rules  of  good  taste  and  judgment.  I  have  felt 
many  times  in  the  same  position  with  the  teacher  of  elocution  I 
want  to  tell  you  about.  Once  upon  a  time,  a  young  man  gradu- 
ated from  a  theological  seminary  and  took  charge  of  a  church. 
He  had  not  preached  there  long  before  a  good  brother,  an  elder 
in  the  church,  came  to  him  and  told  him  his  deliver^'  was  ineffect- 
ive, and  suggested  that  he  go  to  a  teacher  for  lessons.  The  elder 
took  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  young  man  and  so  the  latter  con- 
sented. He  saw  a  teacher  and  made  arrangements  for  the  first 
lesson.  He  asked  the  teacher  what  he  wanted  him  to  do.  The 
teacher  said:  "Bring  me  a  sermon  and  preach  it  to  me  just  as  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  preaching,  and  I  can  criticise  you  from  that 
standpoint."  lie  did  so;  then  he  went  back  and  met  the  old 
brother  and  told  him  he  had  taken  his  first  lesson  in  elocution. 
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"Good!  How  did  you  get  along?"  "O  fine,  fine!  and  I  also 
think,  brother,  that  he  is  a  very  devout  man.'*  "Glad  to  hear 
it.  An  elocution  teacher  and  a  devout  man!  I  am  glad  you  are 
studying  with  a  devout  man.  But,  what  reason  have  you  for 
thinking  he  is  a  devout  man?"  "Why,  brother,  all  the  time  I  was 
delivering  that  sermon,  the  teacher  walked  up  and  down  the  floor 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  he  kept  repeating:  'My  God! 
My  God!  My  God!'"  I  think  many  of  us  have  felt  just  like  that 
teacher  of  elocution. 

I  don't  believe  these  exaggerations  are  always  intentional;  I 
believe  it  comes  largely  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  subject. 
In  larger  centers,  it  is  not  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  it  is  in  smaller 
towns,  where  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  it.  Not  long  ago,  a 
young  lady  came  to  my  studio,  a  handsome  young  woman;  she 
paid  a  friendly  call  on  passing  through  the  place.  Among  other 
things,  she  said:  "Do  you  know,  I  have  made  a  splendid  hit  with 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  in  costume?"  "Indeed!"  I  said.  "That  is 
something  new.  In  costume,  how?"  "Why,  I  come  on  in  a 
riding  habit,  with  a  jaunty  cap  and  whip,  and  I  give  it  that  way." 
"Do  you  think  Paul  Revere  Vore  a  riding  habit?"  I  said.  "Very 
little  of  that  poem  is  impersonation;  it  is  a  narrative  poem." 
"Well,  anyhow,  I  made  it  take!"  she  said.  Striving  for  effect  is 
not  art. 

Another  illustration:  A  concert  company  came  to  Kansas 
City  to  fill  a  date.  It  was  a  good  company  and  they  had  with 
them  a  public  reader.  She  read  well.  The  house  was  packed. 
One  of  her  numbers  was  the  Potion  Scene  from  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  She  came  on  and  gave  it  beautifully,  until  she  took  the 
potion;  then,  as  she  drank  it,  she  relaxed  and  made  a  very  graceful 
fall  flat  upon  the  floor.  The  curtain  did  not  go  down.  When  she 
was  j^ood  and  dead,  two  members  of  the  company  came  out,  one 
on  either  side  of  her,  helped  her  to  her  feet,  and  she  smilingly  bowed 
herself  off  of  the  staj^e.  That  occurred  in  a  high-priced  concert 
company. 

A  very  prominent  lawyer,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
Kansas  City,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  sat  at  my  side 
that  night.  He  said:  "Say,  was  that  right?"  Now,  there  was 
applause  from  some  parts  of  the  house,  but  there  was  disapproval 
on  the  faces  of  every  intelligent  man  or  woman  within  the  range  of 
my  vision.  I  think  that,  as  a  profession,  we  should  study,  not  the 
maximum  amount  of  gesture,  but  the  minimum.  Not  how  many 
gestures  can  you  put  in  a  piece,  but  how  many  can  you  leave  out? 
That  is  my  idea.     I  don't  know  whether  you  agree.      (Applause.) 
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If  asked  to  frame  a  definition  of  elocution,  I  should  say  it  is 
just  the  science  and  the  art  of  expressing  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  with  the  least  possible  effort,  either  of  voice 
or  action.  That  is  the  definition  I  give  my  pupils.  Now,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  up  very  much  of  the  time  but  I  am  going  to  call  on 
some  people  who  should  be  posted  upon  this  subject.  I  want 
some  one  to  define  or  draw  a  line  between  these — the  lecturer  or 
public  speaker,  the  public  reader,  the  impersonator,  and  the  actor. 
So  many  in  our  profession  do  not  seem  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
actor  and  the  reader,  between  the  actor  and  the  impersonator.  I 
am  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  Newens  to  say  something  along  that  line, 
and  the  rest  of  you  please  be  ready  with  remarks,  because  we  want 
a  spirited  discussion  on  this  topic.     It  is  a  most  vital  one. 

Mr.  Newens:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  oj  the  Convention: — 
This  is  a  most  vital  topic  for  every  teacher  to  consider,  especially 
when  one  feels  the  burden  of  students  on  his  hands ;  he  should  con- 
sider the  subject  of  limitations  most  thoughtfully,  most  carefully. 
When  a  student  passes  out  of  one's  hands,  what  he  is,  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  what  the  teacher  has  taught  or  inspired  him  to  be.  To  my 
mind,  there  are  limitations  to  all  those  mentioned  by  our  Chairman. 
I  would  divide  them  into  three  classes.  I  would  put  the  reader, 
commonly  so-called,  the  public  speaker,  lecturer,  preacher  or 
orator,  into  one  class.  Then  I  would  put  the  impersonator  in  a 
class  by  himself,  with  limitations,  to  be  sure;  and  then  the  actor 
in  a  class  by  himself,  with  his  limitations.  Now,  beginning  at  the 
center  and  with  the  first-mentioned  class,  the  limitations  are  least 
distant  from  the  personality  of  the  person  speaking ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  I  am  a  reader,  simple  and  pure,  or  an  orator,  a  lecturer  or  preacher, 
there  are  a  few  things  that  apply  to  the  impersonator  that  I  have  no 
license  to  touch  whatsoever.  I  am  merely  myself,  my  own  person- 
ality. Whatever  I  can  be  in  any  of  the  other  fields,  here  I  am  /, 
not  Bill  Brown  or  Miss  Smith,  but  in  this  r61e  I  am  myself.  Just 
as  soon  as  I  leave  the  field  of  the  pure  reader  or  lecturer  and  step 
into  the  realm  of  the  impersonator,  there  I  have  license  to  do  some 
other  things.  I  may  possibly  roll  my  hair — if  I  have  any — I  may 
possibly  take  on  a  certain  attitude  of  the  character,  if  such  be 
peculiar  to  the  production  which  I  am  presenting,  and  so  represent 
the  different  characters  so  that  they  shall  stand  out  before  the 
mental  vision  of  the  auditor  as  a  complete  picture.  I  may  change 
the  facial  expression.  I  may  do  the  art-things  which  I  can  get  to 
myself  and  upon  myself  without  the  aid  of  any  external  material, 
such  as  wigs  or  mustachios  or  paint  or  powder  or  coloring  of  any 
kind.  I  may  possibly  use  a  chair,  but  Lord  deliver  me  from  ever 
kneeling  or  wallowing  upon  the  floor,  or  kissing  the  hand  of  a  lady 
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who  is  not  here.  In  the  realm  of  acting  I  have  great  liberty,  yet 
there  are  limitations.  If  I  am  an  actor,  I  may  kneel,  in  connection 
with  other  actors,  on  the  floor.  This  audience,  if  this  were  a 
theater,  is  not  supposed  to  be  here ;  you  have  taken  out  one  side  of 
the  room;  the  audience  happens  to  be  here  and  sees  what  I  am 
doing  when  acting  with  other  individuals.  I  may  get  down  on  the 
floor,  no  one  else  being  present,  to  my  lady-love,  and  implore  her 
to  give  me  her  heart  and — attention.  If  I  am  the  clown  of  the 
organization  or  play,  I  may  stand  on  my  head  if  that  is  called  for, 
and  not  be  criticised  for  so  doing;  but  would  not  the  public  speaker 
look  beautiful,  in  presenting  an  idea  to  illustrate  his  point,  by 
actually  kisssing  a  lady's  hand  or  standing  on  his  head  or  doing 
something  out  of  the  ordinary,  which  he  would  not  do  in  his  own 
parlor,  to  represent  an  idea.  Now,  I  have  taken  more  time  than  I 
should,  but  I  wish  to  present  these  three  limitations  of  the  three 
fields,  each  with  its  own  limitations,  the  first  with  the  least  limita- 
tions, the  second  with  greater  limitations  and  the  third  with  almost 
unlimited  limits,  yet  within  limitations  after  all. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:   (Calls  on  Mr.  Trueblood.) 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  think  the  chief  trouble  in  applying  the 
principles  of  these  limitations  in  personation,  as  laid  down  by  Mr. 
No  wens,  lies  especially  in  the  intermingling  of  impersonation  with 
narration.  The  tendency  of  people  to  do  everything  talked  of  is 
the  most  serious  trouble  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  work.  Students 
are  determined ,  it  seems  to  me  sometimes,  without  regard  to  good 
taste,  to  try  to  do  everything  they  talk  about  in  narration  or 
description.  I  think  I  could  entertain  you  here  by  the  hour  with 
illustrations  I  have  had  at  different  times,  of  students  and  even  of 
lecturers,  trying  to  literalize  action.  I  remember  when  attending 
Chautauqua  in  Southern  Kansas,  there  was  a  lecturer  there  from 
Chicago — I  will  not  confine  this  to  Kansas;  in  this  case  the  sup- 
po.sed  artist  was  from  Chicago.  Me  is  a  very  distinguished  public 
speaker;  he  used  to  preach  in  this  town,  not  very  far  from  here. 
He  was  preaching  on  Sabbath  on  one  of  those  improvised  platforms 
at  these  Chautau(iuas.  made  of  thin  hoards,  drumlike.  The  plat- 
form was  as  large  as  the  whole  end  of  this  church.  He  came  to  a 
part  where  lie  spoke  of  "striking  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,"  and  he 
really  tried  to  do  that  thing.  He  made  a  high  jump,  as  high  as 
you  sometimes  see  with  collei>e  athletes,  and  made  a  strike  with  his 
lists  at  the  i^ates  of  Heaven,  and  had  to  come  down  on  the  platform 
with  his  heavy  shoes — a  ridiculous  effect.  He  was  trying  to 
literalize  figurative  things.  A  girl  who  came  to  me  once,  in  speak- 
ing about  the  "jaws  of  the  hydra-headed  monster,"  pointed  to  her 
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own  open  mouth,  and  a  young  man  who  was  reciting  that  beautiful 
speech  from  Henry  Clay,  "Man  or  Statesman." 

"I  am  willing  to  go  home  to  Ashland  and  renounce  public  service 
forever ;  I  should  there  find  in  the  bosom  of  my  family  sincerity 
and  truth." 

The  young  man  reciting,  folded  his  arms  across  his  bosom  as  an 
illustration  of  what  he  had  there.  That  is  what  we  frequently  see 
and  hear  from  the  pulpit  and  platform,  ministers  and  public 
lecturers  trying  to  literalize  things  and  to  do  everything  talked 
about.  Another  man  spoke  of  the  great  heart  of  South  Carolina 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  own  heart. 

To  return  to  the  work  of  the  reader  for  a  moment.  All  of  you 
remember  illustrations  coming  within  your  own  experience  in 
teaching,  of  persons  who  simply  tried  to  do  the  things  talked  about. 
"He  flung  his  falchion  from  his  side  and  in  the  dust  sat  down!" 
Have  you  ever  asked  them  to  do  that?  There  are  a  few  things  that 
will  cure  people  of  that  kind  of  thing,  if  you  will  just  ask  them  to 
carry  them  out.  Some  say:  "Oh  well,  that  is  taking  it  to  a  ridicu- 
lous extent."  One  need  not  impersonate  description;  that  is  doing 
the  thing  talked  about;  you  can  indicate  it  without  doing  it.  If 
you  say  that  a  team  ran  down  the  street  and  overthrew  a  box  and 
hit  a  man  and  threw  him  over  on  the  sidewalk,  making  him  turn  a 
somersault,  you  don't  have  to  do  those  things  because  you  said  that 
somebody  else  did  them.  You  can  indicate  it,  the  movement  down 
the  street,  the  throwing  of  the  man  down  on  the  sidewalk;  all  of  it 
can  be  done  with  indicative  action,  without  undertaking  to  carry 
it  too  far.  Those  are  extremes.  There  are  different  positions 
that  might  be  taken  all  along  the  line  of  this  impersonative  action. 
I  need  not  illustrate  further,  I  think.  I  could  go  on  by  the  hour 
with  illustrations  in  my  own  experience,  not  brought  up  as  extrava- 
gancies, but  that  occurred  in  my  own  teaching. 

Mr.  Soper:  If  illustrations  are  in  order,  I  might  mention  one  I 
know  of.  A  celebrated  reader  was  reciting  the  poem,  "The  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore."     He  gave  it  something  like  this: 

"Not  a  drum  was  heard  (gesture,  beating  of  drum) ;  not 
a  funeral  note  (gesture  of  bugle) ; 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried :  (gesture) 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  a  farewell  shot  (gesture,  shooting); 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried  (gesture) ;" 

and  so  on. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  Well,  I  have  met  many  things  as  ridiculous 
as  that. 

Mr.  Soper:     It  is  so. 
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Mr.  Dillenbeck:  When  educated  people  attack  our  profession 
they  will  always  attack  this  side  of  it. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs:  I  don't  believe  in  making,  or  trying  to  make, 
the  platform  into  the  stage.  When  we  use  the  platform,  I  think 
we  should  so  conduct  our  work  that  the  audience  will  see  what  we 
are  talking  about  and  see  the  characters  in  their  environments, 
wherever  it  may  be.  I  believe  that  anything  that  would  take  away 
from  the  picture  which  the  audience  may  be  forming  in  their  own 
mind  should  be  cut  out,  in  our  gesture  work.  It  is  not  necessary, 
if  I  want  to  make  you  see  a  ship  coming  up  the  river,  for  me  to  turn 
and  strain  my  eyes  and  look  and  twist,  to  see  the  ship  come  up  the 
river.  You  see  it  the  minute  I  say:  "There  is  a  ship  coming  up 
the  river."  When  it  comes  to  impersonation,  especially  to  the 
twisting  of  the  hair,  drawing  down  of  the  mouth,  and  all  those 
things,  I  think  they  can  be  done  and  done  artistically.  I  believe 
we  should  make  the  audience  feel  the  character  as  speaking  through 
us  and  that  we  are  the  character  right  there  upon  the  stage.  I 
believe,  as  I  say,  that  this  representative  work  can  be  done  very 
artistically  and  we  can  make  the  audience  believe  we  are  the  very 
character  there.  If  we  really  take  out  a  dagger  or  anything  of  that 
kind  that  the  character  is  supposed  to  do,  if  we  reach  where  the 
dagger  is  supposed  to  be,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  audience  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  have  the  right  location  or  wh'^ther 
we  are  attempting  to  do  something  but  have  not  got  anything  there. 
If  we  want  the  dagger,  here  it  is — right  before  us — a  simple  little 
suggestion  of  it. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  That  is  the  kind  of  talk  we  want,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.     Any  one  else? 

Miss  Washburn:  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  literal  gesture, 
not  only  do  people  get  up  and  give  absurd  literal  interpretations  as 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Soper.  but  teachers  actually  teach  it.  A  few 
years  ago,  there  were,  in  Werner's  Magazine,  some  articles  entitled: 
"Action  Poems."     One  poem  quoted  there  you  are  all  familiar  with : 

"Then  burned  his  patriot  tongue  of  flame, 
And  thrilling  words  for  freedom  came!" 

(Gesture:  pointing  to  tongue.)  Now  shall  it  be  in  or  out  of 
the  mouth,  wiggling  from  side  to  side,  or  what  is  the  idea.^  Again, 
in  that  same  poem: 

"Concord,  roused,  no  longer  tame, 
Laid  bare  her  jiatriot  arm  of  power." 

(Gesture:  rolling  up  sleeves.) 
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In  one  of  the  Eastern  schools,  a  student  was  giving  an  illus- 
tration from  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  in  taking  a  line  from  the  Quarrel 
Scene,  said:  "You,  yourself,  are  much  condemned  to  have  an 
itching  palm."  (Literal  gesture).  The  fimdamental  difficulty 
may  be  in  misconception.  They  mistake  the  literal  for  what  should 
be  figurative  or  symbolical. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  think  that  is  the  point  exactly.  Your 
speaking  of  Julius  Capsar  recalls  an  incident  to  my  mind.  Two  of 
my  yotmg  men  were  once  attempting  to  give  the  Quarrel  Scene  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  They  were  not  in  costtmie  but  in  their  every- 
day clothes.  We  were  having  a  rehearsal  and  there  came  into  the 
room  a  teacher  of  literature,  the  head  of  a  department  in  a  great 
highschool,  and  actually  made  this  suggestion  to  me:  "Why  don't 
you  have  those  boys  have  butcher-knives  secreted  somewhere,  and 
at  a  certain  time  go  at  one  another  as  if  they  were  going  to  fight?" 
He  made  that  suggestion  in  earnest,  sincerely!  A  teacher  of  litera- 
ture! He  thought  it  would  be  so  much  more  effective  than  simply 
to  carry  it  without  daggers.  "Daggers  if  you  can,"  he  said,  "but 
butcher-knives  will  do."  The  saddest  part  of  this  whole  business 
is  that  the  thing  is  taught.  Not  long  ago  I  acted  as  judge  of  a 
competition — this  was  in  Kansas,  too.  Among  the  numbers  was 
"Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Machine."  A  yotmg  man  came  out 
on  the  platform  and  recited  very  well  until  at  a  point  just  before 
Darius  leaps  from  the  barn-door.  I  noticed  that,  while  he  was 
reciting,  he  kept  backing  up,  backing  up.  I  said  to  myself:  "What 
is  the  fellow  going  to  do?"  He  got  away  into  the  wings.  When 
he  reached  that  point  where  he  said  "Jump!" — I  believe  he  had 
practiced  that  jump  out  of  doors  a  thousand  times.  I  never  saw 
such  a  leap,  from  the  center  door  to  the  front  of  the  platform !  His 
feet  slipped  from  tmder  him;  he  fell  on  his  back,  and  I  don't  think 
that  stage  had  been  swept  for  ninety  years,  such  a  cloud  of  dust 
floated  over  the  audience!  I  was  glad  he  did  not  get  the  prize. 
But  that  was  done.  Now,  this  is  something  for  us  to  correct; 
something  to  think  about ;  talk  about.     Any  other  remarks  ? 

Mrs.  Edwards  :  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  a  subject 
perhaps  not  exactly  in  line,  but  is  there  a  discrimination  between 
a  reciter  and  a  reader  using  a  reading  desk.  What  relation  is  there 
between  these  and  which  is  the  better  form  ? 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  The  discrimination  between  a  reader  who 
uses  a  reading  desk  and  a  reciter?  That  is  a  good  question.  Has 
any  one  anythinj?  to  say  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Williams:  I  believe  the  reader  who  uses  a  desk  depends 
more  on  the  voite  than  on  the  action. 

Miss  Nelke:  I  thinkthat  whether  one  uses  a  desk  or  dispenses 
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with  it,  that  depends  very  much  on  the  character  of  what  you  read. 
I  find  some  people  take  a  strong  stand  against  reading  without  a 
desk.  I  know  one  gentlman  who  condemns  it  utterly.  He  is  a 
very  able  reader;  he  will  read  an  entire  play  from  a  reader's  desk 
and  he  says  he  does  that  so  that  he  won't  be  led  to  indulge  in 
too  much  gesture.  But  what  does  he  do .?  He  does  gesture  but  he 
limits  all  his  gestures — of  course  he  knows  every  line  of  the  play — 
to  that  part  of  the  body  from  the  waist  up,  working  with  face  and 
torso.  I  really  believe  he  would  do  better,  in  the  case  of  dramatic 
poetry,  to  dispense  with  the  desk.  But  we  have  been  told  by  our 
President  to  use  our  own  experiences.  In  my  experience,  when 
reading  a  lyric,  which  is  just  the  expression  of  one  great  emotion,  I 
would  say,  have  the  desk  there  so  that  you  do  not  seem  to  be 
reciting  to  anybody,  but  just  expressing  your  subjective  feeling. 
Also,  there  are  certain  stories  full  of  description  and  if  a  student  is 
given  to  too  much  gesture,  have  him  use  the  desk  so  that  he  will 
get  a  more  reposeful  manner  and  the  description  will  not  be  given 
too  much  action.  But,  when  a  selection  is  replete  with  action,  a 
dramatic  monologue,  a  scene  from  a  play,  I  think  it  is  spoiled  by 
the  use  of  a  desk. 

Mr.  Newens:  I  think  this  question  arises  very  pertinently  just 
here.  I  anticipated  that  it  would  be  asked  before  this.  It  arises 
among  those  people  who  are  making  a  distinction  between  literal 
impersonation  and  suggestive  impersonation,  and  the  reading 
desk  is  used,  very  largely,  by  those  who  believe  suggestive  imper- 
sonation is  the  criterion  of  art.  The  reading  desk  is  thrown  aside 
where  the  more  literal  interpretation  or  impersonation  is  presented 
and  where  the  criterion  of  art  is  a  more  complete  representation  of 
a  character  by  impersonation,  facial  expression,  change  of  position 
of  the  body,  use  of  the  hands,  or  any  other  personal  quality  each 
one  may  possess,  to  enforce  his  idea.  And  I  don't  know  that  I 
would  say  that  one  is  a  reader,  the  other  an  impersonator. 

Mr.  Lyons:  I  would  like  to  know  where  you  draw  the  line 
between  literal  or  su«j:j.,^estive  .jTcsture. 

Mr.  Xkwexs:  I  think  that  the  gentleman  stands  in  a  position 
with  a  great  many  others  of  us.  I  have  in  mind  a  public  reader  of 
national  reinitation  who  says  she  docs  not  impersonate,  that  she 
only  suggests.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  her  to  two 
audiences  and  have  heard  her  on  several  other  occasions,  and  1 
have  never  seen  anything  but  impersonation  in  her  work — com- 
plete, literal  im])ersoiiation.  I  was  favored  by  this  individual 
once  on  a  time,  in  getting  a  com])limentary  date  with  a  large  Univer- 
sity in  our  line  in  the  city  whore  she  resides.  She  said  she  was 
very  anxious  to  hear  me:  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  went  on  to 
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read  for  a  Normal  Teachers'  course.  I  purposely  did  away  with 
much  of  the  complete  impersonation  I  would  ordinarily  do  before  a 
popular  audience.  I  did  less  of  the  complete  and  literal  impersona- 
tion than  usual.  After  the  story  was  through,  we  got  into  a  little 
side-room — you  know  how  it  is  done, — *'I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
Oh,  your  voice  is  beautiful,  but — damn  your  face!" 

And  yet  that  individual,  in  her  reading,  I  will  guarantee,  did 
as  much  of  facial  expression  as  I  did  in  my  rendering  of  that  story. 
So  I  would  answer  the  gentleman  who  inquired  as  to  the  line  between 
that  he  stands  in  the  same  position  that  you  and  I  and  many  others 
stand  in,  not  knowing  just  where  these  people  do  draw  the  line 
between  the  literal  and  the  more  suggestive  impersonation. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  want  to  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  in  conducting  this  hour's  work. 
I  am  sorry  that  we  will  not  have  another  lesson  tomorrow. 


Ctoelftti  Annual  Meeting  of  ttie  i^ational  ^Moctation 
of  €loaiti(ndatg. 


MINUTES  OF  BUSINESS  TRANSACTIONS. 


Monday,  June  22,  1903    5  p.m. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  program  for  the  day, 
the  President  called  for  reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

Miss  Martea  Gould  Powell,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  announced  a  reception  for  Tuesday 
night,  June  23,  at  the  Adams  Hotel,  tendered  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists  by  the  Colorado 
Association  of  Elocutionists.  A  mountain  trip  was  also 
announced  for  Saturday,  to  Ward,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Thos.  C.  Trueblood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  made  the  following  report: 

There  were  printed,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, 341  copies;  199  have  been  sent  to  members,  5  sold  and 
there  are  137  on  hand.  Of  the  Convention  of  1892,  we  had  700 
printed;  438  on  hand.  Of  the  first  Chicago  Convention,  1,000 
printed;  452  on  hand.  Philadelphia  Convention,  300  printed,  20 
on  hand.  Of  the  Boston  Convention,  we  printed  400,  146  remain- 
ing. Detroit  Convention,  137.  Second  New  York  Convention, 
85  remaining,  having  printed  500.  Cincinnati,  same;  printed  160. 
Chicago  Convention.  400,  172  remaining.  St.  Louis,  320  printed, 
94  remaining.  Buffalo,  403  printed,  183  remaining.  Making  in 
all  2,024  remaining  unsold.  Sold  1901,  4;  1902,  5  copies.  Amoimt 
$10,  a  check  for  which  I  have  for  the  Treasurer. 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  this  report 
be  accepted  as  read;  carried. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Tuesday,  June  23,  9  a.m. 


The  Secretary  read  letters  of  regret  at  inability  to 
attend  the  convention  from  Prof.  Virgil  Alonzo  Pinkley, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Miss  Jennie  Mannheimer,  of  Cincinnati; 
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also  a  telegram  of  good  wishes  from  Laura  Tisdaile,  of 
Chicago,  111.  A  letter  of  regret  was  read  from  Rev.  G^o. 
B.  Vosburgh,  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Hawn:  It  is  my  desire  to  treat  the  absentees  of 
this  Association  with  courtesy.  As  a  usual  thing,  no 
absent  member  of  this  Association  has  received  a  program 
of  a  Convention.  Months  after,  inquiries  would  be  made: 
"What  papers  did  you  have.*^  What  recitals?  Who  was 
present.'*"  and  so  on.  Now,  in  sending  the  program  of  our 
Convention  to  absent  members,  it  will  be  not  only  a  matter 
of  courtesy  to  them,  but  a  chance  for  a  little  cock-crowing 
on  our  part,  because  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  fine 
Convention  before  we  are  through  with  it.  I  would  like  a 
motion  made  and  seconded  by  some  one  that  absentees 
be  sent  programs  of  this  Convention. 

Such  motion  was  made  from  the  floor  and  duly  sec- 
onded and  carried. 

The  President  then  announced  a  special  business 
meeting  at  the  end  of  the  forenoon  session,  to  appoint  a 
Nominating  Committee,  which  must  be  done  from  the 
floor. 

He  also  announced  that,  by  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  preceding  day,  each  member,  active  or 
associate,  was  to  be  allowed  five  complimentary  tickets 
to  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  to  be  distributed  at 
their  pleasure  among  local  friends.  The  President  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  Convention  meetings  could  be 
made  entirely  free. 

Tuesday,  12  m. 


Mr.  Hawn  (in  the  Chair) :  The  matter  now  before  the 
house  is  the  selecting  of  a  Nominating  Committee. 

Mrs.  Ludlum  :  I  nominate  Prof.  Newens  as  Chairman 
of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Hawn:  A  Nominating  Committee   is  empowered 
to  nominate  its  own  Chairman. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  Then  I  second    the    nomination   of 
Prof.  Newens  as  a  member  of  this  Committee. 

Miss  Washburn  was  then  nominated  by  Mrs.  Carter  and 
nomination  seconded  by  Miss  Nelke;  nomination  of  Mr 
Turner  by  Miss  Powell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Soper.  Mr.  Soper 
was  nominated  but  ineligible.     Nomination  of  Mrs.  Chase 
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seconded  by  Miss  Brown.     Miss  Frost  nominated,  seconded 
by  Miss  Folsom. 

Mr.  Trueblood  moved  that  nominations  be  closed. 

Question  called  for. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  move  that  the  five  persons  named 
be  made  this  committee. 

.  Mr.  Hawn  :  The  better  way  is  to  instruct  the  Secretary 
to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  by  ballot.  With  power 
to  appoint  its  own  chairman. 

(Motion  duly  seconded  and  carried  and  Secretary  cast 
ballot  as  directed  for  the  five  nominees.) 

Mr.  Hawn:  Let  the  Nominating  Committee  proceed 
to  work  at  once.  Quite  unlike  my  predecessor,  whom  I  am 
sorry  is  not  here,  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  electioneer,  to 
find  out  just  what  the  sentiments  of  members  are,  talk  it 
over  and  get  a  consensus  of  opinion,  consulting  every 
member  of  the  Association. 

(Mr.  Trueblood  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robt.  I. 
Fulton,  of  Delaware,  O.,  and  President  Hawn  announced 
that  Mr.  Fulton  would  receive  a  reply  from  the  Association, 
through  its  Secretary.) 

Motion  to  adjourn  made  by  Mr.  Turner,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Kline,  carried. 


Wednesday,  June   24,   11:40  a.  m. 


President  Hawn  in  the  Chair. 


A  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
close  of  the  session  was  announced. 

Mr.  Hawn:  It  is  my  pleasure  to  give  a  word  of 
welcome  to  those  who  have  been  accepted  as  active 
members  in  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists. 


I    p.    M. 
President   Hawn  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  a])pointed  a  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
asking  Mr.  Towne  to  ])resi«le  as  Chairman  of  such  Com- 
mittee, and  Mrs.  Manning  and  Mr.  Leach  to  act  as  members 
of  it. 
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Thursday,  June  25,  1903,  9  a.  m. 


President  Hawn  in  the  Chair. 


A  brief  business  meeting  being  held  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  regular  session. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  of  regret  at  inability  to 
attend,  from  the  following:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving, 
of  Toledo;  Ohio;  Miss  Laura  E.  Aldrich,  of  Cincinnati. 

Announcement  of  invitation  from  Governor  Peabody 
to  visit   the  Capitol  Building  at  3   p.m.,  where  a  guide 
would  be  in  attendance  to  show  the  party  through  the 
building  and  give  them  a  mountain  view  from  the  dome. 
Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors  called. 


Friday, sJuNE  26,  1903,  9  a.  m. 


The  President  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hawn:  If  by  any  chance  any  applicant  has  not 
heard  from  us  yet,  please  jog  our  memory.  Applications 
are  sometimes  misplaced  or  it  may  be  we  have  not  had 
time  to  investigate  indorsements.  Has  the  Secretary  any 
communications  this  morning.' 

Mrs.  Ludlum:  We  have  additional  greetings  from 
the  following:  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Mrs.  Melville  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Emma  Wilson  Gillespie,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Perry,  Mr. 
Francis  T.  Russell,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Read,  Mr.  R.  L.  Cumnock, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Chilton,  Mr. 
B.  Russell  Throckmorton,  Louise  Humphrey  Smith,  Geo. 
W.  Saunderson,  and  Miss  Opal  Le  Baron  McGauhev,  now 
Mrs.  W.  V.  Whitmore. 

Mr.  Hawn:  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  absent 
members.  I  would  remind  you  that  we  have  a  bylaw 
saying  that  those  who  cannot  attend  a  Convention  should 
so  inform  the  Secretary.  Some  are  very  remiss.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  we  are  allowed  to  publish  names  on  our 
programs,  announcing  the  ap])earance  of  certain  people 
and  they  do  not  inform  us  of  their  non-ap])earance,  which 
makes  it  awkward  for  us,  besides  disobeying  a  bylaw  of 
the  Association. 
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12:40    P.    M. 


The  President  called  for  reports  of  various  committees. 
Mr.  Trueblood,  as  the  only  member  present  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  made  the  following  report: 

CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  President  of  this  Association  has  asked  me,  as  the  only 
member  of  the  Conference  Committee  present,  to  make  a  Report 
of  the  work  done  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association. 

Through  the  influence  of  some  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Asso- 
ciation, it  was  suggested  to  President  Beardshear  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
that  he  invite  me  to  address  that  body  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting. 
This  request  was  complied  with  and  the  honor  and  responsibility 
came  to  me  without  my  bidding.  In  addition,  also,  an  invitation 
came  from  Prof.  Bishop,  of  Cincinnati,  who  had  charge  of  that 
work,  that  I  preside  over  the  English  Section  one  day,  and  direct 
the  discussion  toward  spoken  English. 

The  subject  of  my  address  before  the  General  Assembly  was 
'The  Educational  Value  of  Training  in  Public  Speaking."  The 
audience  of  several  thousand,  assembled  in  the  large  Convention 
Hall,  seemed  very  much  interested  in  the  subject;  some  were  kind 
enough  to  say  as  much  so  as  in  any  of  the  subjects  treated  before 
that  body. 

The  work  of  the  English  Section,  over  which  I  was  asked  to 
preside,  did  more  specific  work.  We  took  up  the  oral  side  of 
English,  discussing  pronunciation,  expressive  reading  and 
spoken  discourse.  There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  meeting, 
among  whom  were  several  distinguished  educators,  notably  the 
late  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  himself  a  thorough  student 
of  spoken  English.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  the  people  were  greatly  interested  and  profited  by  his  every 
pertinent  remarks. 

With  a  Conference  Committee  actively  interested  in  the  work 
of  representation  in  the  sessions  of  this  Convention,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  well  represented  annually  on  the 
program,  and  have  a  section  especially  for  our  work;  for  there  is 
much  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the  work  of  teaching  expressive 
oral  English. 

We  shall  be  represented  this  year  by  Miss  Laura  E.  Aldrich  of 
Cincinnati  and  Prof.  Cone  of  Boston  at  the  meeting  in  that  city, 
and  we  shall  hope  to  hear  of  further  progress  and  a  closer  affiliation 
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with  that  body.  If  our  work  is  worth  doing,  it  is  not  only  worth 
an  annual  convention  of  our  own,  but  it  is  worth  pushing  vigor- 
ously in  every  educational  convention,  city,  coimty,  State  and 
national. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  Temporary  Chairman. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Soper  acted  as  temporary  Chairman,  at  the 
request  of  the  President.  He  presented  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Turner  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Denig  that  Mr.  Tnieblood's 
report  be  accepted.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Trueblood  then  made  the  following  Report  for  the 
Committee  on  Necrology  by  request  of  Mrs.  Carter: 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  death  has  taken  three  of  the  most 
prominent  members   of  our  Association  and  of  the  profession, 

Alfred  Ayers,  William  B.  Chamberlain  and  P.  Townsend  Southwick 

• 

ALFRED  AYERS. 

Alfred  Ayers  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  art  of  public 
speaking  in  America.  He  was  educated  in  elocution  both  here 
and  abroad.  In  Philadelphia  he  was  a  student  of  Lemuel  B.  White ; 
abroad  he  studied  with  several  of  the  actors  and  teachers  of  elocu- 
tion. His  teaching  was  done  mostly  in  this  coimtry  in  private. 
He  was  an  authority  on  English  pronunciation;  he  was  the  terror 
of  the  actors  of  the  New  York  stage,  because  he  had  determined  to 
reform  their  pronunciation  and  nightly  he  would  be  found  in  the 
audience  with  his  pencil  and  paper  to  take  note  of  the  inaccuracies 
in  pronunciation,  and  the  next  day  as  critic  would  publish  them  in 
some  of  the  papers.  To  him,  as  much  as  to  any  other  of  our 
teachers,  is  due  the  breaking  down  of  artificiality  in  English  pro- 
nimciation.  He  was  one  of  the  most  trenchant  correspondents  of 
newspapers  and  dramatic  magazines.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
following  well-known  books, — The  Verbalist,  The  Orthoepist,  both 
of  which  are  devoted  to  pronunciation.  Essentials  of  Elocution, 
and  Acting  and  Orators.  The  profession  loses  in  him  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  helpful  of  the  critics. 

WILLIAM  B.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

William  B.  Chamberlain,  formerly  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion, was  stricken  suddenly  with  heart  disease,  on  March   loth. 
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f^rof.  Chamberlain  was  fifty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1875.  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  Within 
fifteen  years  from  that  time  the  degrees  of  B.D.,  A.M.,  and  D.D., 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  same  institution.  For  sixteen 
years  he  was  instructor  in  Oberlin  College,  first  in  the  department 
of  Vocal  Music,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  teachers 
of  the  coimtry,  and  then  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  in 
that  College.  From  1894  imtil  his  death  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
Elocution  and  Sacred  Music  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
He  had  been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  that  institution  next  year 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  services  in  sacred  music  at  the 
World's  Sunday  School  Convention  to  be  held  in  Jerusalem. 

Prof.  Chamberlain  was  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  prolific 
contributors  to  the  literature  of  our  profession.  His  ''Rhetoric 
of  Vocal  Expression"  and  his  "Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and 
Literary  Interpretation."  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Clark, 
are  hand-books  in  all  of  our  libraries.  Prof.  Chamberlain  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  this  Association.  He  was  twice  elected 
to  the  highest  office  within  our  gift,  and  has  ever  been  a  member 
of  our  Board  of  Directors.  We  shall  miss  his  wise  counsels,  his 
instructive  discourses,  his  mental  and  moral  attainments,  his 
uplifting  spirit,  the  music  of  his  voice  and  the  music  of  his  soul. 
He  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  helpful  spirits  we  shall  ever 
know. 

F.  TOWNSEND  SOUTHWICK. 

F.  Townsend  Southwick  was  born  March  25.  1858,  and  died 
March  15,  1903.  He  was  graduated  from  Rogers'  High  School  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  student  of  music  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  became  a  fine  organist  and  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  as  a  composer. 

But  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  elocution. 
After  some  years  of  critical  study  and  private  teaching,  in  1893  he 
helped  to  establish  the  New  York  School  of  Expression.  In  190 1, 
when  this  institution  was  chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Southwick  l^ecame  President. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  resourceful,  tireless  and  uncompromising 
in  his  advocacy  of  naturalism.  His  originality  and  keen  insight 
made  him  a  wi.se  critic  of  delivery  and  interpretation. 

As  a  writer  on  elocutionary  sul ejects,  he  occupied  a  command- 
ing position.  His  style  was  unusually  forceful  and  trenchant.  His 
books.  "The  Primer  of  Elocution"  and  "Steps  to  Oratory."  are 
among  the  best  recent  pul^lications  on  the  subject,  while  his  critical 
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articles  in  Werner's  Magazine  were  always  read  by  the  members 
of  the  profession  with  greatest  interest. 

Mr.  Southwick  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  organization  of 
our  forces.  In  1891  he  helped  to  organize  the  New  York  Teachers 
of  Oratory  and  the  next  year  the  National  Association  of  Elocu- 
tionists, of  which  he  was  a  charter  member  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  an  officer.  In  convention  he  was  ever  ready  with  his 
counsel,  and  in  the  many  discussions  of  method  he  was  one  of  the 
keenest  debaters  the  Association  has  produced. 

In  the  loss  of  these  comrades  the  National  Association  of 
Elocutionists  assembled  wish  to  express  their  profound  respect  for 
their  lives  and  characters,  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  to  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  their  personal  affection  for  their  brothers.  May  their 
spirits  live  and  work  among  us  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  art  they 
toiled  to  elevate. 

It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Denig  and  duly  seconded  that 
the  report  on  Necrology  be  accepted;  motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Chase  :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  order,  but 
Mr.  Turner  referred  to  Mrs.  Alice  White  Tebeau  as  having 
given  us  great  assistance  in  the  past  and  I  know  of  her 
interest  in  our  profession  and  her  desire  to  help  us  always, 
hence  I  wrote  to  her.  My  letter  found  her  in  a  sanitarium 
in  Michigan ;  she  has  met  with  the  loss  of  both  her  mother 
and  father  in  the  last  year  and  has  had  financial  trouble 
in  some  way  about  her  home.  She  is  almost  helpless,  is 
paralyzed  in  some  way  and  wrote  me  a  very  sad  letter, 
saying  ."Tell  my  story  to  those  interested  in  the  profession." 
I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  send  her  a  note 
of  sympathy.  She  said  she  would  come  to  us  if  possible. 
I  would  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  second  the  motion  that  the  secretary 
be  authorized  to  draft  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  the  Assoc- 
ciation.     Carried. 

(Mr.  Towne  then  made  the  following  report  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions:) 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 


To  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists: 

Your  Committee  on    Resolutions,   at  the  close  of  this  most 
successful  Convention,  resolves  itself  into  a  Committee  of  thanks. 
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We  congratulate  the  Association  on  the  harmony,  the  friend- 
liness and  the  "working  spirit"  which  have  characterized  the 
meetings  of  this  Convention;  and  we  further  congratulate  the 
"N.  A.  E."  on  the  high  standard  of  work,  and  the  worthy  ideals 
which  were  manifest  at  every  session. 

We,  your  Committee,  therefore  do  heart ly  recommend  that 
the  following  resolutions  be  adopted.  Further  that  copies  of  these 
Resolutions  be  sent  all  persons  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
success  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved:  That  we  tender  our  congratulations  and  thanks 
to  the  President  and  Officers  of  this  Convention  for  their  imtiring 
and  faithful  work,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  this  the  most  profitable 
Convention  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  We 
desire  especially  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  cotirtesy  and 
inspiring  interest  of  President  Hawn,  in  seeking  to  maintain 
harmony  and  to  make  this  a  practical  "working  Convention." 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  members  are  due  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Local  Committee,  and  to  all  who 
have  made  such  careful-,  thoughtful  and  pleasant  provision  for  the 
comfort  of  the  delegates;  to  Miss  Powell  and  the  members  of  the 
Colorado  State  Association,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  use 
of  the  beautiful  auditorium  of  Unity  Church,  and  for  the  cheerful 
and  painstaking  manner  in  which  they  have  wrought  to  make  our 
stay  in  this  beautiful  city  delightful,  and  especially  for  the  most 
graceful  and  gracious  reception  tendered  us  on  the  long  to  be 
remembered  evening  of  June  23d;  to  the  State  and  City  officials, 
and  to  all  who  have  been  so  generous  in  their  hospitality;  also  to 
the  management  of  the  Adams  Hotel  for  their  studious  attention 
to  all  the  needs  arising  from  the  occupation  of  their  beautiful 
apartments  as  headfjuarters,  and  especially  for  their  assiduous 
courtesies  as  hosts. 

Resolved:  That  especial  thanks  and  congratulations  are  due 
to  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Carter  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Literary 
Committee  for  the  excellent  programs  both  of  entertainment  and 
instruction  uhich  they  have  provided.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the 
Committee  that  the  uniform  high  standard  of  excellence  of  all 
papers,  discussions  and  readings  provided  by  them  has  never 
been  suq;)assed  at  any  Convention  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
We  would  extend  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  w^ho,  through 
the  invitation  of  the  Literary  Committee,  so  generously  and  grace- 
fully enriched  us  by  their  services. 

Resolved:  That  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  loyalty  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  "N.  A.  E."  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  highest 
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and  noblest  in  ideal  and  method  in  the  art  of  expression,  and  the 
maintenance  of  brotherhood  and  harmony  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  our  common  mission. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Orwbll  Bradley  Towne, 
Mary  Manning, 
Alfred  E.  Leach, 

Committee. 

President  Hawn  resumed  the  Chair. 

It  was  suggested  by  President  Hawn  that  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  Denver  Press  for  its  courteous  treatment 
be  added  to  the  report.  It  was  so  moved  by  Mr.  Kline  and 
seconded  by  Miss  Washburn  and  the  motion  carried,  the 
following  being  included  in  the  report  on  Resolutions : 

Resolved:  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  City  of  Denver  for  their  appreciative  reports  of  our  sessions, 
and  extending  to  us  the  privilege  of  public  notice  to  their  columns. 


It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Chase  and  seconded  by  Mr.  True- 
blood  that  the  report  on  resolutions  be  accepted ;  carried. 

Miss  Powell  presented  the  following  report  for  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee : 

The  Ways  and  M^ans  Committee,  as  already  announced  in 
the  last  report,  has  done  what  was  considered  best,  according  to 
its  judgment,  in  selecting  this  church  as  a  place  of  meeting  and 
the  Adams  Hotel  as  headquarters.  The  Local  Committee  has 
most  gracefully  and  willingly  aided  in  all  details.  The  Press 
Committee  tried  its  best  to  interest  the  papers  in  the  Convention 
before  you  came.  The  Reception  Committee  has  been  most 
willing  and  helpful  in  doing  its  share,  and]  we  all  are  very  glad 
that  you  came  to  us  and  hope  you  are  going  away  feeling  glad  that 
you  came.     We  know  you  have  helped  us  by  having  come  among  us. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Frost  and  seconded  by  Mr.  True- 
blood  that  the  report  be  accepted;  carried. 

In  response  to  call  for  report  from  Literary  Committee, 
Mrs.  Carter  said :  "I  think  the  only  report  is  on  the  printed 
program.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  what  I  have 
passed  through,  but  I  do  wish  to  thank  many  of  the  mem- 
bers present  for  suggestions,  and  I  feel  especially  proud  of 
the  amount  of  talent  we  have  drawn  from  the  West  this 
year;  I  only  wish  our  Eastern  friends  who  are  so  satisfied 
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that   all  good   comes   from   the  East   had  been  with  us 
here." 

Mr.  Hawn  :  As  the  program  makes  such  a  valuable 
report  of  itself,  I  would  suggest  that  some  member  move 
that  Mrs.  Carter's  remarks,  coupled  with  the  printed 
program,  be  considered  the  report  of  this  Committee. 

It  was  so  moved  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Soper;  carried. 

Mr.  Trueblood  :  As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
I  would  say,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pinkley,  that  we  have 
invitations  from  several  different  places  for  the  meeting 
next  year.  We  have  a  very  copious  and  cordial  invitation, 
copious  because  from  several  different  sources  in  St.  Louis, 
to  hold  our  Convention  there  next  year,  at  the  time  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  We  have  also  an  invita- 
tion from  Oregon,  to  go  out  there  in  1905,  not  next  year. 
Also  an  invitation  from  members  of  this  organization  in 
Ohio  to  meet  at  Cleveland;  and  an  invitation  from  New 
York,  from  members  of  the  Association  there,  through 
their  officers  and  President,  Mr.  Hawn.  It  was  thought 
wise  by  the  Board,  however,  as  the  last  five  Conventions 
have  been  as  far  west  as  Buffalo  or  Denver — I  will  name 
them  in  order — Cincinnati,  Chautauqua,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo, 
Chicago  and  Denver — it  was  thought  wise  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  I  think  they  voted  unanimously  that  the 
Convention  next  year  should  go  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hawn:  1  would  like  to  make  a  correction.  I  was 
President  of  the  State  Association  for  three  years,  but  Mr. 
John  P.  Silvernail  is  now  President. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  Do  I  understand  the  New  York  State 
Association  and  the  Teachers  of  Oratory  are  not  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Hawn  :  No;  but  we  shall  take  care  of  you. 

Mr.  Truehlood:  We  all  a<(reed,  after  discussion,  that 
we  should  go  back  to  the  Far  East  and  interest  those  in 
New  E)ngland,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  other 
Eastern  cities  in  our  work  again.  We  have  not  been  there 
since  1897,  and  we  think  we  should  go  back. 

There  is  to  he  no  gag  put  on  this  Convention  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  all.  This  is  only  a  report  to  the 
Convention,  to  he  accepted  or  rejected,  as  you  like. 

Mr.  H.\wn:  "Meetings:  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  shall  he  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Directors  may  suggest  and  the  Association  determine." 
That  makes  the  place  of  meeting  entirely  at  your  discretion. 
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of  course,  so  this  comes  as  a  report  from  the  Board  of 
Directors,  suggesting  that  we  hold  our  next  Annual  Con- 
vention in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Soper:  I  move  that  we  accept  the  suggestion  as 
given.  The  reasons  for  going  to  New  York  are  valid  and 
strong.  I  move  that  we  accept  the  report  and  meet  in 
New  York  City  on  our  next  Annual  Convention.  If  in 
order,  I  will  include  that  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  H  a  wn  :  The  Chair  much  prefers  that  the  two  should 
be  put  as  separate  motions. 

Mr.  Soper  makes  motion  that  the  report  of  the  Board 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  Soper  :  I  move  that  this  Convention  meet  at  New 
York  City  next  season. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Trueblood. 

Mrs.  Haskell:  Is  the  question  open  for  remarks?       ^ 

Mr.  Hawn:  Yes;  it  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mrs.  Haskell:  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  feel,  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  go  to  New  York  next 
year,  yet  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  reason  why  we 
should  not  go  to  New  York,  and  that  is  because  we  are  to 
have  a  wonderful  World's'  Fair  in  St.  Louis.  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  want  to  attend  it  and  will  attend  it.  When 
you  had  your  Convention  there  before  we  had  a  street-car 
strike  and  things  were  not  just  as  we  would  have  wished  to 
have  them,  but  we  are  all  right  now.  We  thought  it  hardly 
necessary  to  extend  an  invitation  before.  St.  Louis 
expects  to  be  so  attractive  and  beautiful  that  she  will  be 
like  the  colored  girl  who  was  told  to  hang  up  mistletoe  to 
get  some  one  to  kiss  her.  She  replied  indignantly:  "I 
hangs  up  nothing  to  bring  to  me  that  which  belongs  to  me 
by  right  as  a  natural  bom  lady!"  It  is  not  one  State,  it  is 
twelve  States  and  one  Territory;  the  great  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase; forty  million  dollars  appropriation,  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  Chicago  appropriated.  I  don't  think  any  one 
can  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  their  lives  to  come  to 
St.  Louis.  We  expect  to  be  wonderfully  good  to  you.  I 
wish  the  Convention  might  hear  the  invitation  from  our 
Governor  Francis  and  the  Mayor.  I  think  none  others 
have  extended  an  invitation  so  formal  as  we  have  and  we 
should  have  some  consideration. 

Miss  Spaulding:  I  wish  to  indorse  Mrs.  Haskell's  re- 
marks. The  Fair  at  St.  Louis  will  draw  people  there  from 
all  over  the  country — not  only  from  the  West  but  from  the 
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East.  The  Chairman  spoke  of  people  in  the  East  who 
could  not  be  with  us  this  year ;  I  think  the  Fair  alone  would 
draw  them  to  St.  Louis.  We  should  have  our  Convention 
next  year  at  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Washburn  :  It  seems  to  me  that  before  taking  a 
vote  we  ought  to  hear  both  sides.  In  our  Association,  the 
East  has  a  very  large  contingent  that  we  don't  want  to  lose 
sight  of;  we  want  to  hold  that  element.  It  might  be  a 
question,  if  we  meet  at  St.  Louis,  whether  Eastern  people 
would  come  to  a  Convention  so  far  in  the  West.  I  am 
western  and  love  the  west ;  but  I  know  how  they  feel.  It  is 
a  number  of  years  since  we  have  been  East.  We  certainly 
want  to  keep  a  working  force,  and  we  want  in  this  working 
force  as  large  a  contingent  as  possible — ^we  want  the  interest 
of  the  East  and  West  and  South;  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
"Weigh  that  point  before  putting  it  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  Soper:  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have 
let  questions  of  this  kind  be  decided  wholly  in  the  interests 
of  the  Association  and  not  personal  interests.  To 
myself,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  convenient  to  meet  in 
St.  Louis;  I  can  go  there  in  a  few  hours;  it  takes  less  time, 
trouble,  expense,  etc.  But  I  know — I  don't  guess  at  it — 
I  know  the  temper  of  the  East.  I  know  that  they  have 
talked  of  forming  an  Eastern  Association  independentlv 
of  this.  We  cannot  afford  this.  Let  us  grasp  hands. 
East  and  West.  I  am  for  union  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable.     Let  us  keep  together. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  think  the  welfare  of  the  Association 
comes  before  anything  else.  I  can  reach  St.  Louis  in  six 
or  seven  hours  from  Kansas  City ;  it  would  take  very  little 
railroad  fare,  and,  personally,  you  can  understand  why  I 
would  much  rather  go  to  St.  Louis  than  to  New  York  City. 
I  believe  the  best  interests  of  this  Association  demand  that 
we  go  to  New  York  next  year  for  our  meeting. 

Miss  Nelke:  I  would  say  a  word  in  favor  of  New  York- 
I  cannot  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said,  but  I  believe 
our  numbers  east  of  Chicago  will  outnumber  our  Western 
ones  fiYQ  or  ten  to  one.  and  such  a  large  number  requires 
our  consideration;  in  fact,  they  demand  it.  I  believe  that 
we  will  lose  a  great  many  members  if  we  go  to  St.  Louis. 
They  are  tired  of  belonging  to  this  Association  when  it 
meets  so  far  in  the  West.  It  is  not  a  question  of  expense 
with  all  of  them.     Some  are  not  quite  through  with  their 
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school  work  when  we  meet  and  they  could  not  get  to  St. 
Louis  at  the  time  we  would  hold  our  Convention.  I  feel 
that  members  of  this  Association  traveling  from  the  West 
to  New  York  will  take  in  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  coming 
and  going,  and  others  perhaps  when  they  have  leisure  after- 
ward, so  that  they  will  see  it  just  the  same. 

Mrs.  Carter:  In  Buffalo,  we  had  an  example  of  the 
disadvantages  of  meeting  in  a  city  where  they  are  holding 
an  exposition.  I  think  that  we,  as  professional  people,  do 
not  care  much  for  them ;  but  perhaps  that  is  my  personal 
feeling;  I  always  go  as  far  the  other  way  as  possible,  how- 
ever beautiful  the  exposition.  I  know  that  many  others 
feel  the  same  way.  I  think  anybody  who  wishes  to  attend 
the  Exposition  will  go  there,  but  those  interested  in  our 
profession  would  much  rather  come  to  the  East,  where  they 
will  have  the  support  of  the  East,  next  year,  than  go 
to  St.  Louis,  whatever  their  welcome  may  be,  however 
beautiful  the  Fair. 

Mr.  Kline  :  I  would  join  most  heartily  in  the  invitation 
extended  from  St.  Louis,  because  it  is  home  territory  for 
me,  and  I  think  we  could  have  a  good  meeting  there;  but 
another  consideration  enters  my  mind.  This  is  unques- 
tionably going  to  be  the  greatest  World's  Fair  that  the 
world  has  probably  ever  seen.  I  believe  St.  Louis  is  going 
to  be  taxed  to  take  care  of  the  crowd  that  will  be  there. 
We  would  be  there,  perhaps,  at  that  time  when  the  greatest 
number  of  visitors  will  be  there,  and  I  believe  we  would 
appreciate  more  the  quiet  we  would  find  in  New  York  than 
we  would  have  in  St.  Louis.  (Laughter).  I  realize  the 
point  as  to  quiet  in  New  York,  but  I  do  feel  that  if  the 
Eastern  people  won't  come  West,  we  cannot  afford  to  stay 
away  from  them.  They  have  things  the  West  has  not.  I 
feel  we  ought  to  come  in  touch  with  them  as  closely  as  we 
can.  But  I  think  it  would  be  only  courteous  and  would 
show  our  appreciation  to  those  sending  us  invitations  if 
we  could  hear  the  formal  invitation  sent  us  so  kindly  by 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  authorities. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Any  further  discussion? 

Mr.  Soper  :  I  just  want  to  say  that  when  I  was  at  New 
York,  I  talked  for  the  West,  but  found  they  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  meeting  there  and  make  us  come  there 
all  the  time,  so  I  pledged  them  that  if  they  came  to  Chicago 
the  following  meeting,  every  alternate  meeting  should  be 
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held  in  the  East.  We  would  be  unfaithful  to  that  pledge 
if  we  did  not  do  so.  I  was  in  favor  of  meeting  in  the  East 
this  year.  We  met  at  Chicago  and  should  have  gone  East 
this  year,  but  we  were  invited  to  Denver  and  we  came  to 
Denver.  I  always  go  where  the  Convention  goes,  so  I 
caine  here.  If  we  had  gone  East  last  year,  we  could  have 
gone  to  St.  Louis  next  year. 

(Question  called  for.) 

Mr.  Hawn:  I  like  the  suggestion  made  from  the  floor 
that  the  Convention  should  hear  the  cordial  invitations 
from  St.  Louis.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Denig:  These  letters  have  been  spoken  of  twice. 
I  move  that  they  be  now  read. 

(Mr.  Trueblood  seconded  the  motion.) 

Mr.  Turner:  Order!  Two  motions  at  the  same  level 
cannot  be  heard  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Hawn:  The  question  is  whether  we  go  to  St.  Louis 
or  New  York. 

(Mr.  Turner  moved  that  the  question  before  the  house  be 
laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Towne  seconded  the  motion.  This 
was  done  that  the  question  of  reading  the  invitations  might 
be  considered.  Carried.  Motion  made  and  seconded  as 
above  then  taken  up,  that  the  invitations  be  read.    Carried.) 

Mrs.  Ludlum:  I  believe  it  is  the  Secretary's  duty  to 
keep  still.  I  wish  I  might  keep  still  on  these.  They  were 
as  much  a  surprise  to  me  as  to  you.  I  knew  nothing  of 
them  till  I  received  them  here. 

(Reads  formal  invitation  from  Governor  of  Missouri  and 
from  Mayor  of  St.  Louis.) 

There  is  also  a  list  from  the  different  hotels,  saying  how 
many  each  can  accommodate,  giving  rates,  etc.  I  will 
hardly  keep  you  to  read  thCvSe  papers.  There  is  also  a  long 
letter  from  the  Grand  View  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hawn:  You  have  heard  these  cordial  invitations. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mrs.  Denig:  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that, 
whether  we  accept  the  invitation  to  go  to  St.  Louis  or  not, 
a  letter  of  thanks  be  sent  this  body  or  these  gentlemen  for 
their  courtesy. 

(Motion  duly  seconded  and  carried  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  tendered  the  gentlemen  individually  and  collectively, 
by  the  Association.  Mr.  Trueblood  then  moved  the 
previous  question,  as  to  j)lace  of  next  meeting.  Mr.  Towne 
seconded,  and  the  question  was  brought  before  the  house.) 
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Mr.  Hawn  :  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
National  Association  of  Elocutionists  hold  their  next 
Annual  Meeting  in  New  York  City.  May  I  ask  that  the 
time  be  included  in  the  motion  so  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding. It  has  been  our  general  practice  in  the 
holding  of  these  Conventions  to  have  the  opening  on  the 
last  Monday  in  Jime.  We  opened  this  year  on  the  last 
Monday  in  June  and  I  know  of  at  least  twenty-five  people 
who  have  written  me  that  it  came  too  early  for  them,  as 
they  were  not  out  of  school  work  quite  so  early  as  to  be 
with  us  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Trueblood  :  f  he  time  should  be  stated  in  a  separate 
motion. 

(Motion  put  and  carried  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  be  held  in  New  York  City,  in  1904.  Miss 
Washburn  moved  that  the  next  meeting  be  opened  the  last 
Monday  in  June.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  opening 
later,  but  it  was  argued  that  Easterners  go  to  the  moun- 
tains and  would  not  want  to  wait ;  also  that  summer  schools 
began  early.  There  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  date  on 
which  the  last  Monday  in  June  fell  in  1904,  which  was 
decided  to  be  June  27,  and  the  motion  being  duly  seconded, 
it  was  carried  that  the  next  meeting  should  open  on  the 
last  Monday  in  June,  the  27th,  1904.) 

Miss  Nelke,  being  called  on  for  report  of  Committee  on 
Credentials,  said:  **I  did  not  know  I  was  to  have  a  report 
because  you  have  given  out  the  names  of  new  members 
I  am  acting  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Silvernail  and  I  have  only 
a  word  of  comment.  We  have  come  very  far  West,  but 
we  have  gotten  as  many  new  members  in  coming  to  Denver 
as  we  got  in  Chicago,  the  center  of  so  many  large  cities. 
So  we  have  lost  very  little  in  new  membership  by  coming 
so  far  West,  but  we  really  have  gained  members  represent- 
ing a  different  district." 

Mr.  Hawn:  Will  some  one  move  that  the  Chairman's 
remarks,  in  conjunction  with  the  names  of  the  applicants 
for  membership,  be  accepted  as  her  report. 

(Motion  made  by  Mrs.  Chase  and  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Carter.     Carried.) 

Mr.  Trueblood:  I  hope  the  impression  will  not  go  out — 
there  has  been  an  implication  of  that  kind — that  we  are  not 
all  satisfied  that  we  came  to  Denver.  For  my  part,  I  want 
to  express  here  in  open  Convention  that  I  am  very  highly 
pleased  that  we  came  to  Denver  this  time.     It  has  been 
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one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  helpful  Conventions  we 
have  had  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  I  attended  all 
but  one  last  year,  when  I  went  on  a  mission  for  the  Associa- 
tion to  Minneapolis :  and  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  not  had 
a  more  enthusiastic  or  more  interesting  Convention  in  many 
years  than  this. 

(On  call  for  report  from  Committee  on  Methods  of 
Teaching,  Miss  Marsland  stated  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand she  was  to  give  a  report  and  would  have  to  give  an 
extemporaneous  one.  She  then  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
three  days  briefly  in  the  Section  on  Methods  of  Teaching, 
details  of  which  are  fully  reported  under  that  Section. 
She  asked  that  her  report  be  cut  down  to  avoid  repetition 
and  the  President  stated  that  would  be  done.  It  was  then 
moved  by  Mrs.  Carter  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Trueblood  that 
her  report  be  accepted  and  motion  carried. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  (For  Committee  on  Interpretation): 
I  have  prepared  no  special  report,  but  the  work  was  carried 
out  precisely  as  indicated  on  the  program  and  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  volunteers  to  come  forward  and  read 
for  criticism. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  I  think,  at  this  time,  it  is  only  right  to  say 
to  you,  in  a  very  brief  way,  that  every  member  of  this 
Association  is  ready  and  eager,  I  believe,  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative magazine.  We  need  a  magazine  badly,  but  how 
to  get  it  I  don't  know.  My  own  opinion  is  this:  I  should 
not  like  to  take  the  monetary  risk  of  editing  or  publishing 
it  myself,  but  if  a  magazine  from  any  source  can  be  made 
worthy  of  our  work,  we  would  be  only  too  glad,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  suj)port  it.  We  must  have  something 
more  than  mere  promises.  We  must  see  the  magazine, 
know  its  policy;  and  as  Mrs.  Manning  of  Chicago,  is  here 
semi-officially  to  represent  The  Mitsc,  the  embodiment  of 
one  or  two  other  journals  in  connection  with  Wcnicr's 
Maf^aziiie,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  her. 

Mrs.  Mannin(;:  I  will  try  to  be  brief  as  possible.  You 
all  know  the  history  of  IVcnicr's  Magazine,  the  change  of 
hands,  etc.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain  here 
why  I  happen  to  l)e  representing  The  Muse  at  present. 
When  Wer)ier's  Mai^azine  first  changed  hands,  I  was  asked 
to  take  a  very  small,  unimportant  department  in  it. 
Very  shortly  afterward,  much  to  my  surprise,  it  changed 
hands  again,  and  then,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  I  found 
h  at  every  one  else  connected  with  it,  of  the  Werner  part. 
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had  vanished  and  I  seemed  the  only  one  left.  The  maga- 
zine was  bought  by  a  syndicate  in  Chicago  represented  by 
Mr.  McCord.  He  asked  me  to  conduct  this  part  of  the 
magazine;  I  said  I  would  not  do  so,  but  would  help  it  along 
and  keep  something  going  until  this  Convention.  We  had 
a  great  many  letters  come  into  the  office  in  regard  to  this, 
of  all  contradictory  kinds  but  no  valuable  suggestions. 
While  we  have  not  lost  our  subscribers  as  yet  (Werner's, 
I  refer  to),  we  have  had  much  criticism  but  nothing 
tangible.  I  will  say,  in  justice  to  myself  and  Mr.  McCord, 
that  he  was  not  willing,  under  those  circumstances,  to  put 
money  into  that  part  of  the  magazine,  on  account  of  the 
letters  and  lack  of  letters  which  we  had;  so  that  I  am 
going  to  agree  with  you  beforehand  and  anticipate  your 
criticisms.  I  realize  that  the  department  has  been  ex- 
tremely weak,  but  if  you  have  had  experience  in  running  a 
department  without  funds  you  will  appreciate  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not  a  question  of  supporting  the  maga- 
zine as  it  is.  I  am  merely  before  you  to  make  a  propo- 
sition from  Mr.  McCord.  His  first  editor  was  an  unfor- 
tunate selection  and  simply  ran  the  magazine  into  the 
ground.  I  will  anticipate  you;  it  has  been  extremely 
cheap  in  every  number,  very  little  any  one  would  want; 
my  department  as  well  as  the  rest.  Mr.  McCord  has 
changed  editors  and  put  in  charge  Herbert  Spencer  Fiske, 
of  Chicago,  well-known  in  literary  work,  and  he  promises 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  magazine.  I  am  not  in  control ; 
I  will  not  say  such  and  such  a  thing  will  absolutely  be  done. 
I  bring  to  you  Mr,  McCord's  word;  that  is  all.  He  says 
that  the  standard  will  be  raised  very  much,  and  offers  the 
Association,  if  they  wish  to  use  it  as  a  medium,  space  in 
the  magazine.  Of  course,  he  would  expect  your  support 
in  subscribing  and  using  it  as  a  medium  for  advertising,  if 
space  is  given  you.  His  idea  was  that  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  conduct  it  like  musical  magazines,  correspondence 
from  all  over  the  country  in  regard  to  our  work  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  reports  from  State  Societies, 
accounts  of  Schools,  and  what  is  being  done  by  public 
readers  and  teachers  in  all  branches  of  the  work,  using  the 
magazine  as  a  medium  whereby  we  can  know  what  is  being 
done  by  other  members  all  over  the  United  States.  He 
charges  nothing  for  the  space.  We  have  a  circulation 
now,  as  the  magazine  stands,  a  consolidation  of  four 
magazines,  all  of  which  had  good  circulation,  of  sixty-five 
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thousand.  I  have  seen  the  subscription  list;  I  would  not 
come  to  you  bringing  the  word  of  any  one  else.  I  preferred 
to  see  it,  so  I  know  that  to  be  true.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  you  wish  to  put  to  me. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Any  remarks? 

Mr.  Soper  :  If  we  could  get  enough  representation  in  that 
magazine  to  make  it  representative  of  our  profession  and 
make  a  stand  for  what  Werner  s  stood  for  in  its  palmy  days, 
or  something  better,  I  believe  it  would  be  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  for  us  to  unite  in  supporting  this  maga- 
zine; but  a  small  comer  crowded  in  somewhere,  with  the 
majority  of  the  magazine  space  given  to  something  else, 
doesn't  seem  just  the  thing. 

Mrs.  Denig:  As  it  stands  now,  we  have  nothing.  We 
have  no  medium  of  communication,  and  I  miss  Werner's 
very  much.  I  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I  don't  know  other  readers,  and  I 
think  we  should  know  each  other.  Mr.  McCord  is  not  an 
elocutionist ;  he  is  a  business  man  and  of  course  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  put  in  his  money  until  he  sees  it  coming  back 
to  him.  Why  not  accept  this  man's  space,  and  as  we  grow, 
dictate  our  terms  later,  but  not  refuse  a  half-loaf  because 
it  is  not  a  whole  loaf? 

Miss  Nelke  :  I  am  not  sure  we  were  informed  just  how 
much  space  we  would  get.  I  would  like  to  know  that — 
how  much  space  would  be  given  our  Association. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Mr.  Trueblood,  will  you  take  the  gavel  a 
moment?     I  see  that  this  discussion  will  lead  nowhere. 

(Mr.  Trueblood  takes  gavel  and  Mr.  Hawn  speaks  as 
follows :) 

If  he  gives  us  five,  eight  or  ten  pages,  does  he  mean  to 
this  body  or  to  the  profession  at  large.  Who  will  supply, 
from  month  to  month,  material  for  this  magazine?  Not 
I  for  less  than  three  cents  a  word.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
man  or  woman  so  inane,  with  so  little  to  do,  as  to  supply  a 
magazine  free  with  any  amount  of  material.  We  have 
done  too  much  free  teaching  and  other  things.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  man  or  woman  in  the  Association  who 
would  be  willing  to  kec])  tabs  on  us  personally  all  over  the 
country,  to  fill  the  offered  space  in  the  magazine.  Besides, 
having  had  a  good  magazine  in  the  old  days,  to  me  it 
would  be  worse  to  have  nothing  than  to  be  included  in  a 
magazine  as  a  part  or  department,  something  like  the 
"Woman's  Page"  in  the  New   York  Journal.     We  could 
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pledge  ourselves,  individually  or  collectively,  if  we  choose, 
to  support  the  magazine  if  made  worthy,  but  we  must  see 
it,  and  hold  in  our  hands  a  copy  before  we  subscribe.  We 
should  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  We  have  had  no  tangible 
offer  made  us.  How  can  we  reply,  except  to  say:  **Make 
the  magazine  worthy  and  we  will  support  it!"  (President 
resumes  Chair). 

Mrs.  Carter:  The  speaker  just  said  he  would  rather 
have  no  magaizine  than  to  have  part  of  one.  I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  that  statement  and  I  think  a  department 
or  a  few  pages  in  a  literary  magazine  would  be  much  better 
than  no  space  at  all.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  magazine, 
what  propserous  magazine,  would  offer  us  six  pages.** 

Mr.  Hawn:  Is  there  any  person  in  this  Convention  who 
will  subscribe  $2  a  year  for  a  magazine  with  six  pages  of 
news  items  of  the  personnel  of  this  profession?  Will  some 
one  ask  that  from  the  floor?  They  will  see  how  far  afield 
it  will  lead  us. 

Mrs.  Carter:  Do  I  understand  there  is  to  be  nothing 
in  this  magazine  but  news  items? 

Mr.  Hawn:  I  am  not  sure.  News  of  each  other  was 
mentioned,  but  in  no  six  pages  could  there  be  any  worthy 
articles  on  art.  You  could  not  analyze  a  poem  in  six  pages 
and  make  anything  of  it. 

Mrs.  Manning:  I  think  Mr.  McCord's  own  idea  is  very 
vague;  he  doesn't  know.  He  did  not  stipulate  as  to  how 
much  space;  he  said  they  could  have  all  they  wanted.  I 
think  his  idea  was,  as  mine  would  be,  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  what  we  would  be  willing  to  do  and  how  much  we 
could  do.  Then  we  could  dictate  terms  to  him  or  be  ready 
to  establish  an  official  magazine  of  our  own,  such  as  we 
should  have  and  need.  I  think  it  wise  to  try  the  experi- 
ment through  some  such  medium  as  that. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  Is  there  not  some  way  in  which  we  can  give 
the  lady  our  opinion  as  to  the  needs  of  the  magazine  and 
of  the  chances  for  our  support  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Trueblood  :  I  think  we  have  devoted  as  much  time 
as  we  can  afford  to  this  discussion.  I  move  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  officers. 

(Seconded  by  Mrs.  Chase  and  carried.  Mr.  Soper 
nominated  as  Judge  of  Elections  by  Mr.  Dillenbeck  and 
seconded  by  Miss  Nelke.     Appointed,  and  takes  Chair.) 

Mr.  Soper:  The  Nominating  Committee,  through  its 
Chairman,  will  make  a  report  to  the  Convention.     While 
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they  are  getting  ready,  I  will  say  that  the  voting  is  con- 
fined to  active  members  only.  Associate  members  have 
every  other  privilege  except  that  of  voting. 

Mr.  Newens:  As  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, I  have  the  honor  and  the  shame  of  presenting  the 
report  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  this  blackboard  (turning 
blackboard) ;  the  honor,  because  it  has  been  an  honor ;  the 
shame,  because  above  my  head  I  am  compelled  to  present 
my  own  name  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  office. 

For  President,  Henry  Gaines  Hawn,  of  New  York  City. 
First  Vice-President,  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving,  of  Ohio ; 
Second    Vice-President,  Mr.  Geo.    W.  Saunderson,    of 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  Carter,  of  New- York.: 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Preston  K.  Dillenbeck,  of  Kansas  City. 

Full  Term,  Board  of  Directors: 
Laura  E.  Aldrich,  of  Ohio; 
Mary  Blood,  of  Illinois; 
Emma  Augusta  Greely,  of  Massachusetts; 
Franklin  H.  Sargent,  of  New  York; 
Adrian  M.  Newens,  of  Iowa; 
E.  M.  Booth,  of  Illinois; 
Elizabeth  R.  Walton,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Unexpired  Term: 

Miss  Cora  Marsland,  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Soper:  In  regard  to  the  Nominating  Committee, 
their  duties  and  work  are  different  from  that  of  many 
Committees  of  this  kind.  They  are  supposed  to  sift  and 
sound  the  sentiment  of  the  members  of  the  Convention 
very  thoroughly.  In  this  case,  they  have  done  so  exhaus- 
tively. In  such  cases,  it  has  been  our  tradition,  if  there  is 
no  desire  to  make  additional  nominations,  to  make  a 
motion  to  have  the  Secretary  cast  the  vote  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  elect  the  candidates  in  a  body  instead  of  seriatim. 
(Mr.  Williams  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  so  instructed.) 
Mr.  Trukhlood;  I  think  it  has  never  been  the  custom 
for  the  Secretary  or  any  one  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  whole 
ticket,  but  for  individual  members  of  the  ticket  as  they 
come  on  the  board.  Then,  there  may  be  extra  nomina- 
tions for  the  Board  or  any  single  office.  The  Convention 
has  the  right  to  say  what  they  wish  to  do  with  the  report 
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of  the  Committee.  As  I  understand  it,  as  it  has  been 
heretofore,  if  there  are  no  more  nominations,  for  President, 
for  instance — ^we  have  a  right  to  make  nominations  from 
the  floor — ^but  if  we  want  to  expedite  matters,  we  can  ask 
the  Secretary  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  that 
particular  officer. 

Mr.  Turner;  There  should  be  a  new  motion.  Iftherft 
are  no  more  nominations  for  President,  I  would  like  ta 
move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association 
for  Mr.  Hawn  as  the  next  President  of  this  Association.        " 

(Duly  seconded  and  carried,  and  Secretary  so  cast  ballot, 
Mr.  Soper  announcing  the  election  of  Mr.  Hawn.  Motion 
by  Mrs.  Chase,  duly  seconded,  that  Secretary  cast  vote  of 
Association  for  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Irving  as  First  Vice- 
President.  Carried,  and  Secretary  so  cast  vote,  Mr.  Soper 
announcing  election  of  Mrs.  Irving.  Moved  b}'^  Mrs. 
Denig.  seconded  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  Secretary  cast  vote  of 
Association  for  Mr.  Geo.  Saunderson  as  Second  Vice- 
President.  Carried,  and  Secretary  so  cast  vote,  Mr.  Soper 
announcing  election  of  Mr.  Saunderson.  Moved  by  Mr. 
Trueblood  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Manning  that  Secretary 
cast  vote  of  Association  for  Mrs.  Frances  Carter  as  Secre- 
tary; carried,  and  Secretary  so  cast  ballot  and  Mr.  Soper 
announced  election  of  Mrs.  Carter.  Mr.  Turner  moved  and 
Mr.  Kilne  seconded  his  motion  that  the  Secretary  cast  vote 
of  Association  for  Mr.  P.  K.  Dillenbeck  as  Treasurer; 
carried,  Secretary  so  cast  ballot  and  Mr.  Soper  announced 
election  of  Mr.  Dillenbeck.) 

(It  was  moved  by  Miss  Nelke,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Denig, 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  all  the  Directors  in  a  body,  one  vote  for  all 
at  once.     Carried  and  they  were  so  elected. 

Mr.  Soper:  That  closes  the  list  of  officers.  I  have 
never  had  much  to  say  (in  former  Conventions),  but  beg 
your  indulgence  now  for  a  few  closing  remarks.  First  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Association  for  it's  generous  bestowal 
upon  me  of  the  various  positions  of  trust ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Secretary,  I  have  been  honored  with  every  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  Association,  from  doorkeeper  to  President, 
and  I  truly  appreciate  the  confidence  shown  me.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  have  always  cheerfully  responded  to 
the  calls  for  help  in  various  directions  and  have  considered 
it  a  joy  to  do  anything  that  would  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  Association. 
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I  met  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  the 
other  day  and  he  seemed  much  perplexed  as  to  how  he 
could  distribute  the  honors  of  office  to  represent  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  and  satisfy  all  interests.  I  told 
him  I  could  help  him  to  some  extent,  viz: — scratch  my 
name  off  the  ticket,  and  thus  make  room -for  one  more  and 
it  would  suit  me  perfectly.  He  did  it  and  I  thank  the 
Committee  and  the  Convention  for  this  first  official  vaca- 
tion I  have  had  since  the  Association,  first  came  into  being 
and  wish  to  say  that  I  shall  work  as  faithfully  in  the  ranks 
as  I  ever  did  in  office.  Now,  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
profession,  will  you  clasp  hands  with  me  in  this  pledge  that 
hereafter,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  whether  on  the 
program  or  off  it,  whether  the  Convention  meets  East  or 
West,  we  will  show  the  same  unfaltering  zeal  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  successful  Convention  ?  Will  you  all  join  me 
in  the  pledge  that  no  personalities  from  any  individual 
member  shall  in  any  way  chill  our  enthusiasm  or  check  the 
onward  march  of  this,  the  grandest  educational  association 
in  the  world  with  immeasurable  possibilities  for  lifting 
mankind  to  the  highest  ideals  of  human  expression? 

After  twelve  years  of  struggle  we  have  this  year  planted 
our  convention  flag  upon  the  Rockies  in  sight  of  one  of  the 
highest  mountain  peaks  of  America.  Let  us  this  day 
rqsolve  that  our  Convention  ideals  shall  never  be  lower 
than  the  highest. 

The  PrCvSident  resumes  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hawx  :  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  your  President 
knows  when  to  be  silent.  To  say  that  I  expected  this 
renomination  and  election,  would  not  be  true.  To  say 
that  I  hoped  for  it,  almost  prayed  for  it,  is  true.  You, 
yourselves,  can  perhaps  understand  what  an  awful  thing 
it  is  to  bear  a  burden  for  twelve  months  and  feel  you  have 
done  your  best,  and  then  perhaps  fail  of  recognition  and 
indorsement,  and  of  course  these  things  are  possible  even 
when  one  has  put  forth  his  best  efforts.  The  work  is 
arduous  and,  as  in  almost  all  organization,  the  bulk  of  it 
falls  on  one  or  two  willing  workers.  Xow  I  have  made 
my  little  speech.  I  thank  you  heartily,  and  promise  to 
serve  you  faithfully  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

And  now  to  scold  a  little.  I  think  it  is  WTong  the  way 
you  allow  men  and  women  to  work  for  you  and  in  hundreds 
of  cases  take  no  notice  of  communications,  defer  answering 
invitations  to  serve  on  the  program  or  to  act  on  a  com- 
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mittee.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Association  a  little  during  the  year,  not  deferring  it  until 
the  time  of  meeting,  but  realize  that  some  of  us  are  strug- 
gling and  working  continually.  In  this  particular  I  want  to 
thank  the  Chairmen  of  my  Committees.  They  have 
stood  by  me  all  through  the  year,  never  swerving  from  a 
duty  no  matter  how  arduous.  We  have  had  a  glorious 
Convention.  As  I  witnessed  the  passing  of  this  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  without  a  dissenting  voice 
from  the  floor,  and  no  friction,  in  comparison  with  our  past 
experiences,  it  is  enough  to  bring  tears  of  joy  to  a  man's 
eyes.  I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  a  moment.  We  are 
tired,  hungry  and  have  so  much  to  do  that  I  shall  shake 
hands  with  you  individually,  and  I  wish 'you  God-speed, 
individually  and  collectively. 

Before  closing,  I  have  one  or  two  duties  still  before  me. 
A  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  is  called  for. 

Mr.  Newens:  The  Nominating  Committee  took  up  its 
work,  being  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  Chase.  Mr.  Newens 
was  elected  to  the  Chair.  It  did  its  work  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  our  President  by  getting  a  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  whole  Association  as  to  who  would  be  best 
to  fill  the  offices  to  be  filled  by  the  Committee.  I  am  glad 
to  report,  Mr.  President,  that,  throughout  our  inquiry,  we 
found  very  little,  if  any,  friction.  The  Committee  desired 
to  put  the  best  candidates  in  office,  looking  toward  the  best 
interests  of  the  Association  for  another  year.  The  dead 
past  may  bury  its  dead;  we  have  to  do  with  the  present, 
looking  forward  to  the  future.  Our  report  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Association  through  the  Chairman  or  Judge 
of  Election.  It  has  been  accepted  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
part  by  part,  and  I  submit  it  now  to  the  Convention,  to  be 
adopted  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Hawn  :  You  have  heard  the  report.  Will  some  one 
move  that  it  be  adopted  as  a  whole  ? 

(Mr.  Williams  makes  motion.) 

Mr.  Trueblood  :  That  is  out  of  order.  The  whole  thing 
has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  Newens:  I  beg  to  differ.  This  report  was  not 
accepted.  The  report  of  the  Committee  was  not  accepted 
on  the  floor  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  That  should  have  been  done  before 
election. 

Mr.  Soper:  That  was  my  fault,  Mr.  President. 
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(Mr.  Hawn  said  the  motion  had  been  dtdy  made  and 
seconded  and  put  to  the  house.     Carried.) 

(Mr.  Trueblood  announced  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  be  held  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon.) 

Mr.  Hawn  :  The  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be  at  3  p.m., 
in  the  ante-room  of  this  church,  a  meeting  of  the  new 
members  as  well  as  of  the  old.  There  are  several  here  who 
have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  reciting  for  criticism.  It 
distressed  me  to  cut  off  that  work  this  morning.  One 
young  man  said  it  was  the  chance  of  his  lifetime  and  he 
wants  it.  I  want  to  know  if  enough  of  us  can  meet  here  this 
afternoon  to  serv^e  as  a  committee  on  criticism. 

Mr.  Trueblood:  No  member  of  the  Board  can  be  here 
at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hawn:  Then  it  cannot  be  done.  The  whole  after- 
noon must  be  given  up  to  work. 

Mr.  Dillenbeck:  I  move  that  we  thank  the  retiring 
officers  for  their  valiant  services.  Motion  seconded  by 
Mr.  Trueblood  and  carried. 

Motion  to  adjourn  made  and  carried. 
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Hastings,  Mrs.  Charles,  727  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hawn,  Miss  Evelyn  A.,  Starkville,  N.  Y. 
Hawn,  Henry  Gaines,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Hays,  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Mathew,  Normal  School,  Hays,  Kansas. 
Heath,  Miss  Lea  M.,  1024  Scranton  St.,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 
Henderson,  Miss  Gertrude  D.,  6712  Pamell  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Herriman,  Mrs.  Katharine  Askew,  South  Haven,  Mich. 
Hery,  Miss  Emma  M.,  Denver,  Col. 
Hill.  George  W..  Victor,  N.  Y. 
Hinds,  Louise,  Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y. 
Holton,  Mrs.  Kittie  Middlebrook,  Danbury  School  of  Elocution, 

Danbury,  Conn. 
Hools,  Miss  Sadie,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Humphrey,  Albert  S.,  Galesburg,  111. 

I. 
Irv^ing,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mansfield,  1025  Grand  Ave..  Toledo.  O. 

J- 

Jacobson,  Mrs.  Laura,  4392  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Abbie  Gebhard,  424  South  Burdick  St.,  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
Johnson,  E.  P.,  North  Dakota  University,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
Jones.  Miss  Mary  Miller,  17 10  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Josephs,  Lemuel  B.  C,  63  W.  97th  St..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Judd,  Mrs.  Ida  Benfy,  1  W.  87th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

K. 
Karcher,  Miss  Harriet,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Keiper,  Miss  Anna,  363  N.  Pearl  St.,  Ferris,  Texas. 
Kellogg,  Miss  Ruth  Elisc,  Missoula.  Mont. 
.   Kennedy,    Mrs.    Kathcrine    Shannon,    92    West    McMillan    St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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•Keyes,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.,  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Kidder,  Miss  Amanda,  Galesburg,  111. 

Kline,  R.  E.  Pattison,  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 
Kotting,  Miss  Willa,  331  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A.  Krebs,  A.  C,  Linn,  Kansas.  * 


A.  La  Due,  Miss  Marie,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Lamkin,  Miss  Nina  B.,  608  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lash,  Miss  Bertha  Beatrice,  288  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Laughton,  Miss  Marie  Ware,  Pierce  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Laughton,  Miss  Sarah  E.,  Howard  Seminary,  West  Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

Leach,  Alfred  E.,  Baldwin,  Kansas. 

Lemmon,  Miss  Helen  Nell,  716  West  New  York  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Le  Row,  Miss  Caroline  B.,  696  Greene  Ave.,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 

Le  Roy,  Miss  Dora  Marion,  Manchester,  Iowa. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Mane  J.,  409  East  5th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Lounsbery,  Miss  Daisy  E.,  Randall,  N.  Y. 

Ludlam.  Henry  W.,  118  South  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ludlum,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
A.  Ludwig,  Miss  Ethel,  801  44th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lynn,  Miss  Victoria,  Orient,  Ohio. 

Lyon,  Mr.  George,  Jr..  Nelson,  Neb. 

M. 

Mackay,  F.  F.,  23  West  44th  St..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Ella  Norton,  38  12th  St..  Denver,  Colo. 

Mahan.  Miss  Permelia  Curtis.  Mexico,  Mo. 

Mannheimer,    Miss   Jennie,    Cincinnati    School   of    Expression, 
Pike  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Mannin^^  Mrs.  Louise  Jewell,   loi  West  135th  St.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Manning.  Mrs.  Mary  Dennis,  63  E.  i8th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Marsland,  Miss  Cora,  State  Normal,  Emporia.  Kan. 

Macomber,  Miss  Esther  Cynthia,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Melville,  Mrs.  Belle  Watson.  306  Chicago  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
A.   Merrill.  Miss  Hattie  C,  Hinsdale.  111. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Ida  M.,  3107  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Moore.  Miss  Kathryn  A.,  36  South  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Morse,  Miss  Bessie,  De  Soto,  Mo. 
A.  Mulloy,  Miss  Mary  Agnes.  6306  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Mc. 

*     McAvoy,  T.  J.,  56  Talbott  Block,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  McCoy,  Mrs.  M.  E.  C,  McLeansboro,  111. 

McGauhey,  Miss  Opal  Le  Baron,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 

Arizona. 
Mclntire,  Miss  Carrie  Louise,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
.McMillan,  Miss  Gertrude,  Washington  Seminary,  Washington, 

Pennsylvania. 
McQuesten,  Miss  Gertrude  I.,  546  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

N. 

Nally,  Mrs.  Frances  McConville,  10 1  West  75th  St.,  New  York 

City,  N.  Y. 
Neff,  Miss  Mary  S.,  2519  Auburn  Ave..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Nelke,  Miss  Miriam,  44  West  Centre  St.,  Provo,  Utah. 
Nettleton,  Mrs.  Daisy  Beard,  Nebraska  Central  College,  Central 

City,  Nebraska. 
Nevens,  Mrs.  Robert  Marclay.  99  i8th  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Newcomb,  Mrs.  Lillian  B.,  19  Atlantic  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Newens,  Adrian  M.,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Newman,  Mrs.  Berenice  M.,  4456  Sidney  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
Nickson,  Miss  Katharine  M.,  216  Walnut  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Nixon,  Miss  Nellie  Gay,  716  West  New  York  St.,  Indianapolis, 

Indiana. 
Noble,  Mrs.  Edna  Chaffee.  Chaffee  Hall.  780  Woodward  Ave., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Noel,  Miss  J.  Florence,  Lexington,  Mo. 
Norris,  Miss  Frances  C,  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

O. 

Obendorf,  Mrs.  Leonora.  248  79th  St.,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y. 
A.  O'Donnell.    James    P.,    The    Criterion,    1142    Woodland    Ave.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
A.  Ogilvy,  Miss  Jessie,  Topcka,  Kansas. 

Orr,  Miss  Joan  C,  Mi.ssouri  Valley  College.  Marshall,  Mo. 

Ott,  Edward  Amherst,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Patten,  Miss  Cora  Mel.  4646  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Paterson,  Miss  Maud  M.,  Export,  West  Moreland  Co.,  Pa. 
A.  Patton,  Miss  Lelia,  Fort  Jones,  California. 
Peake,  Franklin  A.,  Harriman,  Tenn. 
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Perry,  Edward  P.,  School  of  Oratory,  Grand  and  Franklin  Aves., 
St.  Lotus,  Mo. 

Phelps,  Miss  Carrie  Berry,  722  Market  St.,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Phillips,  Arthur  Edward,  243  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU,, 
♦     Phillips.  Geo.  R. ,  1 244  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Pinkley,  Mrs.  Marie  Louise,  Pinkley  College  of  Elocution, 
Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art,  Hotel  Glenco,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Pinkley,  Virgil  Alonzo,  Pinkley  College  of  Elocution,  Oratory 
and  Dramatic  Art,  4th  and  Lawrence  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
A.  Porter,  Mr.  L.  E.,  York,  Nebraska. 

Powell,  Miss  Martea  Gould,  Denver,  Colo. 
A.   Pratt,  Miss  Lois  E.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Presby,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Sulley,  78  West  92d  St.  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Prunk,  Mrs.  Harriet  Augusta,  716  West  New  York  St.,  India- 
napolis, Ind. 

Puffer.  Mrs.  Priscilla  C,  Chicago,  111. 

Q. 

Quick,  Miss  Laura,  Anderson,  Ind. 

R. 

A.  Rabbit,  Miss  Margaret,  718  Huron  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Rafferty,  Miss  Mary  A.,  446  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rafferty,  Miss  Rose  E.,  446  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ramsdell,  Miss  Lelia  R.,  Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
A.  Ramsdell,  Miss  Pauline  C,  Newburgh,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Reade,  Willoughby  A.,  East  High  School,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Reed,  Prank  A.,  387  Hubbard  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  Remick,  Mrs.  Mattie  Chapman,  30  Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Repont.  Miss  Adele,  15  Allen  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A.   Richardson,  Miss  E.  Dorothy,  519  Congress  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

Ridgcway,  Miss  Katharine,  Redpath  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rivard,  Adjustor,  75  St.  Peter's  St., -Quebec,  Canada. 

Robb,  Mrs.  Theresa  Weber  Smith,  4023  West  Pine  Boulevard. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robertson,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  May  Baker,  52  Ripley  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A.  Robison,  Miss  Hazel  Claire,  671 1  Pamell  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ross,  William  T.,  1 1 70  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rudd,  Channing,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rimmiell,  John,  loi  Hamilton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Russell,  Fletcher  A.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

•Russell,  Rev.  Francis  T.,  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

S. 

Sargent,  Franklin  H.,   Empire  Theatre  Building,  New  York 
City.  N.  Y. 

Satmderson,  George  W.,  Arcade  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Satmderson,  Mrs.  Harriet  Cplbum,  Arcade  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sayer,  Miss  Harriet  M.,  53  Vine  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Schermer,  Miss  Frances  M.,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 
A.  Schirmian,  Miss  Sadie  I.,  343  Prairie  St.,  Blue  Island,  111. 

Schooler,  Miss  Sophia  Hildreth,  6321  Ingleside  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Schuster,  Miss  Helen  Merci,  317  Pike  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Scott,  John  R.,  State  University,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Serven,  Mrs.  Ida,  174  Oakwood  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Shedd,  Mrs.  Louise  Pitcher,  112  East  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
A.  Sherry,  Mrs.  Mae  Ayers  Hagebush,  5843  Plymouth  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Shoemaker,  C.  C,  923  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shoemaker,   Mrs.    Rachel   H.,   National   School  of   Elocution, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sickler,  Miss  E.  Blanch,  189  Cleveland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Silvemail,  J.  P.,  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A.  Simon,  Miss  Rietta  A.,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Sister  Agnes,  Denver,  Colo. 

Sister  Mary  de  Chantel,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Eben  Byron,  5413  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Smith,  Miss  Prances  Bowen,  Linneus,  Linn  Co.,  Mo. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Louise  Humphrey,  32  O'Farrell  St.  San  Francisco, 
California. 
A.  Smith,  Mrs.  Rosalie,  I.  B.,  4023  West  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Smyth,  Mrs.  Ella,  707  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

.Somerville,  Miss  Annie  M.,  395  Jersey  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Soper,  Henry  M.,  503  Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  111. 
*     Southwick,  F.  Townsend,  318  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
A.  Southwick,  Mrs.  F.  Townsend,  318  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 
A.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Marinda  Latty,  4107  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Spyker,  Miss  Sarah  S.,  1629  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Starkey,  H.  E.,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

Stockton,  Miss  Jessie  D.,  1436  South  Tremont  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Strong,  William  J.  H.,  43  College  Ave.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
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A.  Suess,  Miss  Anna  D.,  353  West  14th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
A.  Sullivan,  Miss  Anna,  717  Forest  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  111. 


Taber,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Pratt,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Minnie  L.,  4041  Cook  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thompson,  Miss  Mary  S.,  23  West  44th  St.,  New  .York  City, 

N.  Y. 
Thorpe,  Mrs.  E.  J.  E.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 
Throckmorton,  B.  Russell,  23  West  4 2d  St.,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 
Tisdale,  Mrs.  Laura  J.,  5427  Washington  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Towne,  Mr.  Orwell  Bradley,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Tracy,  Mrs.  Bertha  Kruger,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Trueblood,   Thomas  C,   University  of  Michigan,  Ann   Arbor, 

Mich. 
Trueblood,  Mrs.  Thomas  C,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Turner,  A.  E.,  University  Place,  Nebraska. 

U. 
Underbill,  Charles  F.,  510  Willoughby  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

V. 

Van  VlivSsingcn,  Mrs.  Jean,  Chicago,  Woman's  Club,  Chicago. 
Vinton,  George  A.,  1626  Dewey  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

W. 

Wales.     Mrs.     Clara    Vaughn,     21 12    Washington    Boulevard, 

Chicago.  111. 
Walton.  Mrs.   Elizabeth   R..  2005  G.   St.,  N.  W.,  Washington. 

D.  C. 
Warfiekl.  Mrs.  Charles  A..  41  2  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Washburn.  Mrs.  Alice,  106  Mason  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Watson.  Miss  Arabella  G.,  1705  Wellington  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
Welch.  Miss  Clara  E..  Denver.  Colo. 

Wheeler,  .Miss  Cora  M.,  Conservatory  of  Music.  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Williams,    Hannil)al  A..   08   Lexington  Ave.,   New  York  City, 

X.   V. 
Williams.  Mrs.  Hannibal  A.,  98  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 
Williams.  Mr.  Charles,  Boston,  Mass. 
Winters.  Miss  Kathryn  Frances.  Cygnet.  Ohio. 
Withers,  Sylla  E..  183  Cass  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Wood.  Miss  Lillie  Hoffner,  171  West  47th  St.,  New  York  City» 
N.  Y. 
A.  Woodruff,  Miss  Amy,  221  42d  Place,  Chicago,  III. 

Y. 

Yerkes,  Miss  Laura  Augusta,  121  North  15th  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Young,  Alfred,  526  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Youse,   Miss  Alice  May,   Shaftesbury  College  of   Expression. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Z. 

Zachos,  Miss  M.  Helena,  117  West  58th  St.,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 
Ziegelbaur,  Mrs.  Bertha  R.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


"A"  before  a  name  indicates  *' Associate  Membership/* 
*  Deceased. 


